


ow to make 
careful media selection 


WORTH the EFFORT! 


Space buyers put a lot of thought and time 
into the proper selection of media. Here's 
how to help insure its most profitable use. 


It has been our repeated observation that the advertising which really achieves 
sound objectives has been accorded the same thoughtful care in preparation as 
was put into the selection of the space. For some years now, A.B.P. has devoted 
most of its efforts to advancing this principle. Our latest aid for advertisers, 
A Guide to Effective War-time Advertising,” illustrates the application of 
sound peace-time advertising principles to wartime conditions 
The ‘Guide’ features advertisements that illustrate today's increased need for 
making business paper advertising useful, informative, and specific! It is the 
start of a collection of case studies that will constitute a veritable WAR 
ALBUM. It demonstrates that advertising that is helping to fight the war, and 
at the same time builds a sound foundation for future business, is invariably 
based on the advertiser's ability to help his customers solve current wartime 
probic:ns 
A.B.P. papers (identified in Market Data Book by the line — Member A.B.P.) 
stand ready to help advertising men find out what the current problems of readers 
are. Many times the editors can give your copy men good leads. In some cases 
the publications’ promotion departments are conducting continuing studies to ‘ 
determine what their readers are up against today; what they want to know Is the “Guide” Useful ? 

ASK THE MAN WHO HAS USED ONE! 


about products . about their characteristics, their availability, their care, 
ad infinitum 


If there's someone in your organization who should be brought up-to-date on 
the kind of advertising that works today, send us his name on the coupon Pe propery chudied, tis Guide’ ts going to cove mony bysinenes 
cae ane ‘ rom the fate experienced so unive-sally after the last war. 
below. We will rush him a copy of the “Guide™ including the first two supple- A Business Heod in Prove, Utoh 
ments. If you want a copy for your own use, we'll be glad to send that, too. “The ‘Guide’ is « lulu—t've already got several ideas | can put to 
real use. I'm going to recommend it to Ad Clubbers here.” 
Advertising Monoger in Peoria, lil 
HERE'S WHAT XPECTS 
ERE E TO GET OUT OF THIS wails “Lam glad to say that the A.B.P. effort gives me factual know-how 
= ther # ust inapirati * ees 
It is a matter of record that advertisers who know sow to use space effec- SER eer Gon fs sata oo op St. Lewis, Me 
nager in St. 
tively are inclined to increase rather than decrease schedules. That was the 7 . P “ ty be 
x 0 ye “Your book is very informative and very stimulating, especially be 
reason f . the publication of the “Tell All” book . . that is one reason couse it arrived on my desk just as we were starting to tackle « wer 
for the “Guide to Effective War-time Advertising.” time advertising problem.” Agency Executive in Son Frencisce 


—_ 
ee 








“A big help in selling advertisers on the importance of continuing 
to advertise.” An Agency Executive in Houston, Texes 














The purpose of this ad is not so much to point out that we're the fellows 
behind this effort, as it is to let you know that each A.B.P. paper wants to 
help advertisers apply these principles of sseful advertising specifically to 
its particular war-burdened audience. You can identify the A.B.P. publica- Send for your FREE f the “Guide” no 
tions by the symbol ® that accompanies our listing in the Standard Rate y Py © 
& Data Service. Cali on us. We want to help. 





and you'll receive additional up-te-the-min 
case studies free, as fast as they're produ‘ 


ARM a,” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publications devoted to in- 
creasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping adver- 
tisers get « bigger return on their investment. 


369 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. * CALEDONIA 5-4755 
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1943 MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


Information for Users 


Index to Markets 


A complete and extensive list of market refer- 
ences, enabling the user to find the data on al- 
most any imaginable field of trade or industry in 
the shortest possible time. 


Index to U. S. Publications 


An alphabetical index, giving the page number 
on which detailed information for every business 
publication appearing in this volume may be 
found. More than 2,000 publications, covering 
every field, are indexed here. 


Index to Canadian Publications 


Index to Media Data 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
volume, giving the page numbers on which their 
analyses are to be found. 


Business Publications and Their Markets 


A factual and analytical study of the uses and 
functions of all types of business publications. 
Extremely valuable as background material on 
publications in this category. 


Business Reference Publications 


A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
catalog files and other reference publications pub- 
lished for business. Detailed information about 
each publication appears in the section served 
by that publication. 


Canada 


A brief resume of general business and trade 
statistics for the Dominion of Canada. 
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If you're one of those people who thinks of these five 


papers as sectional papers alone. you're overlooking the 


most important part of the picture. 

Every one of these books is an essential part of your 
national coverage, in each field. As a matter of fact you 
can't buy truly national coverage in any of these fields 


without a Smith publication on your List. 


COTTON 


As national in its circulation as the textile industry, itself, 
because COTTON has more subscribers in textile mills 
throughout the nation than any other textile paper Total. 
12.500, in every branch of the industry 


Southern AUTOMOTIVE Journal 


20,000 circulation among automotive 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


Over 8,750 circulation, blanket coverage 


are ESSENTIAL 
for 


NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 


Smith publications are edited according to the highest 
standards. They're made to fit the South and Southwest 
they serve, and the proof of their success lies in the circu 
lation and advertising acceptance they've gained. 
Consider the whole picture — the national picture. Based 
on any yardstick you use, a Smith paper belongs on your 
schedule, if you sell or are endeavoring to sell any o! 
these five fields. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


Circulation now in excess of 15,500 in 10,000 Southern and 
Southwestern plants — approximately three times the total 
paid of any of the “national” books in the industrial and 
power field. 200% advertising gain since °35. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


Now 8,300 circulation, reaching 90% 0! 


dealers, distributors. jobbers. fleet own of electrical contractors. wholesalers. the hardware volume in the South, a> 
well as farm machinery and other alli: 

ers and service stations far greater utilities and electrical engineers and . - : Sek 
: lines — more circulation in the Sout 

paid circulation in the South and South chief electricians the South's fast than the two “national” hardwar 


west than any other automotive paper 


expanding industrial plant-~ 


papers combined 


GRANT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
» geo is designed to supply primary informa- 
tion on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
burdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 
serve as a guide in directing the course of more 
intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
cise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
n locating data about any field or division of trade 
or industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
een gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
‘nited States Government, trade associations, and 
ublications serving the field, are the most important. 

every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
surce of the material quoted is given, so that the 

er who may desire additional or more complete data 
iy refer to that source. 


The data given for each field is roughly of two 
es; the first type is purely statistical, including 
h information as rumber of units in the trade or 
ustry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 
, etc. The second type deals in general terms with 
rnal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 
usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
ugh jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
ipment and supplies purchased and used within 
industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 
try; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 
is our belief that the classification of publications 
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in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
June 30, 1942. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. (NIAA) 
denotes publications which will supply information on 
the Publisher's Statement Form designed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers. 








MATS...STEREOTYPES...TYPOGRAPHY...PUBLICATION PRINTING 


SERVICE 


... @4 you like t—when you want it 


There are 24 WNU printing plants in the United States. In 
all of them you will find a specialist in publication printing. 
In all of them, too — as well as in 10 other cities — you will 
find equipment for producing mats and stereotypes of the finest 
quality. When we say finest quality we mean exactly that. For 
WNU’s own Syndicate Feature Business, serving thousands of 
papers, requires us to make good mats and good stereotypes for 


ourselves. We have to know how... and we do. 


> | . 
WNU’s Chicago Plant 
Our Chicago plant specializes in publication printing, including 
trade magazines, house organs, catalogs and booklets — oper- 
© . 
ates day and night. Because of our wide experience we are 


This Market Data Book. and  ©onStantly suggesting to our customers practical and valuable 


the regular editions of Indus- ideas on production. The result is Setter books at Jess cost. 
trial Marketing, are «typical 
examples of our Chicago A special department in Chicago is devoted to advertising 


lant’s oductio ° ° . ° 
ee typography, electrotyping and mat making. Many of America’s 


finest national advertisements are set here, and a goodly number 


- 
of the nation’s leading advertising agencies avail themselves of 
its facilities. We’d welcome the opportunity to serve you. 
WNU Printing and Stereotyping Plants are Located in 
Atlanta Boston Dallas Houston Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Chicago Denver Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland 
Billings Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Birmingham Cleveland Fargo Memphis Omaha San Francisc 
WNU Mat and Stereotype Service is also available at 
Buffalo Lincoln Salt Lake City 
Columbus Little Rock Sioux City 
Des Moines Oklahoma City Wichita 


Philadelphia 


. ° ° . e. 8 , / 
If you plan to issue a convention daily in (or near) any of our cities, call WESTERN. W We know how to help! 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
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Abrasives (See Metal Working) .298 
Advertising and Merchandising. 23 
Air Cargo (See Freight Traffic) .215 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 


tilating, Plumbing, Sheet Metal 

Yee es cree 3 
Aleoholic Beverages ........... 44 

(See also Brewing).......... 80 


Alloys (See Metal Working)... .298 
Aluminum (See Metal Mining) .275 
(See also Metal Working)... .298 


Amusements (See Motion Pic- 
Pa 
Apartments (See Building)..... 85 
Architects (See Building)...... 85 
Asylums (See Hospitals).......235 
Automotive Industry .......... 47 
. oo.c60's gank ead Meleene 57 
B 
SS ee er TTT. 
Banking and Financial......... 72 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles... 76 
Beverages (See Bottling)...... 78 


Bicycles (See Sporting Goods) . .397 
Blast Furnaces (See Metal Work- 


DD dot cidedeeee bs cud adeee 298 
Boats (See Marine)............ 273 
Boilers (See Metal Working) . .298 
Books (See Printing) ......... 372 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 

Dl -ételaGiede «eksaeasadke 78 
Brewing and Malting.......... 80 
Brick and Clay Products........ 82 

(See also Ceramics)......... 117 
ED ee nd is a ead ee kuk 85 
Building Materials and Supplies 

(See Building).............. 85 

(See also Lumber).......... 253 
Buses (See Automotive)....... 47 

(See also Transit).......... 405 
business Equipment and Sup- 

RNG s nc aiken bean eu aeadeawers 106 


Business Reference Publications. 108 
Butter (See Dairy Products) ...147 
buyer’s Guide (See Business Ref- 


erence Publications) ........ 108 
See also Purchasing)........ 375 


RY ckixe dines enahadenxcwese 110 
ndy (See Confectionery)... ..143 
nned Foods (See Food)...... 206 
ps (See Clothings).......... 132 
rpets (See Furniture).......222 
‘artons (See Paper)..........355 
talogs (See Business Reference 
TUNED. ccccnsadvasewd 108 
“ment and Quarry Products In- 
ET 5-05 66440 3. chad ewenews 113 


Page 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Direc- 
| Rs Pe ern ern ee 220 
Central Stations (See Electrical) .163 
(See also Power Plants)... ..363 
CS GENE once wsasonccee 117 
(See also Brick and Clay).... 82 
Chain Stores (See Commerce). .139 
(See O190 FOOR) <<. ccccccccs 206 
Cheese (See Dairy Products) ...147 
Chemical Process Industries. ...120 
Children’s Wear (See Depart- 
| eee 152 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco)....... 403 
Cigars (See Tobacco)......... 403 
Civil Engineering (See Engineer- 
ing Construction) ........... 183 
(See also Municipalities) .....339 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
Re eh ee 82 
(See also Ceramics)......... 117 
Cleaning (See Laundries)...... 132 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’...... 132 
Clothing, Women’s (See Depart- 
IE ME 5, nt 9 400 eerneee 152 
Clubs (See Hotels)............ 239 
es eee re ane 135 
Coffee (See Food)............. 206 
Coke (See Coal).............. 135 


(See also Metal Working). ..298 
Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 


a ES ee 
Commerce and Distribution. .... 139 
Commodity Distribution (See 

Freight Traffie) ............ 215 
Concrete Products (See Cement) .113 
PE occ ecedkeeeeees 143 
Construction (See Building).... 85 

(See also Engineering Con- 

NN a die et nly ool 183 
Containers (See Packaging)... .350 


Conventions (See Advertising).. 23 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) .412 
Copper (See Metal Mining)... .293 


Cork (See Wood-Working)..... 412 
Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops).. 76 
Cotton (See Textiles)......... 398 
Cotton Oil (See Textiles)...... 398 


Crushed Stone (See Cement)...113 
Cultivators (See Farm Operating 


IE SIE 201 
Cutlery (See Hardware)....... 231 
D 
Dairy Products; Produce....... 147 
Dental (See Medical)......... 285 
Department Stores ............ 152 
Detergents (See Chemical)..... 120 
. § r erey 157 

Directories (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications)........... 108 


Distribution (See Commerce). .139 
(See also Industrial Distribu- 

SN oa. wie alls) An nlrearcin an ce ihe od 242 

(See also Freight Traffic)... .215 
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Dresses (See Departm’t Stores) .152 
Drugs, Proprietaries ........... 159 


Dry Goods (See Dept. Stores). .152 
Dyeing (See Laundries) . ....249 
(See also Textiles) .. . .398 
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Education (See Schools)........391 
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Electric Railways (See Transit 
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Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
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Elevators (See Grain).......... 228 
Embalmers (See Funeral Direc- 
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Enamel (See Ceramics)........ 117 
Engineering Construction ...... 183 


Engines (See Diesel Industry) . . 157 
(See also Metal Working)... .298 


(See also Power Plants)..... 363 
Engraving (See Printing)...... 372 
Exports and Imports........... 193 

(See also Canada).......... 110 


F 


Fabrics (See Textiles)......... 398 
Factory Supplies (See Industrial 
| 242 
Farm Operating Equipment ... .201 
Feed (See Grain)...........-- 228 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Process 
PED cca ridacevens vee 120 
Financial (See Banking)....... 72 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 
SED cccectssccusneeseses 339 
Fisheries (See Food) .......... 206 
Floor Coverings (See Furni- 
a nang tata omic eee, ee 222 
PR, CUE 6 ncn acdancs vances 204 
Flour Milling (See Grain)...... 228 
Food Manufacturing and Distri- 
| Peery 206 
(See also Meat Packing)..... 279 
Foreign Trade (See Exports). .193 
(See also Canada)........... 110 


Foundries (See Metal Working) .298 
Freight Traffic, Shipping, Ware- 
EE nse web ee bebe 6 On 215 
Praits (S00 FOOG)....cccsvecves 206 
Funeral Directors; Cemeteries. .220 
Furniture, House Furnishings. .222 


EO ee eng ee eee eee tae 226 
Gas Engines (See Farm Operat- 


ing Equipment) ............. 201 
Gasoline (See Oil)............ 345 
General Stores (See Dept. Stores) 152 
Glass (See Ceramics)......... 117 
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Gold (See Metal Mining) . 293 
Golf Clubs (See Hotels) .239 


Golf Supplies (See Sporting 


Goods ) — 397 
Grain and Grain P roducts 228 
Gravel (See Cement) .118 
Groceries «See Food) 206 
Gypsum (See Cement) 115 

H 
Hardware 233 
Hats, Men’s (See Clothing)... .132 
Hats, Women’s (See Department 
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Heating (See Air Conditioning) 31 
Hides (See Shoes). 395 
Hosiery (See Textiles) 398 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 247 
K 

Knit Goods (See Textiles) 398 
L 

Lamps (See Electrical) 163 

Lard (See Meat Packing)......279 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dveing.249 
Lead (See Metal Mining). . 293 


Leather (See Shoes) 395 

Lighting Fixtures (See Elec- 
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Manufacturing Industries 
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Rock Products (See Cement)... .11- 
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Safety (See Manufacturing). . .2° 
Sales Promotion (See Advertis- 
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Business Publications 


and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 
accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 

a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,700 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 500 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 

Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 

Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 

Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 

The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. A recent pub- 
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lication of the Department of Commerce, the “Indus- 
trial Market Data Handbook of the United States,” 
gives the county location of industrial units and mines 
by classifications and would serve as a useful com- 
panion to this volume. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


iy addition, the work of many business and trade 
associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications fo! 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade o: 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy materia 
which adds assurance of success to advertising an 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN' 
is not to take the place of the various specializé 
services available for market studies, but to simplif 
their work by providing a base of factual data whi 
will indicate the problems which are to be solve 
through investigations having to do with speci! 
products. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR MARKETS 





Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 

It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving. consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 

Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
\ational Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. National 

‘roleum News serves the interests of marketers of 
petroleum products, and also those of refiners and 

ducers of petroleum. However, each publication 

ially has a primary function. 

‘ublications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 

ally to provide information both regarding prod- 

and successful methods of merchandising them. 
‘e information is also included in many cases. 
nds, especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 

preferences of the consumer, are given much 
‘ntion. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
its, window displays and advertising, are reported 
| analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 

through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 

In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 98,000, out of a total of 139,000 
practicing physicians in the United States. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 2,500 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 
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Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growin; 

type of service for industrial executives. Thi 

type of reference book was formerly called a coépera 

tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now th 

preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the servic: 

rendered in filing and indexing catalog material befor 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible fo: 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class o/ 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
ealled in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ us« 


Use of prefiled catalogs does not preclude use of ind 
vidual catalogs as well, as the manufacturer may obtain 
a sufficient number of catalogs for individual use, in 
cluding distribution by salesmen, in advance of or f: 
lowing publication and distribution of the catalog fi‘ 
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® FIELD OF PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING AGE covers the entire field of advertis- 


ing and merchandising and related industries. Readers are 


advertising and merchandising executives and advertising 
agencies—men who are the final buying authority in the purchase of 
advertising space, radio time, transcriptions, commercial moving pictures, 
sound slide films, ideas, printing, advertising novelties, typography. 
lithography, paper, displays, electrotypes, and all materials and services 
required in the production of advertising and promotional material. These 
reader-executives constantly are seeking new ideas to help increase the 
sale of their products and for producing advertising more economically. 


® EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial appeal of ADVERTISING AGE is based 
upon the modern necessity for business information—the 


demand for news of interest and importance to advertising 
and merchandising executives. Neither a textbook nor a pulpit, ADVER- 
TISING AGE has no axe to grind, no “cause” to foster, no musty tradi- 
tions to uphold beyond the primary tradition of honest, intelligent, wide- 
awake news gathering. It prints more information about advertising, 
merchandising and marketing than any other publication. 


Ten editors and more than 70 correspondents located at strategic points 
all over the United States and in foreign countries gather the news wher- 
ever and whenever it breaks. Editorial representation is particularly 
strong in Washington, because of the importance and extent of business 
regulation, new legislation affecting business and the activities of various 
government organizations in fields paralleling business operations 
ADVERTISING AGE is the only publication in the field with its own 
Washington editorial office 


Printed in newspaper style with newspaper printing and mailing speed. 
ADVERTISING AGE reaches subscribers throughout the country on 
Monday morning with fresh, attention-compelling news. Thus, in thou- 
sands of agency and advertising offices its arrival is awaited eagerly and 
it is read immediately. It has immediate reader interest 


® CIRCULATION 


Advertising and merchandising executives and advertis- 
ing agency executives constitute the bulk of ADVER- 
TISING AGE readers. Not only does ADVERTISING 


AGE have remarkable circulation among advertising agencies, but it is 
away out in front in point of readership among this all-important group. 
Recent surveys proved this beyond question. One agency reported 19 out of 
21 key executives as regular readers, compared with 11 for the next pub- 
Another survey showed concentration of ADVERTISING AGE 
circulation among the big agencies, with more readers in primary sources 
of business than any other advertising journal. Survey after survey—all 
made by independent organizations—demonstrate beyond any possibility 
of doubt that national advertisers and advertising agency executives con- 
sider ADVERTISING AGE their top medium of information. They give it 
quick and thorough readership 


lication 





sing 


® ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING AGE carries more linage, more inser. 
tions, more accounts and more exclusive accounts than any 


other general advertising publication. A tabulation covering 
this point and showing breakdowns by business classifications of adve 
tisers using the general advertising press is available to those interested 
on request. 

This leadership in its field could only be established on the soun 
foundation of results derived by adveftisers using ADVERTISING AGE 
who have expressed themselves in such terms as: “ADVERTISING AGE 
continues to be the spearhead of our campaign’’—Farm Journal; “We'r 
doing business with a lot of people we only used to flirt with’’—Phoeni 
Republic & Gazette; “Our advertising in ADVERTISING AGE ha 
brought us direct business in a number of cases’’—Radio Station WFBR 
“Our advertisements in ADVERTISING AGE are seen and assimilate 
by our largest customers’—Free & Peters; “Several inquiries brought uv 
business without a salesman’s call”—Domestic Engineering; “We ar 
convinced we can spread the gospel about the Wichita Market quicker 
and cheaper and farther in ADVERTISING AGE’"’—Radio Station KFH 
“The United States News. since its rebirth in magazine size, has used 
ADVERTISING AGE exclusively as its ‘coverage medium’ to react 
the advertising fraternity. The great success of The United States 
News is proved by an 80.7% increase in advertising revenue for the firs: 
8 months of 1941."—Dan Ashley, Vice-President and Director of Adve 
tising for The United States News. 

Since ADVERTISING AGE uses the newspaper format, with five 
columns to the page, 15 inches deep, all advertising is “‘next to readin 
matter.”’ None of it is buried, and even the smallest advertisement is 
given full display, next to reading matter. 


To facilitate even greater visibility than is provided by the traditiona 
style of newspaper advertising make-up, ADVERTISING AGE uses: 
modified type of pyramid make-up, working from both sides of the pag 
toward the center, so that normally advertisements using 15 colum 
inches or more are given “island” position. 

The newspaper make-up and the flexibility of the ADVERTISING 
AGE rate card also permits an almost unlimited variety of sizes ani 
shapes of advertisements—a tremendous advantage for the advertise! 
who does not want to be bound by the space limitations and shapes 
normally available. 


® DOMINANT DISPLAY 


While the format and make-up of ADVERTISING AGE 
guarantee the user of small or medium space insertions that 
his advertisement will have much higher than ordinary vis!- 
bility, the large page size also presents an impressive palette upon whic 
the large-space user can work to tell his story in dominant, attention 
compelling fashion. 


A page in ADVERTISING AGE measures 1034” wide by 15” deep 
allows the large advertiser to use smashing type and big, impressiv 
illustrative material, and at the same time gives him ample room to t¢ 
a complete or detailed story. Double-page spreads, measuring 2254” wit 
by 15” deep, provide a space with the eye-appeal and the stopping pow 
of a poster. 

Yet, despite this dominant display, and the proven pulling power © 
ADVERTISING AGE, the advertising rate per line per thousand of nt! 
paid circulation is the lowest in the field. 
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® RESULTS 


ADVERTISING AGE has devel- 
oped a unique record for securing 
direct, tangible results for adver- 
tisers—a record that has never been ap- 
proached in its field. One advertiser 
secured direct coupon returns of over $1,250 
in cash from a _e single page—another 
secured over 1,300 inquiries from a series of 
small advertisements (1/20th of a page). 

ADVERTISING AGE has demonstrated 
that it also has the most effective circulation 
by more than a dozen readership surveys 
made during the past two years and reported 
to us, showing ADVERTISING AGE in un- 
disputed top place in each one. 

Scores of other advertisers of all types, and 
using varying sizes of space, have discovered 
that the combination of editorial appeal, ade- 
quate circulation and outstanding display 
makes for direct results which mark ADVER- 
TISING AGE as the most resultful medium 
in its field 


* 


PUBLISHERS 
ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


G. D. CRAIN, JR., President and Publisher 
S. R. BERNSTEIN, Vice-President 
O. L. BRUNS, Vice-President 
E. KEBBY, Secretary 
Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St. 
Washington Editorial Office, 1226 National 
Press Bidg 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles B. Groomes, Advertising Director 
NEW YORK: E. F. Thayer, Eastern Adver- 
ising Manager; Carl Doty, Eric Tomsett. 
CHICAG O. L. Bruns, Western Advertis- 


ing Manager; J. F. Johnson. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Bldg., 
Max Hunter, Manager. LOS ANGELES: 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Garfield Bldg., Walter 
8. Reilly, Manager 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 
1 6 


Space Times 13 26 52 

Full Page $300.00 $275.00 $250.00 $225.00 $200.00 
4 columns . . 257.50 232.50 210.00 187.25 164.75 
4 cols. x 12” 228 25 207.00 185.75 164.75 143.50 
3 columns . 218.25 198.25 177.75 157.50 137.50 
1% Page 189.00 171.00 153.25 135.25 117.50 
3 cols. x 10” . 159.75 144.25 128.75 113.50 97.75 
2 columns . 159.75 144.25 128.75 113.50 97.75 
1 column . 89.00 79.00 69.25 59.75 50.00 
% col. $0.00 45.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 
ls col. 36.50 32.50 28.00 23.75 19.50 
\% col. 27.50 24.35 21.25 18.10 15.00 
; oon. G0ee..... 8.50 7.40 6.35 5.25 4.20 


Contract for % unit column or larger space permits advertiser to use any larger 
space unit at contract rate for space used. 

Multiple units of space in one issue are charged for at individual unit rates and 
are counted as multiple insertions. 

Rate for one extra color, $125 per page (or unit) additional. Additional page (or 
unit), same color, same form, $25 extra. Minimum color space unit accepted, 3 cols. 
x 10”. Advance reservation required for color advertising. Bleed borders, full page 
only, 10 per cent additional for space and color. 

Back cover, $350. Specified positions, 10% space charge additional. 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 


a. Agency commission, 15 per cent. 

b. Cash discount, 2 per cent. 

c. Cash discount date, 10th of month following insertion, allowed on current bills 
only. 











ISSUED EVERY MONDAY BY ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 
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Division of Industrial Advertising Budgets in 1941 
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7 ee Pye pee page yee 
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ing the first half of 1942. Trade papers 
gained 1.8 per cent in 1941 and lost 
15.7 per cent during the first half of 
1942. Class papers gained 5.4 per cent 
during 1941 and lost 8.0 per cent dur- 
ing the first half of 1942. 

Business papers as a whole gained 13 
per cent in 1941 and 5.1 per cent for 
the first half of 1942. 

The 125 members of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., had a 1941 advertis- 
ing volume of $22,885,937, a gain of 
13.7 per cent over the $20,132,367 re- 
ported by 131 members in 1940. The 
papers carried 120,012 pages in 1941, 
of which 64 per cent came through ad- 
vertising agencies, compared with 67.7 
per cent in the preceding year. 


Leading Advertisers 


General Motors Corporation was the 
advertiser spending the largest amount 
in 1941 in newspapers, magazines, farm 
journals and network radio, according 


to a tabulation by the Bureau of Ad- 


26 


Media Rec- 
Information 
spent $17,- 
with news- 


from figures of 
and Publishers’ 
Bureau. General Motors 
427,557 in the four media, 
papers getting $10,449,359. Procter & 
Gamble Company ranked second, with 
$15,967,655, radio getting $9,401,353. 

Others among the first ten, with their 
advertising expenditures, were as fol- 
lows: General Foods Corporation, $10,- 
649,209; Lever Brothers Company, $10,- 
047,722; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, $9,783,180; R. J Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, $9,607,874; Chrysler 
Corporation, $9,243,607; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, $8,890,459; 
Sterling Products, Inc., $8,289,761; Ford 
Motor Company, $6,275,168. 

These ten advertisers spent $106,- 
182,192, divided as follows: Radio, 39.1 
per cent; newspapers, 38.0 per cent; 
magazines, 20.1 per cent; farm papers, 
2.8 per cent. 

World Convention Dates reports that 
20,875 conventions were held in the 


United States in 1940, 20,012 being un- 


vertising 
ords, Inc., 


der 2,000 and 863 over 2,000 attendance. 
Convention expenditures are estimated 
at $75 per delegate or member, includ 
ing transportation. The total is in e» 
cess of a billion dollars. 

Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties r 
ported a moderate increase in produ 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 suc! 
establishments compared with 1,001 
1937, the value of their products 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,62 
000. Neon tube signs accounted 
$21,960,000; other electric signs and 
vertising devices, $3,545,000; wind 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $! 
269,000; metal signs, $9,173,000; pr 
ess signs, $6,461,000; outdoor or hig 
way signs not specified in the fore 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,725,0' 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelt 
$15,633,000; other signs and adver' 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertis 
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agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
he purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 

ut 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Associations 


Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York 


American Newspaper’ Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Assn. of National Advertisers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Financial Advertisers Assn., 231 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1626 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn.., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer 
ica, 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Point of Purchase oe Insti- 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 

Premium Advertising aie of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30. 1942.] 


Aderafter, The, 2237 Book Tower, De- 
treit, Mich. Published by The Adcraft 
Club of Detroit. Est. 1906. Subserivtion. 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10 
Published every Tuesday Forms close 
Saturday preceding Agency discount, 
15-5 Circulstion (Publisher's State- 
ment), 1,750. Rates—1 page, $75: % page 
$40 \% page, $20. 

Color, $40; bleed, $15 


The Advertiser, 3557 Bogart Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Manuel Ro- 
senberg Est. 1930. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published end of first week. Forms closs 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn) net paid, 4,893; free, 1,455; 
(gross). 6348. Advertisers, 66%: agen- 
16%: others, 18° Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 1, Page 

$185.00 $102.00 $ 54.00 

t 175.00 97.00 51.00 

I 160 00 87.00 {7.00 
Standard color, $80: bleed, $206 


Advertising Age. 100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 


ished by Advertising Publications, 

In¢ Est. 1930 Subscription, $2. Trim 
Siz 11%x16% Type page, 10%x15 
Forms close Thurs- 


Published Monday 
da 


noon. Agency discounts 15-2, Mem- 





A.B.P Circulation (ABC), 12.7834 
{e£r Ss), 14.839. Manufacturers, 20%; 
Ww esalers, utilities. banks. trade asen- 
é ms, retail, 10° agencies, 19%; 


hic arts and advertising services, 


media and representatives, 25%; 
9% Rates 

fee 4 cols. x 3 cols. x 
T 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 
$300.00 $228.25 $159.75 

275.00 207.00 144.25 

250.00 185.75 128.75 

+ 225 00 164.75 113.50 
: 200.00 143.50 7.75 
‘ $125 per page: add'l pages, same 


326 per page; bleed. full-page only 
xtra for space and color. 
additional data see pages 24-25. 


Ac rtising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St., 
N York Published bv Robbins Pub 
‘ Est. 1923. Subscription. $2. Trim 
. %xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
1 ist. Annual Advertising Awards 
published in Feb Forms close 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 

i Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
‘ : (gross), S,950. Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers, utilities, banks, trade 
tions, 6%: agencies, 26%; retail, 
‘raphic arts and advertising serv- 

*%; media and representatives, 


others. 149 tates 
1 Page % Page \% Page 
$210 00 S158 00 % 7900 
200 00 140.00 70.00 
199.00 12% 34 7000 


per page or two facing pages, net, 
«tra; bleed, $40 page flat 


American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Press 
Assn. Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x13% Type page, 9x12 Pub- 
lished 25th pre ceding. Forms c lose 15th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,865 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 
6 135.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 50.00 
Broadcasting — Broadcast Advertising, 


National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Published by Broadcasting Publications, 
Ine. Est. 1931. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9144x1244. Type page, 81x11. Pub- 
lished Monday Forms close 10 davs 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), paid, 6,340; (con- 
trolled), 2,106; (gross), 8,702. Agencies 
and advertisers, 40%; radio. stations, 


40%: others, 20% Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $192.00 $108.00 $ 60.00 
13 154.00 86.50 48.00 
26 144.00 81.00 45.00 
52 130.00 73.00 40.00 


Business Promotion, 1401 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Ill Published by The 
Henry S. Bunting Org. Est. 1934. Free 
and controlled. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 30th. Forms 
close 17th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,384 
Buyers of premiums and adv. spec., 80% 


jobbers and sales factors, 18%; others, 
2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 

$112.00 * 65.00 $ 34.00 

6 100.00 55.00 30.00 

12 $0.00 50.00 26.00 


Standard color, $35: bleed rate, page, no 
extra charge, % page, 15° 

Display World, conthtanh with “Mer- 
chants Record and Show Window,” 1209 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
by The Display Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Covers 
window and store display field. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 13-2 Cirenla- 
tion (ABC), 6.648; (gross), 7.512. Retail 
stores and display men, 73%; display 
studios, 6% mfgrs. of and dealers in 
displays, 8%; others, 13% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 66.00 $ 329 06 
6 105 40 59.00 35.00 
12 100.00 56 00 33.00 


Standard color, $40.00: bleed, $15.00 


Fditor & P blisher, 1475 Broadway. New 
York. Published by Editor & Publisher 
Co. Est. 1884. Subscription. $4. Trim size. 
9%x13. Type page. 8%x12 Published 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discounts. 15-0, except on media adver- 
tising. International Year Book pub- 
lished last Sat. in Jan. Svndicate Direc- 
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tory, Sept. Mechanical Tabulation, Oct 
Market Guide, Nov. Circulation (ABC). 
11,526; (gross), 12,277. Newspapers and 
employes, 49%; advertisers and employes, 


15%; agencies and employes, 3%; repre- 
sentatives, 2%; others, 31% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $275.00 $154.00 $ 85.00 
13 220.00 123.00 68.00 
26 206.00 116.00 64.00 
52 182.00 103.00 57.00 


Standard color rate, $80.00 per page, per 
color; additional pages, $40.00; bleed rate. 
$25.00 per page. 


Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Advertising 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 5 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-° 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 3,720; 
(gross), — Manufacturers, 48%: 
agencies, 15%; graphic arts and adver 
tising service, 7%; media and representa 


tives, 14%; others, 16%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $100 00 $ 55.00 
6 112.50 7.50 46.25 
100.00 75.00 37.50 


For additional data see pages 28-29. 
Market Data Book Number published Oct 

5. Forms close Oct. 10. Cash _ dis- 
count, 2% Rates—1 page, $1 50: 2 pages, 
$137.50; 4 pages, $125. Discount to adver- 
tisers using space in regular monthly is- 
sues—3 pages in regular issues, 5%; 6 
pages in regular issues, 7%%; 12 pages 
in regular issues, 10%. 
Color, $50.00 per page; extra pages, same 
color form, $25.00 per page: bleed 10% 


extra. 
Mail Order Journal, 14 E. 47th St, New 
York. Published by Gerstner Publica 


Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub 
lished 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,200. Rates— 


tions. Est. 1882. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 44.00 $ 22.00 
6 70.00 35.00 17.50 
12 60.00 32.00 15.50 


Color— Red, $2000 per page; other colors, 
$25.00; bleed, $10.00 per page. 


Market Data Book (Consumer Markets 
Edition). 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Advertising Publications, Inc 
Est. 1940. Distribution-controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 
Nov. 25. Forms Ttlose Oct. 25. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Distribution, 5,000. Rates 
—1l1 page, $200; 2 pages, $180 per page; 
4 pages, $160 per page; 6 pages, $140 
per page: 8 pages. $120 per nage 
Standard color rate (red), $25 00; other 
color, $50.00. Bleed rate, 10% for space 
and color. 


Market Data Book Number of Industrial 


Marketing. 
(See Industrial Marketing.) 


Modern Packaging. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Opportunity Magazine, 620 N. Michigar 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Opportunity 
Pub. Co Est. 1923. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12 
Published 2na week nrecedine mo 
Forms close 25th vreceding mo. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1] Pare % Pave . Page 
1 $650.00 $475.00 $2R0.00 
Standard color rate, $65.00 
Packaging Catalog. 
(See PACKAGING.) 
Post, The, 1005 Park Ave. Bidg., Detroit, 


Mich. Published by Mail Adv. Service 
Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthlv, Feb. Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,600 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $ 32.00 $ 21.00 
3 45.00 28.00 18.00 
6 40.00 24.00 15 00 
Premium Practice, 386 4th Ave. New 


York. Published by Bill Bros Pub 
Corp. Est 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 884x114. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May 
1942, S736; (gross), 93250, Member N. B 


P. A tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $166.00 $198.00 
6 2°95 00 150.00 97.00 
12 200.00 133.00 86.00 


Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison <Ave., New 
York Published by Printers’ Ink Pub 
Co.. Ine. Est. 1888, Subscription, $4. Trim 
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ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 





% FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING covers the field made up of men 
in charge of marketing and advertising the many items of 
equipment, materials, supplies and services used by business 
and industrial plants in construction, operation and mainte- 
nance. This is a huge market of big business. 

Readers of 


of greatest concentration of volume purchases of advertising 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING represent the ‘market 


space, catalogs, fine photographs, mechanical drawings, 
paper, bindings, sales portfolios, commercial movies, sound 
slide films, demonstration equipment, models and miniatures: 
and everything useful in the exact presentation of industrial 
and business products. 

With the upturn in business activity in heavy goods lines 
this field has taken on enormous importance and its advertis- 
ing has led the way in serving a host of new functions neces- 


sitated by the wartime economy. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETI 
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THE ONLY PU 
SELLING AND | 








Recognized 
everywhere as 

the primary 
business paper for 


industrial advertisers 


* EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only publication devoted 


exclusively to the problems of manufacturers selling to bu: 
ness and industry. Its broad editorial scope includes cot 


sideration of all of the marketing problems of manufacturer 
of industrial machinery, materials and supplies, business ané 
office equipment, automotive products, etc. It appeals to sale 
and advertising executives with an editorial service designed 
expressly to fit their special requirements. Thus it has intens 


reader interest based upon its acceptance as an exclusive 


source of information on this vital and important subject 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING discusses all of the problems ané 
ramifications of industrial advertising and marketing. It 


well balanced editorial plan gives broad consideration | 
advertising and sales plans and campaigns; to 


paper advertising and its coordination with other marketin: 
a he 
factors; to problems of sales direction; to putting all of & 


le 


merchandising activities into a properly co-ordinated whe 
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r the purpose of reducing the costs of selling and 
stribution. 

Over a period of more than twenty-five years, INDUSTRIAL 
nkETING has concentrated its whole effort in this field. 
is the only publication serving the field and ranks far 
ead of any other publication in the interest and reader 
yalty of the men it serves. 

Now, with Victory the only 
pusTRIAL MARKETING is more vital, more helpful to its 
aders than ever before. It has played a leading and signifi- 
nt role in helping industrial marketers adapt peace-time 
les and advertising tools to a host of wartime uses. 


CIRCULATION 

The circulation coverage of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING con- 
ists of more than 4,600 copies a month. It is a highly 
meentrated circulation, consisting of well over 65 per cent 
industrial advertisers and agencies. 


important consideration, 


uver-readers 
ADVERTISING 

Because the special place and function of INDUSTRIAL 

IARKETING is well recognized, it regularly carries more ad- 


ertising addressed to industrial merchandising and advertis- 
g executives than any other publication anywhere. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Market Data Book Number, published October 25 as 
he thirteenth issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, provides basic 
latistical and market data on all industrial and trade fields. 
s well as rates, circulation and mechanical data on all indus- 
rial and business publications. The object of The Market 
ata Book is to make it easier to study industrial markets 
space in industrial publications. The acceptance 
f The Market Data Book as the only source of reference 


information specially designed for the service of industrial 
dvertisers ‘ 


course contributes to the prestige of the organi- 


ation and t) INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


* 


% PUBLISHERS 


Published monthly, except October, semi-monthly, by 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 
Publication Office: 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second Street 


Los Angeles Office: Garfield Building 


San Francisco Office: Russ Building 


Proved reader interest in terms of 
paid circulation. Highest editorial 
standards and publishing integrity. 











p 
Hit} 
(liv 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES* 


Space Times 1] 6 12 


2-Page Spread . $225.00 $200.00 $175.00 


8. ee : 125.00 112.50 100.00 
I 100.00 7.50 75.00 
Y% Page (2 col.x7%”)..... 75.00 66.25 57.50 
S GE ck cdxcess ; 55.00 16.25 37.50 
% Column ..... 30.00 24.25 19.50 
DG Pb ak a chiwranconne 7.50 6.25 5.00 


Back Cover, $200: Second Cover, $175: Third Cover, $150. 
Front Cover not sold. 


Contract for 4% column space or larger establishes contract rate 


- 


for any space unit used. 


Rate for one extra color in standard color form (red), $25 per 
page additional. Rate for each extra color not in standard form, 
$50 additional for first page, $25 for each additional page in 
same color. Bleed borders, in full page units only, 10 per cent 
additional. 


*These rates apply to all issues except the Market Data Book 
Number, for which special rates apply. 








Published 13 Times Annually by Advertising Publications, Inc. 


100 & OHIO ST. CHICAGO 
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330 W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK 
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size, B'4exll*. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Friday Forms close Friday Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Member A.B.P. Cuircula- 


tion (ABC), 16,151; (cross), 17.8096. Man 

ifacturers 12%: wholesalers, utilities 

banks, trade ass'n, retail, 12%; agencies, 

15%; graphic arts and advertising serv 

ces, 8%; media and representatives 

14%; others, 9% tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
l $240.00 $170.00 $ 80.00 
i’ 210.00 150.00 80.00 
an 195.00 140.00 75.00 
>” 185.00 130.00 70.00 

‘‘olor $100 bleed $40 

Printers’ Ink Moenthiy combined with 


Ink 


Printers’ 


Printing Art, formerly Printed Salesman- 


ship, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Published 
by Printing Arts Publications, Inc. Est 
1903. Subscription, $10 six issues. Trim 
size, 11x14. Type page, 9x12. Published 
bi-monthly Forms close 1 mo. preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
3 185.00 100.06 55.00 
6 175.08 90.00 50.00 
Color—1l page or 2 facing pages, per 
color, $25 extra; bleed, $20 extra 
Progressive Salesman, 22 bk i2th St 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by Progres 
sive Salesman Pub. Co Est. 1935. Pub- 
lished 6 times Feb Mar April, Sept., 
Oct Nov Forms close 5th preceding 
month Covers direct salesmen Free 
(controlled) Trim size 11x17 Type 
pane 10% x15 Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 300, 
Hoo Rates 7 to 13 lines, $2.20; 84 to 
104 lines, $1.85: 420 to 503 lines, 1.55 
Color—1 page (2 colors), $1,000; bleed 
pages not accepted 


Radio Advertising (rates and data), 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Published 
by Standard Rate and Data Service, Ine 
Est. 1929. Subscription in combination 
with Standard Rate and Data, or $20 a 
vear for sub. to Radio Advertising only 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir 
culation (Sworn), 2,500. Rates per page— 
1 time, $150.00; 6 times, $140.00; 12 times 
$125.00. Color—red only, $35 per page 
bleed, $20 extra 


Reporter of Direct Mall Advertising, 17 
E. 42nd St., New York Published by 
Henry Hoke. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist of fol 
lowing month. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discount, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,065 
(includes 520 non-deductible assn’ sub- 
scriptions): (gross), 5,000. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 3 35.00 
6 110.00 65.00 30.00 
12 100.00 60.00 27.50 
Color rates on request; bleed rate, 10% 
extra 
Sales Management, 86 Fourth Ave 
New York. Published by Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc Est. 1918. Subscription. $4 
Trim size, S4xll\ Type page, 7x10 
Published ist and 15th, except Apr. and 
Oct. issued ist, 10th, 20th Forms close 


10 days before publication. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0 Member A.P.B. Circulation 
(ABC), 9.648; (gross), 10,065. Manufac- 
turers, 65%; wholesalers, utilities, banks, 
trade ass'’n, retail, 11%: agencies, 5%; 
graphtc arts and advertising services, 
, media and representatives, 10% 
ithers, 6% Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 72.50 
18 220.00 117.50 65.00 
*6é 205.00 116.00 60.00 
Standard color rate, $110.00 No charge 
for blee« 
The Sample Case, 632 N. Park St.. Co 


lumbus, Ohio. Published by United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America. Est. 1891 
Subscription, $1; foreign, $1.50 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10%. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 16th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 81,000 Rates Flat, 1 page 
$210; 55c¢ per line; 20c per wd. display 
Schemer, The 1555 S. Liberty Ave., Alli- 


ance, Ohio Published by Jarman Pub 

Co Est. 1899 Subscription, $1 Trim 

size, 5%x7% Type page, 4%x7 Pub- 

lished ist Forms close 20th Agency 

discounts, 10-6 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 16.00 $ 800 $ 4.00 
4 12.00 6.00 3.00 


Seathern Advertising and Publishing. 75 


Third St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by Ernest H. Abernathy Pub. Co., Inc 
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Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 28th 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
) $ 99.00 49.50 $ 24.75 
6 90.00 47.25 24.75 
2 81.00 45.00 23.62 
Color—-$25 net per page: bleed, 10% 
extra. 
Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published 
by Specialty Salesman Magazine, Inc 
Est. 1915 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
9%x13% Type page, 8%x12. Published 
10th of mo. preceding Forms close 25th 
of second mo. preceding Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 225,000 Rates—1 page, 
$650; 2 cols., $475: 1 ecol., $280: 42 lines 
to 80 lines, per line, $1.95: 14 lines to 406 
lines, per line, $2.05 

Standard color (red) $65 


330 W 
Na- 


Standard Advertising Hegister, 
42nd St., New York. Published by 
tional Register Publishing Co., Inc. Est 
1915 Subscription, $75.00. Trim size, 
6x10 Type page, 4%x8% Published 
April Forms Feb Circulation, 
Poona 


close 


Standard Hate & Data Service, 333 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago Published by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Est 
1919 Subscription, $40.00. Type page. 
8%x11 Published last Saturday. Three 
sections, newspapers, business paper and 


magazine-farm paper. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation 
(ABC), newspaper section, 2,082; agen- 
cies, 60%; advertisers, 17%; publishers 
and representatives, 18%: others, 5% 
business paper section. 1,978; agencies, 
63%; advertisers, 17°: publishers and 
representatives, 16°: others, 4%: maga- 
zine-farm paper section, 1,001; agencies, 
62%; advertisers, 15%; publishers and 
representatives, 17%; others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Cols 1 Col. 
$200.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 190.00 140.00 100.00 
12 180.00 130.00 90.00 
Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Tide Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1927 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%4x11%4 


Type page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th 
Forms close 20th and 5th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 7.550; (gross), 9,360. Manu- 
facturers, 33%; wholesalers, utilities, 


banks, trade ass'ns, retail, 10%: agencies. 

22%: graphic arts and advertising serv- 

ices, 7%: media and representatives 

19%; others 9% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ls Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
6 190.00 142.50 73.00 
12 180.00 135.00 67.60 
24 162.00 121.50 61.00 


Standard color rate, $90; bleed rate, $40 


Western Advertising, 564 Market st., San 
Francisco Calif Published by Ramsey 


Oppenheim. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size. 9x12. Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 25th of preced- 
ing month Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 2,641; (gross), 3,415. 
Manufacturers, 7%: wholesalers, utili 
ties, banks, trade ass'’ns, 5%: agencies, 
17 graphic arts and advertising serv- 
ices 19%; media and representatives. 
24°. ; schools, 10°: others, 25° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 606.00 
6 105.00 7.50 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 42.50 
Color—1l page or 2 pages facing, $50 
extra per add'l color: bleed, $15 per 
page No charge on color bleed 
CANADA 
Canadian Advertising, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Type page, 7x10 Trim size, 


9% x12 
July, Oct 


Published quarterly Jan., Apr., 
Forms close 5th same month 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCAB), Dec 31, 1941. 1.342. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
4 70.00 42.50 25.00 
Color—$25 extra; bleed, 10% extra 
Marketing, 119 York St.. Toronto, Ont 
Published by W. A. Lydiatt. Est. 1908 


Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 
Forms close Tuesday 


Subscription, $2 
lished Saturday. 


Agency discounts, 15% Circulation 
(ABC), 2,056; (gross), 2.268. Manufac- 
turers and advertisers, 54%° agencies, 


19%; publishers and representatives 
18%; others, 9%; Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Pag: 
1 $134.40 67.20 $ 33.60 
13 87.36 47.04 25.2¢ 
52 80.64 40.32 21.84 


Color—l1 page or less, $30 extra; 2-pag 
spread, $40; bleed, 10% extra. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


National Sign Journal, 72 Broadwa 
Denver, Colo. Published by Nation: 
Sign Pub. Co Est 1936. Free (con 
trolled). Trim size, 7x9. Type pag: 
5x7% Published 15th. Forms close 5t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. repor 
on request Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 9,254 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pae: 
1 $ 66.00 $ 40.00 $ 27.5 
6 58.00 32.00 22.54 
12 54.00 28.00 20.01 


Standard color rate, $45 per color; bleed 
15% to page cost. 

Outdoor Advertising Ass’n News, 165 \\ 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published b 
Outdoor Adv. Ass'n of America, Inc. Fest 


1910 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 11% x 
16% Type page, 10%x15 Published 
15th Forms close Ist Agency di 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher 
Statement), 1,441 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag: 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.01 
6 125.00 75.00 41.0% 
12 100.00 59.50 > eh 
Color $50: bleed, $10 


Signs of the Times, 1209 Sycamore St 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by The Sign 
of Times Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 13-2 Circulatior 
(ABC), 8,946; (gross), 9.958, Sign manu 


facturers, 55% ; outdoor advertising 

plants, 16%: advertisers, 10%: schools 

libraries, students, artists, 8%: others 

11%. tates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Paes 
1 $140 00 $104.00 $ 62.00 
6 120.00 88.00 54.00 
12 110.00 80.00 50.00 

Color—$50 per page; bleed, 15% extra 


VENDING MACHINES 


Automatic Age, 4416-18 Elston Ave., 
Published by Automatic Age, Inc 
1925. Subscription. $1. Trim size 
S%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Chi 


Statement), 5,600. Vending machine op 
erators, 94%; mfrs., 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 4400 $ 27.50 
6 66.00 35.75 22.00 
12 55.00 32.50 20.00 


Color—$10 per page; bleed, $6 per page 
Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort 


Worth, Texas. Published by Branch 
Smith Publications. Est. 1930 Sub 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Tvpe 
page, 6% x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 3500 $ 20.00 
6 55 00 30.00 18.0! 
12 50.00 27.50 16.01 
The Billboard. 
(See MoTION Picture INpuUstTrRYy, AMUS 
MENTS. ) 
Coin Machine Journal, 328 S. Jeffers: 


St.. Chicago. Published by Coin Machin: 


Journal, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7¥!' 
Published 15th of mo. Forms close l(t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,117 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 5600 $ 33.0: 
6 85.00 48.00 25.0% 
12 75.00 44.00 22.5 
Standard color, red, $12.50; $17.50 f 


other process col.; bleed rate, $5. 

Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Bl‘ 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1933. Subscri) 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
6%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 5! 


Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulat 

(Publisher's Statement), 4,586. Rate 

Color, $15; bleed, $5 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 3 32.50 $ 17.0 
12 54.00 9.25 15 

OPS, 732 West Van Buren St., Chicae 


Kallis & Co. Est. 1% 

Type page, 11%*x 
Published Friday. Forms close 5 P 
Wed. Agency discount 15-2. Circulat 
(Publisher's Statement), 10,215. tat 
—Il1 page. $225; % page, $112.50; % pase 
$56.25. Color, $50 


Published by M. 
Subscription, $3 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 

Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes al] the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
tl 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
" its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 

humidification, dehumidification, 
irculation, and cleaning—<alls for 
ervices of both engineer and con- 
r. The steps through which 
1 job passes are two: (1) design 
specification; (2) purchase and 
lation. 

factors involved in the design 
pecification stage include: Con- 
g engineers and architects who do 
own engineering; large contrac- 
with engineering departments; 
ers of large industrial plants; 
eers of large buildings; and de- 
g engineers of air conditioning 
nent manufacturers. 


Air Filters 
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Materials 
Pro- Used and 
Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work — Firm km- Rol Inst led 
No $( 000) Members _ ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
Group ..............37,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,1338 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... 1572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
IN eid ha eas: oon 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
EE Ge kdawéd Drdened 2,122 62,384 2,283 11,954 17,044 33.761 
Sr 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 
Plumbing with sheet 
ee 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
Group pconevvcreskigtee Betmee i220 44,631 56,474 84,043 
ar 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 35,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68.725 3,216 16,906 21,434 32,133 
OS —Ee er 3,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 
Bureau of the Census 
Purchase and installation of the sys- Conrper Tube Fittings Pumps 
A s Pipe Fittings Recorders 
tem involves these factors: Large con- Refrigeration Refrigerants 
tractors; engineers of large industrial ate he a 


plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Rearings Refrigerating 
Relts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 
Unit Coolers Motors 


Srray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 
Sheet Metal Ducts Damper Onperators 
and Fittings Valve Operators 
Fans Ozone Apparatus 
Pipe, all kinds 


Duct Damners 
Dehumidifiers 
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Cooling Surface 
Heating Surface 


Humidifiers 
Humidistats 


Insulation Tanks 

Ionization Thermometers 

Cooling Towers Thermostats 

Steam Traps Tools 

Tubing Valves 

Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal cemfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 

Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 

Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically) 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 

Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
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Air Conditioning* Group Group 
7 Materials oe Materials i Material , 
Used and Used and Used and | 
Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipm : 
of Work Installed of Work Installed of Work Install : 
No $(000) $1000) No. $(000) $1000) No. $(000) $(000) i 
Alabama ....... a 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 89 2,430 1,262 
PEE WGeietiens-a0a eC 11 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 207 
RE ee ae vr ee 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
California ....... 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 | 
EE ide weg as benno 3 wan een 339 6,056 3,295 88 954 465 
SE inctevens e604 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
SE sh adenneces ss 7 i rhe ve 148 2,506 1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
DEE setdaweneneess - 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
SE “Seceveeasonane-es 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
Erne peenes on seal a 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
Meeting cae a aradkenuds 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
PD ch ktobedwadeae 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
= a eee 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2,232 1,039 
eee ee - 495 3,791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
Kentucky ............... 5 126 64 495 6,002 3,231 153 1,927 918 
DE é¢cnewneteesed 1: 1,462 871 oa ry ryt . = ee 
DP itheadecnween naan i <-e wai 32 2, , ‘ 2 
en ie ake Cee eee 9 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 
Massachusetts .......... 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 395 7,238 2,734 
Michigan .......... ee ~»— BB—~—«OTG 1,183 1,365 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4,369 
Minnesota ........... 23 618 367 824 14,322 ] 909 202 3,927 oe 
ee - ss: 7 164 1,672 843 = . oa , be 
SE s60cescocnesce 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15,419 8,087 456 83: 2,04: 
SEE scnonssantaneese a a 122 =. 2,129,152 25 359 163 
Nebraska ..... ROPER 9 219 146 370 3,823 2,076 71 1135 64 
Nevada ...... fa el 39 648 319 12 687 315 
New Hampshire . ae baa an 196 2,130 1,092 39 " ot . 108 
New Jersey .... 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 - ‘ "17 
New Mexico ............ ~~ 95 1,104 624 20 230 
, , an a en - € BRS 7 072 
New York .......... 77 7373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49,128 1,683 25,411 11,0 
North Carolina .. aa 8 602 360 387 9,098 5,241 145 —_ 1,val 
North Dakota .. 1 100 44 83 1,045 564 alt one? 5 553 
| reepreees alatb 53 1,563 776 2,282 34,127 17,260 975 12,527 518 
DD wcansendeencen 323 4,050 2,183 ow 1,087 ees 
- - i 1 onR~SCS*«S 2.87 1,616 734 
ee 6 401 255 362 5,151 2,879 100 1,61 2 
Pennsylvania 44-3035 1,759 8,798 49,582 14,551 — SS Ss 
Rhode Island . ; aie a 260 2,832 1,518 ~ "147 403 
South Carolina 5 234 139 191 3,652 yt 10 183 95 
South Dakota .... +O 111 1,003 507 i __ ae : 
. en en ——— _ — " @ OFS a6 2 6: 1.230 
Tennessee ..... 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 123 
Texas ...... 42 3,265 2,149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,770 2,861 
SN at ie 148 2,091 = zo aa1 157 
Vermont a ios er 155 1,427 4 1 <4 e 960 1.478 
Ne A wee wee cen 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 _ 2,960 Late 
a SS an .  4£ee > an 2 1° ‘ 1.977 967 
Washington caine 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 id aa 
West Virginia 4 134 60 252 2,757 1,330 349 6 oH 9 796 
Wisconsin 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 oy = .“— — 
Wyoming ... . 15 963 62 ea _ — 
Tk i bate keRies Sie 798 40,396 22,911 37,1 12 572,878 299,691 11,793 187,655 84,045 
Air conditioning with or without heating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. —Bureau of the Census. 
Because winter air conditioning the planning and specification of equip- — -¥ 2 povare: tegen yam ” 
necessarily operates in conjunction with ment to go into such installations, it is oo oh ser os a oe Re char’ 6 ouuiined 
the heating system, leading manufac- !mportant that the equipment _ parts value of $55,394,598 as compared with 
turers of all types of heating equip- manufacturer maaee — thew co $40,892 606 in 1940 i The gain in 194! 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, motional plans determining those mos ge =: 699. ; ‘mately 35.5 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now important to him by the nature of his was $14,501,65 th a en eee . 
S, COZ »§ eggs : . r ce or the previous year. 
offering air conditioning units. There- product—that is, whether his gs saahng per cent over the pre ) 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- affiliated with the warm air or “radi- An analysis of these figures, as 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- tor” type of system, aon . panel ported by Sheet Metal Worker, 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas tes In conjunction with aghoge ae closes an amazing rise in orders boo! 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 4 Stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- for gas-fired warm-air heating equ 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- ble to all of them. ment, particularly of the forced cir 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell Complete census bureau figures for lation type. The gain was 72 per 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 1941, covering orders booked by 100 Orders booked for oil-burning ty! 
ing equipment. Thus being factors in manufacturers of warm-air heating also showed a substantial increase ov 
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FIELD 
he heating of industrial plants and large buildings 
1e piping of high and low pressure steam, water, process liquids, compressed 
ir, gas, refrigerants, etc. 
the air conditioning for process work in industry and for comfort in industrial, 
ommercial, public and institutional buildings 
these are the field of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
lt is an engineering and contracting field, involving design, specification, installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of the mechanical services for which the pub- 
lication is named, 


PURCHASE-CONTROL GROUPS 


There are four main purchase-control groups in the industrial and large building 
heating, piping and air conditioning field 

(1) Consulting Engineers and Engineering Architects who design and 
write the specifications for systems to be installed, modernized or altered in 
industrial plants and large buildings. There are not, in the field, to exceed 600 
such independent engineers and architects who have their own engineering staffs. 
HPAC’s latest A.B.C, statement shows a total of 495 subscribers in this classi- 
fication, with 157 staff engineers in addition. 

(2) Contractors who bid on consulting engineers’, architects’ or owners’ 
plans and specifications for new construction and purchase, assemble, fabricate 
and install the equipment into complete systems; and who, in most cases, serve 
regularly the maintenance needs of plants throughout all industries—over 40,000 
plants are maintained by HPAC contractor-readers, per a recent survey. There 
are about 2,400 contractors in the country with the knowledge, facilities and 
financial resources to handle this work. HPAC’s A.B.C. statement shows 1,734 
contractor subscribers, plus 440 engineers employed by contractors, a total of 2,174. 
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(3) Engineers of Industrial Plants 
own equipment for maintenance, replacement and extension requirements. (All 
other plants have such work done for them by the contractors and consulting 
engineers described above.) There are probably not more than 2,000 plants large 
enough to maintain their own heating, piping and air conditioning engineering 
and installing organizations. HPAC’s A.B.C, 


n this classification. 


(4) Engineers in Large Buildings, Real Estate Management Com- 


which purchase and install their 


statement shows 1,778 subscribers 
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panies, Government Branches, etc., who specify equipment for the upkeep 
of mechanical services under their charge both for buildings already functioning 
and in new buildings to come under their charge. Perhaps 1,200 would cover 


the real important ones. 
this classification. 


In addition public utilities and district heat- 
ing companies are important factors; also 
manufacturers of heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning equipment who buy many materials 
in the production of and for parts of their 
products. All such related factors are sub- 


scribers of HPAC. 
CIRCULATION TRENDS 


The conversion to war of heating, piping and 
air conditioning services is reflected in a re- 
view of trends in HPAC’s circulation. 
While HPAC’s subscription total rose by 5.6 
per cent in the year from June 1941 to June 
1942, its circulation among large industrial 
plants increased more than 21] per cent; 
among government engineers more than 20 
per cent; among consulting engineers and 
architects more than 15 per cent, and among 
big heating, piping and air conditioning 
contractors more than 6 per cent. 
Most of HPAC’s subscribers today are the 
: men who were handling the big heat- 
piping and air conditioning jobs before 
war. Some are still at their old stands, 
ng converted their organizations, knowl- 
and skill to war work, but many have 
d into war plants or have gone into 
Navy and Government services to do 
ng, piping and air conditioning work. 
the war these men will go back to 
ing the vast heating, piping and air 
tioning requirements in the volume of 
ruction, repair and alteration work that 
be necessary in private industry. For 
ire heating, piping and air conditioning 
doing heating, piping, and air condi- 
x work wherever it best serves the busi- 
ndustrial and social needs of the coun- 
nd depending upon HPAC to give them 


HPAC’s A.B.C. statement shows 1.045 subscribers in 


ideas, solve their problems, sell them their 
goods, 


EDITORIAL 

Editorially, HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING has an important respon- 
sibility to give to its readers the information 
that will enable them to apply heating, piping 
and air conditioning services to speed pro- 
duction, improve methods of warfare, save 
and protect lives, to contribute in many other 
ways to the nation’s war effort. 

A technical publication such as HPAC can- 
not be a “one-man” or a “two-man” paper. 
Thus, HPAC, to assure complete and accu- 
rate coverage of all subjects, maintains its 
own editorial staff, under Editor C. M. 
Burnam, Jr., for contacts with the field and 
selection of timely practical subjects and, 
in addition, has a large consulting and con- 
tributing editorial board of outstanding en- 
gineers in the field, for advice and help, as 
well as contributions, in procuring the right 
articles from the right people. 


PROVED READERSHIP 

The work of The Eastman Research Organ- 
ization on HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON. 
DITIONING over a period of three years has 
established an average readership of each 
issue of 84 per cent of the total circulation. 
Intensive readership and acceptance is fur- 
ther proved by requests from readers in all 
branches of the field for reprints, tear sheets, 
engineering and application data, and by the 
quotations from HPAC included in technical 


books. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY NUMBER 
The January issue of HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING each year includes 





a complete, up-to-date Directory, listing (1) 
every product used in “big building and in 
dustrial” heating, piping and air condition- 
ing work with the names of all manufactur 
ers making it, (2) trade names with identifi- 
cations as to the products they cover and 
their manufacturers, (3) a full manufactur- 
ers’ name and address section. These features 
are added to the regular editorial content at 
no extra cost to the reader and at no extra 
premium to advertisers. 


ADVERTISING 
Products with applications in heating, piping 
and air conditioning services have a proved 
high potential among HPAC subscribers, and 
HPAC is a well-read book—with proof that 
both editorial and advertising pages receive 
interested attention from readers. 
Write for a copy of “How to Prove the Value 
of Your Business Paper Advertising in Terms 
of Dollars and Cents,” a study based upon 
actual readership of specific advertisements 
in HPAC, projected in terms of dollars and 
cents to visualize the actual value received 
from the advertising contacts made through 
HPAC,. 
HPAC has carried more advertising on prod 
ucts for its field than any other publication 
. in the last few years two and three times 
as much as its nearest competitor. Here are 
the page totals for the last several years. 
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1940, while coal-burning types failed to 
maintain the rate of increase estab- 
lished in the early months of the year. 


The 1941 total was $27,370,000; 1940, 
$25,883,000. 
Orders booked for 45,303 gas-fired 


heaters reported by the Census Bureau 
by no means represent the total for the 
year, as reports were received from 
only 100 manufacturers. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Association of Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, “expanded 
to represent 100 per cent of the indus- 
try,” total of gas-fired furnaces 
were 75,000 units. The same associa- 
tion reported 1941 sales of 30,000 con- 
version burners and 150,000 gas floor 
furnaces. 


Gas 


sales 


An outstanding gain was reported 
by the Bureau of the Census for fur- 
nace-burner units, as compared with 


boiler-burner units. For the first time 
shipments of furnace-burner units ex- 
ceeded those of boiler-burner units in 
1941. The 1941 totals were 43,103 and 
30,129, respectively. 
Domestic oil burner 
1941, as reported by 159 manufactur- 
total 303,869, as compared with 
264,232 in 1940 (170 manufacturers 
reporting). Thus, in spite of the fuel 
oil shortage and the resultant restric- 
tions during the late summer of 1941 
in the sale of fuel oil, the year’s opera- 


shipments in 


ers, 


tions showed a net gain in oil burner 
shipments of 15 per cent. 
Factory sales of domestic stokers 


reported by 101 manufacturers were 
175,844 compared with a total of 136,- 
004 in 1940, or a gain of 29 per cent. 
It is notable that 1941 sales of anthra- 
cite stokers of 17,110, as compared 
with 12,837 in 1930, represented a gain 
of 33 per cent. 


Value of orders booked in 1941 by 
105 manufacturers for fans designed 
for light-duty ventilation, including 


attic ventilators but not fans for use 
in free air, amounted to $7,197,726, as 
compared with $4,763,232 in 1940. 
These figures both direct-con- 
nected and belt-driven types. 

While war production caused a curb 
to be imposed on air conditioning for 
domestic and retail use, the slack was 
than taken up by requirements 
of manufacturing plants. Air condi- 
tioning is an essential phase of the 
processes of many plants producing 
war implements. 

Heating and Ventilating asserts that 
“the war has industrialized the mar- 
ket for heating and air conditioning 
products,” and it reported that in 1942 
$225,000,000 worth of equipment of 
this type was specified and bought for 
industrial building construction. The 
list includes fans, pipe, boilers, de- 
humidifiers, unit heaters, sheet metal, 


cover 


more 


dust collectors, refrigerating equip- 
ment, etc, 
This publication identifies 31 indus- 


tries in which air conditioning is essen- 
tial to production. 

Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
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Air Conditioning Installations 
in the U. S. 


(As reported on the lines of 183 electric 
utilities as of Jan. 1, 1940. From the 1940 
survey of Edison Electric Institute.) 
Application No Hp. 

Residential 





Apartments, Private Homes 9,664 17,348 
Commercial 
Apartments eon 82 2,466 
tanks , 526 19,777 
Barber and Beauty Shops 645 4,205 
Broadcasting Studios ‘ 156 4,825 
Clubs 268 »,039 
Funeral Homes 683 6,353 
Hospitals 420 6.684 
Hotels . ° . ° 1,087 45,644 
Office Buildings ; 974 96,054 
Offices, Doctors and Dent- 
ists ' 1,360 3,193 
Offices, Miscellaneous 8,308 55,536 
Public Buildings 363 51,603 
Recreational 142 3,007 
Restaurants . 4,518 73,255 
Stores Department 806 87,899 
Stores, Drug 785 9,406 
Stores, Retail Miscellaneous 4,889 76,658 
Theatres 1,942 167,280 
Other Commercial 1,861 29,373 
Industrial 
Candy Manufacturing 181 10,009 
Drug and Chemical Mfg 60 2,949 
Printing and Lithographing 112 6,848 
Textile Manufacturing 43 2,287 
Tobacco Manufacturing 27 1,500 
Metal Working , 9 325 
Food Processing 268 6.035 
Fur Storage 120 637 
Other Industrial 2.190 74,472 
Miscellaneous Industrial Not 
Classified 115 2,341 
Total Installations , 412,604 873,024 
Installations included above 
that use power other than 
central station electric 263 8,799 
Self-contained conditioners 
included above 
1% hp. or less (Room 
Coolers) : 10,786 7,645 
2 hp. or larger (Store Units) 2,689 13,297 





Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
mote equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 

Self contained or packaged units are 
finding their greatest outlet through 
specialty sales organizations and appli- 
ance distributors as their installation 
is of minor character, although the 
other types of contractors and dealers 
mentioned handle them, as well, to 
round out their lines. 

The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
25 manufacturers of air conditioning 
equipment to the Department of Com- 
merce. The report placed orders booked 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with 
$19,704,404 in 1938. A breakdown of 
the 1939 figures is given in the accom- 
panying table. While these figures are 
useful in checking increases and de- 
creases, they obviously apply only to 
specific products and do not represent 
the entire volume of air conditioning. 
Exports 

Exports of United States manufac- 
tured air conditioning equipment in 
1940 were valued at $1,926,045, a loss 
of 9.7 per cent from 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Self- 
contained air conditioning units ac- 
counted for about one-third of all ex- 
ports in both years. 


Manufacturing 


The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 


cluding equipment, materials and sup 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping anc 
Air Conditioning’s list of more thar 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi 
tioning equipment and its installation 
The same publication names near; 
600 concerns which can manufactur: 
the various parts. 

Among the items that make up th: 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosivé 
metals which are necessary under ce1 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the mosc 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 


ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment 
used. 


The number of manufacturers of 
some of the principal equipment and 
units of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning: 
MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED 

CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
AND UNITS 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 4 

Refrigerating, reciprocating I 

Refrigerating, steam jet 
COGeMRS, WE, BOGE TPO cccccccccccsess 41 


Cee, SUOMEOE GIDO ccccccceccccves 45 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption and adsorp- 
DD. abn bbe babes 0s seen eewéseees 11 
PA, GHEE ceccc . eecccccnsences 56 
De cchenkeprndeeRees webebs 660604 70 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant............. 21 
i Ce Cc cneeee ee neee eee 34 
Unit, room type without heating...... 22 
SURFACE, cooling, brine... ..ccceccseces 38 
Pn. Kc b Mh ehheneeeenevenvns . 44 
ee GD pn cceeeenabeeosconss ] 
Units, air conditioning, comfort 
Summer, central plant type.......... 49 
Pt PE cccecnteaecencedweses 48 
I ao titans rahi hy Welk dee Oa 42 
Winter, central plant type......... . 39 
i Cn teehee eke nen ekane ee 28 
Year-round, central plant type...... 45 
.. § ere er 33 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling. . 33 
Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 22 
Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 
GEE. .60ctanatdsenoeaee Riis Rhee 35 
Heating and humidifying......... 39 
UNITs, window ventilator and filter 2 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan....... praca . 41 
i Ce cvete oak edheeteseee cee 33 
i “cies ca cusad watinbdcbetes meee . 10 
We ME cee anesebsbcuee eee aes 41 


In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject t 
executive approval he decides what m: 
tors, filters, valves and other equipmen! 





Breakdown of 1940 
Summer Air Conditioning 


(Estimated) 
Number _Hy 


Commercial i . 74.2% idee 
Industrial . ; 4.9 j 
Theater . , ‘ 1.8 14 4 
Public and Inst... 0.2 0 ‘ 
Residential 18.9 1.1 
Total 100% 100 


He ating & Ventilati 
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Ciretation Gacts 


about 


HEATING ano VENTILATING 
The Air Conditioning Monthly 





TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
11,182 COPIES 


BRETT TTETTT TOTTI ETL ETT 8,978 
SBipmete BUSTNIEOM. cc ccccccccvsenscvccces 1,613 
Field Staff, Advertisers, Advertising Agencies.. 591 


(6 months average, January-June, 1942) 


*These Directed Distribution copies represent coverage of cer- 
tain outstanding heating and air conditioning engineers, not 
otherwise reached by paid circulation. Paid copies plus 
Directed copies give advertisers the broadest possible coverage 
of the market's key buyers of equipment. 











Since HEATING and VENTILATING’S directed dis- 
tribution is left unclassified in the A.B.C. Statements, 
we recommend the use of the following figures which 
show HEATING and VENTILATING’S complete cov- 
erage—paid plus directed copies. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION * 


New England ....... tala 
Tee ee rere ere 2,494 


EE a. oe cd a ci oi ak Rie Ae ne oe ia 1,109 
NS OCT eer ree 4,191 
es ns rw bana rae We 322 
RE I is os bw n'm ne Sibi bere ae eves 735 
a arene er eee 291 
a cn crate elated at 159 
I ae: wah wc werk waters 420 
I in Sige os 2 Oe a ke 234 
Ny Se ee eres ee eee a ree 5 
Foreign ........ ee eee : year 181 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION * 


Consulting engineers, 350; architects, 184; engineers em- 
ployed by consulting engineers, 165; engineers employed 
by architects, 117; contractors and members of contract- 
ing organizations, 1,396; engineers employed by contrac- 
tors, 278; federal, state, county or city government and 
01 boards, including members of their engineering 
ts, 697; public utilities, including district heating 
panies, engineers, officials and other employees, 594; 
istrial firms (including railroads), their executives, 
neers and other employees, 2,897; buildings, includ- 
‘fice, hospital, hotel, theatre and institutional build- 
real estate holdings and real estate management 
panies, including members of their engineering staffs, 

manufacturers of air conditioning, heating, piping, 
ventilating equipment, their officials and employees, 
designing engineers, 215; manufacturers’ agents and 


Oona maa ea 





sales engineering firms, 156; sales engineers and sales- 
men, 830; wholesalers, 93; dealers, 372; educational insti- 
tutions, public libraries and technical associations, 654; 
miscellaneous, 161; unclassified, 401. 


*Based on distribution (including paid circulation and 
directed distribution) of May, 1942, issue—10,887 copies. 


TODAY’S HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
MARKET 


The pre-war heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
market—predominantly commercial, residential and pub- 
lic—has been put on ice, so to speak, for the duration of 
the war. But it is not the war casualty one might think 
for manufacturers of heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment, because, industrial and military construction—war 
manufacturing plants, airports, shipyards, war housing, 
storage facilities, and all such construction—has more 
than made up the loss of business in the civilian field. 
Wartime construction is now at the rate of 12% billion 
dollars a year, which may reach a peak of 13% billion 
dollars by the end of the year. 


The current demand for mechanical equipment to control 
atmospheric conditions in industrial plants has no prece- 
dent. In 1925 and 1929 air conditioned factories were 
pretty rare; today’s war construction includes huge air 
conditioned structures such as those designed for Ford, 
Buick, Studebaker, Curtiss-Wright, and others. Grind- 
ing, buffing, plating, cleaning, and similar processes in 
today’s modern factory are practically all such that ex- 
haust ventilation is required. Cooling has become com- 
monplace in precision machine shops, and means for a 
high degree of air cleaning in certain departments are 
being widely adopted. Heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning equipment has a high utility value today in 
manufacturing processes. 


Editorial Coverage of Field: HEATING and VENTILAT- 
ING’S editorial wartime program includes a “Profits in 
Air” section which presents comprehensive information 
on the industrial application of heating, ventilation and 
air conditioning. This section is very popular with 
HEATING and VENTILATING’S readers; so, also, are 
the special reference sections on such subjects as Indus- 
trial Exhaust Ventilation; Ventilating and Heating of 
Air Raid Shelters; Saving Fuel for Heating; Radiant 
Heating. 


Circulation Coverage of Market: HEATING and VENTIL- 
ATING has carefully directed its circulation activities 
to provide maximum coverage of the greatly expanded 
industrial field and growth in buying personnel. Over 
2,800 important plants are reached. HEATING and 
VENTILATING’S circulation system includes a plan of 
directed distribution so designed that important person- 
nel changes can be covered immediately when notice of 
change is available. A copy of a special Circulation 
Analysis presenting the complete story of HEATING 
and VENTILATING’S coverage of today’s market will 
be sent on request. 


HEATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Published by The INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of MACHINERY 
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will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 


More than 14,000,000 homes in the 
United States have central heating 
equipment, acording to the 1940 Census 
of Housing. The homes with central 
heating represent 42 per cent of the 
$4,144,370 occupied dwelling units for 
which type of heating equipment was 
reported. 


Coal or coke was the principal fuel 
used for heating 54.2 per cent of the 
occupied dwelling units, while wood 
was reported for 22.6 per cent, gas for 
11.2 per cent and fuel oil or other 
petroleum products for 9.9 per cent. 
Almost two-thirds of the 3,396,212 
dwelling units reporting the use of 
petroleum products as heating fuel 
were in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic and South Atlantic states, where 
restrictions were placed on sale of 
these products in 1942. 


Steam or hot water systems furnished 
heat for 7,424,844 occupied dwelling 
units, or about one-fifth of all homes, 
and piped warm air systems for 5,- 
725,273 occupied units, or one-sixth of 
the total. The number of central heat- 
ing installations is considerably less 
than the number of dwelling units 
heated with such equipment because a 
majority of the dwelling units in multi- 
family structures are heated by one in- 
stallation which serves the entire struc- 
ture. 

Central heat from a pipeless warm 
air furnace was provided in 1,193,516 
homes, or 3.5 per cent. Almost 20 mil- 
lion homes were without central heat- 
ing equipment, but most of these were 
reported as having “heating stoves.” 
This category includes regular heating 
stoves, circulator heaters with flues, 
and non-portable electric or gas 
heaters. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 

The production of heating equipment 
by establishments reporting to the 1939 
and 1937 Census of Manufactures was 
valued as follows: 


HEATING APPARATUS, 1937-39 


1937 1e3o 

Steam and hot water 

heating boilers and 

parts $26,763,388 $43,496,000 
Radiators 17,086,782 
Warm air furnaces 

parts and registers. 38,.197.140 38,224,632 
Unit heaters 7,194,515 10,286,645 
Coal and wood heat- 

ne stoves 16,854,014 9,180,133 
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Air Conditioning Systems and Equipment Orders Booked by 


125 Manufacturers, 1938-39 


TOTAL 266 baddehnheeeweee tee bsedsenionehheninnseteneses 
AIR C ONDITIONING GROUP—-TOTAL sn occccccccceccccecesese 
Air conditioning systems primarily for summer use: 
Systems for installation in room or rooms to be condi- 
tioned: 
Self-contained: 


Cm OO Gee Bebe 1 Bsc cc ccccceccccccscescectcese 
Over 1 hp. up to and including 5 hp..............++- 
COO TH Bin nc cen hecetewee seen pe nddnuhéasegniéeeesseeess 
Not self-contained, same as above, excluding refrig- 
GRE EE 6666.6 00065060 655 ene eneh eons se sgusetesesees 


Central station systems (including cost of installation, if 
to be installed): 
POP BUMIMM COGRTOEE. 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccsccecseses 
ee ID GI, oboe ccesecececasnesenentscensesesss 
Year-round air conditioning central station systems (includ- 
ing cost of installation, if to be installed): 
a ST err eee - 
WO BONERS WB ac ccccecccccesenssccadescotcesucececesen 
Air conditioning systems primarily for winter use: 
Complete units, including furnace, blower, air cleaner, 
humidifier, and control equipment. ...........eceeeeeeeeee 
Warm-air furnace, for sales separately............-sseeeee. 
Air conditioning units, for use with steam or hot water 
boiler, consisting of heat transfer coils, air cleaner, 
humidifier, and control equipment ...........0+eeceeeeeees 
Component units of air conditioning systems (other than 
furnaces) for sale separately 
Refrigerating or cooling units for sale for air condition- 
ing systems: 
TR a ee a eee eer eT eer 
1 hp. and over but under 10 Rp......ccccccccccccccces 
10 hp. and over but under 25 hp......... TTT TT TT 
25 hp. and over but under 50 hp........ vmee ane san 
50 hp. to and including 100 Dp... ..ccccccscccsccccces 
Condensers: 
Shell and coil or shell and tube......cccccccccccccces 
BOURNE OS CUDD oc nceccccucecnnaeseccccescsscescoscecs 
Heat transfer coiis and coils for direct expansion........ 
Units consisting of heat transfer coils, air cleaner. 
blower, humidifying and dehumidifying equipment, 
but excluding heat and cooling units ...........+.+04++ 
Circulating unit consisting of blower and filter........ 
Air filters for sale separately (sale of filters used with ma- 
chinery other than fans are not included): 
Automatic self-cleaning filters .........cccesccescccsscces 
Medium resistance non-automatic filters .............. 
Low resistance non-automatic filters ............0-eeeees 
GE «sabe ckanendecs baebeddadene wees cceseswnenes 
Air washers, inc luding pumps and motors and control ‘whe re 
CEE bn. dncennensecceedsceveecetse Seenttbadibs swan dheneees 
Humidifiers: 
Human comfort type: 
Independent unit not for use with air conditioning 
PE: 25 xc et ended esckssbactepenestinedteenetendeess 
Unit for use with air conditioning apparatus......... - 
For industrial use (textile mills, etc.) ..........ceeecceeees 
PAN GROUP—TOTAL, ..ccccccccccccscccccccccccescccccces ‘ 
Fans, ventilating and circulating, for sale separately (in- 
cluding bearings, pulleys, or couplings, if furnished): 
For public and semi-public buildings ..............++..- 
For general industrial use ..............+:. 
Domestic air circulating fans and blowers sold separately 
For jobber stocks and unknown wuseS ...........ssee65 
Fans for mechanical draft, for sale separately: 
In boiler plants less than 200 hp., including undergrate 
blowers chan 6660605050400 0000068s058b50.0606060066O00 
In boiler plants 200 hp. and over, gas draft fans......... 
In boiler plants 200 hp. and over, undergrate blowers...... 
SET ORS TOPURGSR, TOTHOR, GOB. cccccoccdccctcccesceseeses 
Small housed and propeller fans, for sale separately 
Direct connected small housed blowers with motors and 
GUUGTORD CHROTOREMIEIEO GIRTER) co ccccccccccceccceccscescs P 
Propeller fans, direct connected and belted, including attic 
fans (for ventilating only) ...........eese6:. sentvekbasere 
UNIT HEATER GROUP—TOTAL ‘ch ehch che ae htebianeen thes 
Industrial type unit heaters, including heating element and 
motors where furnished 
Equipped with blower-type (centrifugal) fans: 
Steam or hot water heating element ............. 
Gas-fired heating element ........ccccccecccees 
Eauipped with propeller-type fans: 
Steam or hot water heating element........... 
Gas-fired heating element ........ccecccsceces i 
Unit ventilators, including heating element and motors ‘and 
control where furnished Ee Se ee Per : 
Indirect heating surface (not ine luding unit heater surface): 
Steel pipe coil type (manufactured only) ........ é ware gerd 
Cast iron type (manufactured only) ............. 
Copper or aluminum type (manufactured only) 


1939 
$56,907,516 
33,219,165 


1,382,506 
2,051,971 
763,727 


995,876 


3. 222. 500 
116,814 


to 


897 


4,678,686 
5,655,093 


201,324 


29,132 

136,171 | 370,237 
40,968 | 

32,445 J 

584,296 451,909 


72,069 } 
$20,386 
753,823 | 

14,250,069 


2,410,626 
.105, 260 
490,159 
534,185 


-~ 





a) 
eo) 
CoD 
nS 
22> 
2D 
om 


1,682,566 


39,037 
24,258 
956,467 


*Beginning with January, 1939, a revised form was used in collection 


the lumping together of several 1938 figures. 


—Bureau of 


009,436 
7,393 


1938* x 
$40,195,927 
19,704,404 





} 892,434 


1,829,716 
2,860,703 


1,305,961 


1,064,825 


1,508,850 


2,971,818 
8,949,650 


996,171 


4,063,717 


—_ 


1,533,211 


of data, thus | 


the Census 





Oil burners Senentie and accessories making up the complet: 
not Ine wlier or » °° 
furnace units 16.904.500 12.072.499 heating system, and the merchandisin 
Furnace-burner units 2,600,041 2,704,503 of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stoker 
3oller-burner units.. 2,326,287 2,500,000 “aie d oth 
Boiler-burner units.. ) temperature control devices and oth 
Furnace-burner > 2,032.749 1.321.875 related equipment. 

Dt siitveseeevuse ) 


Heating is a contracting and mer- Oil Heat 


chandise business in that it includes There were 130 manufacturers of « 
industrial, 


both the installation and repair of burners, domestic and 


boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 1939, with an output valued at $18 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


covers the field of Sheet Metal Contracting, Warm Air Heating, Residential Air Conditioning 


(ARTISAN 


| 








CIRCULATION 

Following is a table showing the net 
paid circulation of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN for each year since 1936 and for 
the first six months of 1942. 


ene 5445 
| Sn ere ee 5904 
PE aaa 5a tis asea oe 6095 
UN as asta 2 iltia a .. 6280 
Ss owenee Rhee cane 6556 
se ah ok hs eta 6994 
Ist 6 eidiee ee 7037 


MERICAN ARTISAN knows that it 
is reaching the dealers who do the bulk 
of the work, for through field survey 
work carried on constantly over a pe- 
riod of eight years it has determined 
the leading warm air heating and sheet 

tal dealers and has established its 

ilation among these large volume 
deatler-contractors. 


EP ITORIAL 


vish to take this opportunity to thank 
” your intelligent presentation of to- 
conditions in our industry and your 

to the trade as to how to operate. - 








These three divisions join to make one field because, fundamentally, 
they all require the fabrication and application of sheet metal. 


Sheet metal fabricated products are essential to the manufacturing 
and operating processes of vital defense plants and buildings. 

In a recent survey of 550 typical sheet metal contractor-subscribers 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN it was established that such typical con- 
tractors are called upon regularly for industrial sheet metal mainte- 
nance work—ventilation, blow piping, hoods, spray booths, tanks, 
and all types of sheet metal fabricated products—by plants and 
buildings throughout industry. Thus, AMERICAN ARTISAN sub- 
scribers are the factors through which thousands of plants may 
be reached. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN subscribers are also charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the warm air heating plants of 10,000,000 
homes running, safely and economically, with as little fuel as pos- 
sible, and with a minimum of repairs and replacements. But there 
will be necessary furnace repair and replacement work carrying an 
A-10 rating under P-84. And it will be necessary in many instances 
to convert heating systems to the use of other fuels. Some other 
jobs will involve the use of substitute materials or new applications 
of available materials. 

And the construction of additional government and private defense 
housing projects will also require the services of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN dealers and contractors. 

All these essential activities are the.guarantee that these first flight 
dealer-contractors are in business for the duration and will be 
equipped when peace comes to serve as the nucleus through which 
manufacturers’ basic heating and sheet metal business and contacts 
can be re-established. 


factors in this field are sheet metal and warm air heating contractors, 
. Wholesalers and manufacturers. Before the war 25 to 331% per cent 


out of 20,000 contractor-dealers were doing 85 per cent of the work. They 


were the large. capable organizations among whom AMERICAN ARTISAN 


has always concentrated its circulation. 


And they are the ones who are getting 


the business in the field today—through their ability, initiative, aggressiveness 


and resourcefulness. 





This voluntary “testimonial” from an AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN subscriber is the best defi- 
nition of AMERICAN ARTISAN’s position 
in the warm air heating and sheet metal in- 
dustry today. 

For today AMERICAN ARTISAN’s editorial 
job is to help its dealers keep 10,000,000 
American homes heated and do the sheet 
metal work necessary to the war effort. And 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is doing this—inter- 
preting for the Trade the many government 
orders and regulations and the thinking of 
men in Washington; suggesting methods for 
getting more heat from less fuel; reporting 
applications of substitute materials; present- 
ing data on the conversion of heating plants 
to the use of other less scarce fuels; describ- 
ing and illustrating steps and methods and 
kinds of fabrication of sheet metal installa- 
tions and products for war plants. 

In doing this sort of work AMERICAN AR.- 
TISAN is holding together in its reader 
audience the structure of the warm air heat- 
ing and sheet metal industry. 


ADVERTISING 
The advertising pages of AMERICAN AR- 


TISAN are the primary and logical medium 
through which manufacturers of warm air 
heating and sheet metal products maintain 
their basic contacts with the field with a 
view to post war business and readjustment 
to normal activities and through which they 
sell their products for today’s needs and in- 
troduce new products and product uses. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 


{ complete and accurate Directory of all 
manufacturers and products in the warm air 
heating and sheet metal field is a part of the 
January issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
every year. This carries listings of every 
product in the field with the names of all 
manufacturers making them; trade names, 
identified as to products and manufacturers ; 
and complete addresses of all manufacturers. 


The names of companies whose advertising 
appears in the issue are dotted wherever they 
occur in the listings to indicate that readers 
may get more complete details by referring 
to the manufacturer’s advertisement. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


€ North Michigan Avenue 


& 
{\ OUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 


25, 1942 


Chicago, Illinois 
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468,000, according to the Census of Virginia ; 48,6 + 7 : 
. sas sone fest Virginia 63 0 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,000 Mesth Careiion 23.946 3.1 
represented the value of oil burners South Carolina 18,951 1.5 
reorg i: 078 1.4 
made as secondary products of other Floriia. 07344 21.7 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to FE. S. Central 
DD) Kentucky 2,271 0.3 
$24,844,000. . onl team 647 Hy 
This production was divided as fol- Alabama 3.549 0.5 
lows: Mississippi 2 846 0.6 
Fuel-oil burners 1939 1937 
Domestic oj! burners 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 
Number 184,956 181,242 





proximately 826,000 stokers in use in 
Of these, approxi- 


the United States. 
mately 735,000 are usi 
coal, 91,000 Anthracite, 
ports. 


By the end of the year, 


stokers were in use. 


The distribution of these by states is 


OF BITUMINOUS 



















































ng bituminous 
Coal-Heat re- 
e pl 
ove 








over 1,000,000 


shown in the accompanying Coal-Heat 
tabulation: 


DISTRIBUTION 














Value $13,072,492 $16,904,500 STOKERS BY STATES* 
Commercial oil burners Per- Approxi- 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft cent- mate 
Number 10.579 4.454 age Number of 
Value $2,822,150 $668,913 of Instal- 
Industrial oil burners . ‘ Total lations 
Number reported NEW ENGLAND! 87 5,790 
Number 12,245 10,306 Maine ..... 01 70 
Value $2,451,906 $1,623,873 New Hampshire 04 280 
Number not reported, valu $313,514 $305,073 Vermont ..... 02 9 180 
Distillate and kerosene-oil burners for sale separately Massachusetts 10 2,700 
Number 155.921 185,779 Rhode Island 10 600 
Value $1,147,032 $1,785,680 Connecticut 30 2,000 
Purts f al burr . alue 1,543,774 1,465,863 
, or off burners, valu $1,5 : 54,608 MIDDLE ATLANTIC . 10.60 71,650 
on : _ ° “— _ New York 5.00 34,650 
The shortage of fuel oil on the East- to See slabiied New Jersey 100 6000 
ern seaboard reduced shipments of do- ME Rey + 702 10 Pennsylvania ....... 1.60 31,000 
mestic oil burners sharply during the Louisiana 42,584 v4 See Sens: Cannas 46.10 317,700 
first half of 1942. Shipments as re- Pe $6 601 54 Ohio 8.10 55,700 
ported by the Bureau of the Census Mountain — Ry yee 
aaiel : ? . °@ Is eevee ° ‘, 
were only 80,779, compared with 134,- —— : — : ; Michigan 2.00 83,000 
= “i . i. aa daho ob 3.6 ~ , 
806 for the first half of 1941 and 87,865 Wyoming 2194 9 Wisconsin .......... 6.00 41,000 
for the first half of 1940. However, —. 6’ 62a =a Wrest Neortu CENTRA! 16.50 111,670 
unfilled orders in June, 1942, were 18,- Arizona 24.170 19.4 —- 420 27709 
eo : o« "ts io -* @ owa 2 Sco 9 
763, compared with 22,448 In June, oe : . 4 .. : Missouri ‘ 7.50 51,970 
1941, indicating that conditions were pacific: — wuss rates North Dakota .60 4,000 
- ‘ ‘Wast - 15.914 ” South Dakota 30 2,000 
returning to normal. Washington 115,91 1¢ Nebraska 1.00 6.000 
a hl . . ' oo . 2h > ; Se ie : - sy 
The loss was confined to the domestic California 163.286 8.0 Kansas 30 <,000 
oil burner field, shipments of commer- St k SovTH ATLANTIC 4.64 30,980 
cial and industrial (mechanical draft) oxers Delaware pamekeaae 01 70 
, : : was Maryland ..... ee - .04 280 
oil burners in June, 1942, being 3,980, While sales of stokers broke all District of Columbia. 07 490 
compared with 2,783 in June, 1941, and_ records in 1940, the figure was exceeded weeee eccees 1.00 6,000 
—" = : — ; est irginia .20 1,400 
1,067 in June, 1940. Shipments of by 25 per cent in 1941, when factory North Carolina 1.90 13,000 
natural draft commercial and indus- sales amounted to 192,447. Sales for the South Carolina .60 4,100 
. : . . Georgia ....... 5,5 
trial oil burners were 308 in June, first six months of 1942, however, were a a ase vis vss 80 1500 
1942, compared with 114 in June, 1941, 21 per cent under the 1941 level. The East Sovrn Central 5.90 39,700 
_- . . : ‘ > “ky 9 
and 165 in June, 1940. decline was wholly in the residential ey 5 10 3000 
The 1940 Census of Housing found field, sales of industrial and commer- Alabama 90 6,000 
that fuel oil and other petroleum prod- cial stokers increasing. Restrictions Mlsstasippt 10 we 
ucts are used as the principal heating on use of metal caused the loss. Wrest Sourw CENTRAI 08 560 
fuel for 10 per cent of the country’s As of June 1, 1941, there were ap- —— - poo 
occupied dwellings. Of the 33,867,260 7 
homes reporting on this question, 3,- . 
396,212 used fuel oil, kerosene or gaso- Shipments of Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
, ee maimaton 2 ti Pe on . 939 9 
line as their principal he ating fuel. Total Enameled Iron Ware ..... 19 4 R B 
The percentage was 16.4 for the 17 enemas Iron Bath Tubs (pieces) 886,939 1,002,241 
i OE Pedr te . Snameled Iron Lavatories 1,149,383 1'298,802 
Eastern states and District of Colum- Enameled Iron Sinks ri 1'279' 368 1437 775 
bia, where petroleum sales were re- | Miscellaneous Enameled Iron Ware .. gece coecenes 368.83 "416,779 
stricted in 1942. For the remainder of 7t#! Vitreous China Fixtures (regular selection) 3,802,875 4,297,247 
: 4 Vitreous China Syphon Jet Closet Bowls 193,627 218,798 
the country it was only 5.9. Vitreous China Wash Down Closet Bowls 904,637 1,022,239 
The count by states: Vitreous China Reverse Trap Closet Bowls 186,305 549,524 
: : = Vitreous China Tanks ‘ 1,254,266 1,417,321 
Petroleum % of Vitreous China Lavatories ... 278,571 314,785 
ios bie . Total . Miscellaneous Vitreous China Fixtures 685,469 774,580 
a . Seats (number of pieces) : _ 267 3,749,641 
Maing clan ” Cast Iron Boilers, Round (tons) 399 13.144 
ae Oe umpshire ter +" Cast Iron Boilers, Square (tons) pinbvands dak 9.652 128,187 
Vermont ) 14020 1 Radiation (sq. ft. of heating surface) Schade tac ss "000 74,711,000 
Massachusett 100.596 ‘ Convection Type Radiators, Tot. (sq. ft. htg. surface) ,011 (7) 
indie ialnsed a4 Ore ‘n'8 Nonferrous Metal Convection Type Radiators ,109 () 
Pacmaadhonn 189'R44 120 Cast Iron Convection Type Radiators .830,902 @) 
Middle Atlanti - Unit Heaters (Orders, Dollars) ............... 9,827,093 hasan 
Naw Work > 2o¢ 18 ¢ Steel Boilers, New Orders (units) ............. 11,452 10,823 
New Jaraat 64 924 7 Gas-Fired Boilers, Shipments in Dollars 1,850,000 2,086,000 
Pennsvivania 144 850 Gas-Fired Boilers, Shipments, Total Units 7,500 10,300 
WM Central Conversion Gas Burners (units) 22.100 16,600 
Ohio ; 18.177 oa Oil Burners T nobhtisaiaes secadeeesec 215.030 264,232 
Indiana 20.597 2 Stokers, Domestic, Apt., Commercial (units) ..... 101,157 149,087 
Illinois 162.495 - 6 Brass and Cop. Pipe and Tub. (Prod., Pibg., Sizes), Ib 116,000,000 120,000,000 
Michigan 91 565 6.7 Total Production Steel & Wrought Iron Pipe ....... 2,148,420 2,529,955 
Wisconsin =e OR a Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe, Black Standard (net tons) ; 1,564,652 1,821,622 
W. N. Central Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe, Galvanized Standard (net tons) 583,768 708,333 
Minnesota 118.472 & 6 Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings (Prod. net tons) 371,936 389,869 
lowa 61 446 eo Gas Water Heaters, Domestic (units) ni vee 833,071 941,370 
Missouri 6& 687 ¥ Oi & Kerosene Water Heaters, Domestic (units) 70,939 80,161 
North Dakota 6.528 ‘4 Domestic Water Systems 211,145 216,806 
South Dakota 13.850 g « tange Boilers, Galvanized (units) 848,177 861,269 
Nebraska 9 412 4 1 Range Boilers, Copper (units) 35,268 
Kansas 18,565 7 : Z 
South Atlanti "Manufacturers discontinued reporting. 
Delaware 16,29] 23 Compiled by Domestic Engineering from figures of 1939 Census of Manufactures, ASs 
Marvland 108 688 40 sociation of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers and Iron and Steel Institute 
list of Columbia >, Pee — Oo 
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* Lditoriad LEADERSHIP 


Since 1889, for more than 53 years, DO- 
MESTIC ENGINEERING has served the 
plumbing and heating industry. The quality 
of this service and the leadership exhibited 
by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is indicated 
by the award recently presented to this 
publication for editorial achievement in 1942. 
The honor was conferred in recognition of a 
major editorial program carried on during 
the last 12 months and designed to be of 
maximum benefit to the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry and to the war effort UNDER 
1942 CONDITIONS. 

A similar award UNDER PEACE-TIME CON- 
DITIONS was received in 1939 by DOMES- 
TIC ENGINEERING in recognition of its pro- 
gram designed to fight the depression. 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s leadership has 
carried through peace-times as well as war- 
times .. . depressions as well as prosperity. 


Cincucdation DATA 


Each month DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
reaches the leading plumbing and heating 
contractor-dealers, consulting engineers, 
wholesalers and their salesmen, manufac- 
turers and their salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, etc. Complete A.B.C. circulation 
breakdown furnished upon request. 


* Aduertising RATES 


Rates for advertising space in DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING start at $40 per insertion. See 
listing on page 42 of this issue or write to 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 
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more essential to maximum war production than it was to the peace-time standards for which we are fic 
dustry’s conversion to an all-out victory effort has been a quick and effective shift to substitute materials, redesigned 


lines, simplified standards and stream- 
lined efficiencies. All of this has been 
accomplished during a period of un- 
precedented demand for speed in in- 
dustrial, military and war-time resi- 
dential construction. 


The performance of the plumbing 
and heating industry during the past 
months stands as evidence of its vi- 
tality and its adaptability to new 
conditions. This performance is sug- 
gestive of the possibilities inherent in 
the plumbing and heating industry, 
not only for today, but in the coming 
post-war period. 


New Materials such as plastics, ply- 
woods, and alloys, which have been 
developed for war: hitherto limited but 
common materials such as aluminum 
and magnesium, which will be avail- 
able on a vastly expanded basis; new 
concepts in living standards and build- 
ing construction . . . these, and other 
vital factors to be found in the post- 
war period will meet a ready applica- 
tion and a fertile market in the plumb- 
ing and heating industry. DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING Magazine and DOMES- 
TIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIREC- 
TORY constitute your first and most 
important approach to this market. 
These publications are not only the 
leading peace-time media in the 
plumbing and heating industry .. . 
they have maintained and increased 
their positions of leadership under rap- 
idly changing war conditions. 


What DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Mag- 
azine and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY have done in 
converting to a war basis... that same 
job will be done in leading the plumb- 
ing and heating industry back to a 
sound and vital post-war program. 


Your planning for the peace, in con- 
nection with the plumbing and heating 
market, will not be complete unless it 
includes full use of the services, read- 
er acceptance, and other facilities 
available through DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING Publications. 








n WAH At Iu Peace... 


umbing and heating industry has proven itself an ESSENTIAL industry. It is an industry which offers an annual market 
The transition of American life, from a peace-time to a war-time basis, has found plumbing and heat- 


e fighting. Coupled 


* Wear- Time COVERAGE 


In addition to its regular circulation, DO- 
MESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIREC- 
TORY is distributed to War Buyers and 
Specifiers in Navy Yards, Ordnance Plants, 
Industrial Plants engaged in war and essen- 
tial civilian work, Coast Guard Stations, Air 
Fields, Ship Yards, Cantonments, etc. Basic 
circulation covers the buyers and specifiers 
among the top ranking wholesalers, consult- 
ing engineers and contractor-dealers who 
have the high priorities in the plumbing and 
heating field. 


*« MidYearSUPPLEMENT 


Directed to the groups described above, the 
MID-YEAR SUPPLEMENT of DOMESTIC EN. 
GINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY is .re- 
leased each July and is designed to accom- 
modate those manufacturers who introduce 
new or improved products after the regular 


edition of the CATALOG DIRECTORY has 


been printed and distributed. Use of this 
SUPPLEMENT is restricted to users of the 
ensuing issue of the CATALOG DIRECTORY. 


* CATALOG Space Rates 


Rates for space in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY begin at $95. Rates 
for space in the MID-YEAR SUPPLEMENT are 
proportionately low. Additional services in- 
clude for manufacturers a complete free 
catalog preparation, copy and lay-out serv- 
ice. Reprints and mailing services are avail- 
able at nominal cost. Complete details sent 


upon requesi. a 
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, portant cpproach to the plumbing and heating market. 


to assist yo 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY, these are your first and most 
For full details to assist you in your post-war planning. .. as well as 


under present war conditions . . . write to DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, 1900 Prairie Ave., Ch'cago. Illinois. 
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Oklahoma .... 01 70 
Texas ..... : .02 140 
MOUNTAIN, 5.23 36,010 
Montana 50 3,400 
Idaho ... 80 5.500 
Wyoming : 0 3,400 
Colorado 1.30 9,000 
New Mexico 02 140 
Arizona 01 70 
Utah 2.00 13,800 
Nevada ee 10 700 
Pactric 1.40 9.400 
Washington 90 6.000 
Oregon . 40 2,700 
California 10 700 
TOTAI 91.32 623,460 
Exports? . t.00 21,000 
Locomotive stoker 2.00 13,400 
Otherwise unaccounted 

for 5.68 35,140 
GRAND TOTAL 100.00 693.000 

‘Includes some anthracite equipment 
(See Table 2 covering the distribution of 
anthracite stokers.) 

*Estimated A few large manufacturers 
exported between 5 and 6 per cent of total 
1940 sales 

Not operated within state boundaries 

*Owing to insufficient data, in part, and 
to rounded off figures There is no infor- 
mation available, at present, covering the 
distribution of stokers by sizes, by states 

DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE 
STOKERS, BY STATES* 
Percentage Number 

State of Total in Use 
Maine 1.00 870 
New Hampshire 5.00 4.350 
Vermont > 40 2,100 
Massachusetts Yo 8,265 
Ithode Island 2.00 1,750 
Connecticut 6.30 5,480 
New York 17.00 40,800 
New Jersey v.00 8,100 
Pennsylvania 16.50 14,150 
Other States Loo S00 

100.00 87,000 

*As of January 1, 1941 


Largely pioneered by the coal indus- 
try as a means of off-setting the com- 
petition of other fuels, the stoker has 
created a market as of June 1, 1941, for 
24,339,000 tons of coal annually, not in- 
cluding that used by those stokers feed- 
ing 1,200 pounds of coal or more per 
hour. Stoker coal consumption, Coal- 
Heat finds, is now four times what it 
was in 1935, eight times what it was in 
1932. Consumption increased 3,790,000 
tons in 1940 alone. 

The coal man in pioneering the sale 
of small stokers soon sensed the possi- 
bilities of diversification, and rapidly 
hastened to open specialty sales organ- 
izations and to get into the heating 
business as a whole. 

Today the stoker dealer is usually 
selling barometric controls, indirect 
water heaters, circulators, various types 
of low water boiler protection, attic 
fans, and is either selling stoker-fur- 
naces or _ stoker-boilers directly or 
through connections. Many are 
offering complete heat service; putting 
in stokers on a monthly rental or serv- 
ice basis, furnishing the coal and tak- 
ing entire charge of the heating sys- 
tem, the home owner’s effort being 
limited to making out a check periodi- 
cally in payment for the coal and at- 
tention to the stoker. 


some 


Recognizing the market potentialities 
in the stove heated home, store, or 
shop, several coal producers and stoker 
manufacturers have recently brought 
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Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 


Sales 
No. (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, ae 
DP! cscittebbakawéans 2,225 379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
GME FARBGE) cccccccceces 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies .... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general line) 675 185,102 
All other ... ae 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 519 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks 
total i sbieth Gree heen ae aan e 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 512 


Plumbing and heating, irs 
general line ..... , 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 


and ranges) sees 232 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 

ment, and supplies 115 21,396 
All other , 142 11,302 


1939 Census of Business 





out stoker-fired and magazine type coal 
stoves, space and hot water heaters. 

Stoker-fired restaurant ranges for 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, as well 
as for bakery use, have shown a marked 
increase the past few years, opening up 
another new market for the stoker man- 
ufacturer, coal producer and the dealers. 
Stokers are being used in bakeries, egg 
hatcheries, brooders, brick plants, and 
many specialized applications. 


Plumbing 

“Conservation” is fast becoming the 
by-word of the plumbing and heating 
industry—for conservation assures the 
kind of production vital to successful 
war. it makes possible standards 
of living, health, comfort and sanita- 
tion, all so necessary for a sustained 
defense program ... and these are the 
types of conservation which are avail- 
able through the plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning products and installa- 
tions, Domestic Engineering reports. 

Conservation through modernization 
of plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing products is possible because new 
products have been developed and 
others have been streamlined to reach 
new peaks of efficiency. Any building 
in the United States, fifteen years or 
older, which has not been modernized 
with the plumbing, heating and air con- 
ditioning products available today, is 
a serious cause of waste. It wastes 
manpower and fuels and is a potential, 
if not an actual, cause of reduced stand- 
ards of living and production. Mod- 
ernization of the mechanical features of 
these old buildings is inseparable from 
true conservation. 

Conservation is more than the mere 
repair or replacement of equipment 
which may have become inefficient and, 
therefore wasteful through long usage. 
Dozens of new and improved products 
are thought of which are more sparing 
in the use of materials, power and fuels 
than the models which preceded them. 
For example: New flushing devices 
which use less water than was formerly 
employed; new radiators and convec- 
tors which require for their manufac- 
ture only a fraction of the metal nec- 
essary formerly to provide the same 
output of heat; new and smaller boilers 





doing a better job; new pumps which 
use less electricity; pumps which per- 
mit quick-responding heating systems 
and which require small sizes and 
amounts of piping, etc. 

As examples of the large part this 
industry plays in the war effort, it 
has been estimated that with copper 
used instead of brass pipe, 8 million 
pounds of zinc will be saved for other 
needs of the war production program. 
And, should dwellings erected during 
the next ten years be properly insu 
lated, the U. S. Bureau of Mines re- 
ports that fuel savings of $125,000,000 
annually would be gained. This figure 
has no bearing upon the 30 million or 
so existing homes which are not prop 
erly insulated and, therefore, lead to 
tremendous waste of fuel. The instal- 
lation of stokers in 1942 alone will save 
over a million and a half tons of coal. 
There are now over 750,000 stoker in 
stallations saving millions of tons of 
coal per year. By installing new urinal] 
flush valves, the world’s largest build- 
ing saved 50 million gallons of water 
annually. By a similar modernization 
program, a medium-sized building con- 
served 6 million gallons each year, as 
well as over 16,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity formerly used to pump the 
waste water within the structure. 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
many ways in which the plumbing and 
heating industry is going to do its share 
in the conservation of manpower, mate 
rials and fuels for war. 

The number of merchandising out 
lets for automatic heat and air condi- 
tioning equipment who give “plumbing 
and heating” as their principal business 
continues to increase. A tabulation of 
lines handled shows that 52.07 per cent 
were doing steam and hot water heat 
ing. This means that 47 per cent were 
doing plumbing also, since according to 
the Census of Business, 90.3 per cent 
of all heating contractors are also doing 
plumbing. The merging of the two 
types of outlets (merchandising outlets 
and plumbing and heating contractors) 


TOTAL VALUE OF PLUMBING AND HEATING 
INSTALLED DURING RECENT YEARS 
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Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Dealers, 1939 


Sales 
No (000) 
\labama , 4 : rt 
\ zona .«. °o «i 
rkansas 20 _ 234 
ilifornia 359 7,004 
jlorado ahaa 6 418 
mnecticut ..... 63 1,721 
DMeIAWETO ccceccessces 11 297 
District of Columbia.... 13 998 
orida ah ie 4 460 
GeOGHR ccccccccceces ». 29 1,244 
MaRS sacccetss 26 63 
fllinois 90 6,653 
Indiana 03 3,35 
lowa 211 2,304 
Kansas . . ‘ 96 1,491 
Kentucky 34 584 
[fuisiana .. 16 534 
Maime@ ..cc- 53 1,635 
Maryland ... 25 1,637 
Massachusetts 159 7 268 
Michigan ..... 263 5,327 
Minnesota ... 93 1,662 
Mississippi 15 863 
Missouri .... 104 2,075 
Montana .... 12 _95 
Nebraska cece ° . 87 774 
Nevada rere ° ag 
New Hampshire . 3 1,285 
New Jersey .... 25 4,045 
New Mexico , 8 126 
New York ..... 474 16,359 
North Carolina .. 17 207 
North DAROth ......+:> 16 589 
GREED ceccseccececs o< 298 6,586 
Oklahoma .... 55 966 
Oregwon ..ceees 55 1,751 
Pennsylvania 318 8,341 
Rhode Island . 26 1,187 
South Carolina 16 335 
South Dakota 23 175 
Tennessee ... : 24 498 
Texas e+e 109 2,984 
CGM cee 18 793 
Vermont 32 667 
Virginia ‘ 29 503 
Washington 105 2,332 
West Virginia 49 648 
Wisconsin 131 2 023 
Wvoming 15 148 
a die Onin oda. $102,404 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Census of Business 
Independent dealers reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census had a 5 per cent gain 
usiness in 1940; a 24 per cent gain for 
41 and a 19 per cent gain for the first 


ilf of 1942 





continues—that is, plumbing and heat- 
ng contractors continue to take on lines 
which require merchandising ability, 
and at the same time competition 
causes the merchandising type dealer 
to take on all types of plumbing and 
heatmg work. The net result is that 
today the common denominator of prac- 
tically all merchandising outlets is the 
ct that they are handling plumbing 
| heating work. 
Che following tabulation shows the 
tent to which plumbing and heating 
ntractors are handling equipment re- 
ring merchandising ability: 
Per cent 
of total 
Contractors 
Handling 


Burners .. ‘ veneews 63.6 
Daa aeth seh oe Rw en we ae 50.8 
RE 6 bate ceackadbaeara 44.6 
D Hee Sct vecctwenes 48.8 
RET Ge cccceececevs cue 28.0 


he following tabulation shows the 
nt to which plumbing and heating 


lesalers are handling the equip- 
Per cent 
of total 
Wholesalers 
Handling 
irners . 66.6 
rere “ ; 50.2 
ae Te jee 46.3 
i. Oe 75.9 
Tr Se ound oa x5 24.9 





More than one-half—54.1 per cent— 
of the enameled-iron sanitary ware and 
other plumbing supplies produced in 
the United States in 1939 was sold di- 
rect to wholesalers anda jobbers, 22.4 
per cent was marketed by selling or 
ganizations owned and operated by 
manufacturers, and 9.3 per cent was 
sold to retailers. 

On vitreous-china plumbing fixtures, 
more than one-half—56.7 per cent—of 
these fixtures produced in the United 
States in 1939 was sold from plants to 
wholesalers and jobbers, and approxi- 
mately one-fourth—25.4 per cent—went 
through wholesale selling urganizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers. 
Another 7.1 per cent was sold direct to 
retailers for resale and 5.7 per cent 
was sold to commercial, professional, 
institutional, ete., users. According to 
the 1939 census, this industry consisted 
of 25 establishments with value of prod- 
ucts amounting to $21,978,821. 

Also, according to the 1939 census, 
approximately six-tenths—59.2 per cent 
—of the steam and hot water heating 
apparatus (including hot water fur- 
naces) produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold through selling or- 
ganizations and wholesale _ establish- 
ments owned and operated by manufac- 
turers. In addition, three-tenths—29 
per cent—was sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers. Relatively small amounts were 
produced for export or sold to retailers 
for resale. This industry consisted of 
68 establishments with value of prod- 
ucts for 1939 amounting to $45,377,801. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, 
hoods, ete. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of metal spe- 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, Roofing. 

Briefly described, says Sheet Metal 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de- 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in- 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer- 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is, but as part of an installa- 
tion or application requiring fabricat- 
ing operations. Examples include 


canopies, 
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Dwellings Without Private 
Baths, 1940 
(INCLUDING BOTH OCCUPIED AND 
UNOCCUPIED) 

Without % of 





Private Bath Total 
NEW ENGLAND 
Dt “ehsnkeateoce 136,125 55.0 
New Hampshire 58,893 39.2 
Vermont . eee 42,282 1.4 
Massachusetts 196,613 17.3 
Rhode Island 16,766 23.8 
Connecticut 85,249 18.8 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 655,652 17.8 
New Jersey 210,218 18.6 
Pennsylvania 908,442 37.2 
KE. N. CENTRAL 
Ohio eee 709,351 38.1 
Indiana ..... 513,919 54.4 
ll.inois 776,185 36.3 
Michigan 539,795 37.5 
Wisconsin... 417,575 18.7 
W. N. CENTRAL: 
Minnesota .. 399,337 54.5 
DE. tkenedens 100,941 58.: 
Missouri ..... 617,852 57.0 
North Dakota 124,647 80 
South Dakota 127,642 74.6 
Nebraska ..... 214,513 57.7 
a eee - 311,875 60.1 
SouTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 28,906 40.3 
Maryland ..... 180,642 39.5 
Dist. of Columbia. 30,603 17.7 
WH. “cbeceees 405,785 64.9 
West Virginia 282,844 65.6 
North Carolina 590,976 76.3 
South Carolina 343,012 78.8 
Georgia 572,816 76.3 
Florida ‘ 257,204 165.2 
KE. S. CENTRAL 
Kentucky 507,854 73.8 
Tennessee ... 533,810 75.6 
Alabama ..... 535,675 80.3 
Mississippi 152,457 86.0 
W. S. CENTRAL 
Arkansas 413,303 83.5 
Louisiana 97,737 67.2 
Oklahoma 409,846 67.2 
Texas 1,060,796 62.1 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana 107,367 








Idaho 89,247 

Wyoming 43,501 

Colorado 177,887 

New Mexico 99 538 

Arizona ... ; 73,737 

Utah 54,807 

Nevada 14,930 

PACIFIC : 

Washington 198,333 35.5 

Oregon 135,575 38.8 

California 362,186 16.6 
S . 15,855,246 15.3 





warm air furnaces and accessories, 
stokers, oil and gas burners, registers 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, sheet 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead, 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila- 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated ducts 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings and 
flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolled 
roofing, leader and gutter, paints, etc. 
In addition, he purchases shop and op- 
erating equipment and supplies, such 
as solder and soldering equipment, 
welding equipment and supplies, tools 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 
etc. 


Sheet metal contracting is separate 
and distinct from plumbing and steam- 
fitting. Warm air furnace heating is 
handled by the sheet metal contractor, 
whereas boiler or radiator heating is 
the work of the steamfitter. There are 
also two types of air conditioning. One 
type employs the warm air furnace or 
direct fired unit and requires only the 
services of the sheet metal man, where- 
as the other type employing a boiler as 
the heat generating unit, requires a 
steamfitter to run the steam piping and 
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make the connections to the exchanger 
unit, but a sheet metal man must make 
the exchanger casing and install the 
blower duct work. 

Sheet metal contractors are also en- 
gaged in cooling work, as the central 
cooling system constitutes duct work 
and duct work requires the services of 
sheet metal men. Sheet metal contrac- 
tors sell as well as install the units, 
particularly those of the smaller ton- 
nage and there is now a trend toward 
selling the room unit. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL MFRS., 1939 
C000) 

Gutters, downspouts, cornices, ven- 
tilators, et« $19,439 


Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, ete. 17,200 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


air ducts 21,754 
Tanks and bins 11,704 
Pans, vats and still 3,847 
Portable steel buildings 1,99. 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 

ally classified , 03,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 

WARM AIR FURNACES 
1939 1937 
( Thousands) 
Warm air furnaces, parts 

ind registers, total value .$38,225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces 
Number reported 


Number 314 332 

Value $21,609 $25,029 
Number not reported 

value $6,442 $1,837 
Part and registers $7,945 $9,679 
Assembled from purchased 

parts $2,229 $ 1,653 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Alr Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News, 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 


Air Conditioning Blue Book, 1900 Prairi« 
Ave., Chicago Consolidated with Do- 
mestic Engineering catalog directory. 


Alr Conditioning and O11 Heat. See 
Fueloil & Oil Heat.” 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Published by Keeney Pub Co 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
alr heating, and sheet metal contract- 
ing Est. 1880 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 84 x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close Ist N. 1. A. A. state- 


ment on request Agency discounts, 15-2 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 7,037; 
(zross), 8,125. Contractors, 78%; jobbers, 
manufacturers, 7 public utilities, 
others 8° Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 56.00 
f 145.00 80.00 45.00 
12 135.00 72.50 40.00 
Color Standard red or green, $35.00 per 
page additional Red or green in special 
positions and all other colors, $65.00 for 
one page: $25.00 for each additional page 
Bleed: pages, 10 % pages, 15 addi 
tional 
I additional data see made 


A. &. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Baying and Business Guide for Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Sheet Metal and Hoof- 
ing Industry, 105 W. Monroe St., Chica 
ro Published by Etta Cohn Est. 1940 
Free. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 8x10% 
Published annually, March Forms close 
Feb. 20. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 10,000 
Minimum space one page Rates—One 
pame, $155; 2 pages, $145: 4 pages, $130 
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Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 


Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Heating and 
Ave., New York. 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 
Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 


Sixth Ave., New York. 

National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Assn., Hotel Secor, Toledo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 50 W. 4th St., Co- 


Burner Institute, 30 Rockefeller 


Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Industrialized the 
Market for Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Products 
This loose-leaf analysis by Heating 

and Ventilating shows the part played 

by air conditioning in 
non-war industries, with a detailed list 
of processes in which air treatment is 


Coal-Heat, 20 Bivd., Chicago. 


Subscription, 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 


neering Pubs Subscription, $2. 


additional data 


Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 


Published Jan Forms close Nov. 


supplement, July 


catalog-directory 
pages, $150 per page; 


users of annual Catalog Directory edi- 
tion—Rates on request 

Standard color, $67.50 first page: add’! 
pages, $11.25. 


Fueloil & Oil Heat, a merger of “Air 
Conditioning and Oil Heat” and “Fueloj 
Journal—Oilheating and Air-Condition 
ing,’ 232 Madison Ave., New York. Pub 
lished by Heating Publishers, Ine. Est 


1922 Controlled Trim size, 8%xll% 
Type page, 7x10 Published 28th pre 
ceding. Forms close 25th Agency dis 


counts, 15-2. Circulation of Air Condi- 
tioning and Oil Heat, Nov., 1941 (CCA). 
15,705; (gross), 16,610, Air conditioning 
and oil heat dealers and distributors 
86%; wholesalers and distributors of ai: 
conditioning, oil burner and heating sup 
plies and accesscries, 6%: mfrs., execu 
tives, field men, 8%. Circulation of 
Fueloil Journal—Oilheating and Air 
Conditioning, Dee., 1941 (CCA), 17,871; 
(gross), 18,147. Power oil heating and 
air conditioning dealers and distribu 
tors, 69%; fuel oil dealers or distribu 
tors and branches, 17%; oil heating and 
air conditioning accessory and heating 


supply distributors, 6%: mfrs.. 6° 

others, 2% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 85.50 60.00 40.01 
12 75.00 50.00 35.00 


Color, $30 per page; bleed, $15. 


Fueloil Journal—Oilheating and Air-Con- 
ditioning. See “Fueloil & Oil Heat.” 


Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Type pags 
10x15. Published Ist and 15th Forms 


close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), 12,001. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $105.00 
13 250.00 150.00 85.00 
26 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St 
New York. Published by The Industria! 
Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trin 
size, 84% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Member A. B. P Circulation (ABC). 
8,978; (gross), 11,182. Engineers and 
architects, 6%; contractors, 18%: fed 
eral, state and city, 7%; utilities, 6% 
industrial, 19%; buildings, 7%; mfrs. and 
their employes and agents, 19%: dealers 
and wholesalers, 5%; others, 13% 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
180.00 105.00 ( 






12 150.00 90.00 52.50 
Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, $20 
For additional data see page 35 


Heating, Piping, Air Conditioning, 6 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co Est. 1929 Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu 
lation (ABC), 8,897; (gross), 9,852. En 
gineers and architects, 7%: contractors, 
25%; federal, state and city, 6%; utili 
ties, 5%; industrial, 20%; buildings, 6% 
mfrs. and their agents and employes 
18%; wholesalers and dealers, ; 
others, 9% Rates 


Per Page 

Less than 1% pages. <i $260.01 

Bae Pe Oe WOM cccectcsecs .. 240.06 

3 pages in year..... , cals . 220.00 

6 pages in year...... seesce See 

nn es ce enone se a* ee 

a ee eee 170.04 


Coior—Standard red, $35 per page add’! 
red in special positions and all oth 
colors, $65 for one page; $25 for ea 
add'l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l; ha 
pages, 15% add'l. 

For additional data see page 33 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York. Put 
lished by American Society of Heati: 
& Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. Pri 
$5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7 
Published Jan. Forms close Nov. 1. Ca 
discounts, 2%. Circulation (Publishe 
Statement), 10,315; (gross), 10,650. Rat 

page, only unit sold, $145; 2 pag 
$225: 4 pages, $400; 6 pages, $540 
pages, $680; 10 pages, $800. Discount 
10% for 2 consecutive editions if on 2 
or T. F. contract. 


Ladle, The, 136 E. 30th St., New Yor 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim s 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 1! 
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AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET METAL WORKING 





Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

» 432; (gross), 3,088. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 75.00 50.00 35.00 

65.00 45.00 30.00 


12 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 
554 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by The Master Plumber. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
(gross), 4,604. Plumbing and heating and 
oil burning contractors, 82%; mfrs. and 


jobbers, 14%: others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 30.00 


12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Bleed, 15% extra. 

New Jersey State Master Plumber, 26 
Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. Of- 
ficial organ N. J. State League of Master 
Plumbers. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,990 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 62.25 28.50 17.10 
12 49.50 27.00 16.20 


The News, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, II1L., 
consolidated with Domestic Engineering. 
Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn., 
1250 6th Ave., New York. Est. 1894. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 


10th Agency discount, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 71.50 50.00 33.00 
12 65.00 45.00 30.00 


Standard color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. 
Ohio Master Plumber, 6210 Whittier Ave., 
Cleveland Published by Ohio Assn. of 
Master Plumbers. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
»%x8% Published 15th. Forms close 


10th ‘Discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 $ 10.00 
12 27.50 15.00 8.00 


Plumbing & Heating Business, 2736 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York. 
Published by Plumbing & Heating Pub. 
Co Est. 1938. Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 84 x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (CCA), 
trolled, Jan., 1942, 28,143; (other), 
1.062; (gross), 29,892. Plumbing and 
heating contractors, 91% plumbing and 
iting wholesalers, 6%: others, 3%. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $190.00 viee.<e 
6 310.00 162.50 81.25 
12 280.00 155.00 81.2 25 


Color, $75 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal, 515 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. Published by The 
Angus Co., Ine. Est. 1881. Subscription, 


$ Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
Published _— Forms close 23rd 
ceding. N A. A. statement on re- 


quest. Agency discounts. 15-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 11,830; (gross), 12,645. 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 72%; 


wholesalers, 10%; others, 18%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% wage 
1 $270.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 220.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard color rate, $50; bleed rate, $15. 
Plumbing and Heating News, consolidat- 
ed with Domestic Engineering. 


Plumbing News, Standard Life Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Published by T. F. Vickers. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
6x8%. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 20-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 13.75 
12 32.00 20.00 11.00 


Refrigerating Engineering. 

(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Published by Business News. Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
5%x10. Type page, 4%x8%. Published 
January. Forms close Dec. 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates—1 page, $125; 
\% page, $75: 4 page, $45; 2 pages, $225; 
4 pages, $400; 8 pages, $700. Standard 
color, $60; bleed, 20%. 

Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York City. Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription. $°? 


Trim size, 7%x115. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.IL.A.A. statement 


on request. Circulation (ABC), 6,987; 
(gross), 8,314. Warm air heating, air 
conditioning, sheet metal contractors and 


dealers, 78% wholesalers, 3% others, 

19% Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 70.00 38.00 


Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10% 
extra. 

Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago Published by E. C. Carter. Est 
1932. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
9.091. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 47.50 $ 23.75 
6 90.00 45.00 22.50 
12 85.00 42.50 21.25 


Colors, $15; bleed, no extra charge. 


Stove Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by The Institute 
of Cooking and Heating Appliances Man- 
ufacturers. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,200. Stove company exec- 
utives, -23%; managers and engineers, 
24%; sale and adv. managers, sales rep- 
resentatives, 20%; purchasing agents, 


13%; others, 20% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 
6 75.00 40.00 27.50 
12 65.00 35.00 22.50 


Color rates on request; bleed rate, 20% 
additional 
Stove Directory, 78 Main St., North Tona- 


wanda, N. Y. Published by Marine Press 
Est. 1934 Subscription, $2 Type page 
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4x7. Published June 1. Forms close 
March 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,046 
Rates—1 page, $35; % page, $20. 

Color, red, $7.50; bleed, $5. 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Published by J. B. Reeves & Son Est 
1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,856. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.50 

6 125.00 75.00 43.50 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color rate, $40; bleed rate, $10. 
CANADA 


Canadian Plumbing & Heating Journal, 
26 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ont. Pub- 
lished by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 
13%. Type page, 8%4x11% Published 
ist. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 32.00 
6 65.00 40.00 27. 00 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 

Detaillant, Le En Plomberie Et Chauf- 
fage, 1440 St. Catherine St., West, Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Published by The 
French Commercial Publications, Ltd 
Est. 1937. Published in French. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 1,972. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 


$ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 23.00 13.00 
12 35.00 20.00 12.00 


Standard color rate, $20 per page; bleed, 
10%. 

Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto, 
Ont. Published by Age Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 4,666, 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
6 73.00 39.00 22.50 
12 66.00 37.00 20.00 


Standard color, $25 

Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by MacLean Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 4th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec. 


1941, 3,810. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 37.50 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re- 
view, published as a section of Sanitary 
Engineer, Plumber and Steamfitter of 
Canada, 
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The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 135,600 drinking places, with 
sales of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
meals numbered 82,310, and had 
of $967,736,000. Those without 

numbered 53,284, with sales of 
$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 

The census gave this commodity 
breakdown of drinking places with an- 
nual of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
co, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
etc., 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 

Volume of liquor stores with 
of $20,000 and over was divided as fol- 
lows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 
per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 


with 
sales 


meals 


sales 


sales 


ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 
per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 
About 475 independent package 


goods stores reporting to the Bureau of 
Census had a 1940 gain of 9 per cent 
In 1941 increase of 18 


over 1939. an 
per cent was reported over 1940. For 
the first five months of 1942, these 


dealers had a gain of 28 per cent over 
the same 1941 period. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fied and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 


Production of domestic distilled spir- 
its for the 11 months ending May 31, 
1942, was 150,907,500 tax gallons, a 
gain of 4.5 per cent over the 1941 pe- 
but considerably below the 1937 
peak of 175,000,000. Tax-paid with- 
drawals were 110,183,350, exclusive of 
24,291,000 gallons produced at indus- 
alcohol plants. This figure was 
follows: Whisky, bottled-in- 
bond, 12,411,300 tax gallons; whisky, 
total, 78,463,000; rum, 1,059,900; gin, 
1,888,500; brandy, 2,074,900; other, 
25,697 000, 

Production of rectified distilled spir- 
its for the 11 months ending May 31, 


riod, 


trial 
divided 


as 


1942, was 65,214,200 gallons, divided as 
follews: Whisky, 52,043,000; gin, 7, 
220,800; ecrdials and liqueurs, 3,068,- 
500: other. &82.000 


Production of whisky in May, 1942, 
was 6,969,500 gallons, slightly over one- 
half the figure for May, 1941. The de- 
cline was due to diversion of facilities 
of many distilleries to industrial 
hol for war. Kentucky produced more 
than two-thirds of the May total, IIli- 
nois ranking second with 11.8 per cent. 
Kentucky 56 of the country’s 96 
distilleries, Illinois 3. Maryland has 
11; Missouri, 3; Ohio, 4; Pennsylvania, 
5. In the brandy field, California has 
99 of 127 distilleries. 

The war tax 
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alco- 


has 


new bill increased the 





Alcoholic Beverages 


(See also Bottling: Brewing and Malting) 











Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 





Drinking Places Package Stores Total 
No. of Sales No. of Sales % of All 
State Est (000) Est. (000) Retail Sales 
Alabama 551 $ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
Arizona 493 6,449 42 784 4.46 
Arkansas 976 3,572 483 6.344 3.32 
California 7,876 92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
Colorado 856 10,036 369 5,206 3.72 
Connecticut 1,734 15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
Delaware ia 222 3,101 79 1,596 4.26 
Dist. of Columbia. 76 1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
Florida 2.077 17,347 353 5,999 3.79 
Georgia 590 3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
Idaho 674 6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
Illinois 14,391 116,666 837 22,302 4.86 
Indiana 2,510 31,276 464 5,717 3.46 
Iowa 3,165 29,224 198 11,625 4.96 
Kansas 1,508 7,964 aia 1.68 
Kentucky 1,620 13,416 456 7,695 4.05 
Louisiana 2,435 18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
Maine . : 433 3,413 1 5,600 3.20 
Maryland 2,995 27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
Massachusetts 2,708 42.837 950 29,216 4.15 
Michigan 5,945 66,013 61 27,488 5.12 
Minnesota 5,010 55,906 487 12,298 6.70 
Mississippi 364 1,364 , nee 0.48 
Missouri 4,258 31,197 335 7,320 3.49 
Montana 1,077 15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
Nebraska 1,477 14,486 348 5,111 4.93 
Nevada . 430 5,394 20 235 9.10 
New Hampshire 166 1,658 34 3, 882 3.02 
New Jersey 7.773 84,625 660 16,049 6.37 
New Mexico {86 4,071 94 R31 3.89 
New York 12,850 211,448 1,948 78,247 5.19 
North Carolina 535 2,279 90 5,747 1.26 
North Dakota 1,026 9,859 150 1,777 7.4: 
Ohio : 8,909 107,901 628 47,920 6.38 
Oklahoma 1,285 7,545 oss wa 1.47 
Oregon 1,035 10,574 207 9,110 4.45 
Pennsylvania 12,548 27,956 655 76,940 6.53 
Rhode Island 859 9,299 219 3,472 4.64 
South Carolina 347 1,224 477 8,242 2.84 
South Dakota 885 7,073 251 3,121 6.01 
Tennessee 968 4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
Texas 3,125 18,283 1,249 17,652 1.99 
Utah . 317 2,406 95 3,959 3.72 
Vermont 121 1,007 32 2,17¢ 2.58 
Virginia 1,003 7,984 124 16,997 3.97 
Washington 1,977 21,043 211 14,547 5.32 
West Virginia 1,525 8,505 148 12,375 5.15 
Wisconsin 11.061 84,998 206 3,807 8.34 
Wyoming 341 4,214 19 470 6.06 
United States . 135,594 $1,385,032 19,136 $586,351 4.68 
The Bureau of The Census 
tax on distilled spirits from $4 to $6 613,000 proof gallons, worth $37,301, 


per gallon. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported that corn and bourbon whisky 


accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
value. The former was 64,446,000 
proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
figures represent 25.8 per cent of 


whisky production. 
Exports of distilled spirits for 1940 


were as follows: Rum, 6,000 proof gal- 


lons, $6,400; whisky, 262,000 gallons, 
$262,000; other, 9,000 gallons, $29,000. 
Imports flowed in to the extent of 


$46,800,000 whisky accounting for $38,- 
694,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
consumption of materials in production 
of rectified or blended whisky as fol- 
lows in 1939: Alcohol, $7,802,000; 
whisky, $15,003,000; brandy, $386,000; 


rum, $218,000; gin, $436,000; wine, 
$738,000; fruit juice, $107,000; sugar, 


$178,000; other, $244,000. 

Production of such liquors in 1939 
amounted to 39,684,000 proof gallons, 
valued at $41,961,000. Of this, 35,- 


000, or 88.9 per cent of the value of 
all such liquors, was whisky. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following 1939 expenditures for 
plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 
liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine ir 
dustry, $1,299,500. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, co! 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, a 
coho] stills, water stills, piping, spe 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equi! 


ment, labeling machines, pipes and fi! 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, pow: 
plants, and fermenters. There is 


great deal of modernization going 
in the industry due to the developm« 
of new methods. 


Wine 

The industry’s promotion, coup 
with reduction of exports, has gi’ 
considerable stimulus to wine prod 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons ws 
produced, the value being $26,826,0 
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Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
326,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
yperations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 

Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

The census figures exclude establish- 
ments bottling or barreling wines pro- 
duced, blended or processed by others. 
The U. S. Treasury Department re- 
ported 1,090 wineries in operation dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1940. 
California had 94.0 per cent of 1940 
production of still wine, compared with 
95.6 per cent in 1939. Total 1940 pro- 
duction, including distilling material 
for use in brandy, amounted to 212,- 
000,000 gallons, a decrease from 1939. 

Production of sparkling wine, how- 
ever, increased 2,951,000 half-pint units, 
or 44.2 per cent to 9,635,000 such units. 
New York had 41.3 per cent, California 
24.8 per cent of the total. 

For the nine months ending March 
$1, 1942, tax-paid withdrawals of still 
wine were 79,318,000 gallons, a gain of 
21 per cent over the 1941 period. Tax- 
paid withdrawals of sparkling wine 
were 15,400,000 half-pint units, a gain 
of 34 per cent. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 

Che investment in wineries and vine- 

rds is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
\merican grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
and small, rests with principal 

ers. Equipment is almost always 
hased by the owner. 

addition to their purchases of im- 

ate supplies and equipment, wine- 

are large buyers of fence, fer- 

r, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 

ards; tank linings, roofing, cement 

paint for building construction; 

mixing machines, motors, plat- 

scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 

for winery equipment; conveyors, 

ng machines, labeling machines, 

( for packaging departments; boil- 

valves and fittings, gas and oil 

rs, ete., for power plant equip- 


ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 

Associated Vintners of the Middle 
West, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Independent Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Alcoholic 


Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Apple Brandy Distillers As- 
sociation, % Laird & Co., Scobeyville, 
N. J. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 120 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers, 
18 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Wholesale Wine & Liquor 
Dealers Association, 33 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wine Institute, 85 Second St., San 
Francisco. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, Con- 
soOlidated with Spirits, 


Arizona Beverage Journal, Goodrich 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz Published by Dia- 
mond Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Con- 
trolled circulation. Trim size, 94x12. 
Type page, 8x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Aug., 1942, 2,224; (gross), 
2,500. tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$120.00 $ 66.00 $ 34.80 

6 108.00 60.00 32.40 
12 96.00 55.20 30.00 


Standard color, $2% bleed, 10% extra. 


Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W 
Page. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%4x16. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 28th and 
13th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), March, 1942, 19,231; (gross), 
20,966. Member N. B. P. A. Rates—$4.90 
per inch; 80 inches, $3.92 per inch; 320 
inches, $3.78 per inch; 960 inches, $3.64 
per inch; 1,920 inches, $3.50 per inch. 
$45 per color page or less; bleed rates on 
request. 


Beverage Media, 51 W. 52nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Beverage Me- 
dia Ltd. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 11,463; (gross), 11,512. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
l $250.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 
6 225.00 135.00 80.00 
2 200.00 120.00 72.00 


12 
Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10% 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 


way, New York. Est. 1933 Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page, 10x15%. Trim 
size, 11%x17. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1941, 12,291; 
(gross), 18,244. Rates—New Jersey edi- 
tion: Open, per line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, 
per line, $0.11 New York edition: Open, 
per line, $0.26; 25,000 lines, per line, 
$0.20 New England edition: Open, per 
line, $0.10; 25,000 lines, $0.05 Combina- 
tion rate Open, per line, $0.48; 25,000 
lines, per line, $0.36. 

Standard color rate, 25% add. 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y Published by Business Pa- 
pers, Ine. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2 
Trim page size, 11%x16. Tyne page, 10x 
15 Published every Monday Forms 
close Friday Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1941, 14,330; 
(gross), 17,904. Hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants, bars, grills and taverns, 77%; 
liquor package stores, 16%; miscellane- 
ous, 7%. Rates 


Agate New York New Jersey 
Lines Edition Edition 
Open $0.24 $0.14 
5,000 23 13 
19,000 22 .12 
15,000 91 11 
25,000 19 .09 
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Combination 


New England Editions 


Editions Per iine 
$0.15 $0.44 
14 .41 
13 .38 
12 .35 
10 .29 


Standard color, 25% 

Caterer and Liquor Retailer, The, 507 
Fifth Ave., New York. Published by The 
Caterer and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est 
1933. .Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
8.350. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 135.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Color rates on request. 

Colorado Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout 
St., Denver, Colo. Published by Bell 
Publications. Est. 1936. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

(controlled), 3,485. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, standard red, $10; other colors, 
$15: bleed, $10. 


Liquor News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
Published by Liquor Publications, Ine 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10x14. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), Dec., 
1941, 5,328; (gross), 5,519. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 10”x4 8”x2 
1 $425.00 $250.00 $125.00 
13 350.00 200.00 100.00 
26 320.00 180.00 90.00 
52 275.00 150.00 75.00 


Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. Published by Conover- 
Mast Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size. 8$4xl1l%. Type page 
7x10. Published list Forms close 20th 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts. 15-0. Circulation (CCA), May, 
1942, 40,073; (gross), 40,759. Retailing 
and dispensing establishments, 90%; 
wholesalers and their salesmen, 9%; 
others, 1%. Member N. B. P. A. Rates 
less than 4 pages, $420: four pages, $399 
per page: 8 pages, $375 per page; 12 
pages, $350 per page; 24 pages, $325 per 
page; 12% pages, $250 per insertion; 12% 
pages, $133; 124% pages, $70 per insertion 
Standard color rate, red, $85: any other 
color except metallic ink, $125; bleed 
rate, 10% 


Maryland-Washington-Delaware Bever- 
age Journal, 4313 Marble Hall Rd., Bal 
timore, Md Published by Denis Pub 
lishing Co. Est. 1938 Subscription, $2 
Type nage, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 

culation (Swern), 3,662. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Pare 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 45.00 20.00 
12 80.00 42.50 27.50 

Color rate, 25%: bleed, 10% 
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Monopoly State Review, 220 E. 42nd St.. Red Book Directory of Wine & Liquor Times 1 Page % Page \% Page i 
New York Published by Liquor Publi- Trade, 220 East 42nd St., New York. Pub- 1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
cations, Inc. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3 lished by Liquor Publications, Inc. Sub- zy 237.50 142.50 80.75 | 
Trim size, 9xlZ. Type page, 7x10 Pub-  secription, $3.50. Trim size, 5x7. Type 12 200.00 120.00 68.00 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency page 4%x6% Published annually. Standard color (red), $75; bleed rate 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, new publi- Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, 10%. 
cation guaranteed circulation § 5,500. 150; %& page, $90; 3 page, $60. as ™ i 
Rates A ah pe Bi $40: "bleen oe Wine and Liquor Retailer, 220 East 42nd 
Times 1 Page % Page 5 . St., New York. Published by Liquor 
l $240.00 $150.00 Retail Bulletin, 756 S. Broadway, Los Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip 
6 215.00 130.00 Angeles, Calif. Est. 1936 Subscription, tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag: 
12 180.00 100.00 $2. Type page, 10%x16. Published Ist. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Standard color (red), $40; bleed rate, $25. Forms close 2 days preceding. Agency Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatior 
National Liquor Review, combined with discount, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), Mar., a May, 1942, 15,362; (gross), 16,001. 
Illinois Package Liquor Review, 161 W. 1942, 17,709; (gross), 18,017. ————— 2 > rs re 
Harrison St.. Chicago, lll. Published by Ope". per line, .33c. Yearly contract Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
’ — ane Te ert Ie yy ss rates, 1,120 or more lines, per line, .28c; 1 $265.00 $160.00 $100.00 
Liquor Review Pub. Co Est. 1934. Sub- ‘ . . ve a > ot ps q 
. 9 inane ta aa 4,480 or more lines, per line, .26c; 8,960 6 245.00 145.00 90.00 
scription, $2. Free (controlled) to pack- * - ~-_ P : * + > ++- or 
ae : Ty . i 5 . or more lines, per line, .24c. Color, 25% 12 215.00 125.00 80.00 
age stores Trim size, 8%x1l1l% Type a... bleed. 25% Standard col »d), $40: bleed, $25 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close ®**®4: Dieed, co’. Standard color (red), . a 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- Seuthwestern Beverage Journal, 526 Wines & Vines, 85 Second St., San Fran 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 5,025 Heard Bldge., Phoenix, Ariz. Published cisco, Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand 
Rates by Southwestern Beverage Pub., Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Est. 1937. Subscription, $1.00. Trim size, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms close 15t! 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 29.50 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Agency discount, 15-0 Circulatior 
6 87.50 47.50 25.00 Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, (Publisher’s Statement), 2,485; (gross) 
12 80.00 42.50 22.50 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 1,650; (gross), 3,000. Rates— 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $20 1,800. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Nebraska Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
St.. Denver, Colo Published by Bell l $ 80.00 $ 42.50 $ 22.50 6 130.00 70.00 38.00 
Publications Est. 1936. Trim size, 9%x "i 72.00 38.25 20.25 12 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th, 12 64.00 34.00 18.00 Color rate, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, Color rate, 20; bleed rate, 10% 
Wines and Vines Yearbook of the Wine 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), , ; . , ‘ - - : 
gross, (controlled), 3,796 Rates Spirits, combined with American Wine Industry, 85 Second St., San Francisco, 
% Page and Liquor Journal, 220 E. 42nd St., Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand. Typ« 


Times 1 Page % Page u - : - b 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 New York Published by Liquor Pubs., page, 74x10. Published July. Agency 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, 24 mo., $1. discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $150; % 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- page, $80; 4% page, $45. 
ic 9 y . > 2 5 aa ‘Vy 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency wine Review, 304 South Broadway, Los 


Standard red, $10; other colors, $15; a t. — F 
bleed, $10 discounts, 15-0. ¢ irculation (ABC), 3,044; Angeles, Calif. Published by Occidental 
(gross), 3,652, Distillers and employes. pyp. Co., Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, 





New Mexico Beverage Analyst, P. O 61%; wholesalers and employes, 28%; re 9 , : 9x12 > a 7 10) 
Box 135, Albuquerque, N. M. Published tailers and package stores, 2%; others, ne sth is a Doth, be 
by Bell Publications. Est. 1936. Trim 9%. Rates— discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA). Dec. 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 1941 4.762 (gross) 5.116. Wine bottline 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 1 $160.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 plants, 63% : wineries executives. bot 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 6 140.00 85.00 55.00 ce nahh i Sen sanny ~ 
Statement), (controlled), 3,142. Dispen- 12 120.00 70.00 45.00 een 25%; others, 12 
saries, 88%; others, 12% Rates Color—Standard red, $30; special color, — — 1 > . % Paes 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page $50: bleed, $25 a ” tise te ¢ tat 3 ane 
5 £ vv. . 
: $ se +4 $ +4 = $ 4 +4 Tavern Weekly News, 500 N. Dearborn 6 112.00 62.00 34.00 
, . 70 00 40 00 25 O00 ae Chicago Publighed by Associated 12 100.00 56.00 31.00 
—s . 6o.v~ Publishers Corp. rst 933. Subscrip- Ste é > 25: 2¢@ % 
Standard red, $10; other colors, $15; ston. $3. Type mm, 10% 216. Published Standard re d, $25; bleed, 10 we 
bleed, $10 Monday. Forms close Thursday. Agency bg prey venta, mee ds 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 14,- 5S!” Lawn Bidg., Milwaukee, is. Pub- 
‘ ‘ » lished by Van Allen Pub. Co. Est. 1942 


Ohio Tavern News, 3134 N. High St. SS* - 
Columbus, O. Published by Ohio Tavern 3773 (gross), 16,776. Rates—Open, 60c; 
News Pub Co Est 1939. Subscription, 1,120 lines, 40c; 2,000 lines, 35c; 5,000 


Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 7%x10% 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


$2. Type page, 102/7x16 4/7. Published lines, 32c; 10,000 lines, 30c. discounts. 15-3. Circulation (Swern) 
Mriday. Forms close Thursday. Agency Wine Age, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 10,112; (gross), 10,212, Rates— 
10,008 . dan a Ss one ulation (Sworn), York. Est. 1942. Subscription, $1. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
oo a olor as% 12,710. Rates—20c per page, 7x10. Published 15th preceding. 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
° » own Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 6 140.00 80.00 50.00 
Package Store Journal. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 10,- 12 130.00 75.00 45.00 
(See Beverage Media.) 123; (gross), 10,273. Rates Color rate, $45. 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Tires and Rubber) 





Despite virtual cessation of produc- 
tion of passenger cars, 90 per cent of 
the country’s automobile dealers are 
reported to be making a living by spe- 
cializing in service, once regarded as a 
stepchild. The industry was aided in 
its efforts to maintain a dealer organ- 
ization by passage of the Murray-Pat- 
man Act, providing for loans on new 
ears. The rationing program which 
took effect early in 1942 provides that 
cars in stock, a normal one month’s 
supply, were to be rationed to quali- 
fied buyers over an 18-month period. 

The production branch of the indus- 
try, Automotive News _ reported, is 
gearing to produce three times the dol- 
lar volume of products that it supplied 
in its best peace-time year. Output 
for the first half of 1942 was about 
$1,600,000,000, a mere sample of things 
to come, 

As to the post-war situation for au- 
tomobiles, Automotive News said that 
it all depends on the date of victory. 
If the war ends in 1943 1942 models 
can be put back in production in from 
four to eight months. If the conflict 
continues until 1944 or 1945, the car 
of today must be scrapped and the in- 
dustry will concentrate on producing 
something new and different. 

Automotive News expressed the be- 
lief that leading airplane companies 
will turn to automobile manufacturing 
after the war. The avaiation engineer 
can apply his knowledge to good ad- 
vantage in designing an automobile 
which will capture the imagination of 
the public. 

The United States manufactured 4,- 
838,561 cars and trucks in 1941, to ac- 
count for 94.3 per cent of world pro- 
duction. Canada produced 270,431 
cars and trucks, 5.3 per cent of world 
production. Only 25,150 vehicles were 
produced outside of these two coun- 
tries, according to Automotive News. 

Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in 1941 was 3,744,300, 
a gain of 8.3 per cent over 1940. The 
average number of wage earners em- 
ployed in automobile and body plants 
was 513,000. They were paid $1,059,- 
000,000. Automobile manufacturers 
paid excise taxes of $537,500,000, while 
the owners of the 34,382,167 motor ve- 

es registered in the United States 
! another $1,981,000,000. 
he Bureau of the Census reported 
| production of motor vehicles dur- 
the first quarter of 1942 to be 466,- 
compared with 1,494,334 during 
1941 quarter, a loss of 69 per cent. 
he following figures from the 1939 
‘ osus of Manufactures are the most 
iiled available for one of the last 
nal years to be enjoyed for some 


‘cause of a change in methods, 1939 
us figures are not comparable to 
e of 1937. The preliminary report 











Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 
used total 
in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
5,993,590 18.1 


a eee 
286,000 51.0 


Iron, malleable (tons) 
Rubber, crude (long 


rrr rere 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft.).. 117,725,000 75.0 
Leather, upholstery (sq. 

Te sehakénaeae< ae 27,077,000 68.0 
Aluminum (tons) .... 21,000 9.7 
Copper (tons) ....... 110,000 13.7 
Te CD wa6es esses 10,000 11.4 
Lead (tons) tated 228,000 34.2 
ee CRO cicnnvedes 76,000 72.1 
Nickel (pounds) ..... 20,000,000 23.0 
Cotton (bales) ...... 734,147 10.0 
Lumber, hardwood (bd. 

Mae véistaasevesedas 75,000,000 4.5 


To Assciesksenanaes 04,000,000 
Cloth, upholstery (yds.) 45,120,000 
Glycerine (pounds) .. 18,200,000 
Gasoline (gallons) 20,766,513 
Antifreeze solutions 

ee 33,000,000 100.0 
*Figures from Steel. 

—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
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for 1939, including manufacturers of 
motor vehicles, bodies, parts and acces- 
sories, embraced 1,053 establishments, 
with 46,031 salaried personnel and 397,- 
537 wage earners. Salaries were $114,- 
840,000, wages $645,142,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039,930,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,369,000. The industry led 
ull others in all of these respects. 

Leading classifications were as fol- 
iwwws: 2,822,261 passenger cars, $1,898,- 
252,000; 4,675 motor buses, $34,063,000; 
441,648 commercial vehicles, $282,757,- 
000; 26,021 trailers for trucks and 
truck-tractors, $27,989,000; motor ve- 
nicle bodies and parts, $1,465,700,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the automotive industry spent 
$76,503,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was 
tor new machinery and operating 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 
being for buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures. 

The Bureau of the Census traced dis- 
tribution channels for $4,070,841,000 in 
1939 and $3,996,747,000 in 1935 as fol- 
lows: 

% of Total 
1939 1935 


Interplant transfers ........... 27.1 22.9 
Sales to or through own whole- 

rT ae 9.8 ae 
Sales to or through own retail 

WO on 05 6060500650 50000064600% 3 (*) 
Sales to commercial, institu- 

COOGE, COR. WEEE ccccnecscace 14.9 15.6 
Sales to wholesalers and job- 

DE st cccccndunessdcbestededs 29.2 40.4 
Sales to retailers for resale..... 18.5 12.9 
Sales to household consumers.. . 5 


*Less than yy of 1%. 

‘Including export intermediaries. 
Production of automobile passenger 
trailers declined sharply in 1939, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
The value of the products of 70 manu- 
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facturers was $7,941,000, 39.4 per cent 
below 1937. 

Automobile registrations on July 1, 
1941, were reported as follows by Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation: 






Cars Trucks 

(Thousands) 
Alabama ... P 277.9 65.6 
Arizona ... : . , 108.0 24.3 
Arkansas : . 177.3 59.8 
California ... ; . 2,457.1 350.0 
Colorado ...... ; 293.7 57.8 
Connecticut . : ; 453.3 66.8 
Delaware .... , ; 60.5 11.0 
Dist. of Columbia. 164.9 16.5 
TE shatuacta coe we 438.1 83.4 
ieorgia mat 116.9 90.7 
Tahoe ..... ; seas 120.5 29.8 
Illinois eae cra die 1,831.3 221.0 
Indiana ; 915.6 138.1 
Iowa . a : vais 677.2 109 3 
SS eee ; 190.7 106.3 
Kentucky eae 378.2 75.1 
Louisiana . 315.7 76.6 
BEGINS ...20. cosvey Be 42.8 
Maryland ..... 372.0 60.6 
Massachusetts ce - 123.8 
Michigan ....... . 1,579.1 159.3 
Minnesota . oon Sane 118.8 
Mississippi : ; 190.5 58.9 
Missouri . eid 775.4 145.8 
Montana ... : : 134.0 15.2 
Nebraska 335.5 64.1 
Nevada ein are a " 33.3 9.0 
New Hampshire 103.2 21.6 
New Jersey we ; 975.0 1479 
New Mexico ate aa ‘ 85.1 25.7 
J a Fae oe . 2,424.5 330.9 
North Carolina cen coe QGeeen 86.5 
North Dakota ee ; 35.9 25.3 
Se ceewes tesaa 1,702.4 198.3 
Oklahoma 144.0 100.1 
Oregon ‘ aa 322.6 65.1 
Pennsylvania ne . - 1,927.4 268.0 
Rhode Island : ; 164.8 21.5 
South Carolina Te 45.1 
South Dakota ; 53.7 31.9 
Tennessee Sees eee 364.3 70.7 
Texas .. ; ST 280.8 
Utah : err oo SET 22.1 
Vermont 71.8 16.7 
Virginia .. at $23.2 77.8 
Washineton a 90.0 
West Virginia 235.3 52.5 
Wisconsin a : . 733.7 135.0 
Wvoming ; 66.1 17.9 


27.700.0 4,551.7 

Chevrolet led in passenger car reg- 
istrations, with 7,017,237, Ford being 
second, with 6,814,386, and Plymouth 
third, with 3,328,477. The only other 
cars with more than 1,000,000 regis- 
trations were Buick, 1,665,984, and 
Oldsmobile, 1,274,547. 

New passenger car registrations in 
1941 were 3,731,000, a new high. 

Automotive Industries estimates the 
average retail price to be $942, result- 
ing in a total volume of $3,516,900,000. 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 
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Automotive-Retail Census of Distribution—19:339! 







































MOTOR VEHICLE ACCESSORY, 
DEALERS— USED-CAR TIRE, BATTERY OTHER TOTAL FILLING 
NEW AND TRADE-IN | DEALERS DEALERS AUTOMOTIVE ¢ | AUTOMOTIVE STATIONS 
Per 
STATE ©, of % of % of Cent 
©) of State State State of Total 
State Auto- Auto- | Auto- U. S. 
Auto- | motive motive motive Auto- 


No. of Sales motive No. of Sales Sales No. of Sales § Sales (No. of Sales Sales No. of Sales motive No. of Sales 
Stores (add 000) Sales Stores| (add 000) Total Stores (add 000) | Total Stores (add 000) Total Stores| (add 000) Sales Stores (add 000 


$71,565) 1.29 || 3,750, $34,249 


| | 

Alabama 357, $64,335 89.90 42 $746 1.04 | 193 $6,339| 8.86 | 1 $145 20 603 
Arizona 126 20,815 88.60 33 286 1.22 | 59 2,392; 10.18 2 220' 23,493 -42 || 1,196) 15,484 
Arkansas 335 47,324 90.36 34 852) 1.63) 182 4,198 8.01 | 2 553 52,374 -94 || 3,037) 26,061 
California 1,766 365,997| 81.15 979 32,957 7.31 | 1,550 48, 10.76 118 3,535 -78 | 4,413 450,991; 8.13 || 15,218 242,183 
414 54,935 86.73 136 2,358 3.72 273 5,921 9.35 9 124 .20 832 63,338 1.14 3,109) 35,106 
Connecticut 441 73,481 84.96 157 2,457, 2.84 281 10,314 11.9? 19 239 .28 86,491 1.56 2,930 42,238 
Delaware 64 14,451 90.29 16 1.59 37 1, 8.12 | 2 119 16,005 -29 640 8,390 
Dist. of Col. 68 40,478 88.28 16 819 1.79 56 4,231 9.23 | 5 322 -70 145 45,850 -83 || 495 18, 163 
439 84,447, 82.45 | 133 6,211 6.06 242 11,118 10.85 27 647 .64 841 102,423 1.85 || 4,653 51,064 
Georgia 535 81,381, 88.26 96 1,682 1.83 274 8,828, 9.57 11) 311 .34 916 92,202 1.66 5,054 49,350 
234 28,364 91.90 16 294 .95 2,171 7.03 a 38 .12 336 30,867 -56 || 1,361 16,443 
Minois 2,092 308,126, 89.05 334 10,284, 2.97 | 1,024 26 546 7.67 52 1,074 .31 | 3,502 346,030 6.24 || 12,096 158, 143 
Indiana 1,165 138,793; 86.42 174 3,955 2.46 17,451, 10.87 4 396 .25 | 2,031 160,595 2.90 8,252 88.916 
lowa 1,224 109,711) 89.05 112 2,301 1.87 664 11,009 8.94 25 170 -14 | 2,025 123,191 2.22 6,967 72,059 
Kansas 838 68,274 85.46 137 1,974, 2.47 635 9,591; 12.01 10 50 .06 1,620 79,889 1.44 5,726 49 592 
Kentucky 529 64,667, 68.53 61 1,257 1.73 245 7,056 9.66 4 62 -08 | 839 73,042 1.32 3,540 33,836 
Louisiana 331 62,212, 85.27 58 3,678 5.04 173 6,529 8.95 | 16 537 .74 578 72,956 1.31 i} 2,721 30,781 
Maire 304 34,681, 90.07 61 967 2.51 143 2,679 6.96 | 21) 179 -46 | 529 38 , 506 .69 2,173 21,421 
Maryland 376 67,919| 87.77 89 2,466 3.19 185 6,697, 8.65 a 302 .39 661 77,384 1.40 2,255 W444 
Massachusetts 939 154,780 86.60 | 166 3,793 2.12 515 19,798 11.08 28 365 -20 | 1,648 178,736 3.22 5,745 500 
Michigan 1,493 236,481, 85.01 438 17,163 6.17 | 727 23,152; 8.32 69) 1,374 -50 | 2,727 278,170 5.02 || 10,941 140,975 
Minnesota 1,124 113,049, 89.80 | 123 3,589 2.85 435 8,951 7.11 22) 308) .24 1,704 125,897 2.27 6,692 78,518 
i 349 44,117, 91.81 | 7 333 .69 163 3, 7.50 | 2 ae | §21 48,055 .87 2,203 23,674 
Missouri 970 129,523| 85.56 | 292 6,986, 4.62, 693 14,070| 9.29 20 799 53 1,975 151,378 2.73 || 9,499 , 088 
Montana 275 33,949 92.82 15 309 .84 77 2,271 6.21 3 ar .13 370 36,575 -66 || 1,349 19,685 
Nebraska 550 48,817| 86.66 63 1,278 2.27 303 6,212) 11.03 5 23 .04 921 56, 1.02 3,561 40,499 
Nevada... 53 8,250| 89.75 4 82 .89 22) 860, 9.36 2 aan 81 9,192 .17 352 6,253 
New Hampshire 199 22,478 89.58 28 471 1.88 78 2,087, 8.32 4 56 22 | 25,092 45 1,229 13,058 
New Jorsey 842 159,085 86.61 | 206 5,883 3.20 532 18,027, 9.81 | 35 695 38 | «1,615 183,690 3.31 6,580 85,371 
New Mexico 155 21,142, 90.16 26 378 1.61 92 ,929 8.23 2 a 275 23,449 .42 1,292 12,546 
New York 2,311 418,304, 85.79 583 21,604, 4.43 | 1,441 44,609 9.15 119 3,089 63 | 4,454 487,606 8.79 || 15,652 219,269 
North Carolina 647 95,339 89.22 | 79 1,398 1.31 | 265 9,970 9.33 | 8 146 14 106 ,853 1.93 7,782 65,331 
North Dakota 280 24,290, 92.16 9 130 49 163 1,937 7.35 1 453 26,357 -48 || 1,539 15,093 
Ohio 2,097 262,804 86.58 446 12,425 3.80 | 1,063 30,018 9.20 69 1,388 -42 | 3,675 326,635 5.89 || 12,800 168 , 228 
Oklahoma 639 81,741 84.27 212 3,445 3.55 | 524 11,687, 12.05 9 131 -13 | 1,384 97,004 1.75 || 6,106 47 ,066 
Oregon 356 62,043, 89.43 69 1,739 2.51 159 5,183 7.47 14 413 .59 8 69,378 1.25 2,847 34,642 
Pennsylvania 2,455 320,703, 89.14 282 5,418 1.51 | 1,181 32,979, 9.17 54 669 -18 | 3,972 359.769 6.49 | 14,031 160,927 
Rhode Island 145 23,860 81.62 65 1,829 6.26 3,465, 11.85 4 80 -27 |; 293 29,234 -53 1,116 15,293 
South Carolina 342 48,924 87.89 95 2,130, 3.82 166 4,570, 8.21 5 43 -08 | 608 55, 1.00 || 3,214 27,591 
South Dakota 300 23,783 88.41 52 907, 3.37 136 2,203 8.19 3 9 03) 491 26,902 .49 || 2,030 20,173 
Tennessee 426 75,800 86.06 64 1,995 2.27 236 10,021, 11.38 1 258 29 737 88,074 1.59 || 3,422 43,957 
Texas 1,672 258,099 82.25 520 14,984 4.78 | 1,300 40,032, 12.76 | 39 678 -21 | 3,531 313,793 5.66 15,738, 150,127 
Utah 163 22,326 88.67 25 493 1.96 59 2,278 9.05 | 4 81 -32 | 251 25,178 -45 | 1,184 16,132 
Vermont 155 18,356 93.98 15 124 .64 50 5.10 5 55 -28 225 19,531 .35 963 9,508 
Virginia 587 77,620 88.72 51 1,878 2.15 194 7,724, 8.83 12 271 .30 844 87,493 1.58 5,083 49,625 
Washington 536 84,494 87.69 153 2,817 2.92 255 8,242 8.55 41 805 .84 935 96 , 358 1.74 4,413) 56 306 
West Virginia 414 46.725 90.77 36 852 1.65 144 3,858 7.49 8 44 .09 602 51,479 .93 || 2,516 26,398 
Wisconsin 1,329 121,596 89.98 154 3,413 2.53 455 9,326 6.90 37 802 .59 | 1,975 135,137, 2.44 5,942 74,175 
Wyoming 164 17,124 93.93 18 146 .80 62 961 5.27 244 18,231 .33 862 11,547 
Total 1939 33,605 $4,805,993 86.68 6,980 $193,790 3.50 (18,525 $523,893° 9.45 1,018 $20, 759 .37 60,128 $5,544,435 100.00 | 241,856'$2,822, 481 
Total 1935 30,294$3,725,438 87.94 4,751; $122,204 2.88 (14,343, $373,910 8.83 | 1,071 $15,034 .35 50,459 $4,236,586 ... || 197,568) $1,967,714 
Total 1929 42,204 $6,266,580 88.97 3,097 $140,932 2.00 (22,313 $599,295 8.51 | 1,765) $36,579 -52 69,379 $7,043,386 ‘ 121,513 $1, 787,423 

) | | | 
Includes $208,000 which we were unable tc separate from “Other Automotive” sales t—Census of Manufactures 


t—‘«ther Automotive” includes Motor Vehicle-farm implement dealers, Aircraft dealers, and Motorboat-yacht dealers 
—Automotive Industries 





Other units sold to the U. S. replace- The Bureau of the Census reported The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
ment market were as follows: that sales of automotive accessories, lishments listed 13 types of business 
Breaker points ee equipment and _ parts’ distributors devoted to automotive repairs and 

Screws 0,601,006 . . : ‘ j 

Arms 12443414 amounted to $601,162,000 in 1939, an_ services, as follows: 

Carburetors a increase of 50 per cent over the com- Receipt 
New 476.130 3 Qo 2 R ¢ — N CO00 
Rebuilt 490 464 Parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent Repairs: No. ) 

Cylinder heads 553.623 above the high of 1929. There were Brake repair shops. . 487 $ 4,546 

Cylinder-head gaskets 17,762,626 » O06 2 7 F : ~th DE scneuseencnedwne 960 s 941 

naines. rebuilt ‘01 654 6,839 establishments engaged primarily Paint shops pra peraat: 1,300 6,22¢ 

: m, belts 11,090,840 in selling automotive supplies at whole- were aed SHOPS ....-+++++. a oan 

“ue pumps, including duplex me f - ono : . tental service .... cone 48 2V,<0 

with vaemumn booatet sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and Repair shops (general) ...51,827 228,214 





New 603,022 2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- Storage garages .......... 4,821 (0,02 

+ 933,580 clude sales branches of parts and : Top and body repair shops 6,232 44,67 
Hub caps 4.146.775 clude sales branches of parts anc equip- Battery and ignition repair 2 
Ignition coils 1,970,131 ment manufacturers, nor agents and ; — isaessenseenvensienss yeh oS a8E 
Incandescent light bulbs (6 and ae ee * a ase ae , BOD caccecutivesesencs 6,24 ol, 

12 volt). total 99 799.688 brokers selling on a commission basis. ire repair shops . teense es 8.2 

Two filament, each over 20 c¢.p. 29,364,092 m . — Wheel, axle, and spring re- 

I'wo filament, all other ... 9,538,879 he total sales figure was divided as _pair'shops ................ ' 

Single filament, over 20 c¢.p 2.741.761 follows: Other automative repairs... 542 

Single filament, 7 to 20 e.p 2.391.349 Nx f Ss, . 

. = e ane = I . oO Sales « . 
ome filament, under 7 c¢.p 38,763,607 Type Est (000) The 1939 census of automotive ele 
Mufflers 5.028.258 : gee P ° ’ 
Pistons, total 8.632.792 Accessories and equipment.. 2,86 $259,900 trical equipment reported 84 manufac 

Cast-iron 1,653,698 Parts aeococccs -- 3.333 256,795 turers, with salaried personnel of 2,81! 

Aluminum 6.979.094 rires and tubes . boi 84,467 thich d 4 3515.000: 17.495 wag 
Pistem Fines. tetai 170.679.174 which drew $6,515,000; 17,49 ag 


t 
Oil-type 73,162,115 These 6,839 establishments were con- earners, with wages of $24,896,00' 
ee Sg ag * 144.266 trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had These plants spent $42,040,000 for m: 
Spark plugs 78,200,527 50,626 employes with an annual wage terials, supplies, fuel, electric energ 
, pp , ’ 


Springs for motor-vehicle support: _ of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- and contract work. The value of th: 

Mat-leaf assembiles 1,559.699 Penses amounted to $140,037,000, or products was $109,761,000 and tl 
oe] —— 19 tae ane 23.3 per cent of sales. Inventories at value added by manufacture, $67,720 
Valves (engine) 9.554.001 the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 000. 
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A buying force of 1,500,000 automotive 
vehicles..active day and night..reached by 


FLEET OWNER 


* 


Federal, state. county and city 
Bakeries 

Bottlers and brewers 

Bus and transportation 

Building and construction 

Coal and ice 

Dairies 


Food products 

Laundries and dry cleaners 

Manufacturers 

Meat packers, fish 

Newspapers, publishers, outdoor advertising 
Petroleum products 

Public utilities 


Department stores, parcel delivery Trucking and transfer 


*“A page advertisement in FLEET OWNER will 
reach 21,507 fleets at a cost of less than $.009 


(nine-tenths of 


a cent) per fleet per month. 


aay FLEET OWNER 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. = iss 
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BOEVOTED TO THE BETTER OPERATI 
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USTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1942 


CHICAGO: Irving £. Hond, 224 5. Michigon Ave 
CLEVELAND: | W. Perkins, 3260 Eismere Rd. 


ON AND MAINTENANCE OF AUTOMOTIVE 
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aude 
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Ignition apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engines was the major classifi- 


cation. It was divided as follows: 
Colls: 
Number reported 


Number 8,486,518 
Value $5,850,326 
Number not repofted, value 574,707 
Magnetos 
Number ‘ 503,441 
Value. . $7,168,386 
Spark plugs 
Number . .118,374,143 
Value . $24,291,899 
Distributors (timers), value $6,343,224 
All other, including magneto gen- 
erators, value , oecees 924,141,284 
Fleets 


In 1940 some 24,621 truck fleets were 
in operation in the United States, ac- 
cording to Commercial Car Journal. Of 
the total number of fleets, 18,225 in- 
cluded eight to 24 trucks; 3,615 in- 
cluded 24 to 49 trucks; 1,597 included 
50 to 99 trucks while 1,184 were of 
more than 100 trucks. Leading states 
in operation of truck fleets with the 
number in each were as follows: New 
York, 2,612; Pennsylvania, 2,160; IIli- 
nois, 1,840; California, 1,586; Ohio, 
1,496; Massachusetts, 1,329; Michigan, 
1,249, and New Jersey, 1,153. 

Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 

Large numbers of trucks and pas- 
senger cars are operated by various 
departments of the United States gov- 
ernment. This also is true of munici- 
pal, county and state governments. The 
following companies operate fleets of 
500 or more trucks and passenger cars, 
according to a survey made by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association as of 
June, 1939, the most recent figures 
available: 





Vocational Breakdown of Truck 
Fleets, 1941 


Fleets Trucks 
Bakeries, Candies, Florists 1,485 62.342 
Bottlers, Breweries : 930 24,046 
(‘oal Dealers, Mineral Mines. 1,041 18,297 
(‘ontractors, Builders 2,457 o0 775 
Dairy Products Milk lee 

Cream 1,485 62.55 
Department Stores, Furniture 117 11,020 
Express, Hauling Inter & 

Intra States 01 176.313 
Flour Feed, Grains 140 133 
Giovernment, State County 

Muni ipal ° O60 "39.90 
lee Dealers, Manufacturers 75 15,011 
Laundries, Cleaners, Dvers 1,556 34.766 
Manufacturers, Steel Mills S37 15,624 
Meats. Fish 670 17. 489 
Newspapers, Publishers 137 4,08 
Oil, Gasoline, Greases leo 75,045 
Paints, Chemicals, Drugs 170 5.723 
Public Utilities, Railroads 1,21 79,54 
Vegetables Farmers (Chain 

Stores 1.517 +769 
Miscellaneous 1,059 23,851 

Total , 24,271 958,492 

These figures are based on fleets oper- 
iting 8 or more trucks. These fleets op- 
erate, In addition, over a half million pas- 


Senger cars 


Commercial Car Journal. 
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MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS IN UNITED STATES, 1941 

















8-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 & Over TOTAL 
Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Fleets Trucks 
Alabama 52 108 38 15 8 221 6, 867 
Arizona 15 44 9 10 3 81 3, 86 
Arkansas 27 68 14 8 5 122 3, 106 
California 247 744 299 163 131 1, 584 82, 867 
Colorado 57 128 41 19 14 259 8,507 
Connecticut lll 263 100 19 15 508 14,237 
Delaware 13 46 14 9 5 87 2,427 
Dist. of Col. 43 74 45 19 28 209 80, 432 
Florida 73 197 88 28 9 305 9,731 
Georgia 78 152 48 28 26 332 14, 32¢ 
Idaho 10 23 8 3 4 48 1,644 
Illinois 394 927 265 112 112 1,810 74,30) 
Indiana 190 398 117 48 20 773 19, 647 
lowa 68 215 2 19 10 374 8,997 
Kansas 70 147 40 9 10 276 6,532 
Kentucky 57 129 43 15 13 257 11, 52% 
Louisiana 83 220 65 36 12 416 10,329 
Maine 26 64 19 6 + 119 2,737 
Maryland 89 198 72 26 24 409 13,4335 
Massachusetts 280 657 183 73 51 1,244 37, 646 
Michigan 300 574 190 104 80 1,248 45, 487 
Minnesota 75 238 89 63 21 486 17,538 
Mississippi 2 Fe 16 6 . 124 3,561 
Missouri 133 349 114 74 41 711 24,592 
Montana 25 48 16 8 6 103 4,034 
Nebraska 38 92 34 14 12 190 6,719 
Nevada 6 ll 8 1 l 27 809 
New Hampshire 2 46 10 3 4 75 1, 966 
New Jersey 250 601 153 89 42 1,135 33,046 
New Mexico 9 17 9 2 4 41 1, 647 
New York 587 1,102 406 197 187 2,479 138, 529 
N. Carolina 57 170 65 20 13 325 16,035 
N. Dakota 17 21 7 3 2 50 1,155 
Ohio 399 711 241 120 92 1,563 $1,101 
Oklahoma 37 149 61 25 17 289 10, 666 
Oregon 35 118 46 17 12 228 8,729 
Pennsylvania 464 991 331 131 104 2,021 67,111 
Rhode Island 49 118 30 16 10 223 5, 730 
S. Carolina 49 96 32 6 8 191 6,258 
S. Dakota 12 31 4 3 3 53 1,251 
Tennessee 78 165 64 22 19 348 10, 685 
Texas 166 493 158 94 34 945 32,495 
Utah 32 53 24 12 8 129 4,293 
Vermont 16 17 7 4 3 47 1,262 
Virginia 80 175 57 23 18 353 11,063 
Washington 103 199 61 34 22 419 13,241 
West Virginia 62 144 32 12 19 269 8,596 
Wisconsin 22 323 lll 52 21 629 16,523 
Wyoming 9 22 11 2 2 46 1,216 
TOTALS 5,233 11,942 3,957 1,822 1,317 24,271 958, 492 
Commercial Car Journal 
LARGE TRUCK FLEETS OWNED Interstate Baking Corp.. 902 2 
MOSTLY BY PRIVATE SHIPPERS The Pure O88 Co. ....2.. 750 800 
No. of No.of Am. Gas & Elec. Corp. 871 906 
Fleet Owner trucks cars Sinclair Refining Co. ..... 850 184 
Bell Telephone Companies... 16,210 4,490 Golden State Co., Ltd. 853 75 
Standard Oil Co., N. J........ 12,000 4,000 Phillips Petroleum Co a 793 644 
Railway Express Agency..... 9,960 274 Western Dairy Prod. Co 780 125 
PT 2: ceccdnnenkenetnnke 7,100 870 Gordon Baking Co. .......... 713 . 
Nat'l Dairy Products Corp... 7,155 995 H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 740 22 
Standard Oil Co., Ind .... 6,633 1,883 Keeshin Tr. Fegt. Lines. 162 32 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co...... 4,245 2,589 The Cudahy P’k’ng Co 714 =1,000 
Continental Baking Co.... 3,911 178 Hathaway B’k’ries, Inc. 720 10 
General Baking Co. . 3,195 90 Magnolia Petroleum Co. 557 686 
See Me GE 6b000s0000 2,960 3,285 U. S. Trucking Corp. ........ 674 13 
Shell Oil Companies . 2,749 2,779 Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 700 +s 
Ward Baking Co. ....... eee Ve 36 Cn. Ed. N. Y. & Af. Co's. 677 267 
Po 2 See 2,242 3,474 Sun Oil Company ............ 498 461 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 2,347 444 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 621 1,099 
Hertz Drivurself Stations.. 2,264 566 Imperial Oil, Ltd............. 578 at 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.. 2,104 700 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio.. 519 29 
Middle West Service Co... 1,997 1,087 National Baking Co. ......... 626 3¢ 
Standard Oil Co., Calif....... 1,826 1,156 Humble Oil & Rfg. Co.... 358 674 
National Biscuit Co. . 1,605 2 American Bakeries Co. .. 580 P 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 1.595 1,034 So. Cal. Edison Co. .... 547 3s 
i PE Ce,  cscdesens dewees 1,552 93 Freihofer Baking Co. . 547 .. 
SE MEE. cccneneenceoenssce 1,500 60 Philadelphia Elec. Co.... 532 3¢ 
Quality Bakers of America. 1,500 200 B. F. Goodrich Co. ...... 515 
The Texas Co. .... soe Bae 1,642 American Ice Co. ..... 518 
Cities Service & Affiliated BUG, BY ccoccescscecs 500 . 
Companies ....... aa 1,386 654 Consol. Laundries Corp. 497 os 
Gulf Oil Corp. .... 1,138 1,393 Dairyman’s League . 471 21 
Union Oil Co. of Calif... 1,084 Se: Ge GEE, chacicavesdsciccs 483 oy 
Kraft-Phenix Ch. Corp 1,102 300 Com’wealth Edison Co.. 480 32 
EG GM scccsasonsen 1,040 1,009 Fed. Water Serv. Corp. 475 37 
Metr’p Distr'rs., Inc 1,086 12 Crane Company ....... Seaenh 353 1,0" 
General Ice Cream Corp.. 1,016 184 Pittsburgh Plate Gl. Co... 362 T 
Mid. Cont. Petrol. Corp.. 664 300 Consumers Power Co. 354 1,09 
The Atlantic Ref'ng Co....... 981 503 Western Union Tel. Co. ...... 335 1,52 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 972 1,161 Continental Oil Co. . 236 01,14 
Skelly Oil Co 961 288 General Foods Corp. 200 «1,15 
Tide Water Oil ‘Companies 952 367 Georgia Power Co.. 154 5 
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: AUTOMOTIVE and AVIATION 
: INDUSTRIES 


25 
251 
685 
495 a 
293 
: eaches Two Important Fields 
63 
241 
596 
523 
16 , — — , , : 
= Automotive and Aviation Industries is the industrial authority 
92 in the automotive and aviation manufacturing fields. 
val The leading authority on the internal combustion engine since 
— 1895, it has consistently increased its editorial treatment of 
2 aviation subjects since the beginnings of the heavier-than-air 
= machines. 
54 
75 Today Automotive and Aviation Industries, with a regular 


44 . . * - 
twice-a-month readership of more than 35,000, has in excess 
of 4,000 readers in leading aviation plants. 


32 ° eas one , 
0 More and more men in aviation are subscribing to Automotive 
10 er ; 

36 and Aviation Industries every day. More and more manufac- 
13 turers are advertising to them through this leading publication. 


Thus, both the automotive and aviation industrial fields may 
now be reached through this single medium—and at a single 
advertising cost. 
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OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MOTOR BUSES IN 1941 









































































Fixed Route Operators Fixed Route Operators Divided 
with Headquarters in State According to Type of Ownership as of Dec. 31, 1940 
Electric Railways Steam Railroads 
Bags Sane Sea Pe Motor Carriers and Subsidiaries and Subsidiaries 
Groups A, B and 
Groups A Group B Group C 
Miles of Ne. of a of Ne. of Ne. ef ne of Me. of Ne. of x -~ of 
No. of No. of | Highwa: No. of No. ighwa Yo. o. ighwa No. o. ighway 
Cosa. Buses covered. Coa. Buses ween Cos: Buses coved Cos Buses covered 
B. T. Estimated Total 3,058 | 51,550 | 343,300 | 2,843 | 30,525 | 283,500 163 | 19,250 17,650 52 | 1,775 | 42,150 
B. T. Census Total (t) 2,860 | 48,981 | 339,806] 2,654 | 27,330 | 230,070 163 | 18,906 | 17,632 52] 1,755 | 42,106 
eit, . - 
beneeéeebes 245 7 
seen ate . : 3 839 9 
seeee 6ll 10,216 75,253 ° ° 4,125 4,005 5 
Gulf Southwest : 346 5,703 63,734 323 3,495 57,592 19 2,046 1,208 4 162 4,934 
Central Northwest. 90 949 25,283 83 691 24,174 7 236 210 3 22 899 
West Mid-Continent. 122 1,321 28, 158 113 447 9,082 5 208 158 4 666 18,918 
Pacific Southwest. . 260 3,404 33,079 233 2,066 , 240 18 1,293 2,084 9 45 755 
Pacific Northwest... 157 1,562 15,313 149 830 12,243 5 578 799 3 154 2,271 
New England 
1. Connecticut 49 1,047 2,078 48 653 1,528 1 394 Pre! ee 
2 Maine....... 38 18! 2,783 35 123 1,322 1 9 103 2 49 1,358 
3. Massachusetts. . . 93 2,860 8,555 84 1,019 4,711 5 1,559 1,172 4 282 2,672 
4. New Hampshire 23 131 706 23 131 >) ae Fe oute f ecennien: E Seenssd B eeviden 1 46000000 
5. Rhode Island. ... 15 272 1,015 13 107 695 1 154 192 l i 128 
6& Vermont......... 32 128 2,073 31 127 PT TE scevccse EF dbeeees E 6ud eece ! 1 12 
Central Atlantic 
7. Delaware... i 66 594 10 49 563 1 17 a i esaeses P aetenae B genneses 
8 District of Columbia 6 741 1,016 5 50 746 1 691 See Perret pmo 
9. Maryland. 40 494 2,485 36 250 2,326 3 242 151 ! 2 
10. New Jersey 172 5,060 6,063 167 1,964 3,340 a 3,087 2,594 1 9 129 
tl. New York 261 7,056 17, 896 246 5,013 16,755 13 1,992 1,075 2 51 66 
12. Pennsylvania... 280 3,711 19,605 260 2,221 16,515 17 1,427 2,191 3 63 899 
Southeast 
13. Alabama. . 56 427 6,143 54 338 6,083 2 89 a erry ren ss ee 
14. Florida 37 624 7,300 32 559 7,000 2 55 69 3 10 231 
15. Geo 44 440 6,724 38 187 6,464 3 249 208 3 4 52 
16. North Carolina 43 643 6,831 40 622 6,773 2 20 28 1 1 30 
17. South Carolina 19 168 2,211 17 102 2,052 2 66 Dh issdaba © ebebeks, E ectuch ' 
18 Virginia. 64 877 4,908 56 386 4,076 6 459 315 2 32 517 
Mid-West _ 
7 ME cccedees 82 2,002 19,904 75 1,486 2,514 5 362 206 2 154 7,184 
20. Indiana..... 93 1,020 7,020 79 620 6,129 13 399 868 ! 1 23 
21. lowa 35 371 1,992 27 224 1,717 7 146 266 1 1 9 
22. Kentucky . 74 684 9,339 71 541 9,285 3 143 Pt ti iews Me nanan ‘ 
23. Michigan 87 2,867 11,418 86 1,131 0,839 1 1,736 | a een ; 
24. Ohio..... 145 1,984 10,963 132 1,095 9,839 13 889 Det cteeeta: E- kankeen me 
25. West Virginia 38 663 | 11,097 34 514 9: 943 3 114 145 i 35 1,009 
26. Wisconsin. ... 57 625 3,520 54 289 2,757 3 336  ) Fae foe 
Gulf Southwest 
27. Arkansas : 59 214 4,088 57 157 4,053 1 56 28 ! 1 7 
28. Louisiana 30 574 9,442 27 370 9,359 3 204 Pt aaéeeus B éuesana Ei caccenas 
29. Mississippi... . 24 127 1,754 23 It! BR as Pere eT ! 16 740 
30. Missouri. . . 60 1,740 | 11.067 57 827 6,638 2 771 251 i 142 4,178 
31. Oklahoma. 25 427 5,194 22 343 5,133 3 84 at cdtcnes © Svactien BE Seneesed 
32. Tennessee. . 60 650 7,459 56 331 7,213 4 319 Dt sictnee S seeeaca 0 bseennnn 
ee we wteceas 88 1,971 24,730 8! 1,356 24,182 6 612 539 1 3 9 
Central Northwest 
34. Minnesota...... 33 626 14,365 30 405 4,160 3 221 SD evneded BD akedeua eh saeek , 
35. Montana ~ 19 154 ,059 17 133 Dt cwesghe T savéeun,- seoace 2 21 878 
36. North Dakota 13 64 1,750 i 48 1,724 i 15 5 i i 21 
37. South Dakota 25 105 5,109 25 105 |) ee a eee es ee Beer ee 
West Mid-Continent 
i si. cede heee 40 376 4,401 38 168 3,340 1 70 39 1 138 1,022 
39. Kansas 26 448 13,708 22 174 1,305 2 14 44 2 260 12,359 
40. Nebraska 40 451 8,736 37 59 3,124 2 124 75 1 268 5,537 
41. Wyoming.. 16 46 1,313 16 46 PA wvivcees B saeeens 0 ackhecen El eacnsee EB baenane-Tl eeneuns 
Pacific Southwest 
42. Arisona... 23 131 1,715 20 107 1,639 2 23 41 1 35 
43. California... 160 2,884 21,289 142 1,726 19,301 12 1,137 1,772 6 21 216 
44. Nevada... 34 76 4,333 32 53 DE ¢2cteee © +hennee BD onaceee 2 23 504 
45. New Mexico 2! 109 4,329 2! 109 Dt ateeted E keenkehsl soaumhell cawebes E wanaes 
ee: 22 204 1,413 18 71 1,142 7 133 NSRP 
Pacific Northwest | 
47. Idaho. aknedie 33 69 2,774 32 57 ND ahi WO ea a 1 12 55 
48. O a 39 491 6,119 36 203 3; 805 i 146 98 2 142 2,216 
4°. W - 85 1,002 6,420 81 570 5,719 2 432 |) eas eee 
tIncludes 774 sedans operated by individuals over 110 miles of streets in San Francisco, St. Louis and Atlantic City. 


Bus Transportat 





According to Traffic World’s market 
studies, there are 1,200 leading motor 
trucking companies (classified by the 
L.C.C, as Class I carriers) in this 
country, operating an average of be- 
tween 100 and 150 trucks, tractors, 
trailers, and semi-trailers. Out of the 


many thousands of trucking companies, 
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a little 
state 


freight 
000 


trucks 


over 


tonnage 
and 


trailers. 


The 


war has 


1,000 operate 
regulations. 

The 4,000 private shipper companies 
originating 65 per cent of the nation’s 


own and 
tractors 


brought 


under inter- 


ance by railroads on co-ordinated mo\ 


ments by freight motor vehicles. BR 


that Class I 
operate 200,- 
and 650,000 


traffic statistics on the highways s! 
steam 
United States handled 497,992 tons 
revenue traffic in motor vehicles on t 


railways of 


highway the first quarter of 1942, 4 


greater reli- 476 revenue 


tons being 


earried in 
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railroads’ own vehicles while 452,516 
revenue tons were carried in the ve- 
hicles of others. In 1941 railroads 
owned and operated 94,000 trucks as 
compared to 72,000 units in 1940. 


Buses 

Jus Transportation reports that 16,- 
596 buses were built in 1941, with 7,- 
961 designed for common carriers. The 
industry suffered from material short- 
ages and resulting changes in produc- 
tion methods. 

At the close of 1941, 48,810 agencies 
were operating 145,980 buses which 
covered 1,646,000 miles of highway. 
Value of the buses was $668,000,000; 
of terminals, garages, shop equipment 
and fixtures, $250,000,000. About 45,250 
of these carriers were private, serving 
the school, hotel and other fields. The 
school field accounted for 44,750 oper- 
ators and 87,400 buses. 

Common carriers numbered 3,560, of 
which 688 were city, 212 city-suburban, 
2,200 intercity and 460 sight-seeing and 
charter. These carriers owned 57,580 
buses, of which 36,900 were in city and 
city-suburban use. 

Total revenue bus miles of common 
carriers in 1941 was 2,188,819,000. To- 
tal operating revenue was $529,199,- 
000. Common carriers covered 361,000 
miles of highway, motor carriers ac- 
counting for 298,472; electric railways, 
17,801; steam railroads, 44,727. 

While 24 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion joined the all-bus ranks in 1941, 
there were indications in 1942 that 
change-over from street car to bus op- 
erations would be curtailed for the 
duration. 

Taxes assignable to common carrier 
operations in 1941, exclusive of income 
and excess profits, were $53,535,000, 
compared with $46,050,000 in 1940. 


Service Establishments 

The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 


follows: 

Ret eipts 
No (000) 
B repair shops 187 $4,876 
L, ae f ; : 960 2,941 
P a vane ane. ae 6,220 
R tor shops ... . 1,089 1,631 
Re il service ... . . , 648 20,251 
G ral repairs ... ---51,827 228,214 
T ind body repair....... 6,232 44,678 
St ge garages 1,821 70,315 
B ry and ignition repair. 2,073 10,228 
I 2 ieee . 6,274 31,755 
repairs ...... Trem 8,222 
W axle and spring repair 113 5,040 
( i1utomotive repair shops 542 3,521 

Exports 
ports of automobiles, parts and 
a ories in 1940 amounted to $254,- 
ol 0, a gain of 0.2 per cent over 
l For the first nine months of 
l the export figure was $224,471,- 


0 ibout 10 per cent above the 1940 
ri Figures on exports by classes of 
! andise were withdrawn by the 
B u of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
! late in 1941. 

orts of motor trucks, buses and 
cr s during the first nine months of 
I amounted to $91,138,000, or 29 


per cent above the 1940 rate. Exports 
of new passenger cars and chassis, 
which declined sharply in 1940, dropped 
another 10 per cent to $41,435,000 for 
the first nine months of 1941. 


Tires and Rubber 


Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $895,435,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 

The tire industry produced 58,372,000 
automobile tires and casings valued at 
$435,304,000. Inner tubes numbered 
56,094,000, worth $55,491,000. 

Chief products of the boot and shoe 
industry were 57,765,000 pairs valued 
at $40,446,000, and 400,060,000 pairs 
of heels and soles, $29,130,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
summary of rubber products not else- 
where classified: 


No. of Value 
lust (000) 
Rubber heels and soles 30 $ 32,004 
Mechanical rubber goods. 173 145,506 
Toy balloons, toys, balls... 22 8.414 
Tire repair materials... : 18 7,330 


Druggist. household and sta- 


tioners’ supplies ...... : 63 17,548 
Rubber cement, fabric, strips 172 52,136 
CIMGUMMONOE onc ccccess 1] 1,587 

519 $264,525 


The reclaimed rubber industry con- 
sisted of 10 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 

The national defense effort empha- 
sized the importance of rubber and the 
result was a general preference order 
requiring a cut in consumption of crude 
rubber from the normal rate of 817,000 
tons annually to about 600,000 tons, 
beginning with the last half of 1941. 
During the first month, July, each 
processor was required to cut consump- 
tion to 99 per cent of his monthly aver- 


age during the year ended March 31, 
1941. The cut was to be made more 
severe monthly, reaching 80 per cent 
in December. The saving will be added 
to stockpiles. 

On June 23, 1941, the government 
formed the Rubber Reserve Company 
to act as the sole buyer of crude rub- 
ber exported to the United States from 
the Far East. 

After Pearl Harbor, the government 
withdrew sale of tires to the general 
public and prepared for production of 
synthetic rubber. The Federal Reserve 
System’s index of rubber production 
(1935-39 average equals 100) declined 
from 162 in May, 1941, to 134 in Oc- 
tober, 1941, and thereafter was with- 
drawn. 

Its index of rubber consumption de- 
clined from 164 in May, 1941, to 137 in 
October, 1941, before being withdrawn. 
The index of tire and tube production 
declined from 144 in May, 1941, to 25 
in April, 1942, and was then with- 
drawn. 


Associations 

American Trucking Assns., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 

Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Managers, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Assn., 250 W. 
57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Motor Bus Opera- 
tors, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
154 Bagley Ave., Detroit. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Association, Inc., 1401 
N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.| 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition, 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 

Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 

FE. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 

Spokesman Pub. Co Est. 1922. Sub- 

scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 


page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 

close 1st. Agency discounts, 13-2 

N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,722; 

gross, 13,012 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 

Automotive Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x19. 
Published Ist Forms close 20th. N. I. 
A. A. statement furnished on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 56,000; (gross), 63,145. Indepen- 
dent repair shops, service stations and 
car dealers, 78%; foremen and mechanics, 


19%: others, 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $347.00 $176.00 $ 88.00 
6 316.00 160.00 80.00 
12 285.00 145.00 73.00 


Color—Red, $50: bleed. 10% 
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Automobile Topies, 516 Marquette Bide 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Automobile 
Topics, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription. $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
9,214. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ 87.50 
13 240.00 165.00 85.00 
26 225.00 160.00 82.50 


Color, $40 per page; bleed, 15% extra 


Automotive and Aviation Industries, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published semi-monthly, Ist and 
15th. Forms close for issue of Ist, 20th; 
for issue of 15th, 5th N.1L.A.A. state- 
ment on request Agency discounts, 
15-0. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
8,130; (gross), 10,200, Manufacturers, 
76%: libraries and colleges, 10%: gov- 
ernment depts. and employes, finance 


companies, banks, etc., 14%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.00 
6 145.00 7R.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 42.00 
24 130.00 70.00 37.00 


Standard color, $30: bleed $25. 
For additional data see page 51 
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Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., De- June. Forms close June ist. Agency dis- ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 47,940; 
troit, Mich Published by Slocum Pub count, 15-2. Rates—l1 page, $60; % page, (gross), 50,310. Maintenance shops, 98 
Co Est. 1925 Subscription, $4 Trim $35, 1 inch $5. others, 2%. Rates— 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 104x144. Pub- . ' : : Times 1 Page % Page \% Pa, 
lished Monday. Forms close Friday Exhaust, The, 1323 S. Flower St., Los An- 1 $344.00 $189.00 Sos 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation eles, Calif. Published by The Exhaust 6 310.00 172.00 89 
(ABC), 11,151; (gross), 13,717. Dealers, Vub. Co. Est. 1925. Free (controlled). 492 275.00 155.00 8] 
jobbers, garages, service stations, 75%; Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
manufacturers, 15%: finance companies, Published 30th. Forms close 15th. Agency Motor Dealer and Accountant, 705 N. 
banks, ete i%; others, 6% Rates—1 discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern) Fourth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. P 
page, $450; 1 col. inch, $7; line, 50c (gross), 26,719. Garage, 55%; car dealers, lished by Norick Brothers. Est. 1922. Fre¢ 
Color—Red, 20% extra; bleed, 10% extra. 13%; jobbers, 3%; fleets, 19%; Super SS —controlled Trim size, 8%x11 Type 
& service sta., misc. 10% Rates— page, 74x10 Published Ist. Forms 
Automotive News of the Pacifi©e North- Times l Page % Page 4 Page close 20th preceding Agency discoun 
west, Artisans Bidg., Portland, Ore. Pub- 1 $155.00 $80.00 $50.00 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) (gross), 16.276. 
lished by Automotive News, Inc Est 8 135.00 70.00 45.00 Rates 
1919 Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10. 12 125.00 65.00 2.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Trim size, Stexll% Published 15th Standard color, $15.; Bleed—no charge. 1 $200.00 $135.00 $105.' 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 ‘ 6 190.00 130.00 100.00 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, 12 180.00 125.00 95.00 
4.250 Rates New York. Published by Ford Dealers 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page News Pub. Co. Est 1917. Subscription, $2. Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
1 $75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 rrim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Chicago. Published by Ambrose Bowyer 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- Est. 1921. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 counts, 15-2. Rates— 5x7. Type page, 4%4x6%. Published 15th. 
Standard color, $20 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
l $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 N. 1. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Pl, Mor- 12 140.00 75.00 40.00 lation (CCA). Feb.. 1942. 126.386; (2 
> : . . . ~ é d . ’ Jta, Lae $ (Bross), 
ristown a ; ublished Ra Herbert B Standard color, $35; bleed, none. 128,127. Repair shops, 47%; dealers’ serv- 
eis “s O36 scrip 2 P . vs re 4s > — 
a a oan 0 igx13\% Ty — py gx Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- ice managers, 31%; jobbers, 6%; fleet 
11 % Published 10th Sorme elame ist kee, Ww is. Published by Trade Press Pub. owners service shops, 10%; others, 6% 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation ©2- Est 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Rates— . , ' , , 
(Publisher's Statement), paid, 927; con- 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. rimes 1 Page 2 Page ‘ Page 
trolled. 3.482. Rates Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 12-3 1 $350.00 $175.00 $87.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3 340.00 175.00 87 50 
$175.00 $ 92.50 $ 48.50 8,320 Rates— 6 330.00 170.00 87 50 
6 162.50 86.25 45.25 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 12 310.00 165.00 — 85.00 
12 150.00 anv oo 42.00 1 $200 00 $115.00 $ 65.00 Standard color rate, red, $65, 12 times; 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. 3 oak on ett + 2 bleed, $25. 
o io ) >t ( ‘ . a . 
Automotive Service, 5229 Cass St.. De- . - @9n. al os. 4 i Motortrade, 1302 McGee, Kansas City, Mo 
trolt, Mich. Published by Slocum’ Pub. C0! $35; bleed. no extra charge. Published by A. W. Wolf. Est. 1921 
Co Est 1939 Subscription, $1 Trim @8s_ Station, Garage and Motor Car = Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
size, 104x144. Type page, 94x14. Pub- Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena, Calif. lished 15th. Forms close 10th Agency 
lished ist. Forms close 20th Ageney Published by D. E. & Jean W. Collister. discounts, 15-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb., Est. 1933. Subscription free. Trim size. Statement), 4,788. Rates— 
1942, GS,S37; (cross), 69.857. Auto dealers, %8%xX11%. Type page, 613/16x10. (7x10 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ind. repair shops, garages, etc 75%: Plates accepted). Published 28th. Forms 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
others, 25% Rates—2 editions close 20th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- b 50.00 30.00 15.00 
Times 7x10 ins \% Page % Page culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,176 Color, 10%. 
1 $400.00 $330.00 $170.00 Rates— 
6 370.00 310.00 160.00 Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page Motor West, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, 
12 340.00 290.00 150.00 1 $125.00 75.00 $45.00 Cal. Published by Motor West Pub. Co 
Color Rate (red). $60: other color rates 6 100.00 55.00 35.00 Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size 
on request; Bleed, 10%. 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10 Published 
Color—Red, $25; other colors, $35. 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts 
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15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,643; (gross). 

(See Exports and Imports.) Iowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin. 1011 gg958, Rates— : 
Autonews, 3417 Santa Ana St., Hunting- Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Published Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
ton Park, Cal. Published by Autonews. ©) the lowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. 1 $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
Ext 1925 Subscription $1 Trim size. Est. 1919 Subscription, $6 Trim size, 6 110.00 65.00 40.00 


11%x17\%. Type page, 10x16. Published ®%*9% Type page, 6%4x9 Published 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Wednesday. Forms cose Friday. Agency ae yorms close 25th. Circulation (Pub- standard color rate, $25; bleed 10% 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, 6,050 weekly, isher’s Statement), 1,900. Rates— 


; ' Times 1 Page \% Page ™4 Page N. A. D. A. Bulletin, 1026 17th St., N. W., 
maile ree to service stat . st wee i ee Tiger ~ .~ ; , . 
of esouth fleet owners tnd; garages 3rd. I $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 Washington, D. ¢ Published by Nat'l 
and car dealers, 4th, respectively. 6 50.00 25.00 12.50 Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929 
Rates . , ; . 12 15.00 22.50 12.00 Subscription, $2 to non-members. Serv- 
oa . , en Nw , ee . . ice smbership, $8, includes bulletin 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Jobber Topics, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- sce mem PA +m : “yy POPs ~ \ 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 cago. Published by The Irving-Clond rAd —, hd = % Rs. Pe ee. i xi¢. 
26 85.00 46.75 °5 50 Pub. Co, Est. 1922. Free (controlled). iis oa ae Circulation “(Publish ro 4 
52 75.00 41.40 22.50 Trim size, 5%x8 Type page, 4%x6%. Statement) "15 344 "Rates— 
Standard color, $15 Published 5th. Forms close °@th. Agencv tp ' Nala .o" . 
; discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 19,263; Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St... Akron, (gross) 19.699 Tot b. ns wir) Menage cea 1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
Ohio. Published by The Babcox Publica- erm ’ G99, Jobbers, executives and 6 187.50 112.50 67.50 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Tratfic) 


In May, 1941, the aircraft produc- 
tion index of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem stood at 876, or 776 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average of 100. The index 
in June, 1941, was 930; July, 997; Au- 
gust, 1,113; September, 1,204; October, 
1.290: November, 1,340. Thereafter it 
was withdrawn. 

President Roosevelt disclosed in 
June, 1942, that American aircraft 
plants produced 4,000 planes in May. A 
year earlier, it had been hoped that 
production could be stepped up to a 
rate of 44,000 by the middle of 1942. 

In April, 1942, Aero Digest reported 
that production had jumped 50 per cent 
since Pearl Harbor. Overcoming short- 
ages in small parts production, the in- 
dustry was busily working on $24,804,- 
000,000 worth of contracts. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress for $470,000,000 
to speed naval aircraft production and 
to expand facilities in public and pri- 
vate plants. The Chief Executive made 
a supplemental request for $17,000,- 
000,000 to give the Air Forces up to 
124,500 aircraft during 1942 and 1943, 
intimating that he would shortly seek 
further funds to bring the total to 
148,000. 

Meanwhile the War Department took 
steps to obtain the manpower needed 
to fly the new aircraft. It arranged to 
have the entire CPT training facilities 
devoted to the war program. Under 
the Army Air Forces plan, CAA’s fa- 
cilities will be expanded. The present 
capacity of 25,000 students a year in 
elementary pilot training will be in- 
creased to 45,000, and in the secondary 
course from 10,000 to 30,000. About 
31,000 ground technicians are to be 
trained—a new activity for the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

The foundation for expansion of pi- 
lot personnel was laid by the Civil 
Pilot Training Program, which trained 
70,000 persons in less than four years. 
About 25,000 of them went on to sec- 
ondary, instructor, cross-country and 
flight officer courses. Another 26,000 
went into Army and Navy air services. 
Nineteen participated in the Doolittle 
raid on Tokyo. 

Early in 1942, the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties contracted with the CPTP to 


put 20,000 enlisted members of the 
N: through the preliminary course 
1 months. 

(n the production end, the industry 
Si | part of its employment problem 
by aining women. More than 20,000 
fe ine workers were employed in 
a ift factories in June, 1942. 

automotive industry received 
te cal assistance from plants en- 
g: in aircraft production for many 
ye and reciprocated by introducing 
Si automotive shortcuts into the 
pl picture. 


‘essful application of non-stra- 
te materials permitted considerable 





Aviation Production Gains and 
Goals (Aircraft, Engines, 


Propellers) 
Value of Floor Space 
Products Sq. Ft Workers 


11,000,000 50,000 
25,000,000 193,000 


1939 $ 250,000,000 
2 Pee 544,000,000 
1941...... 1,750,000,000 46,000,000 390,000 
1942* 4,000,000, 000 80,000,000 700,000 
1943* 9.000,000,000 180,000,000 1,700,000 


*Based on warplane program of 60,000 in 
1942 and 125,000 more in 1943 
Aviation 





amounts of aluminum to be released 
for other war work. Plywood fabrica- 
tion advanced so rapidly that military 
transports were scheduled to be built 
of this material. Use of low alloy steel 
was also planned. 

Curtiss-Wright will build military 
transports almost entirely of plywood. 
Designs already are finished, and the 
fabrication will be done in a new plant. 
Metal will be used only at points re- 
quiring extreme strength. Curtiss- 
Wright said a great percentage of the 
parts are so designed that they can be 
subcontracted to furniture and other 
wood-working organizations. Thus man- 
power, equipment and materials not al- 
ready engaged in the war effort can 
be utilized. 

Low alloy steel, similar to that for- 
merly used in stoves and railroad 
coaches, is being used by North 
American Aviation, which also is using 
plywood. Developed by a cold reduction 
process, the steel is used in wings, cen- 
ter sections, wing tips, tail surfaces 
and ailerons. In the AT-6A advanced 
trainer, it replaces almost 1000 pounds 
of aluminum, but increases the weight 
about 150 pounds. However, further 
refinements will make possible weight 
parity between steel and aluminum al- 
loy structures. 

In June, 1942, the industry was pro- 
ducing at such a rate that planes were 
piling up at the docks. This necessi- 
tated concentration on and acceleration 
of the shipbuilding program to permit 
delivery of planes which cannot be 
flown across the oceans. 

In the meanwhile, the U. S. Army 
Air Forces Ferrying Command “laid 
the groundwork for one of the great- 
est airline systems in the _ world.” 
Though only 10 months old, the Ferry- 
ing Command is delivering on sched- 
ule to American and Allied fighting 
forces hundreds of airplanes rolling 
monthly out of U. S. factories. The 
Ferry Command takes over at the fac- 
tory, and has custody of the planes 
only long enough to complete the de- 
livery. To carry out its task the Com- 
mand has established an elaborate net- 
work of communications, meteorological 
stations and flying fields. Hundreds of 
civilian personnel have been enrolled to 
augment Regular and Reserve Air 
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Forces officers, and these men are in- 
structed in Army methods, routine and 
discipline and ultimately are taken into 
the Army as commissioned officers. 

Sixty-one days after its route of mil- 
itary supplies across Africa was an- 
nounced the first transport airplane 
took off on its 2500-mile hop from the 
West Coast of Africa to Allied bases in 
the Middle East and Egypt. Today, 
the African Ferry Command is a full- 
fledged transcontinental airline with a 
well-established series of bases. 

Aviation reported that in July, 1942, 
over $40 billion of the $200 billion of 
proposed war expenditures were ear- 
marked for building, operation and 
maintenance of air power. To accom- 
plish this objective, the 90 aircraft 
manufacturers, 30 engine builders and 
2,000 suppliers of parts, materials and 
equipment will have the help of 10,000 
sub-contractors. 

A heavy bomber, according to Avia- 
tion, requires 20,000 parts, compared 
with the 1,760 of an automobile. This 
is exclusive of engines and _instru- 
ments. 

An indication of the machine tool 
and metal working equipment used is 
given by the fact that at the Pratt & 
Whitney division of United Aircraft, 
over 4,000 machine tools are in use. 
Ninety per cent of the parts for air- 
craft engines must be finished all over, 
some to a tolerance of .000005 inches. 


Consumption 

The vast and increasing program of 
aircraft production has created one of 
the largest markets for industrial prod- 
ucts ever known. Furthermore, the 
ever-changing demands on the indus- 
try for more power, more capacity and 
greater speeds necessitate frequent re- 
placements of tools and machinery, ac- 
cording to Aviation. 

Thus an unprecedented variety and 
quantity of materials, parts, machinery, 
tools and factory equipment are in 
constant demand by the aviation manu- 
facturing industries. 

Raw Materials—The aviation indus- 
try is the largest single consumer of 
aluminum and magnesium. It is also 
one of the heaviest users of plastics, 
rubber, metals, fabrics and plywood. 

-arts and Accessories—Some idea of 
the industry’s demand can be gauged 
from the fact that a heavy bomber, 
sans engines and instruments, needs 
over 20,000 parts. Compare that with 
the 1750 parts of an automobile body. 
Aircraft engine production alone calls 
for a monthly output of parts running 
well into the millions. 

Production Equipment—Surpassing 
even the giant automotive industry, 
aviation manufacturing is today one of 
the prime markets for machine tools 
and metal-working equipment. At 
United Aircraft’s Pratt and Whitney 
Division, over 4,000 machine tools are 
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TODAY aviation is regarded as 
America’s Industrial Giant. War 
inspired, but one whose post-war po 
tentials guarantee it a permanent po- 
sition in the van of all industry. As 
recently as August 1939, aircraft 
production was 250 units monthly. 
That has been increased by 1500% 
since the war started; and the Presi- 
dent’s goal is 185,000 military planes 
by 1943. 


Fewer than 30,000 persons were 
employed in aircraft manufacture in 
1939. That figure already is a half 
million or better and still climbing. 
Military restrictions no longer per- 
mit the release of figures on factory 
areas, output, etc.; but these brief 
comparisons are adequate to establish 


the incredible tempo of this vital 
industry. 
AERO DIGEST’s market encom 


passes the several phases of manufac 
ture, operations, and miscellaneous 
civil and military activities. For the 
duration, tho, we are concentrating 
on manufacturing (engineering, pro- 
duction—aircraft, engines, parts, ac- 
cessories); on sub-contracting and 
governmental developments. 


EDITORIAL <= 


SCOPE AND CONTENTS 


FOR MORE than 20 years AERO 
DIGEST has set the pace in this field, 
has cut the editorial pattern which 
others follow. For example, AERO 
DIGEST was frst to varnish front 
covers (June, 1933). First to adopt 
four-column “newspaper” style for 
News section (January, 1936). First 
to establish aircraft radio dept. (Jan- 
uary, 1937). First to grant full agency 
commission and to adopt graduated 
scale of rates. First to concentrate 
on technical content; added Aviation 
Engineering, the 100% _ technical 
“magazine within a magazine” (No 
vember, 1940). First to concentrate 
on large-scale treatment of new 
equipment, with which is incorporat- 
ed special information service (No- 
vember, 1941). First to change over 
to N.I.A.A.-recommended trim size 
of 834” x 115¢” (November, 1941). 
First to feature concentrated war 
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time production short cuts, with 


merit awards (May, 1942). Etc. 


Geared to the war effort cover to 
cover. Specific editorial hook-ups 
with the war effort include: AERO 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST, monthly 
16-20 page dept. on new equipment 
ee WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 
SHORT CUTS, new dept. devoted 
to time and labor saving “wrinkles” 

INFORMATION SERVICES, 
incorporated in the ad index and 
‘Equipment Digest’ dept. . . . REC- 
OGNITION AWARDS in the form 
of $100 War Bonds each month for 
the best production short cut pub- 
lished by AERO DIGEST... WASH- 
INGTON IN-FORMATION, a 
streamlined news feature covering 
developments in the nation’s capitol, 
hub of United Nations’ planning... 


NEW INVENTIONS, particularly 
pertinent to war-time aeronautical 
use. Etc. 


EDITORIAL BREAKDOWN 
(Jan.-Aug. 1942) 





Average 
Number 
Pgs. per Per 
Issue Cent 
Technical 
Aerodynamics 5 3 
Descriptions of Air- 
craft & Engines . $Y 3.3 
Production 11 9 
Materials 10 8 
Trend of Invention 2 2 
Technical Digest 
(Foreign) ... 1 1 
Research-Engineering. 7 6 
New Equipment 18 13 
Administrative—Man- 
agement 7 6 
General 5 3 
Operational 6% 6 
Functional 6 5 
Governmental 2 2 
Training 1 l 
Military 6 5 
Navigation—Meteorol- 
ogy 2 2 
Radio l l 
News 14 11 
Editorials 5 4 
Book Reviews 1 Pe 
Miscellaneous 9 8 
125 100 












THE “KNOW HOW” & 
of a successful publication. Here is 
the largest editorial staff of any 
American aero business magazine and 
the oldest in point of aircraft and 
allied experience. 

PUBLISHER: Frank A. Tichenor 
—Chairman Aeronautical Advisory 
Council for the Dept. of Commerce. 
Honorary Member “Early Birds.” 
Member Institute of Aero. Sciences. 
Member Executive Committee and 
Director National Aeronautic Assn. 
Chairman Executive Committee Air 
Training Corps of America. Member 
Joint Advisory Committee on Avia- 
tion Education of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and U. S. Office of 
Education. Member Board of Re- 
gents, University of State of New 
York. Chairman Advisory Commis- 
sion of Board of Regents. Publisher 
also of THE SPORSTMAN PILOT and 
REVISTA AEREA. 

EDITOR: Leslie V. Spencer—30 
years aeronautic-automotive experi- 
ence. Formerly technical editor sev- 
eral automotive publications. A grad- 
uate mechanical engineer, Cornell 
University. During World War I 
editor technical publications, Bureau 
of Aircraft Production, War Depart- 
ment, McCook Field. Author, for al- 
most 25 years, of feature articles ap- 
pearing in numerous technical, busi- 
ness and general magazines. Early 
aeronautical articles published in the 
original “Aerial Age.” Joined AERO 
DIGEST January, 1942, as technical 
editor. Member Institute of Aero. 
Sciences, Aviation Writers’ Assn. 

MANAGING EDITOR: M. H 
Froelich—An aviation editor since 
1927. Managing editor Aviation En- 
gineering prior to purchase by and 
merger with AERO DIGEST. Member 
Institute Aero. Sciences, Aviation 
Writers’ Assn. 

CONSULTING EDITOR: Dr. A. 
Klemin—Guggenheim Research Pro- 

fessor, School of Aeronautics, N. Y. U. 
Member Royal Aero. Society; Fellow 
of the Institute of Aero Sciences. 

CONSULTING RADIO EDI- 
TOR: D. S. Little—Formerly asso 
ciated with Marconi and RCA; and 
American Airlines. Licensed airline 
pilot and commercial radio telegraph 


“can do” 


EDITORIAL CIRCULATION VARA SESAS 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
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operator. Member Institute of Aero. 
Sciences, “Quiet Birdmen,” Institute 
of Radio Engineers, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Now Lt. Comdr., U. S. Navy. 


CONSULTING TECHNICAL 
EDITOR: Dr. M. Watter—Chief 
aeronautical engineer, Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co. Formerly engineer 
with Curtiss, Vought-Sikorsky, Mar- 
tin, etc. Member Society of Auto. 
Engineers; Institute of Aero. 
Sciences. 


CONSULTING TECHNICAL 
EDITOR: Dr. Max Munk—Pres. 
Munk Aeronautical Lab. Lecturer on 
aerodynamics, Catholic University. 
Author several aero text books. Reg- 
istered patent attorney. Member Vir- 
ginia Bar. Fellow of the Institute 
of Aero. Sciences. 


CONSULTING TECHNICAL 
EDITOR: Wm. B. Stout—Pres. 
Stout Engineering Labs., Century 
Motor Co. and Stout Skycraft. Past 
president Society of Auto. Engineers; 
Fellow of the Institute of Aero. 
Sciences. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPON 
DENT: R. E. Saunders—Member 
Washington press corps since 1927. 
Member National Press Club, White 
House Correspondents’ Assn. 






Let us send you 
AlReports, a month- 
ly four-page, file- 
size folder devoted 
to current market 
data and to up-to- 
date information on 
AERO DIGEST 
and its companion 
publications — RE- 
VISTA AEREA 
and THE SPORTS- 
MAN PILOT. 


CIRCULATION 


FROM 30,960 net paid (ABC) to 
52,536 in five years is the circulation 
development story of AERO DIGEST. 
M circulation for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1942, averages 36,531— 
Ww 15,633 (or better than 41%) con- 
ce ated among the manufacturers. 

S is a conscientiously regulated 
Cl ation. Single copies, for in- 
Stace, carry a 50c price; and distri- 


but on strategically parallels the 
ge aphic breakdown of the impor- 
tan’ manufacturing plants. Subscrip- 
fi 


business magazine. It'll take only a few minutes.” 











CLASSIFICATION (MAY 1942 ISSUE) TOTAL PERCENTAGE 
1. Manufacturing: Companies, executives, department heads, designers 
engineers, consultants and other employes 
(a) Aircraft 11,545 1.70% 
(b) Aircraft engines 1,099 2.92% 
Ceo Pee cicosaes 2. USD 7.95% 
2. Operation 
(a) Air transport companies, executives, consultants, pilots, operations 
superintendents, department heads and other employes... 1.586 4.22° 
(b) Fixed base operators, distributors and dealers, flight § schools 
(not including students), miscellaneous fight services, officials 
pilots and other employes ‘< : 1,214 2 
(c) Airports: Companies, executives, department heads and other em 
ployes; airport engineers, builders, airways and airports division 
of It S. Department of Commerce; state and municipal airport 
authorities and aviation committees of chambers of commerce 
and other civic bodies 364 7 
(d) Private and industrial plane owners; licensed pilots not other 
wise classified ‘ ‘ 3,309 04 
) Government: I S. and foreign military and civil aviation de 
partments, air stations and naval vesse Is executives, engineer 
ing, supply and purchasing officers, pilots and mechanics. . 4,153 11.04 
3. Student pilots, student mechanics, engineering students, flying clubs 
and members and licensed mechanics not otherwise classified 4.474 11.80 
4. Companies and individuals interested in aviation (participants § in 
aviation activities) not ctassified above . 356 one 
5. Libraries, technical and other education institutions 2,567 6.82% 
6. Banks, investment houses, insurance companies and statistical services 83 22% 
7. Miscellaneous 2,060 5.48% 
8. To be classified 1,720 1.57% 
roTal 37,609 100,00% 








tion circulation is steered into the 
desired channels by means of (a) 
selective direct mail efforts, (b) rep- 
resentatives possessing the ability to 
identify and contact key personnel, 
(c) company employees acting as 
AERO DIGEST representatives. These 
latter permit access to military plant 
circulation (and a consequent quality 
control) not otherwise available. 


Typical signs of quality circulation 
are: no free premiums; more than 
4100 three-year subs sold during pe- 
riod; the extremely low number of 
less-than-year subs., etc. Also the 
repeated Number One position of 
AERO DIGEST in independent sur 
veys, and our own Patterns of Read- 
ership issued at regular intervals. 


Be sure to see, “Put Your Finger 
On:”—our 40-page booklet which 


A Vital Force in a Vital Industry | 


further proves the quality of AERO 
DIGEST’s circulation and which con- 
firms the magazine’s intense usership. 


ADVERTISING: 


AERO DIGEST’s advertising leader- 
ship is a year-in-year-out perform- 
ance. Not only does it stand well 
ahead of everything in the aircraft 
field; but a check of 34 leading pub- 
lications for the first half of the year 
shows AERO DIGEST in 13th place— 
preceded by only 4 other monthly 
magazines. So far this year AERO’s 
advertising linage (Jan.-Aug.) aver- 
ages better than 210 pages a month, 
46 pages ahead of the 1941 average. 








Main Office: 
515 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-6969 


DUC AED .cccces 3214 Main Street 
CHICAGO .. 919 No. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT..... 710 Stephenson Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 8/6 West Fifth Street 
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kept busy turning out 8,000 parts for 
the famous P & W Engines. Ninety 
per cent of these parts must be finished 
all over, some to a tolerance of five- 
millionths of an inch. 

Factory Equipment—The tremendous 
plant expansion of the industry places 
it among the largest buyers of lighting 
equipment, materials handling equip- 
ment, factory furniture and other plant 
equipment. The largest installations 
of air conditioning in all industry are 
found in the windowless, blackout-type 
aircraft plants. 


Definitions 


Aviation manufacturing the de- 
signing, engineering and production of 
air frames, their engines, propellers, 
parts, instruments, accessories and all 
the equipment in the plane and on the 
ground required to keep planes in op- 
eration. In today’s rapidly expanding 
war-plane building program, the avia- 
tion manufacturing market also in- 
cludes vast expenditures required in 
the gearing of present plants and new 
plants and the setting up of produc- 
tion lines for mass plane production. 
On manufacturing falls the prime job 
of building the 185,000 planes called 
for by the President in 1942 and 1943. 

To accomplish this job the 90 air- 
craft manufacturers, 30 engine builders 
and over 2000 municipal suppliers of 
parts, materials and equipment will 
have the help of 10,000 sub-contractors 
now engaged in some phase of aircraft 
production. 

Military aviation embraces all the 
operation and maintenance activities 
of the Air Forces of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. These 
include the training of ground crews 
and flight personnel, all phases of mili- 
tary plane operation, the operation of 
repair and supply depots, the 
procurement, distribution, and effective 
utilization of the vast quantities of ma- 
terial required to operate and maintain 
these huge air armadas. In addition, 
our military air authorities collaborate 
closely with our civilian manufacturers 
in the design, experimentation and de- 


1s 


bases, 


velopment of planes, armament, en- 
gines, parts, accessories and equip- 
ment. 


Air transport is the operation and 
maintenance of all scheduled commer- 
cial flying of passengers, mail, express 
and freight over the 45,000 miles of 
domestic routes and the 58,000 miles of 
American-operated foreign routes. The 
full resources of this peacetime trans- 
port industry are today thrown behind 
the war effort. Their important 
is to maintain essential lines of com- 
munication, fly personnel and cargo be- 
tween the far-flung posts of the United 
Nations, ferry bombers over established 
trans-oceanic routes, and keep essen- 
tial-to-the-war air lanes open. Without 
the healthy and consistent growth of 
Air the Transport over the past decade 
(from 1% million passenger-miles flown 
in 1982 to 1% billion in 1941) this 
would have been impossible. 

Civil aviation is the operation and 
maintenance of our 26,500 private 
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planes and our 2500 airports—fixed 
base activities, the operation of char- 
ter services, and aeronautical schools— 
and the vast and expanding program 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
C.A.A.’s Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram has proven invaluable as a vast 
reservoir of military flying material. 
To date, it has trained over 100,000 
pilots and the plan now calls for the 
annual training of 100,000 students in 
primary and secondary pilot courses 
and ground crew work. C.A.A. further 
plans to cooperate with the Air Train- 
ing Corps of America to instruct 2,000,- 
000 secondary school students in aero- 
nautical theory and mechanics. 


Air Cargo 


(See FREIGHT 
W AREHOUSING. ) 


TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, 


Commercial Transport 

The war caused commercial air 
transport companies to curtail their 
operations to some extent. At the same 
time, it demonstrated the value of such 
systems, which were able to provide 
the armed forces with both planes and 
personnel. 

As of July 1, 1940, there were only 
6,020 civil aircraft in the United States, 
of which almost half were used for 
pleasure. Total aircraft was 18,878. 
Scheduled air carriers accounted for 
only 322, or 1.7 per cent, but they flew 
17.8 per cent of the 82,572,000 miles. 

Total carried in 1940 
numbered 3,162,817, domestic account- 
ing for 2,939,647. Passenger miles 
flown were 1,261,003,818, with domestic 
totaling 1,144,163,818. Revenue miles 
flown were: domestic, 108,010,412; in- 
ternational, 10,683,148; total, 118,- 
693,560. 


passengers 


Air transport companies carried over 
20 billion pounds of mail in 1940. Do- 
mestic air mail service covered 37,943 


miles. Plane miles flown with mail 
numbered 59,191,000. For this service 
the companies received about $19,- 
000,000. 


Total revenue of airline 
in 1940 was $76,000,000, passengers 
accounting for 69.7 per cent; mail, 
26.3 per cent; express, 4.0 per cent. 

Fuel consumed by domestic and in- 
ternational air line operators in 1940 
included 74,321,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 1,239,700 gallons of oil. The 22 
companies in the field operated 273 
radio range beacon stations, 48 radio 
marker beacons, 81 radio broadcast sta- 
tions, 182 weather bureau first order 
stations (not at airports) and 411 
weather reporting airway and airport 
stations. These facilities helped the 
lines to establish a new 1940 safety 
record—39,827,570 miles per fatal ac- 
cident. The domestic figure was 36,- 
266,812 miles per fatal accident. 

In 1941, airlines carried over 4,000,- 


companies 


000 passengers, while air express 
poundage almost doubled the 1940 
figure. 

Revenue passenger miles flown the 


first quarter of 1942 by domestic air- 
lines, amounting to 327,330,170, were 


42.27 per cent over those flown during 
the 1941 quarter, according to Air 
Transport Association of America. 


Revenue passenger miles in March were 
127,722,414, an increase of 48.75 per 
cent over March, 1941, and 34.33 p 
cent over Feb., 1941. 


Associations 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commer: 
of America, Shoreham Bldg., Was! 
ington, D. C. 

Air Line Pilots Assn., National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Air Transport Assn. of Amer 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wa 
ington, D. C. 

Civil Aeronautics Administrat 
14th and East Ave., N. W., Washi 
ton, D. C. 

Institute of Aeronautical Scien 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National 


a | 


Aeronautic Assn. of | 


A., Willard Hotel, Washington, D. ‘ 
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26 years ago a magazine called Aviation and Aero- 
nautical Engineering hung out its publishing shingle. 
It traveled with the industry through its long years 


of pioneering, experimentation, its successes and its 


failures. 


For the men who guided and built the aeronautical 
industry Aviation has been since 1916 the effective 


vehicle of communication. 


Today the serious-purposed men of the industry de- 
pend on the authoritative editorial pages of Aviation 
to bring them the up-to-the-minute information on 
production, design and engineering advancements, 
the significant developments in military and _ civil 
aviation both here and abroad, the news of the 


industry in proper perspective. 


The men who are building our air power today and 
who will build our air commerce tomorrow, look to 
Aviation as the feet-on-the-ground aeronautical in- 
dustry publication—sans romance or glamor. 


AVIATION 
MARKET FACTS 


This 72-page booklet, an in- 
valuable file of Aviation 
Market and Media Informa- 
tion is now available to you 
Designed for sales-planners, 
it's a comprehensive picture 
of the market today, a 
glimpse into the market to- 
morrow. Plus complete edi- 
torial, circulation and ad- 
vertising information on 
Aviation. A request on your 
business letterhead will 
bring your copy promptly, 
without cost or obligation. 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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viation Industry in 5 short years.. 


Aviation is edited for and read by the influential men 
of the industry, the men who can say yes-or-no, the 
only group you are interested in reaching through 


your advertising. 


Here are just two of many examples of Aviation’s 
editorial influence among the men who are the buy- 
ing power of the industry 


Example I—When Aviation’s editors recently un- 
covered the story of a revolutionary new method 
of forming metal sheets in huge sizes, a flood 
of mail poured in from busy engineers and pro- 


duction men . “Tell us more.” 


Example II—A recent letter-survey to top aero- 
nautical manufacturing executives disclosed that 
better than 3 out of every 4 not only read 
Aviation regularly but found it useful in their 
daily work. The letter went only to the highest 
ranking men in 100 aircraft, engine and pro- 
peller plants—presidents, chief engineers, gen- 
eral managers, production managers, purchasing 
agents, etc., no one below the rank of department 


head. 


Aviation aims its editorial content, its circulation 
effort at the buying power of the industry—not the 
armies of workers and flying fans. 


That is why Aviation today leads all other aeronau- 
tical publications in advertising gains. 
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Baking 


(See also Grain and Grain Products; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etc., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials, as broken 
down in the accompanying table. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 


segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 
its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 


4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 


ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent. 

The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 
as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 
cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 

The industry produced 10.44 billion 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 9465,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $24,- 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

State distribution of 18,043 plants 
producing bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts was given as follows by the Bu- 
reau of the Census: 


No. of Value of 

State Est. Products 
(000) 
Alabama 80 $ 8,607 
Arizona 55 3.349 
Arkansas 65 4.910 

California 1,225 80.22 

Colorado 152 8,422 
Connecticut 383 20,479 





PPORRWIGTO. ows osc 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana . aeee 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland e 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico ... 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ..... 


34 2,392 

88 11,567 
181 14,164 
105 11,663 
64 2,498 
1,565 92,112 
390 28,056 
288 17,326 
202 8,251 
117 9,973 
230 2,170 
95 6,759 
300 22,245 
1,101 66,622 
686 55,156 
443 21,349 
61 3,787 
469 35,714 
88 4,020 
139 9,243 
19 620 
60 4,294 
1,012 60,261 
44 1,756 
2,910 204,500 
98 12,704 
59 2,195 
1,072 84,324 
222 10,052 
183 9,501 
1,515 123,139 
154 10,111 
39 5,874 

3 2,646 
117 12,923 
535 32,995 
33 3,767 
49 2,188 
131 12,194 
330 16,363 
108 10,663 
604 25,564 
50 1,315 


The Bureau a the Census reported 
that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 





STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 















































/ This number represents the number of plants reporting. 
‘de counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question "How many plants does this report cover?" 


m@\ 
te es the number of establishments. 


' No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, 


‘/ The item for wage-eerners is an 


"Bread and Other Bekery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
Total "Biscuit, Greckers,| 
Iten for the and Pretzels" Total Reported ty bakeries classified as--- 
Satastetes cameuy ae Wholesale Retail | Wholesale and retail 
only only combined 
Mmber of establiahments Y/,.........ccsccececeseeecers 18,399 356 18,063 2,569 68,978 6,496 
Number of retail shops operated........sccccececccceces 16,6351 al 16,590 --- 10,159 6,451 
Barber of house-to-house retail routes operated........ 18,472 51 18,421 --- 6,003 10,418 
PUEtoteTs BB FIED BEEDEPS. 0000000 2ar0rercerercesceee 18,985 202 18,7835 2,294 9,550 6,959 
Treons reported by manufacturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,950 247,591 74,587 57,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of em bone spend 3,@1 7 3,004 1,064 65 1,560 
Manufacturing: 
Salaried enployees B/oorerercosccccesscoerece 15,691 2,0 13,610 4,983 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) 5/....... 230, 706 29,175 201,553 62,942 45,851 94,740 
DASWAWEREERccccccccs coccccccccce Cccccscccccccose 28,566 3,646 24,720 4,158 10,361 10,221 
Construsthomecccccccccccccccccccess onsene eecece eoee 1,168 161 1,007 387 88 532 
OUEF. veerecrcree reves coccccccccccs eccccescocce 3,969 362 3,627 995 800 1, 
Swleries and wages, rota) ..0.0.-. cccccce eecccccccess | O372,726,628 $42,059,144 $550 665,694 | $105,519,575 | $69,731,789 55,414,520 
Salaried officers 8/...........+.. SII | >yatarstoss | 1hasstaa— | aaasiaae | aaa, ea | rosie eae a7 oe ; 
Manufacturing: 
Salaries 2... eeccceccce ecccececcccecece coccces 26,195,910 35,885,460 24,508,450 9,428,155 3,479,898 11,400,577 
Boccccccccccccccccccccececce ecccce eoccce e 290,551,162 28,549,620 262,001 ,562 85,579,564 | 54,874,528 125,747,650 
DA GtPAWBCL eRe ccc cccccccccccccecs eccccccccccccoce oe 32,655,565 6,545,665 26,289,702 6,156,501 6,470,426 11,662,975 
Construction...... Ceccccsccecccocccs coccccccccccces 1,914,112 405 , 4584 1,810,626 519,524 175,218 €15,986 
DURA ccccccccccccce ecccccceccece ccccccccocecscose 4,755,941 665,055 3,888,906 1,090, 951 772,667 2,025,268 
Cort of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work, GaliBscease _ 649,476,628 82,049,455 567,427,173 |_ 175,728,639 | 130,167,560 261,550,776 
Materials, supplies, and containers.........+ss++- 619,446,477 79,465,552 559,961,125 168,175,424 | 122,566,496 249,441,205 
PU ceeccecceceeesscceecoccesossesescese ecccccccece 17,850,398 1,006,625 16,045,575 4,410,@11 4,575, 696 7,058, 666 
‘urchased electric anergy..........s+s+ eeccccccece 12,171,925 777,278 11,594,645 3,144,604 3,226,395 5,023,846 
Ontract work. ...e.sseceseses ccccccceccccccocecece 7,650 --- 7,650 --- 973 6,857 
Va OF FOBNRWe ccccccccceqececcecccce eocccccce ooeees |1, 411,816,635 200,792,878 1,211,025,755 | 364,763,786 | 267,005,950 559,254,059 
ae added by manufacture RIPEN RNR: 762,340,005 116,745,423 645,596,562 | 209,054,947 | 156,658,570 297,725,265 
As a rule the term “establishment" signifies a single plent or factory, but one report 


The answer was 


of the numbers reported for the several months of the year, and includes both full-time and part-time 


average 
"Ss. The quotient obtained a Settee the rr of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing 


we 
tae re Ly. received by ful 


Value of products less sane t meets supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


—_ ———____ —___ 


— Bureau of the Census 
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Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 

























































































































































































1939 1937 
Reported by bakeries Reported by bakeries 
classified in the— classified in the—— 
Bread and Bread and 
Total for lother Bakery Biscuit, Total for other Bakery | Biscuit, 
the Products (Ex- | Crackers, the Products (Ex-/| Crackers, 
industries [cept Biscuit, and industries [cept Biscuit, and 
Crackers, and | Pretzels Crackers, and/ Pretzels 
Pretzels) industry 2/ Pretzels) [industry 4/ 
industry VY industry xy 
Flour: 
Total barrels........ 47,020,627 41,328,030 5,692,597 44,292,764 38,564,899 ade 727068 
aon Total cost.....ssesee O18, $194,247,502 |$21,371,440 | $266,479,439 || $236,986,120 94935319 
t 
Total barrels... 43,857,818 38,232,230 5,625,588 41,515,936 35,862,039 5,653,897 
- Total cost...... | $197,247,652 | $176,148,554 | $21,099,098 2397, $29,238,030 159,430 
te: 
Barrels. ...sseceess ee 41,901, 268 3%, 383,491 55 517,777 39,803, 573 34 286, 889 5s 516,684 
COBb ne ceeeeceescees ++ | $188,033,486 [| $167,324,808 |$20,708,678 | $237,776,105 | $209,283,743 492,362 
Whole-wheat (including 
Grehaa): 
Barrels.... eccccece 1,956, 550 1,848,739 107,811 1,712, 363 1,575,150 137,213 
$9,214,166 $8,823,746 $390,420 $10,621, 355 $9,954, 287 $667,068 
Barrels......... eccccecee ° 1,712,381 1,686,865 25,516 1,559,038 1,524,139 345899 
Coste cccccccccccces eccccce $7,602,757 $7,518,718 $84,039 $8, 314,21 $8,172, 377 $141,839 
ecceccece eccceece 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,217,790 1,178,721 39,069 
ee re $10,768,533} $10,580,230 $188, 303 $9,767,763) $9,575,713 $192,050 
Sugar: 
Total pounds......... iL, 256, 327, 386 | 1,015,794,639 | 240,532,747 }»130, 639,487 912,356,961 |218, 282,526 
_ Total cost......... «+ | $58,943,424) $48,180,394 |$10,763,030 | $55,031,680] $44,596,500 |$10,435,180 
t 
PounESeccccccccccccccccce e 383,442,668 276,629,405 | 106,813,263 278,819,580 | 205,312,168 | 73,507,412 
Cost... cecees eee eee eeeee . $18,143,840 $13,269,147 $4,874,693 $13,874,603 $10,280,450 $3,594,153 
Cane: 
PattmEseccccccccccccccccece ° 742,210,826 620,608,362 | 121,602,464 7h9 y4h9,194 | 610,655,996 |138,793,198 
oan CORE s eeeeecesececnsereccs . $35,682, 368 $30,262,784 | $5,419,584 $36,901,546] $30,315,071 | $6,586,475 
t 
Pause ccc ccccccccccccccs ° 130,673,892 118,556,872 | 12,117,020 102, 370,713 96, 388,797 5,981,916 
iliiiiensnesieasinnanaatts $5,117,216] $4,648,463 | $468,753 | $4,255,531 *000, $254,552 
Corn sirup: 
DMccccccssccccenccecss 50, 383, 909 26,037,856 | 24,346,053 (5) (5) (5) 
i hiteiletaiatietbieaatied . | $1,679,643 $1,010,534 | $669,109 | $1,773,434) $985,885 | $787,549 
Kegs, fresh, frosen, dried, or 
—, COE O/ccccecccees ecccece ° $33,897,687 $33,026, 557 $871,130 $32,834,612) $31,995,414 $839,198 
t 
—, eccce cocccccocccce gin’ ene ons dation y rio: 
mawoe oeeese Séecceensosecees 802, atl8, ° 55,571,347) 41,493,065 | 14,078,282 
i nebssstenibeansannesed ; 31,017,544 20,425,230 | 10,592,314 || $13,303,242) $11,151,095 | $2,152,147 
sara oomtteeeeteneneeneneess cic. | $3,446,082) $2,511,172 | $934,910 
t 
Bama ccccescccccssesccecess ee 284,171,707 234,920,531 | 49,251,176 175,712,844] 154,374,199 | 21,338,645 
Cost.... SCC Ree eee eee - $22,443,843 $19,017, 387 $3,426,456 $21,157,668 $18,645,978 $2,511,690 
Shortenings other than lard: 
Pounds SOCCER eee ee eee 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 
GamBeccccecccccs eecccccccccece + | $40,581,315) $33,704,621 | $6,876,694 | $52,600,847 »861,773 |$11,739,074 
MuUlk: 
Total pounds......... 476,032, 306 466,708,731 ka 447 5,076,964 | 437,373,389 9,703,575 
utd Mth SOBterseeeseees $27,807,957 | $27,233,507 |_ 657 $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 | $593,420 
t 
PoumSeccccccccccecccccce ° 137,796,142 136,210,041 1,586,101 128,451,511 | 126,140,150 2,311,361 
GamBeccccccceccccecccccecs ° $5,487,688 $5,458,488 $29,200 $5,608,733 $5,571,523 $37,210 
Condensed and evaporated: 
POURESs cccccccccccccccecce 169,556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 | 178,936,845 2 9364 
a... WYTTTTTT TTT T TTT TT TTT $9,655,898 $9, 565,098 9 $10,751,341 | $10,568,759 $182, 582 
red: 
PNM. ccccsscescossesese + | 168,679,238] 162,741,454 woe Pe 136,789,244 | 132,296,394 492,850 
niga aanuamaemnas $12,664,371 | $12,209,731 "bisa $11,688,167 | $11,314,539 “$573,628 
Malt extract: 
| Ee 40,175,756 3,943,795 (5) (5) (5) 
IRR tas $2,913,022] $2,717,547 att (5) (5) (5) 
Prait, Peieséccvsesesseesenesossat + | $21,970,746] $20,676,327 | $1,294,419 (5) (5) (5) 
Yeast: 
PamMmEGe cccccecccecicccceseocces 147,770,275 146,000, 986 769 139,209,757 | 137,555,500 1,654,257 
ane ott eeeenetteeneennenneen . | $20,642,179] $20,403,348 tty on $21,789,360 | $21,551,144 | $238,216 
: 
DM ccccocecsasonsasnesuse + | 189,205,224] 161,863,248 | 27,341,976 (5) (5) (5) 
Pnecccdacceesesessecnoccsess $1,859, 337 $1,618,811 $240, 526 (5) (5) (5) 
Containers (baxes, cartons, paper 
wrappers, etc.), COSt.......se00. ee $82,064,305 $62,138, 361 | $19,925,944 $74,576,203 || $55,280,066 Ieas,256 137 
Detailed da ported by 17,172 Sun amen nts whose value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total value 
f products for 1dus *Detai le ad data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 99.8 per 
ent of the total vaive of products for th aduotry. Detailed data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod- 
ucts amounted to {4.1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry ‘Detailed data reported by 306 establish- 
ments, wl e value of products amounted to 99.7 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. ‘Data not avail- 
able *Figures for 1937 reported as “Eggs, fresh, frozen, or dried.” —Bureau of the Census 
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BAKERS’ HELPER, America’s oldest 


bakers for over 55 years. 
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bakery magazine, has been helping 


Beginning in 1887 with a thin booklet of only 8 pages, 


it has grown to its present size of 90 pages and a circulation of some 10,000 


copies. 


ideas. 


While BAKERS’ HELPER is old in ideals, it is definitely young in 
It has been closely interwoven with the progress of the industry. Its 


editors have actively served bakers’ associations, both state and national, for 


terms running into decades. 


The Market 


SIZE. Baking is a 1% billion dollar 
market! The dominant factor which 
controls spending is income. In this 
respect Baking ranks FIFTH among all 
manufacturing industries with a total of 
$1,411,816,633. In Number of Establishments, 
baking stands FIRST 

STABILITY. Bakery foods are eaten 
at virtually every meal by old and 


young, rich and poor. This explains 


“ onsumption of bakers’ bread has fluc- 

tuated relatively little since the first study 
sus figures on bread, in 1923 Few 

markets enjoy such stability throughout 

Lt Ss and depre SsSions, through all seasons 
year 


COVERAGE. Key men, representing 
a cross section of the whole industry, 


subscribe for BAKERS’ HELPER. 


| ire glad to pay its relatively hig! 
pr of $2.00 for 26 issues It has a large 
of quality cir ition and is ivfe 
8 ead Our subscribers are shaken 
ul a sieve finer than the ordinary 
Cc ently those who continue on the 
8 ers’ list are the more important 
! vers who are responsible for 90 per 
the production of the baking indus 
ur s stable, paid irculation, secured 
ail, is large enough to cover 
ul ! adequately effectively, 


economi- 
rofitabls vet not so large as to be 


B RY PLANTS by VALUE of PRODUCTS* 


Size by Group Total 
of Value of Value of 
ants Products Products 


5 $ 5,000 to $20,000 $ 102,450,941 





38 20,000 to 50,000 141,732.500 
80 50,000 upward 1,181,979,418 
is I 711,918 
13 1.426 162.859 


937 Census, latest available breakdown 


ijor baking business is done by a 
ively small number of bakeries 
eak-down shows 8,378 establishments 
721,918 production, representing 
nt of the reported volume of the 
Hence, the real buying power is 
ted among fewer than 10,000 bak- 
is closely parallels the number of 
i iS’ HELPER subscribers, who thus 
t a comprehensive coverage of the 
ing power 


® Editorial Character 


BAKERS’ HELPER is a fact publica- 
tion. It tells the HOWS and WHYS 
of successful methods of bakery produc- 
tion, advertising and selling. It reports im- 
portant news and business-getting ideas for 
bakers in the least possible space every 
two weeks, and presents the material in 
such form as to hold the interest of keen- 
minded bakery owners and managers with- 
out increasing the burden on their time 


Considerable help is being given in the 
solution of bakers wartime problems. A 
special representative is retained in 
Washington, D. C., to supply first-hand, re- 


ports on legislation, rulings and hearings 
which might affect the baking industry In 
addition, a network of correspondents, lo- 
cated in important centers, serve our read- 
ers by passing along reports on how local 


bakers are solving their wartime problems 


BAKERS’ HELPER’s editorial leader- 
ship, long recognized throughout the 
industry, is responsible for the maga- 
zine’s authoritative content. The main edi- 


torial responsibilities rest with Charles C 
Swearingen, who has a particularly fine 
background of newspaper and _ business 


magazine experience extending over the past 
twenty yvears In addition, he is well ac- 
quainted with the problems of the baker, 
field, having handled bakers’ requests for 
advice on management, and personnel prob 
lems over a long period The BAKERS 
HELPER. staff includes men who are with- 
out peers in their fields The elements of a 
evreat magazine have always been present 
in BAKERS’ HELPER. Charles Swearingen 
has streamlined it and made it sparkle as 
never before 


Services for Advertisers 


BLUE BOOK is a special free service 
to help our advertisers sell more eco- 
nomically. The BLUE 
BOOK is constantly 
re sed, loose-leaf, 
full of helpful facts 
about TOOO of the 
more worthwhile bak- 
eries It lists exes 
tives’ names, number 
of trucks, number and 
tv pe of ovens, tvpes 
of foods, number of 
emplovees, method of 
distribution, and an- 


nual gross sales 


SELLING LEADS carries news about bak 
eries “in the market because of remodel- 
ing, fires hanges in ownership, et 
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® Editorial Services 


BAKERS’ HELPER initiates and operates 
many special editorial services to meet the 
special needs of its readers 









CAKE SECTION. Readership studies con- 
firm earlier surveys that one of the most 
widely-read features is “Cakes, Pastries, 
and Pies.” 





ANNUAL SURVEYS. For over ten consecu- 
tive years, BAKERS’ HELPER has sur- 
veyed the baking industry and brought to 
light reliable information on many phases 
of bakery operation. 





BUYING DIRECTORY. Published annually 
since 1934 as a special section of a regular 
issue, the Bakers’ Buying Directory has de- 
veloped into an exclusive feature of some 
50 pages. In it are found more than 1500 
companies supplying 480 kinds of materials, 
equipment and services needed by bakeries 


VISUAL EDUCATION. A typical BAKBRS'’ 
HELPER activity 


FILE NUMBERS. Through File Number 
References run in BAKERS’ HELPER, 
bakers learn of new recipe booklets, helpful 
literature describing new equipment, etc 
The number of such requests handled for 
bakers has increased to over 2000 per year, 


an average of ¢.0 requests per reference 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Reader-response is 
further indicated by the many requests for 
advisory service, which are of almost every 
conceivable type. 





A RN SH 
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The Trend Picture 


With BAKERS’ HELPER the trend 
is favorable. Advertisers are largely 
aware of the friendly grip on a most 
satisfactory high percentage of the real 
baker-buyers. From first-hand experience, 
96 agencies and 240 advertisers—52 NEW 
in 1941—know the economy of helping to 
make sales and preserve future markets 
through BAKERS’ HELPER. As a result 
HELPER 


more advertising per issue than in ans 


they have place i in BAKERS’ 
7< 
other bakery magazine. Such a record ce 
serves serious consideration by every ad- 


vertiser of products that bakers buy 
Send for the 5-year trend picture-chart 


Write our office nearest you 


BAKERS’ HELPER 


330 South Wells St., Chicago 
270 Broadway, New York City 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
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organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 

In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 


Equipment 


The baking industry is one of the 
four most important markets for motor 
trucks and tires. In sixty-three indus- 
tries operating fleets of trucks, the 
baking industry is fourth. Bakeries 
also rank first in operation of electric 
trucks. The total of motor trucks oper- 
ated by bakeries in 1938 was 89,290 as 
compared with 82,572 trucks in 1934. 

The annual new truck purchases 
amount to $17,290,000. The growth is 
greatest in gasoline truck operation. 
Between 1926 and 1938 the number of 
gasoline trucks operated by bakers in- 
creased from 48,385 to 86,468, a total 
gain of 38,083, or an average gain of 
3,553 new additional gasoline trucks per 
year. The industry buys over $11,000,- 
000 worth of new tires per year. 


Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 

Bakers’ Helper estimates there are 
now more than 145,000 electric motors 
in Operation in the industry. Of these, 
about 10 per cent were driven by self- 
generating current and about 90 per 
cent by purchased energy. Motors 
range from \% to 50 hp. Probably 85 
per cent of them are less than five hp. 
and about 90 per cent are driven by 
a.c. current. It is estimated the an- 


nual markets for new and replace- 
ment motors is 17,000, costing about 
$1,650,000. 


The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers. 
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Bakery and Cracker Plants by Value of Production 




















Bakery. Cracker—— 

Per Cent Per Cent 

No. of of Total No.of of Total 

Plants Output Plants Output 
I: I ae 9,798 9.3 92 0.5 
$20,000 to $49,999 ................ 4,804 12.2 54 0.8 
i 8 oC Ree 1,499 8.6 43 1.5 
$100,000 to $249,999............... 1,003 12.9 38 3.2 
$250,000 to $499,999............... 453 13.2 35 6.7 
$500,000 to $999,999 .............. 306 17.4 34 11.7 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999........... 151 17.6 44 34.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999........... 27 8.8 11 41.1 
$5,000,000 and over.............. 2 (*) 5 (*) 
i ie ee ae ome ate a eee as 18,043 100.0 356 99.9 





*Withheld to avoid disclosure, but combined with next largest classification. 


—1939 Census of Manufactures. 





conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

The value of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment manufactured in 1939 was 
$16,612,400, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. Bake ovens accounted 
for $4,369,220; bread-slicing machines, 
$1,547,640; wrapping machines, $1,163,- 
900; combination slicing and wrapping 
machines, $392,000; dough mixers and 
other bakers’ machinery and equipment, 
$9,139,670. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weekly. 


throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Trends 


During the past year the subject 
most discussed by bakers and baking 
technicians has been that of vitamins, 
reports Bakers’ Helper. An increased 
public consciousness of the necessity of 
a balanced diet has caused many bakers 
to add or “fortify” bread with vita- 
mins, particularly B; in various forms. 

The necessity for the addition of 
Vitamin B, arises from the fact that 
within recent years processing for rea- 
sons of sanitation and convenience 
have removed much of the vitamin con- 
tent formerly present in foods. Prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the addition 
of B: to bread is that this vitamin 
cannot be retained in the body over a 
period of time and that bread is the 
best carrier for it, being most often 
and universally used. 

According to Bakers’ Weekly, this 
trend also represents a new and impor- 
tant market for organizations supply- 
ing vitamin-bearing materials such as 
specially milled flours, vitamin concen- 
trates, high vitamin yeasts, and phar- 
maceutical houses manufacturing syn- 
thetic thiamin hydrochlorides. 

Official regulations provide that each 
pound of enriched flour shall contain 
not less than 1.66 and not more than 
2.5 milligrams of vitamin B,; not less 
than 1.2 and not more than 1.8 milli- 
grams of riboflavin; not less than 6 
and not more than 24 milligrams of 
nicotinic acid or nicotinic acid amide; 
not less than 6 and not more than 24 
milligrams of iron. 

During recent years a method has 


There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- been perfected, called “refrigerate 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or processing” which presents definite 
equivalently large plants with central production advantages especially 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- neighborhood retail bakers. Sw 


count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 


doughs and various other batches a 
mixed and then placed in special ca! 
nets with controlled temperature 4! 
humidity; then withdrawn for fir 
baking only as immediate sales activ! 
in the store requires. Bakers’ Week 
predicts acceptance of this system 
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standard practice by all retailers with- 
in the next few years. 

Bakery products are distributed in a 
variety of ways. The three principal 
types of bakers, according to manner of 
distribution, are wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house. The wholesale baker 
manufactures his products in one or 
more central plants and distributes 
them by truck and individual salesmen 
to grocers, restaurants and other retail 
distributors. The retail baker has one 
or more retail establishments in which 
he both manufactures and sells his 
products. The house-to-house baker 
manufactures his products in a central 
plant and distributes them by truck and 
individual salesmen to the housewife’s 
door. 

Within recent years there has been a 
definite trend toward home-to-home dis- 
tribution. An increasingly large pro- 
portion of the industry’s products have 
reached the consumer through this type 
of distribution, this being perhaps the 
most significant development during 
the past few years. However, with the 
increasing of the tax load and regula- 
tion of business by government, and a 
lowering of average route sales, it is 
possible the trend may be toward the 
establishment of multiple unit retail 
stores, Bakers’ Helper believes. 

The proper packaging of bakery 
products has become an increasingly 
important factor in bakery merchan- 
dising, Bakers’ Weekly points out. Be- 
cause baked goods require a package 
that will not only carry and protect 
the goods but help sell them as well, 
bakers are paying more and more at- 
tention to packaging than ever before, 
and are entertaining a more open- 
minded attitude with regard to packag- 
ing methods than has heretofore char- 


acterized packaging buying habits in 
the industry. As a constantly grow- 
ing market for packaging materials, it 
ranks high among all food industries. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 
1935 bakers spent $57,400,000 for pack- 
aging materials. In 1937 the bakers’ 
packaging bill was $78,668,000. (U. S. 
Census figures.) 
Associations 

American Bakers Assn., 1135 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago. 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 
Broadway, New York. 

National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., 113 Ferry St., Pittsburgh. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 299 Broadway, New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Facts Only on the Stable Baking 

Industry 

A four-page folder containing data 
in tabular form, gathered from the 
U. S. Census of Manufacturers, on the 
raw materials used by bakers and their 
costs for the years 1929, 1935, 1937, 
and 1939; bakery products by kind, 
quantity, and value for 1929, 1937, and 
1939; and bakery machinery purchases 
and production for 1935, 1937, and 
1939. Published by Bakers’ Helper. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 


neapolis. Published by The Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
Size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Ist Wednesday of month. Forms 


Agency dis- 


close 2 weeks preceding. 
(Publisher's 


counts, none. Circulation 


Statement), 10,360. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 
! 55.00 30.00 


2 100.00 
Color, red only, $15; bleed, $10. 


American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 
Wa New York. Published by American 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
s tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
Friday preceding. Agency dis- 
ts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
ment), 4,738. Rates 
s 1 Page % Page 
4 $ 80.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 
A 70.00 37.00 20.00 
65.00 35.00 19.00 
60.00 32.00 17.00 
$30 per page. Bleed, $10. 


Bakers’ Digest, The, 965 Montana St., 
50. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
%26. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 


qYnRood 


4% Page 


Cc 


a 
ie 
+ 1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
= nthly Ist. Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. 
+ nent on request. Agency discounts, 
-s Circulation (Publisher’s  State- 
. paid, 2,263; gross, 5,105. Rates 
iT 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 3 35.00 
1° 80.00 48.00 27.00 
. 42.00 25.00 


P, 70.00 
» Ted, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Published by Bakers’ Helper Co. _ Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published every 
other Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Mem- 


ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 9,211; 
(gross), 10,463. Bakeries and bakery 
owners, 54%; executives and managers, 
21%; bakery workers and employed 
bakers, 10%; selling to bakers, 9%; 
others, 6%. Rates, based on total amount 


of space used in one year: 1 page, $160; 
3 pages, $148; 6 pages, $132; 13 pages 
$120; 26 pages, $110; 52 pages, $100. 
Rates on fractional pages in proportion 
to rate earned. 

Standard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 
per page. 


For additional data see page 69. 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by Wm. R. Gregory Co. 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (CCA), 25,826; (gross), 
28,681. Bakeries, owners and executives, 
97%; managers, 3%. Member N. B. P. A 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $134.00 $ 72.00 $ 41.00 
12 124.00 67.00 36.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page; bleed, $20 per page. 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York. Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
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$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts, none. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 11,331; 
(gross), 12,293. Bakeries and bakery 
owners, 64%; executives, managers and 
foremen, 13%; bakery supplies, 12%; 
flour mills, 2%; bakery workers, 2%; 
others, 7%. Rates—1 page, $200; 13 pages, 
$134; 26 pages, $122; 52 pages, $110. 
Rates based on total amount of space 
used in one year. Units only in 1, %, % 
or % pages. Rates on fractional pages 
in proportion to rate earned. 

Standard color—red or Persian orange, 
publisher's option, page $30; bleed, $25 
page. 


Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
Published by American Trade Pub. Co. 


Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
on ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation on application. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $70.00 
6 50.00 
12 40.00 


Dough Boy, The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc. Est. 1939. Free 
controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
23rd preceding. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,- 


318. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 63.53 $ 34.65 $ 21.95 
6 57.75 31.50 19.95 
12 52.50 28.88 17.33 

Color, red, 25% extra; bleed, 10% extra. 


299 Broadway, 
Subscription, $4. 
Published Friday. 


Jewish Bakers’ Voice, 
New York. Est. 1914. 
Type .page, 7x10. 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Official organ of Specialty 
Bakery Owners of America. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
13 50.00 30.00 20.00 
26 46.00 28.00 18.00 
§2 43.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $10; bleed, $10. 


New South Baker, 223 Courtland St., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. 
Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 


close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,708: gross, 5,254. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Color (red), $20; bleed, $10. 


Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M. 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Published by Tun- 
nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published 1st. Forms close 


20th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (P.O. Receipts), 3,814. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.40 $ 27.40 
6 67.50 40.80 22.15 
12 54.00 32.70 17.70 
Color, red, 25%: bleed, 10%. 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Western Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1 for 
3 years. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.1LA.A, 

statement on request. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 

Standard color (red), $25 per page. 

CANADA 


Canadian Baker, Richmond and Shep- 
pard Sts., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation (CCAB) 3,455. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
65.00 40.00 26.00 
37.50 22.50 


12 60.00 
Color, $22.50; bleed, 10%. 
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The bank market for equipment and 
supplies has been stimulated by was 
activity. Manufacturers who have 
products to sell will find ample oppor- 
tunities for sales. However, the impact 
of war on banking has altered the mar- 
ket picture in a number of significant 
aspects. 

The normal market for such bank 
equipment as adding, bookkeeping, cal- 
culating and other machines has 
changed almost overnight from a sales 
service War activity 
within banks resulting from handling 
payrolls for the armed services and 
war workers, and from other war serv- 
banks have called upon to 
render, has greatly increased the work 
which present bank equipment must 
do. To keep this equipment in steady 
operation is the responsibility of every 
manufacturer who wishes to maintain 
the goodwill of present customers until 
the day comes when demands for new 
equipment can again be met. Many 
manufacturers are going a step further 
by helping banks train new employees 
in the proper care and operation of 
their machines. 


to a problem. 


ices been 


On the other hand, suppliers of check 
paper, stationery, ledgers and other 
products of the non-critical variety are 
finding the bank market unusually re- 
sponsive and undoubtedly will continue 
to do so throughout the war period. 

Though banks are emphasizing eco- 
nomy in their operations, operating 
costs are tending to increase. Bank in- 
come represented by loans to war in- 
dustries (particularly under the new 
Regulation V which enables banks to 
participate in financing that was con- 
sidered unbankable a few months ago) 
will doubtless continue to approximate 
its present volume. In many instances, 
service charges are proving a new 
source of revenue. And in 1943, banks 


will be called upon to absorb an addi- 
tional thirty billion dollars worth of 
Government securities as part of the 


war financing program. All told, bank 
earnings should remain relatively stable 
during the next twelve months. 
From a long range viewpoint, bank- 
ers represent an influential segment in 
the economic life of the nation that 
manufacturers could well investigate 
with an eye to post-war planning. 


In the past, bankers have been a 
prime motivating factor in the con- 
struction of residences, factories and 


office buildings Manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment will 
find it compete in post-war 
markets if they keep bankers informed 
of their post-war plans and products 
so that when the time bankers 
will have a working knowledge of their 


easier to 


comes 


desirability from a financing § stand- 
point. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods 


such as refrigerators, automobiles, air 
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Approximate Consumer Installment Indebtedness 

(Except Indebtedness to Retailers) 
Paper pur- 
chased or 


Agency or Lender 
Total 
Sales finance 
Sales-finance companies 
Insured commercial banks 

Personal finance: 
Other industrial-banking companies 
Personal-finance companies 
Personal-loan departments of commer- 

cial banks pases as 

Cooperative credit unions 
Pawnbrokers 


Amount of pape: 


amount or loans outstanding 

loaned at end of year 

Number during 1939 1939 1938 

of offices (add 000) (add 000) (add 0 
30,196 $5,000,983 $3,067,943 $2,505,558 
2,548 1,990,283 1,348,824 1,143,728 
10,381 750,000 541,243 350,000 
231 432,400 219,176 207,83 
4,036 757,300 409,700 348,000 
3,000 592.000 310,000 248.000 
8.500 279,000 146,000 113.000 
1,500 200,000 93,000 95.000 


—Bureau of the Census 





conditioning equipment, flivver planes, 
television sets, and so on, will also find 
it valuable to cultivate banker under- 
standing during the war period. While 
consumer credit is considerably cur- 
tailed for the duration, in the post-war 
fight for markets bankers can be of 
real service to manufacturers in help- 
ing promote the sale of products. The 
community of interests between bank- 
ers and manufacturers is well fused- 

bankers want to sell money, manufac- 
turers want to sell products, and the 
consuming public will want to borrow 
money with which to buy these prod- 
ucts. 

An interesting development in post- 
war relations, according to Banking, 
Journal of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is the way in which desirable 
display space in bank windows and 
lobbies is being organized to benefit 
manufacturers whose peacetime prod- 
ucts have gone to war. Some manufac- 
turers are currently making use of this 
display space by building displays 
around the part they are playing in 
war winning, tied in with a war bond 
sales appeal. These displays are then 
made available free of charge to hun- 
dreds of banks cooperating with this 
program and routed to the banks on 
ten-day stopover schedules. In the post- 
war period, this display program can 
be continued with the emphasis shifted 
from a war bond appeal to a combina- 
tion product and financing appeal. 
Meanwhile, companies sponsoring war 
bond bank displays are doing a public 
relations job through a medium that 
is unquestionably sound and patriotic, 
and at the same time are winning thou- 
sands of new friends among bankers 
and the public. 

Statistically speaking, the bank mar- 
ket remains about the same. 
Latest available figures, as of Decem- 
ber, 1941, show that in the United 
States there are 15,064 banks—5,115 
national, state, 163 private and 
131 other banking institutions. There 
are, in addition, 3,838 branches—1,591 
national, 2,169 state, 6 private and 72 
other institutions, making a total of 
18,902 banks and branches in the 
United with assets of $91,643,032,000. 


pei se 


9,655 
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A consolidated capitulation of the 
December 31, 1941 bank statements 
gives the capital of these banks as 
$3,034,173,000; surplus, $3,875,145,000; 
undivided profits and reserves, $1,724,- 
897,000; deposits, $82,526,295,000; and 
other liabilities of $482,522,000. Re- 
sources include $27,604,731,000 in cash 
and exchange due from banks; U. S. 
Government securities, $25,440,712,000; 
other securities, $9,257,698,000; loans 
and discounts, $26,893,832,000; and 
other resources, $2,446,059,000. 


Sales Finance Companies 

The Federal Reserve System reported 
in August, 1942, that credit extended 
to consumers by various types of lend- 
ers has been declining since September, 
1941. Since January, when automobile 
sales were sharply curbed, the decrease 
has been particularly rapid, and it was 
further accelerated in May, when the 
Board’s Regulation W was _ broadened 
in scope and made more restrictive in 
terms. The decline in consumer install- 
ment debt, which was at a rate of $125 
million a month in the last quarter of 
1941, was nearly $300 million a month 
in the middle of 1942. 

This decline resulted primarily from 
decreased sales of automobiles and, to 
a® less extent, of other consumer dur- 
able goods. Amendment 4 to the regula- 
tion shortened all maturities on in- 
stallment sales contracts to 12 months 
and increased down payments on most 
articles to one-third of the cash pur- 
chase price. It caused sales decreases 
in department stores, furniture and 
jewelry stores. Sales of household ap- 
pliances also declined, owing in part to 
a growing shortage of supplies. 


Reports of 280 sales finance com- 
panies to the Bureau of the Census 


indicated that their volume gained 92 


per cent between Dec. 31, 1939, d 
Dec. 31, 1941. Thereafter it declined 
steadily and in June, 1942, was 5 per 
cent above Dec. 31, 1939. With tat 


date representing 100, the index fig 
June 30, 1942, were as follows: 
Retail automotive, 86; whole 
automotive, 193; wholesale other t!1n 
automotive, 130; retail, 118; indust? 
commercial and farm equipment, 14 
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Sales finance companies during 1939 
purchased nearly two billion dollars 
worth of retail installment paper aris- 
ing from the sale to consumers of mo- 
tor vehicles, household appliances, oil 
burners, radios, furniture and other 


merchandise, according to the 1939 
Census of Business covering this field. 
The actual amount of paper pur- 
chased by these companies during 1939 
amounted to $1,990,283,000; holdings at 
the end of 1939 were $1,348,824,000 as 
compared to $1,143,728,000 in 1938. 

The census covered 1,086 companies 
operating through 2,548 offices. Of the 
total number of companies, 927 oper- 
ated in a single city, while 159 were 
multi-unit companies. The total num- 
ber of employes averaged 27,547, with 
payroll amounting to $51,230,000. 

Sales finance companies since the 
start of the business have been heavy 
borrowers from banks, but since 1934 
many banks have entered the sales 
finance field for themselves. At the end 
of 1939 bank holdings of this class of 
paper totaled $541,243,000, or 28.6 per 
cent of the combined holdings of banks 
and sales finance companies. Of the 
13,493 insured commercial banks in the 
country, 10,381 reported that they han- 
dled retail installment paper. 

Of the 2,548 sales finance offices, 1,- 
$24, or 51.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled automotive paper exclusively; 
198, or 7.9 per cent, reported that they 
handled no automotive paper, while 1,- 
026, or 40.2 per cent, reported that they 
handled mixed paper. A summary of 
the purchases and holdings of sales 
finance companies is shown in an ac- 
companying tabulation. 

Related fields of financing include 
industrial banking companies, personal 
finance companies, the personal loan 
departments of commercial banks and 
credit unions. All told, the Bureau of 
the Census places the number of financ- 
ing cffices at 30,196, with the total 
amount of consumer paper purchased 
during 1939 set at $5,000,983,000. The 
total amount of loans outstanding at 














Summary of Sales-Finance Companies, 1939 _ 


Number of offices (includes subsidiaries). . 
(excludes subsidiaries). . 


Number of companies 
Retail installment paper: 


Purchases, year 1939 (add 000).......... 
end of 1939 (add 000)........ 
Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000)........ 


Holdings, 


Single-city Multi-unit 
Total companies companies 
re 2,548 941 1,607 
1,086 927 1 
‘ena $1,990,283 $257,055 $1,733,228 
paxkes 1,348,824 174,672 1,174,152 
eames 1,143,728 144,212 999,516 


Analysis of Purchases and Holdings 








Per Single-city Per Multi-unit Per 
Total cent companies cent companies cent 
ge a ee 2.548 TE: 941 sewe 5 e066 
Number of companies ............. co are are 159... 
Amount of retail installment paper 
handled: 

Purchases, year 1939 (add 000)... ‘1, 990,283 —e $257,055 con $1,733,228 
PEE. Soncdcadavacésecsens 483,803 74.5 202,547 78.8 1,281,256 73. 9 
Pt OE wc, nensensagcnnenss "506,480 25.5 54,508 21.2 451.972 26.1 

Holdings, end of 1939 (add 000).. 1,348,824 ea 174,672 aes 1,174,152 
EEE cxsccunntesiesh ebhens 995,582 73.8 135,248 77.4 860,334 73. 3 
SE EE od nknncs thhowannees 353,242 26.2 39,424 22.6 313,818 26.7 

Holdings, end of 1938 (add 000).. 1,143,728 seen 144,212 oes 999,516 ° 
EE. asndadacdaenavevews 799,466 cine 100,314 699,152 69. 9 
eee 344,262 43,898 300,364 30.1 

—Bureau of the Census 
the end of 1939 was $3,067,943,000, as_ tion, $5. Trim size, 64x9%._ Type Page. 
. 4%x8. Published on 5th. Forms close 
compared with $2,505,558,000 at the osoth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
close of 19388. How this consumer in- tion (Sworn), 870; (gross), 1.052, Banks 
: es : ° and officers, 70%; libraries, 20%; others, 

debtedness is divided is shown in an joe. Rates— 
companying tabulation. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ee ulat 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 38.00 
° . 115.00 68.00 34.00 
Associations 12 100.00 60.00 30.00 


American Assn. of Personal Finance 
Companies, 815 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Bankers Assn., 
St., New York. 

American Finance Conference, 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 718 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 


22 E. 40th 


160 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 
National Assn. of Sales Finance 
Companies, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 
National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 


44 Wall St., New York. 


Publications 
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Amerienn Banker. 32 Stone St... New York. 
Pubished by American Bankers, Inc. Est. 


1836. Subseription, $12. Trim size, 114 x 
17 Type page, 9%x15. Published daily 
except Sundays and holidays. Forms close 
a | 1... Sat. 1 p. m Agency discourts, 
15 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
Re, 4,361 (non-deductible from dues). 
val 
rimes Agate Line 
1 $0.25 
12 se 
52 .18 
156 15 
303 10 
Arkoosas Banker, The, 621 Pyramid 
B) Little Rock, Ark. Published by 
Ar as Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1917. Sub- 
+ n, $1 (partly free). Trim size, 
# .. Type page, 7x10. Published 
a Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
~ 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
nt), 1,300. Rates—1 page, $40.00; 
"2 $2500; 4% page, $15.00. 
Ran r and Financier, 342 Madison Ave., 
c- rk. Published by The Financier 
—~ 12 1872. Subscription, $2. Trim 
fos x] Type page, 7x10. Published 
_ orms close 18th. Agency dis- 
mu i5-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 

6 120.00 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Banker & Northern Pacific Banker, The, 
329 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, Ore. Official 
organ of Oregon Safe Deposit Ass'n, 
Portland Chapter American Institute of 


Banking. Est. 1902. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher's Statement), 711; 


(gross), 845. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 46.50 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 41.50 22.00 
12 70.00 38.50 20.00 

Color rate, $20. 

Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 


Cambridge, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $10.60. Trim size, 10x15. Type 
page, 8%x13%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,000, Rates— 
1 page, $162; by the inch, $3.00. Dis- 
counts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. contracts. 


The, 465 Main St., 
Published by Bank- 
Est. 1846. Subscrip- 


Bankers Magazine, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ers Publishing Co. 


25, 1942 


Bankers Magazine and The Banking Law 
Journal in combination— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$138.00 $ 80.00 $ 4000 

6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rand McNally & Co. 
Est. 1883. Subscription price, $5 per 
year for extra subscriptions. Free (con- 
trolled). Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), Jan., 1942, 16,637; 


(gross), 18,613. Banks in U. S. A., 100% 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65 00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 

Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page. 

Banking, 22 E. 40th St... New York. Pub- 


lished by American Bankers Ass’n. Est. 
1908. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x103/16. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th Agenev discounts, 


15-0. Circulation (ABC), 31,626; (gross), 
32,760. Banks, financial and banking 
firms, 48%; directors, officers, trustees 
and employes, 41%; others, 11%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $375.00 $220.00 $125.00 
6 280.00 155.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 


10% extra. 


Banking Law Journal, 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Published by Brady Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x8. 
Published 15th Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 
lation (Sworn), 1,742; (gross), 1,892. 
Rates—Sold only in combination with 
Bankers Magazine. Combination rate— 


Color, $100 per page; bleed, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 
Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicaeo. 


Published by Chicago Chapter, Am, In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts. 15-2 Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 4,671. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.00 


Bank News, 408 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City. 
Mo. Published by Financial Publications, 


Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription. $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms cleee 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,407. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $110.00 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 ey 00 55.00 35.00 
12 5.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard Pm 15% extra. 
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(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 


The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 
ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 
women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 
shops in 1939. 

A commodity breakdown of depart- 
ment store sales indicated that beauty 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of 
such establishments had 1939 receipts 
of $50,000,000. 

Modern Beauty Shop estimates that 
beauty shops take in $400,000,000 an- 
nually. There is about one shop for 
every 1,000 population, according to 
this authority. Beauty shops are found 
in every area, by no means being a 
strictly urban institution. 

However, the Bureau of the Census 
reported that urban places of more 
than 5,000 accounted for 61,146 or 74 
per cent of the number of beauty shops 
and $199,833,000 or 86 per cent of the 
receipts. 

Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- 
ment, they have also gained importance 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- 
ber of establishments, and the resulting 
keen competition have emphasized this 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty 
Shop reports that the percentage of 
merchandise (cosmetic sundries and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 
ment of merchandise while in the shop, 
and tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, however, 
continues to be the hair trade. Perma- 
nent waving accounts for from 40 to 45 
per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $3.50. Shampooing amounts 
to 12 per cent of sales; manicuring, 6 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 
made in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 
a wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 
which $10,861,000 consisted of the 
former. It was divided as follows: 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 
000; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 
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Beauty and Barber Shops in the United States, 1939 


Beauty Parlors 
No. Sales (000) 


Alabama 716 $ 1,580 
Arizona 225 739 
Arkansas 765 1,394 
California 6,915 23,660 
Colorado . 911 2,009 
Connecticut .... 824 3,961 
Pe ceccsece 233 532 
Dis. of Columbia 690 3,380 
Florida 979 3,343 
Georgia : 1,050 2,641 
Idaho , 308 651 
Illinois 6,387 18,340 
Indiana 2,819 5,340 
Iowa 1,996 4,240 
Kansas 1,331 2,267 
Kentucky 950 2,090 
Louisiana 913 1,905 
Maine ...... 612 1,475 
Maryland 1,37 3,356 
Massachusetts 3,038 9,959 
Michigan . 3,440 9,036 
Minnesota 1,785 5,079 
Mississippi 628 1,091 
Missouri 2.933 6,829 
Montana . 25 825 
Nebraska 1,176 1,925 
Nevada .... 104 278 
New Hampshire 385 S44 
New Jersey 2,600 8,225 
New Mexico . 210 542 
New York .... 9,501 36,599 
North Carolina 1,142 2,880 
North Dakota 413 735 
ee wesc : 4,828 13,339 
Oklahoma 1,450 2.570 
.., e 828 2,288 
Pennsylvania 6,456 15,407 
Rhode Island 453 1,319 
South Carolina . 168 1,006 
South Dakota 390 720 
Tennessee 1,023 2,553 
Texas 3,902 8,857 
"are 336 653 
Vermont ... 265 525 
Virginia 1,141 2,957 
Washington 1,251 3,491 
West Virginia 730 1,486 
Wisconsin . 1,577 6,377 
Wyoming 196 372 

Ge me « . 83,071 $231,670 


Barber and 


Barber Shops Beauty Shops 


No. Sales (000) No. Sales (000) 
1,292 $ 2,326 66 $ 229 
300 812 38 185 
1,124 1,661 38 119 
7,289 17,533 300 1,597 
1,029 1,937 80 27 
1,781 3,784 6 54 
27 540 13 52 
574 1,969 13 151 
1,403 3,188 41 229 
1,513 3,247 77 369 
413 879 26 103 
7,991 16,817 256 1,444 
3,517 5,827 100 387 
2,643 4,620 146 521 
1,923 2,676 199 715 
1,596 2,625 43 178 
1,599 2,800 34 160 
960 1,514 22 94 
1,627 > S65 11 68 
4,672 9,371 111 534 
4,326 9,424 352 1,634 
2,483 »,104 177 782 
935 1,618 45 158 
3,794 6.268 117 461 
53 1,102 48 247 
1,399 2,274 $3 234 
119 371 , 

02 946 15 76 
4,845 8,767 113 473 
267 608 oe? . 
15,137 33,553 405 1,962 
1,646 4,074 26 118 
555 859 28 116 
7,145 12,450 182 72 
1,880 3,306 90 338 
1,111 2,167 64 266 
10,048 16,550 168 780 
956 1,700 14 58 
940 1,763 18 103 
568 896 32 138 
1,525 3,115 2 169 
5,341 10,451 276 1,239 
457 842 44 154 
372 640 13 51 
1,531 3,223 26 115 
1,903 3,611 120 479 
1,149 1,965 36 118 
2,783 5,690 10 67 
230 555 15 62 

117,998 $230,983 4,199 $ 18,618 


Bureau of the Census 





machineless permanent-waving equip- 
ment, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
curlers, $2,042,000; other, $1,139,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 
lishments in 1939, its value being $1,- 
401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 


Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 

1939 1937 


(Thousands) 
Perfumes ...... , . $8,626 $8,480 
Toilet waters ..... 7,739 4,115 
Creams, other than shaving 19,389 17,597 


Rouges 


Lipsticks and lip rouge... 6,086 4,417 
Other rouges . 2,257 2,520 
Dentifrices 10.341 13.082 
Depilatories ...... 428 407 


Shampoos: 
Containing soap 
Containing no soap 

Face powders 


578 3,556 
193 1,982 
“08 11,287 


NCS OT 


Talcum powders ,327 6.041 
Other toilet powders 424 3,112 
Face and hand lotions 636 7,831 
Hair dyes 714 1,901 


Hair tonics ....... . 4,937 5,036 
Bemee GUGGGEMMS  cccccccccces 6,915 6,302 
Deodorants for human use 5,631 3,503 
0 Ee on ene 952 
Manicure preparations ..... 4,652 5,160 


Shaving cream, containing 
a Mn, ahivednctnedeen oe wen 4,187 
Other toilet preparations 


Associations 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Hairdressers and Cosmetol- 
ogists Assn., 2322 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis. 


1,854 
11,410 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jack: 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Published by Tra 


press Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subse! 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8&8%x1ll%%. I 
page. 7x10. Published 25th preced 


Forms close 12th preceding. Agency ‘ 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 40,4 
(gross), 42,967. Beauty shops and 0\ 
ers, 86%; operators and managers, 1! 
others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% P 
1 $330.00 $190.00 $110 
6 270.00 155.00 Jt 
12 250.00 140.00 80 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
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american Perfumer & Essential Oil Re- 
view, 9 E. 38th St.,. New York.. Published 
} Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Sub- 
iption, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
e, 7x10. Published 10th. Final forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 1,904; 

‘ross), 2,863. Manufacturers, importers, 
distributors of perfumes, cosmetics, fla- 
yors, soap and toilet preparations, 64%; 
mfrs. and importers of natural oils, syn- 


‘ 


thetic compounds, 13%; others, 23%. 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 

t 105.00 65.00 37.50 

90.00 52.50 30.00 


Standard color, $25.00; bleed 10% 


Barber's Journal, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
isher’s Statement), 19,862. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $200.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 120.00 70.00 42.00 


Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St.. New York. 
Published by Beauty Culture Pub. Corp 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts. 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 22,645. Beauty shops, 97%; 


mis¢ 3% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $350.00 $220.00 $140.00 
6 220.00 135.00 90.00 
9 200.00 125.00 80.00 

Standard color, $30.00; bleed rate, 20% 


Beauty Fashion Incorporating Toilet 
Requisites, 101 W. 3list St.. New York. 
Published by Pope Pub. Corp. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, 3. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 8x11%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 7,388; 
(gross) 8,568. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $190.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Beauty Trades Heview, 381 Fourth St., 
New York. Published by Beauty Trades 
Bureau, Inc. Est. 1933. Free. Trim size, 
10%xl13%. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 


lished ist. Forms close 20th Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
6 220.00 135.00 70.00 
12 200.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $10 


Journeyman Harber, Hairdresser and 
Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 18th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (sworn state- 
ment) 45,075. Rates— 
P 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Master Barber & Beautician Magazine, 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Official 
organ of “Associated Master Barbers and 
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Beauticians of America.” Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,557. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 37.50 
6 97.50 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Beauty 
Shop, Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 58,757, (gross) 61,773. Beauty 
shops and owners, 91%; operators and 


managers, 7%; others, 2% Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $425.00 $230.00 $125.00 
6 375.00 200.00 105.00 
12 350.00 185.00 95.00 


Standard color, $60.00; bleed rate 10%. 


CANADA 


Modern Hairdressing and Beauty Culture, 
175 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. Pub 
lished by Fullerton Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
1925. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5, 
O83. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.09 
6 70.00 37.50 20.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 


one 


Standard color, $20.00; bleed rate, 25% 
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There are three major divisions in 
the bottling and beverage industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of non-alcoholic beverages; franchise, 
or bottlers of beverage bases, and soda 
fountains. 

The value of production of 4,504 es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in 
manufacture of non-alcoholic bever- 
ages was $365,778,000 in 1939, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This was a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over the $276,779,000 
of 1937. Salaried personnel increased 
from 6,704 to 7,571, or 12.9 per cent; 
salaries, 25.2 per cent, to $19,314,000. 
The number of wage earners declined 
23.8 per cent to 21,317 and their wages 
34.3 per cent to $20,344,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$153,935,000, a gain of 37 per cent. 
The value added by manufacture in- 
creased 28.9 per cent to $211,843,000. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

Carbonated beverages accounted for 
$357,092,000 of the 1939 total, with bot- 
tled beverages amounting to $353,876,- 
000 and bulk goods the remainder. 
Total cases produced were 482,376,000. 
Six and seven-ounce bottles, packed 24 
to the case, numbered 271,730,000, 12- 
ounce bottles, the next most popular 
size, numbering 117,182,000. 

The other two divisions of the indus- 
try are still beverages, with a 1939 pro- 
duction of $4,287,000, and cereal bev- 
erages, $1,593,000. 

Reports on principal materials con- 
sumed were received by the Bureau of 
the Census from 4,358 establishments 
with 98.1 per cent of the total value of 
products. They spent $123,959,000 of 
which $81,885,000 was for flavoring ex- 
tracts and syrups; $22,491,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$593,000 for dry ice (solid carbon di- 
oxide) ; $317,000 for corn syrup; $531,- 
000 for coloring (sugar, aniline and 
vegetable) ; $774,000 for acids (citric, 
tartaric and phosphoric); $11,781,000 
for crowns, and $1,762,000 for labels. 

Another 3,003 establishments ac- 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6,- 
606,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; secend hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 

According to the American Bottlers 
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of Carbonated Beverages, a list of 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
by the industry would include the fol- 
lowing: 

Acids and salts; advertising stands, 
signs, and novelties; air compressors; 
beverage straws; boilers and heating 
equipment; bottles; bottle dispensers 
and vending machines; bottle filling 
machinery; bottle openers; bottle wash- 
ing machinery; brushes; caramel and 
certified colors; carbonators; cartons 
and cases; compressed carbon dioxide; 
cleaners, disinfectants, and washing 
compounds; conveyors; crown closures 
and crowning machinery; elevating ma- 
chinery; essential oils, extracts, flavors, 
and fruit juices; inspection devices; in- 
sulating material; labels, labeling glues, 
and labelers; lift trucks and platforms; 
mixing machinery; pasteurizing equip- 
ment; refrigerating equipment, includ- 
ing water coolers, mechanical bottle 
coolers, etc.; siphon bottles and acces- 
sories; soda tanks; sugar; syrup-mak- 
ing equipment, including mixers, filters, 
storage vessels, pumps, pipes, and fit- 
tings; trucks and equipment; uniforms; 
water treatment equipment, including 
filters, coagulation, alkalinity, and 
taste-and-odor control units, etc., water 
stills. 


Some 25 basic flavors of beverages 
are being bottled by the members of 
this industry. With the exception of 
a relatively small number of plants 
owned by parent franchise companies, 
all bottlers are independent operators 
of their own plants, regardless of 
whether they produce a franchise bev- 
erage or not. Most bottling plants pro- 
duce a line of about 14 different bev- 
erages in sizes ranging from 6% to 32 
ounces. Bottles are cased and distrib- 
uted in lots of 24 for the small sizes, 12 
bottles for the larger sizes. Practically 
every type of retail outlet can and does 
sell soft drinks. Those not equipped for 
refrigerating are helped out by the in- 
stallation of beverage coolers, refriger- 
ated either by machinery or ice. 

The bottled beverage coin-controlled 
vending machine—ice or electric re- 
frigeration—enabled bottlers to add 
thousands of new outlets, such as de- 
partment stores, bowling alleys, offices, 
industrial plants and hospitals. 


New technical developments in the 
industry, according to National Car- 
bonator and Bottler, include the use of 
ultra violet ray lamps for purification 
of bottles, crowns and syrups and the 
air surrounding the production line in 
the bottling room; the use of photo 
selenium cells in detecting imperfec- 
tions in bottles and impurities in the 
bottled products. Another production 
change has been the introduction of the 
pre-mix method of mixing syrup and 
water. 


The industry is one of the most 
highly motorized in the world with 
National Bottler’s Gazette estimating 
that it has about 100,000 trucks in reg 
ular service. 


Modern merchandising methods, point 
of sale advertising, outdoor and win- 
dow display have done much to level 
off the industry’s former seasonal vari- 
ations in sales. Another important fac- 
tor has been the development of the 
carton package in stimulating consumer 
sales. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains account for 
20 per cent of the business of drug 
stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda fountains, 
while restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number clese to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 36.5 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according to 
the same source. Drug Topics makes a 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 

American Druggist reports the av- 
erage cost of a fountain to be $1,873. 
The obvious advantages of fountains in 
creating store traffic, as revealed by 
the Census of Business, has given new 
impetus to this type of business, it says. 
The same paper emphasizes the impor- 
tance to fountain operation of the new 
Westinghouse Sterilamp, which de- 
stroys bacteria by ultra-violet radiation. 

Restrictions on sugar consumption 
was the only flaw in the 1942 business 
of bottlers and soda fountains. Bever- 
age bottlers were allowed the sugar 
they consumed in 1940. 


Associations 

American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Southern Building, Was*- 
ington, D. C. 

The Counter Freezer Assn., 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Crem 


Manufacturers, Inc., 2212 Fran 
Ave., Toledo, O. 
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| Publications National Carbonator and Bottler, 161 flavor and franchise companies, 3%; sup- 
: lati fi Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published ply houses and misc., 6%. Rates— 
4 {Circulation figures not gucranteed by by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1905. Soft drink Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise +0 Subscription, 9%. ‘Trim stse, SAx =} ¥i09. 30 $ 57.50 $ 35.00 
; ; ‘ype page, 7x10. *ublished Ist. .00 47.50 28.00 
' stated, ——r ng — ty the Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 12 75.00 42.50 25.00 
six-month pe ending june JU, J counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,232, Standard red, $20; special color, $30; 
a be ; — ‘ . Plant owners and managers, 97%; others, bleed, $10 extra. 
5 et yo oy hp ~ STRIES. ) oie, a 
r (See 2 ; NDU . imes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
mos! : Chain Store Fountain Restaurant, 185 1 $148.00 $ 98.00 $ 60.00 
~08 i] Madison Ave., New York. Published by 6 114.00 68.00 39.00 CANADA 
with { Chain Store Pub. Corp Est. 1937. A 12 98.50 58.50 34.50 
ting { separately bound section of the Variety Standard color, $25; bleed, 15% extra. Canadian Beverage Review, 122 Rich- 
; Store and ye ot Editions of Chain mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
er Store Age, included with all subscrip- ‘ d ," ith “Cc 
tions to eee editions. Also, as a sepa- Seda Fountain and Quick Food-Service, isbn. Eabostlotion® aan ae xx 
sales pete Ee gent ee we 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- a1 %. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
oin testaurant s other chains not lished by Service Pub. Corp. Est. 1902. monthly. Forms close 15th of each 2nd 
oy covered op ak be ne — Free (controlled). Trim size, 7x10. Type month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
we! Bee a eee K Type gage: iio, PAS, 6%x8%. Published Sth Forms lation (CCAB), Dec. 1941 (gross), 1-390. 
‘| Se ee, ce ee tee close Ist. gency discounts, 15-2. Cir- sarbonate everage mirs., 7, vrew- 
ary Published ist. Forms close Sth no ed- culation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 30,088; eries, brewmasters, purchasing agents, 
a _ + gg pmo ogy ee (gross), 31,2! * Soda fountain owners 15 % ; acewere Sartpesaes, 8%; wineries, 
- , ey ed SS Dae oa oe and managers, 67%; counter freezer op- 7%; others, lo. ates— 
the — ” Aaa ke “4 a ty y erators, 20%; soda fountain chain stores, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
on 6 250.00 140.00 aso pavers Gnd cnecutives, 5%; ethers, 8%. § + 95:00 + 37 50 + To 
° eov. -_ +4 Member N.B.P.A. ates— . . ° 
Color (red). $70: bleed. 10% 70.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 40.00 25.00 15.00 
os " . = , a: . 1 $360.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 Color, $20 per page. 
rted *10% premim for 2 column size. 6 315.00 162.00 80.00 
. National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., 12 270.00 145.00 72.00 iy 
USI- New York. Published by Nat'l Bottlers’ Color — Standard red, $100 per page; — oe One Publishes be Ths 
ent, Gazette, Inc. Est. 1882. Subscription, spread, $125; other colors on request. MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd Est 1939. Free 
— $3 Trim size, 8% x11 5%. Type page, Bleed, 10% extra. (controlled). “Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
7x10 om ublished 15th. Forms close Ist. page, 7x10. Published quarterly — Feb., 
the Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- May, Aug. and Nov. Issued 15th of pub- 
for gmers a) “te “—*) ee Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los lication month. Formis close 8th. Agency 
) imes age % Page 4 Page Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscription, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
rug 1 $143.00 $ 94.00 $ 57.00 $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Statement), 10,446. Rates— 
at 6 109.00 64.00 36.00 Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency Times 1 Page Page % Page 
12 94.00 aa 55.00 32.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Dec., 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
lent pensere color, 25% extra; bleed rate, 1941, 3,026; (gross), 3,167. Bottling plant 4 110.00 65.00 40.00 
191 ; executives and operating heads, 91%; Color, $40 per page; bleed 10% extra. 
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While restrictions on use of terne- 
plate caused a packaging revolution in 
the brewing industry in 1942, net re- 
sults were satisfactory. Total tax-paid 
withdrawals in 1941 amounted to 56,- 
771,000 barrels, compared with 51,637,- 
000 in 1940. This represented a high 
mark since relegalization of beer. For 
the first five months of 1942, internal 
revenue collections on beer were 15 per 
cent above 1941. 

As the result 
use of tin cans 


of the proscription on 
for beer, the industry 
turned to glass containers. Beer cans 
in 1941 consumed 1,600 tons of tin, 
canned beer accounting for about one- 
half of all packaged sales. In 1941, 44 


per cent of total consumption was 
draught beer, the remainder being 
packaged. Rationing of closures for 
beer bottles remained as the chief 
threat in 1942. 

With brewers producing a larger 


share of their own needs, sales of malt 
to industrial users declined from 92.4 
per cent in 1935 to 86.5 per cent in 
1939, the Bureau of the Census reports. 
The Bureau found 52 establishments 
with sales of $58,885,000. Production 
of malt by brewers increased from 6.7 
to 12.9 per cent of the total from 1935 
to 1939. 

Forty malt plants accounting for 
96.6 per cent of production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $1,249,000. New construction or 
major alterations of buildings and other 
fixed plant and structures took $655,400, 
or 52.5 per cent; new machinery and 
operating equipment, $588,675, or 47.1 
per cent. 

The industry consumed 61,009,000 
bushels of barley and 330,000 bushels 
of rye in 1939. 


Beer 

Census reports on number of brew- 
eries and production are much lower 
than trade estimates. Its figures, how- 
ever, constitute a tribute to the greater 
efficiency of the industry. In 1939, the 
Bureau reported 605 breweries, com- 
pared with 653 in 1937. Salaried per- 
sonnel declined 44 per cent; salaries, 
23.1 per cent; wage earners, 23.3 per 
cent; wages, 21.5 per cent; cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work, 19.3 per 
cent. Value of products, however, fell 
only 2.1 per cent, while a gain of 8.4 
per cent was registered in value added 
by manufacture. 

Value of products was divided as fol- 
lows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
laneous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
such as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 

Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
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barrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
of $511,440,000; malt extract, 61,902,- 
000 barrels, $3,888,000; brewers’ grains, 
$2,601,000. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 
Corn, 13,764,000 Ibs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 Ibs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 lbs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
other), 2,005,735,000 Ibs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 lbs., $5,534,000; flakes, 
116,371,000 lbs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 Ibs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 lbs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
lbs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
Ibs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 lbs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 

Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 





of wholesale distributors amounted t 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cen' 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish 
ments (places of business) in 1939 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 

Both brewers and distributors 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 

Brewing is essentially a chemical 
process. Raw materials are converted 
into the finished beer, ale or other malt 
products. Operations are on a large 
scale, and very little hand labor is em- 
ployed. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


Associations 

American Society of Brewing Chem- 
ists, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. 

Master Brewers’ Association of 
America, Henry O. Sturm, Secretary, 
30 Magee Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


are 


National Beer Wholesalers Assn. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
National Beer, Wine & Liquor 


Assns., 8 E. 41st St., New York. 
United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion, 21 E. 40th St., New York. 
U. S. Brewers Assn., 21 E. 4th St., 
New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Brewer, The, 202 E. 
New York Published by American 
Brewer Publishing Corp. Est. 1867. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 85x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,665; (gross), 2,011. Brew- 
eries, executives, brewmasters and 
Sistants, 60%; wholesale beer distribu- 
tors, 11% brewery supplies and equip- 
ment, 14%; others, 15% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 36.00 
6 90.00 49.00 32.00 
12 80.00 44.00 28.00 
Standard color, $20 per page; bleed rate, 
10% of page rate. 
Beer Distributor, 624 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago. Published by Beer Distributor 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
Size, S%xll%& Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment, gross, 4,983 Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
1 $137.20 $ 81.20 
6 117.60 69.60 
12 98.00 58.00 35.00 
Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 
Brewer and Dispenser, 405 Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash Official organ of 
Washington Beverage Dispensers, Inc., 
and Northwest Master Brewers Ass'n. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x 


44th St., 


as- 


% Page 
$ 49.00 
42.00 


12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 25th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.04 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 10% extra 


Brewer and Maltster, 
(See Brewers Journal ) 
Brewers Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St 
Chicago, Published by The Brewers 
Bulletin, Ine. Est. 1907. Subscriptior 
$10. Trim size, 18x24. Type page, 16*:* 
22% Published Monday and Thursd 
Forms close 2 days preceding Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Inside pages 
inch, 13 weeks, per inch, $2.76; 26 wee 


$2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40 

Brewers’ Digest, 965 Montana St.. ‘ 
eago, Ill Published by Siebel Pub 
Est. 1926 Subscription, $2. Trim §s 
8%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x10. Publis 
15th Forms close 5th N.LA.A. sta 
ment on request. Agency discounts, ! 
Circulation (ABC), 1,202; (gross), 1,7 


Breweries, executives, brewmasters, * 


equipment supply concerns, 7%; oth 

11%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % P 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40 
6 100.00 60.00 3 
12 90.00 50.00 3| 

Standard color (red), 25%; bleed ! 


¢ 
10%. 
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STATISTICS OF MALT LIQUORS INDUSTRY FOR 1939 









































Cost of 
Number Wage materials, 
of —— earners etc., fuel, Value of Value added 
estab | ond em (average Salaries Wages purchased roducts by 
lish- ployees for the electric P manufacture 
ments year) energy, and 
contract wrk 
United States.... | 605 5,823 36,088 | $20,098,523 |$62,231,236 $162,896,515 |$526,076,938 $363,180, 423 
California......esseee n 246 1,916 811,853 3,797,010 8,560,985 26,732,421 18,171,436 
Colorado.ccoscccsseess 4 45 204 149, 284 316,162 977,890 2,562,313 1,584,423 
Connecticut....ssceces 9 67 317 230,066 511,903 1,229,012 3,894,601 2,665,589 
Floridascesscccscccess 7 38 205 102,725 240,418 748,161 2,701,738 1,953,577 
Tdaho.ceccccccsesesese 5 8) 38 34,016 56,365 230,734 423,123 192,389 
DLlLinoiseccccssecesecs 56 377 2,517 1,440,843 4,261,817 11,405,083 32,707,332 21,302, 249 
Indlanteccssesccscccses 16 209 1,650 735,870 2,588,593 4,360,777 16,667,179 12,306,402 
TowOs ccccccccscceseces 4 24 105 82,751 ’ 400 , 263 1,279,377 879,114 
Kentuckyececcscesessss 8 123 758 362,470 1,052,361 2,074,322 7,425,887 5,351,565 
Louisiana. .ccccsessees 7 77 661 253,240 974,803 2,653,067 10,662,514 8,009,447 
Uaryland...ccocsssesses 9 151 1,083 535,285 1,875,651 3,550,571 12,412,685 8,862,114 
Massachusetts...e.ees. 15 191 754 721,097 1,271,351 3,874,697 11,838,692 7,963,995 
Michiganessseseseeeees ol 306 1,848 1,136,685 3,310,940 7,303,042 25,164, 966 17,861,924 
Minne sota.csccsesceees 2 147 1,654 388,374 2,354,346 6,191,117 23,364,858 17,173,737 
Miesourl..cccccccecces 17 364 3,727 1,095,126 6,937,868 16,536, 536 41,412,301 24,875,765 
Montana. .ececeseeeeeee - 37 45 132,985 279,267 693,106 2,091, 234 1,398,128 
Nebraska. sessscecssess 5 51 266 197,788 315,698 896,593 2,908,435 2,011 842 
New Jerseye.cocssceces uu 256 1,350 996,113 2,919,354 11,060,609 36,208,479 25,147,870 
New York. scocccsessces 64 862 4,395 3,035,139 8,513,770 23,273,966 86,703,575 63,429,609 
ONLOcccccccccscscccecs 51 421 2,818 1,569,627 4,446,592 | 9,828,395 35,025,543 25,197,148 
Pennsylvania...sccsess 85 640 3,717 2,583,315 6,677,374 16,959,997 £5,849,173 38,689,176 
TENNESSCC. os eeeeceseee 3 24 143 66,256 189,342 361,029 1,245,501 884,472 
TEXAS. cccccccccecesecs 8 107 690 358,444 962,277 2,775,137 8,994,414 6,219,277 
Virginia..cccccccccecs 4 19 85 60,822 96,800 427,053 1,401,855 974,802 
Washington..ccessceece 14 145 562 496,095 933,187 3,278,157 9,072,536 59794s 379 
WisconSin.ccccsscesces 73 684 3,567 1,882,341 5,677,310 18,553,225 53,445,756 34,892,531 
Other States 1/....... 28 192 91. 639,913 1,512,433 4,692,991 13,880,454 9,187,463 





1/ arizona, 1 establishment; Delaware, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1; Nevada, 2; New Hampshire, 1; 
North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 3; Oregon, 5; Rhode Island, 3; South Dakota, 1; Utah, 2; West Virginia, 2; Wyoming, 3. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Brewers, executives, brewmasters, 52%; tion, $2.50. Trim size, Sigxllis. Type = 100.00 50.00 30.00 
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War-time demands for brick and clay 
products have given great stimulus to 
mechanization of operations formerly 
handled by hand. As the industry is 
geared to war activities, it has a pri- 
ority rating on equipment. No steel 
can be melted nor metal of any kind 
fused without the use of refractory 
linings. 

Between 65 and 70 per cent of the 
industry’s output is going into govern- 
ment work of some kind, including 
housing. 

Lift trucks have been pressed into 
service in large numbers to move brick 
from the kiln to storage. Use of 
stokers for firing kilns has become gen- 
eral. A more uniform color and qual- 
ity, as well as economy, are among the 
results. 

The sewer pipe division, which has 
been considered slow to adopt modern 
methods, has put some model plants 
into operation, including several in the 
west, one in the east and one in Can- 


ada. These establishments will com- 
pete successfully with concrete pipe 
plants. 


While brick manufacturers are shar- 
ing the prosperity common to all pro- 
ducers of building materials, they are 
enjoying one special advantage. Re- 
inforced brick masonry is regarded as 
the ideal war material by many build- 
ing experts, providing walls capable of 
withstanding shock of explosion beyond 
the limits of ordinary masonry ma- 
terials. Accordingly many war plants 
are being constructed of brick. 

Value of shipments of all classes of 
clay products in 1940 was about $100,- 
000,000. Shipments of structural clay 
products, including common and face 
brick, structural clay tile and paving 
brick, were valued at $39,043,000. The 
value of glazed clay products, sewer 
pipe and clay specialties was $50,000,- 
000. This amount is exclusive of fire 
brick and other refractory products 
worth more than $100,000,000. 

Common brick shipped in 1940 was 
valued at $21,675,000; face brick, $9,- 
745,000; paving brick, $1,571,000; hol- 


low building tile, $6,042,000. Current 
figures are not available for other 
burned clay products, such as salt 


glazed brick, terra cotta, roofing tile, 
ceramic mosaic tile, enameled tile and 
drain tile. 


Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 

















Main Divisions of Clay 


Products Industry in 1939 


Employes— Value 
Number Salaried added 
o and Salaries Cost of Value of by manu 
establish- wage and wages materials products facture 
ments earners $(000) $(000) $(Q00) $(000) 
Brick and hollow structural tile 800 31,548 31,906 22,469 78,153 55,683 
Clay refractories, including re- 
fractory cement (clay)... 165 13,264 14,730 13,213 42,191 28,978 
Non-clay refractories eT TTT 46 5,207 6,356 11,598 26,906 15,308 
Sewer pipe and kindred prod- 
ucts - si : 6.02 . 6 6,818 7,829 4,628 18,295 13,668 
Terra cotta 12 1,257 1,602 757 3,175 2,418 
Roofing tile a ee 16 710 764 376 1,825 1,449 
Clay products (except pottery) 
not elsewhere classified....... 9s 1,811 1,828 1,043 4,450 3,406 


The horsepower of the industry totals about 550,000. 
Total horsepower, 550,000 


Bureau of the Census 





Late figures are not available for re- 
fractories production, which in 1937 
was valued at $77,669,000. Fire brick, 
clay block or tile, accounted for almost 
one-half of this. In view of the fever- 
ish activity in the steel industry, how- 
ever, current production is estimated 
to be far above the 1937 level. The 
present rate of steel production is 
throwing a heavy burden on heating 
equipment, stimulating replacement 
business and causing manufacturers to 
expand facilities. 

Manufacturers of clay products are 
concerned with a greater use of spe- 
cial wear-resisting metals for equip- 
ment used in preparing raw clay; more 
efficient clay digging equipment using 
tractors, scrapers, and smaller but 
speedier shovels; in the use of special 
chemicals mixed with the clay to give 
improved quality; in individual plants 
using Diesel and oil engines. 

The value of clay-working machin- 
ery produced in 1939 was $2,004,000. 

Ohio is the leading clay state in both 
pottery and other products, with pro- 
duction estimated at $60,000,000. Penn- 
sylvania ranks second, while New 
Jersey, West Virginia, California, Mis- 
souri and Illinois are other important 
areas. 

Brick & Clay Record estimates some 
of the equipment used in the industry 
as follows: 1,900 power shovels, 1,980 
locomotives, 6,000 crushers, 4,250 
screens, 475,000 dryer cars, 28,800 pe- 
riodic kilns, 150 tunnel kilns, 1,610 
pyrometers, 14,500 electric motors, 3,- 
890 trucks, 2,000,000 feet of belting, 
8,000 conveyors. 

Equipment used in handling the raw 
material includes digging machinery, 
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pit and mine cars, scrapers, motor 
trucks, drills, mechanical loaders, trac- 
tors, drills, wire rope, drum _ hoists, 
track and pumps. 

In addition, dealers handling clay 
products require motor trucks, scales, 
clamshell cranes, conveyors, bucket ele- 


vators, and other material-handling 
equipment. 

Associations 

American Refractories Institute, 


Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Clay Products Association, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Clay Sewer Pipe Assn., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Paving Brick Assn., Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1756 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. 
St., Chicago. Published by 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%xll%. 


Van Buren 
Industrial 
Subscrip 

Type page, 


7x10. Published 2nd Thursday. Forms 
close Monday preceding Agency dis- 
counts, none. ..1.A.A. statement fur- 


nished on request. Member A.B.P. Cir 
culation (ABC), 1,883; (gross), 2,416, Clay 


products manufacturers and _ superin 
tendents, 79%; paid producers, 4%; 
schools and libraries, 6%; others, 11% 
Rates— 
Island 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Pace 
1 $125.00 $87.50 $70.00 $45.0: 
6 115.00 81.25 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 73.15 58.50 35.5 


Color, red, $19.50 per page; other colors 
$25 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 








Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. The _ period from 1933 
through the middle of 1942 was one of 
major upswing, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table compiled by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation: 

BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 

37 EASTERN STATES 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 
$1000) 
4,949,477 
as 5,088,814 
5,011,837 


8 5,226,502 
J 


4, 341, ‘037 





4 800.047 
+) ‘ 1,159,819 
936 1,761,415 
2,061,454 
38 2,057,924 


2,299,910 


ys 
: 
y 
9 
* 
931 
’ 
4; 
x 
’ 
4 
3 
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If 
I 
I 
If 
If 
I 
4 
Is 
I 
I 
1S 
I 
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1940 2,891,584 
1941 5 4,269,472 
1942—5 mos 2,533,461 
During the ten years from January, 
1932, through December, 1941, 25 per 
eent of total building expenditures 
were for publicly-owned non-residential 
building, and 7 per cent were for pub- 
licly-owned residential building, the re- 
maining 68 per cent representing pri- 
vately-owned building of all kinds. 
During the first five months of 1942, 
however, the proportion was quite dif- 
ferent due to the effect of government- 
owned defense construction and the re- 
strictions put on all building not con- 
tributing to the war effort. For this 
five-month period, 49 per cent of total 


building expenditures were for pub- 
licly-owned non-residential building 
and 19 per cent were for publicly- 
owned residential building, the re- 


maining 32 per cent representing pri- 
vately-owned building of all kinds. 

Building requirements for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war have 
compelled the government to sponsor all 
types of construction and in increasing 
Volume as indicated by the following 
analysis of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
contracts-awarded figures for the first 
hve months of 1942. 
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Government Figures 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
and the United States Department of 
Commerce also issue monthly reports 
on construction. The former receives 
reports from 2,410 cities, based on per- 
mit valuation. At present, however, 
building permit data do not adequately 
reflect total building activity. A vast 
amount of construction is under way 
for military and other purposes for 
which federal officials may or may not 





Percentage 











Total Distribution 
i Valuation Public Private 

ect Type (000) Ownership Ownership 
reial buildings ‘incl. hangars)........ ..$ 130,942 65 35 
~y ee ee ei a cabaa ee ahead 595,647 &9 11 
oe Cl | — Sig SeGhRaPNRs eeige ap apeet ae cere 51,537 91 9 
, n-residential buildings ivtkeaellned de aan aa oe 279,369 88 12 
AL NON-RESIDENTIAL BLDGS...........$1,057,495 86 14 
Al eo LL. Bae eee $ 97,372 53 47 
a. . PR oc cs cecadann Geeneneus 968,326 29 71 
, ee Ge OOD oe ccccctheuceaceeeus 134,411 98 2 

\L. RESIDENTIAL BLDGS. “$ 800,109 “4 56 

[th DEE: cc cndedevpeneneaend cetin .... $1,857,604 68 32 
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take out building permits. Also, many 
projects are located in unincorporated 
areas where permits to build are not 
required. 

For these reasons, the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are con- 
siderably below those of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. The Bureau estimated all 
construction for the first five months 
of 1942 at $1,008,334,694, or slightly 
less than 40 per cent of the Dodge 
figure. 

The Department of Commerce, on 
the other hand, includes in its monthly 
reports all types of construction, in- 
cluding those commonly regarded as 
belonging to the engineering classifica- 
tion. It reported new 1941 construction 
of $11,145,000,000, and for the first 
half of 1942, $5,916,000,000. It esti- 
mated that construction during the 
second half would approximate $5,792,- 
000,000. 


Its 1942 second quarter figure of 
$3,297,000,000 was 25 per cent ahead 
of the first quarter and 28 per cent 
above the corresponding 1941 period. 
The record level was reached in spite 
of a sharp contraseasonal decline in 
private construction. Public war con- 
struction, one and one-half times as 
large as in the previous quarter and 
almost three times as large as in the 
same 1941 period, accounted for the 
rise. 

The Department of Commerce said 
that the shift from private to public 
war construction was likely to continue 
during the remainder of 1942. How- 
ever, because of the increasing pres- 
sure of material and labor shortages, 
total construction will probably begin to 
taper off toward the end of the year. 
The Department estimated that the 
total volume of construction in the last 
six months will be about $5,800 million 
as compared with $5,934 million in the 
first six months. The factors that will 
impede further expansion have already 
been foreshadowed by the recent War 
Production Board decision to suspend 
construction on a large shipyard. 

The 1942 second quarter decline in 
private construction was chiefly the re- 
sult of a $70 million drop in non-resi- 
dential building. Commercial building 
declined by nearly one-half from the 
previous quarter’s total. Private indus- 
trial construction was a third lower in 
the second quarter. Public utility con- 
struction showed only a slight decline 
in the second quarter; but in the last 
half of the year it is expected to be 
only $260 million as compared with 
$348 million in the first half. 

Residential and farm construction 
were the only types of private con- 
struction that increased during the 
second quarter. The two per cent rise 
in residential construction compares 
with a 45 per cent rise in the second 
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WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


1. 


of building products, Sweet’s is the most used source of 


buying information. 


hook-up between advertising, catalogs and _ personal 


selling. 


undivided responsibility for 


procedure. 


value at comparable cost. 


Catalog 


cturers who sell 


Because, in thousands of offices of specifiers and buyers 


Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 
Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places 


Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable 


Sewwice 
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the 


complete catalog 





(A) 


ERE IS THE DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and all other 


methods of handling manufacturers’ catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are 


permanently filed in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s 


arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 


bound file which thousands of important specifiers and buyers of building 


products have voted the most useful source of buying information in their offices. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s 


HERE is an obvious difference between 

buying merely a stock of catalogs from 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. 
The designing and printing of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs is only the beginning of 
Sweet’s Service, which does not end until 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible 
at all times in the offices of thousands of 
architects, engineers, contractors and build- 


ers. This complete service includes: 


|. CATALOG DESIGN, based on analysis 
of clients’ products and markets, to meet 


the requirements for effective marketing. 


2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed 
in Sweet's. Extra. individuallv-bound cop- 


ies may be had at moderate cost either be- 


fore or after distribution of the complete 


files. 


3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 
tribution—the only method which insures 
catalogs being kept and used by every re- 
cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in 
sections according to products and alpha- 
betically by company name, as far as is 
practicable, within sections. Catalogs are 
indexed by company name, by products 


and by trade names. 


1. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to selected 
organizations and individuals representing 
highest buying power. Following the initial, 
bulk distribution, additional Sweet’s files 
are distributed throughout the year to im- 
portant new offices as their activity qualifies 


them. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE, ARCHITECTURA 
file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by architects, engi 
and general building contractors. 

(B)—SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for BUILDERS—Us 
builders of houses and other buildings of light constru 

















5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the 
fice of each recipient. Those who rece 
your catalog in Sweet’s will not misla 
or throw it away. As an integral part of 
comprehensive file, it will be always a 


cessible for instant use. 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service 





HIS complete catalog service ranges 


cost from two and a half cents | 


catalog page per office to as little as thr 
quarters of a cent, depending on the nu 
ber of pages your catalog requires. On! 
basis of the number of copies of your © 
log which are kept and used, the Swe" 
method costs less than any other. In fs 
maintenance of catalogs in any large ™ 


ber of offices cannot be otherwise ae 


plished, at any cost. 





“PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SE VICE 
Clients may, if they wish, em) !0oy Swett 
services with the exception 0 rinting. 
which case they receive a s tantial ! 





lowance. 
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D USES 
’s Catalog File, Architectural 


Ofices and individuals who receive this 
fle are selected primarily in consideration 


ty of function and importance, rather than of 
me 28 ile. They include, in proportions which 


ry from year to year, architects, engineers 
nd general contractors—in independent 
practice, and also those employed by cor- 
porations and by federal, state and munici- 
al departments. At present, hundreds of 
overnment procurement officials and off- 
ers of the armed services are also in- 


luded. 


DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT 
Sweet's Catalog File, Architectural (1942) 


mlirms of : 


CE 5,878 
Architects and Engineers... ... . 546 
Architects and General 
lITECTURA SS 279 
hitects, eng Architects, Engineers and 
General Contractors ......... 100 
_DERS—Us Engineers ee 324 
woyedins Engineers and General 
a es 165 
General Contractors ........... 4,182 
Federal Government Procurement 
CE in the § Offices and Buying Agencies.... 1,195 
who receig-\tchitects and Engineers employed 
by State, Municipal Government 
not mist’ Gfices and by C 
and by Corporations..... 1,482 
xral part of comnés 
e always 14,15] 
Building-Product Manufacturers... 1,146 
Distribution to June 1, 1942...... 15,297 
Un hand for Future Distribution. . 603 
ce I i ai 15,900 
Distribution 1943 File, 12,000 
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WHO USES 
Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders 


oe Users of this file include both operative 
on > nu 





ne speculative) builders and contractor- 
oun, es rm ders. Many builders are, at different 
f your cat ip in each of these classifications. They 
_ se much of their work without architec- 
the Swee = Supervision. Currently, this file is 
er, Inf also in a number of government offices. 
large my DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT 
| weet's Catalog File for Builders (1942) 
vise aC% Builders estos 95.5294 
redera vernment Procurement 
fices and Buyi ing Agencies... . 149 
— Bes : 25,673 
ding duct Manufacturers 107 
lov Swee! Dj : a 
rinting a to June 1, 1942...... 25.780 
and or Future Distribution 4.520 
tantial § C hiitanacs 
MAND TOTAL. . oo... cece ccuee 30,300 


Distribution 1943 File, 24,000 


the BUILDING MARKET 









WHY SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
iS PREFERRED 


joerg and buyers of building 
products prefer to receive manufac- 
turers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, rather than in 
individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can 
be located instantly, whenever wanted. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be filed in the 
wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being 
automatically up-to-date, prevent the 
specification of obsolete items and conse- 
quent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for 
all concerned. 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


EOPLE use Sweet’s Catalog File to study 

and compare the advantages of compet- 
ing products, to determine which of them 
best meet their specific requirements, to 
select those which appear to be worth 
further inquiry or, as it happens in many 
cases, to decide which shall be specified 
or ordered. 


The catalog you file in Sweet’s is placed 
in this constantly used information source 
in anticipation of this 
Make sure, therefore, that it contains essen- 


critical moment. 


tial and adequate information on your 
products, remembering that this may be 


your best opportunity to get action which 


will lead to an order. 


Expert advice on effective organization 
and design of essential product informa- 
tion in catalog form may be had through 
members of Sweet’s consulting staff whose 
services are available to clients without 


extra charge. 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year "round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once everv 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog File, Architectural and Sweet's 
Catalog File for Builders are issued in the 
late Fall. The gigantic production job 
necessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 
» ogee INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Nineteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 
ticular requirements and to assist you in 
every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Blidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 


There are 


1 Sweet's Catalog File, ENGINEERING 

2 Sweet's Catalog File for POWER PLANTS 

| 3 Sweet's Catalog File for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
ree 1 Sweet's Colog Fle fr he MECHANICAL NOUSTRES 
5 Sweet's Catalog File, ARCHITECTURAL 
«6 Sweet's Catalog File for BUILDERS 
Pheecok = ie e for PRODUCT DESIGN 
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DETROIT—2457 Woodward Ave....Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—Professional Bidg..Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—721 Olive St... ..Chestnut 7390 
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FOUNDATION COVERAGE OF THE BUILDING MARKET 





The Market: No one knows 


whether we have reached the peak of the 
war Building program. Only the fortunes 
of war can determine that. Despite the 
vast expansion of our industrial plant ca- 
pacity, if 1943 produces military reverses, 
there is every chance of further war build- 
ing activity. If the military tide swings 
our way, there will unquestionably be a 
sharp curtailment in the prodigious pro- 
gram which marked 1942. More signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the growing realization 
that pos:war planning must be done in ad- 
vance if we are to enter the peace better 
prepared than we were to enter the war. 
On one point all authorities, whether pri- 
vate or public, seem agreed . . . building, 
and particularly home building, is ines- 
capably the prime economic and social ob- 
jective of our postwar program. Every 
maturely conceived postwar plan envis- 
ions a sustained period of building activ- 
ity far exceeding anything ever before at- 
tempted in this country. Not only is this 
building program dictated by the necessity 
of providing full employment, but, with 
equal urgency, by the huge backlog of 
building needed to catch up with our nor- 
mal peacetime construction program. The 
recent appropriation by the City of New 
York of $22 million for the design and 
specification of buildings to be erected im- 
med.ately after the war is merely the 
forerunner of similar municipal, state and 
federal appropriations which suggest that 
the sale of building materials and equip- 
ment for postwar construction must be 
m today. 


Selling the Market: when 


the force of the prewar depression smashed 


the building market's vertical lineup, it 
became necessary to sell all of the men 
who influence product decisions. Not just 
the hitect or engineer, not just the con- 
tra or builder, not just the banker or 
de not just the Government or real- 
— t all of these people. The war 
= g program has accelerated that 
re 


Today's market belongs to success- 


ful individuals among each group working 
together, not to vertical professions work- 
ing independently. If any 100 buildings 
are analyzed, control over product de- 
cisions will be found continually shifting 
from one professional group to another, 
remaining constant only with the leaders 
of every group. Obviously, the most di- 
rect and the least expensive way to reach 
this product control is through a selective 
audience of the leaders in all groups. Ad- 
vertising in THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
offers this foundation coverage of the 
Building market. \It does just what you 
would expect a successful salesman to do 
—s‘ays with the job until the sale is com- 
pleted by working just as hard after as 
before the specifications are written. 


Editorial Coverage: Pian 


and Design are the hub of Building's 
wheel; about them revolves every other 
construction activity. Around them THE 
Forum has created an editorial program 
covering every phase of building: Land 
Development Architec‘ural Design 

. Construction ... Materials . . . Mort- 
gage Financing Management. THE 
Forum's case-study technique for com- 
plete presentation of projects includes In- 
terior-Exterior Photographs, Floor Plans, 
Statement of the Problem, Critical Com- 
ment on the Solution, Cost Data and Spec- 
ification Outlines with Trade Names of 
Products Used. This unique feature, plus 
the inclusion of a news section devoted 
to “The Month in Building,” to keep all 
Building men informed and abreast of 
latest developments in the gigantic War 
Building Program, plus the exclusive 
“Reference Numbers,” “Building Report- 
er,” and articles discussing War and Post- 
war building problems—these Forum fea- 
tures, working together, have, for the first 
time, resulted in integrating the interests 
of Building within the pages of a single 
magazine. 


Circulation Coverage: 


Tue Forum offers advertisers the largest 
individual net paid subscription circula- 


————————— eae 


tion available in the building field and the 
only circulation that effectively covers all 
buying, specifying and contro!ling factors 

the leaders in all five professional 
groups. Its 36,937 subscribers (Analyzed 
issue for June, 1942 Pubi:sicc’s Statement 
to A. B. C.) include: 


12,066 Architects and Engineers 
7,027 Contractors and Builders 
2,976 Realty 

2,707 Material Dealers 

1,970 Financial Factors 


THe Forum also includes 3,607 Drafts- 
men, Students and Interior Decorators, 
1,871 Public Officials, Industrial Corpora- 
tions and Manufacturers, plus 4,713 Mis- 
cellaneous subscribers. Thus THe Forum 
—by surrounding the Building Dollar—by 
delivering the active specifying and buy- 
ing power of nearly 37,000 building pro- 
fessionals—gives to every advertiser foun- 
dation coverage of the Building market 

. . the Building Market in One Package. 


Circulation Quality: ri¢- 
orous circulation standards insure the 
quality of THe Forum’s circulation. Its 
$4-the-year subscription price is the high- 
est in the field. 85% of its subscription 
production is direct to the publisher by 
mail. 90% of its circulation is continental 
U.S. A. 


Advertising Leadership: 


For eight and a half consecutive years, 
manufacturers of building ma erials and 
equipment have consistently placed more 
pages of advertising in THe ArRCHITEC- 
rURAL ForuM than in any other publica- 
tion in America. And for the first 9 
months of 1942, they gave THe Forum 
745 pages, invested $298,000 . . . specific 
proof that manufacturers recognize the 
value of THe ForumM’s market, the impact 
of its editorial direction, the quality of 
its circulation. 


Published by TIME Inc.: THe ArcnHirec- 
rURAL Forum is published by the publish- 
ers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


19 WEST 44 STREET 
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quarter in 1941. Moreover, it can 
be ascribed entirely to work already 
started in the first quarter. Work 
begun in May and June, reflecting Con- 
servation Order L-41 and shortages of 
materials, was only about a third of 
that begun in previous months. The 
Department anticipated that private 
residential construction for the last six 
months of 1942 will be slightly less 
than the $480 million recorded for the 
second quarter alone. Farm construction 
showed an approximately normal sea- 
sonal increase. The priority order ap- 
plying to farm buildings of $1,000 and 
over apparently had little effect thus 
far. Because of material and labor 
shortages the level in the last half of 
the year might be expected to be about 
10 per cent below that reached in 1941. 

Declines are thus probable in all 
types of private construction, the De- 
partment of Commerce said. The total 
will probably not exceed $1,037 million 
in the last half of the year: three- 
fifths of the volume for the first six 
months and only 35 per cent of that re- 
corded in the last half of 1941. By the 
end of 1942 private construction will 
represent only about 15 per cent of all 
construction. 

To date, according to the Commerce 
Department estimates, public war con- 
struction has increased at a rate which 
more than offset the declines in private 
and other public construction. In the 
second quarter of 1942 public war con- 
struction, which includes military and 
naval construction, war plant construc- 
tion, war housing and defense public 
works, and strategic access highways, 
totaled $2.1 billion, or almost 90 per 
cent of all public construction and 65 
per cent of all construction activity. 

Military and naval construction alone 
was $1,137 million in the second quar- 
ter of 1942, twice the 1941 quarterly 
average. The estimate of $2,800 million 
for the last six months means a rate 
well above that for the second quarter. 

In contrast to the further expansion 
of military construction, public indus- 
trial construction, increasing nearly 20 
per cent in the second quarter, is ex- 
pected to decline in the last six months. 
Attempts are being made to substitute 
less critical materials and to build 
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cheaper structures so that the additions 
to capacity will probably not fall by as 
much as the dollar volume. But the 
stage when construction of industrial 
plants can be undertaken only at the 
expense of current armament produc- 
tion is rapidly being approached. 
Public war housing, which was $235 
million in the first half of 1942, is ex- 
pected to be in the neighborhood of 


$400 million in the last half of the 
year. But even this substantial in- 
crease will not compensate for the 


sharp reduction in private residential 
construction. Moreover, by the end of 
the year some tapering off in war hous- 
ing is probable. 

In contrast to the large increases in 
public war construction, other seg- 
ments of public construction fell nearly 
20 per cent in the second quarter. 
These expenditures can be expected to 
fall more sharply in the last half of 
the year since public agencies are re- 
viewing all construction projects and 
eliminating those not directly related 
to the war. 


Residential 


Total residential building contracts 
awarded in the 37 eastern states dur- 
ing the first five months of 1942 
amounted to $800,109,000, according to 


W. Dodge Corporation. This figure 
is the highest for this period since 
1929. However, if the valuation of 


other shelter, $134,411,000, is excluded, 
the 1942 figure is 6 per cent behind the 
comparable period 1941 which was the 
reeord for the recovery period. Com- 
parisons with more recent years are 
presented in the following table: 
RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTS AWARDED 
17 EASTERN STATES 
Valuation in Thousands of Dollars 





Apts., Hotels, 
Dorm., 1 and 2 *Total 

Fam. Houses Residential 

5 mos Year 5 mos rear 
1939 527,744 1,217,461 532,631 1,334,272 
1940 550,972 1,486,199 555.298 1,596,944 
1941 5 1,817,419 743,360 1,953,801 
1942 665,698 ee beet 


*Includes other shelter 
barracks and temporary 
construction. 


which comprises 
dormitory type 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported permit valuation of new resi- 
dential construction for the first five 
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W. Dodge Corporation 
months of 1942 to be $468,220,000, or 
about 42 per cent below the Dodge 
figure. The discrepancy is explained 
by the limitations described on the Bu- 
reau’s data. 


The Bureau found that permit val- 
uations for May—the first full month 
of operation under the War Production 
Board’s stop construction order—were 
33 per cent lower than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. The volume 
of privately financed construction in 
the reporting cities was cut by more 
than half, but this sharp reduction was 
partially offset by the increase in Fed- 
eral contracts. The major loss of 46 
per cent was in new residential con- 
struction. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics gave 
this further analysis of the situation: 

Building permits issued in nonfarm 
areas and contracts awarded for pub- 
lic housing indicate that construction 
was started on approximately 141,000 
new family-dwelling units during the 
first quarter of 1942. This represented 
a drop of 3 per cent from the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1941. As compared 
with the fourth quarter of 1941, the 
current volume of new construction 
work started showed an increase of 4 
per cent. 


In order to assist builders in getting 
materials for badly needed housing in 
designated areas, the War Production 
Board in September of 1941 instituted 
a system of priorities. The Federal 
Housing Administration through its re- 
gional offices was selected to handle the 
operations involved. By the end of 
March, 1942, applications for priorities 
covering 184,000 dwelling units were 
approved by the WPB and work was 
in progress or completed on 100,000 of 
them. Since applications were 4pPp- 
proved to aid some builders to complete 
houses under construction, 40,000 of 
these 100,000 units were started before 
September, 1941. 


Exact figures on the number of units 
started with priority aid during ‘he 
first quarter of 1942 are not available. 
However, from data released by the 
FHA it may be estimated that the 
total was not much over 40,000. 7 "5, 


of all new privately financed u's 
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upon which construction was started 
during the first quarter of 1942 less 
than 40 per cent had priority assis- 
tance in getting materials. In succeed- 
ing months the situation will be some- 
what different because of the WPB 
order of April 9, prohibiting all non- 
essential residential construction cost- 
ing more than $500 unless priorities 
approval or permission to go ahead is 
secured. 

On Feb. 24, the President issued an 
executive order grouping all Federal 
agencies dealing with housing into one 
organization, the National Housing 
Agency, to include three branches— 
Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Federal Housing Administration, and 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion. All authority and funds for pub- 
lic housing were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the FPHA, which ab- 
sorbed the many agencies previously in 
the field. In the quarter in which this 
reorganization was being effected, con- 
tracts were awarded for 29,364 units in 
public projects, which were more than 
double the total for the preceding 
quarter and a third larger than the 
first quarter of 1941. 


Changes from 1941 


Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population 
had an increase of 61 per cent in new 
dwelling units during the first quarter 
of 1942 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1941, while cities of 
over 500,000 population showed no 
change. All other population groups, 
and the rural nonfarm area as well, 
experienced decreases from the same 
period of last year. When compared 
with the fourth quarter of 1941, the 
population groups which include cities 
above 50,000 population showed in- 
creases, while all groups with cities 
below 50,000 population, and the rural 
nonfarm areas as well, had decreases. 
A partial explanation of these shifts 
may be the curbs upon use of automo- 
biles which place premiums upon new 
homes with easy access to public trans- 
portation systems. 


Approximately 35 per cent of all pri- 
vately financed units during the first 
three months of 1942 were in cities 
of over 50,000 population, 26 per cent 
in smaller urban places, and 39 per 
cent in rural nonfarm areas. During 
this same period, 61 per cent of the 
public units were located in cities 


larger than 50,000 population, 15 per 
cent in the remaining urban area, and 
24 per cent in rural nonfarm areas. 
The distribution by population group 
during the first quarter of 1941 showed 
that a greater proportion of the pub- 
licly financed units were located in 
small cities and rural areas. During 
that period only 35 per cent of the pub- 
lic units were in cities of over 50,000 
population, 27 per cent in smaller 
urban places, and 38 per cent in rural 
nonfarm areas. 

One-family dwellings comprised ap- 
proximately 79 per cent of all units 
started in the first quarter of 1942; 
two-family dwellings accounted for 5 per 
cent, and apartment units, for 16 per 
cent. During the first quarter of 1941, 
the composition of the new units was 
82 per cent, one-family; 6 per cent, 
two-family; and 12 per cent, multi- 
family. A decrease of 30 per cent in 
privately financed multifamily units 
from the first quarter of 1941 to the 
first quarter of 1942 was more than 
offset by several large publicly financed 
projects of this type. Consequently, the 
multifamily units in the nonfarm total 
for the first three months of 1942 were 
22 per cent above the number of the 
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first three months of 1941, while one- 
and two-family units decreased 6 and 
13 percent, respectively. 


Regional Activity 


Private builders in the Pacific, East 
North Central, and South Atlantic 
States started construction on approx- 
imately 20,000 new units in each area 
during the first three months of 1942. 
During both the first and fourth quar- 
ters of 1941, the Pacific States ranked 
first in private building with 25,000 
and 23,000 new private units in the 
respective periods. The South Atlantic 
States led in public projects with 10,138 
units in the first three months of 1942, 
of which 7,500 were in and around 
Washington, D. C. War housing de- 
mands in the Pacific and Middle At- 
lantic States likewise resulted in con- 
tract awards during this same period 
for 5,324 and 4,930 new public units, 
respectively. During the first quarter 
of 1941 the South Atlantic total of 
8,388 public units also was far ahead 
of the totals in other areas. 

In past years the volume of apart- 
ment construction in the Middle At- 
lantic States, especially in New York 
City, has dominated the totals of all 
new multifamily construction in the 
United States. During the first three 
months of 1942, however, there were 
only 3,800 multifamily units provided 
in the Middle Atlantic area, or only 17 
per cent of the United States nonfarm 


total of this type. Apartment-house 
construction in New York City con- 
tinued to drop off and applications 


were filed by private builders for only 
1,615 units of this type during the first 
quarter of 1942 as compared with 6,172 
for the same period last year. The tre- 
mendous jump in apartment-house con- 
struction in the South Atlantic States 
during the current period to nearly 
half of the United States total was due 
to the large public projects around 
Washington, D. C. For privately 
financed construction alone, the Pacific 
States had the largest number of multi- 
family units, 4,100 out of a United 
States total of 11,200. 


Trade Factors 


Construction of any type of building 
is possible only because of the existence 
of a large number of specialists of dif- 
ferent kinds, each highly skilled in his 
own field, and each making valuable 
contributions to the composite result. 
The building factor who may exercise 
control of the selection of materials 
and equipment may appear under any 
one of these vocational classifications: 
He may an architect, contractor- 
builder, sub-contractor, realtor, financ- 
ing or maintenance organization, or a 
lumber and building materials dealer. 
Obviously, no one of these building fac- 
the dominant buying influence 
on any and all building projects on all 


occasions. 


be 


tors Is 


Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
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ing factors in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing professional has a definite place in 
the picture and deserves attention. 


Architects 


Forty-two states have registration 
laws where it is a felony and a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine and/or im- 
prisonment if anyone calls himself an 
architect and practices as such if he has 
not passed the state board examinations 
and been registered. In these states, 
plans for buildings, either new or mod- 
ernized, filed with the building depart- 
ment must be stamped with the name of 
the registered architect. There are 
more than 14,000 registered architects, 
says Pencil Points, in the 42 states. 

The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
A large part of these men, says Pencil 
Points are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
departments of contractors, realtors, 
developers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 
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In designing and equipping high cla 
residences, clubs, motion picture the 
ters and apartment buildings, the arc! 
tect performs the additional service 
selecting furniture and furnishings 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

Because of their opportunities to in- 
fluence selection of material and equip- 
ment, draftsmen and specification writ- 
ers in architectural offices are regarded 
by manufacturers and their salesmen 
as factors well worth cultivation. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleved and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

In small work, when the architect’s 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 

ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,392,000. There were 252 such 
establishments in 1929, with sales of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION ) 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterpri 
such as hotels and office buildings cost 
ing millions of dollars. 
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The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his «2 
building enterprise, is the purchase of 
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100 Years of Publishing Experience 
Inspired This Confidence .... . 


* 





The other day a manufacturer of 
a building specialty was confront- 
ed with a problem—and who isn’t 
these days? It was a question 
involving important policy deci- 
sions. It had to be answered at 
once. Like others familiar with 
the background of building pub- 
lication service, this manufac- 
turer turned to Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc. We believe the sug- 
gestions made at that time—out 
of a century of publishing expe- 
rience in the building field—were 
helpful. At least this particular 


inquirer thought so. 








Business publications are only as 
strong as their experience and 
personnel. That is why special- 
ization over a long period is so 
important to readers and adver- 
tisers in the building field. Both 
know, when they see a statement 
over the signature of Industrial 
Publications, Inc., that it is based 
on thorough knowledge of the 
problems of building and all 
their ramifications — from the 
manufacture of essential mate- 
rials to final use on the job. 

For instance, PRACTICAL 
BUILDER—the publication 


which has amazed the field with 
its circulation, growth and _ its 
power to produce results for ad- 
vertisers —- was no experiment 
even when the first issue came off 
the press six years ago, because 
back of it was nearly a hundred 
years of publishing contact with 
the industry. Every executive 
constaritly draws on the _ back- 
ground of a group of publications 
whose total service to this great 
industry add up to one hundred 
years—a record unique in this 


field! 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


x Building Service Headquarters * 


Established 
1936 
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building materials, equipment and sup- 
lies. 
4 Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 84 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builder, 
the publication said. In some cases, of 
course, builders employ architects as 
salaried members of their staffs. 


Building Professionals 


Importance of building professionals 
as a marketing factor is stressed by 
American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of some 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 

In cjties and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
their residential work is speculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 


tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few ises for sale when they feel con- 
diti are right. 

R | lumber and building material 
dea! in addition to serving as the 
pri i! distributor of building prod- 
ucts ites American Builder, in recent 
year ive become “consumers.” It is 
esti d that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
buil houses, either for sale, as con- 
tra: . or are “steering”? house jobs 
fro hind the scenes by providing 
play nd other services. An even 
larg number do “unit selling” of 
mod vation work, and in many cases 
hand nancing or may serve as gen- 
eral tractors. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 
vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 
National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 

It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 


FHA 


The 1941 report of the Federal 
Housing Administration said that its 
operations were concentrated on the 
task of housing the vast army of 
American workers and their families 
engaged in the war production effort. 
In furtherance of that goal, the FHA 
directed its activities toward stimulat- 
ing a maximum volume of war housing 
construction by private enterprise. 

Small-home construction carried out 
during 1941 by private builders oper- 
ating under the FHA insured mortgage 
program resulted in production of 218,- 
035 new small homes, representing 41 
per cent of the aggregate 1941 con- 
struction of privately-financed single- 
family homes. About 185,000 of these 
small homes were located in areas de- 
signated as having an acute need for 
housing for war workers. 
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In price, 79 per cent of the single- 
family homes were valued at less than 
$6,000, including land and all utilities. 
During the closing months of 1941 the 
proportion located in defense areas and 
valued below $6,000 was increasing. 
Since the start of the emergency phase 
of the defense production effort in the 
early summer of 1940, about 312,000 
new small homes were produced under 
the FHA program. Fees and premiums 
paid by the public in return for the 
benefits of the insured mortgage pro- 
gram have paid all FHA operating 
expenses. 

While a great proportion of the new 
home building stimulated by the FHA 
program in 1941 was an outgrowth of 
activities under the established system 
of Title Il home mortgage insurance, 
operations of this character were broad- 
ened during the year by the new pro- 
gram of Title VI, Defense Housing 
Insurance, authorized by Congress. The 
Title VI program has become the dom- 
inant vehicle for the FHA’s insurance 
of war housing construction. 

In addition to the large volume of 
new war housing construction stimu- 
lated by FHA activities during 1941, 
repair loans insured under Title I of 
the National Housing Act were help- 
ful in maintaining adequate upkeep of 
existing homes in defense areas and in 
creating additional habitable dwellings 
through rehabilitation of substandard 
structures. 

The total principal amount of loan 
insurance written during 1941 in- 
creased to $1,185,853,000, a gain of 15.6 
per cent over 1940. 

Amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act during 1941 involved the cre- 
ation of a system of defense housing 
insurance under Title VI of the act, 
modification of a number of existing 
provisions of the act in the interests 
of more effective execution of the FHA 
program, and extension of various im- 
portant phases of that program which 
otherwise would have expired on July 
1, 1941. 

The legislation establishing Title VI 
was approved by the President on 
March 28, 1941. It authorized the in- 
surance of new-home mortgages with 
terms of not more than 20 years in 
areas designated by the President as 
having an actual or impending short- 
age of housing sufficient to impede de- 
fense activities. It permits insurance 
of mortgages of up to 90 per cent of 
FHA valuation to builder-mortgagors 
as well as to owner-occupant mortgag- 
ors. Individual mortgage amounts were 
limited to $4,000 on a single-family 
dwelling, $6,000 on a two-family dwell- 
ing, $8,000 on a three-family dwelling, 
and $10,500 on a four-family dwelling. 
A special Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund of up to $10,000,000 was estab- 
lished through federal contribution to 
provide a reserve for possible future 
losses. The maximum principal amount 
of mortgage insurance authorized un- 
der Title VI was set originally at 
$100,000,000 and was increased to 
$300,000,000 in legislation approved on 
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In legislation approved on June 28, 
1941, the principal amendments to the 
act were as follows: 

1. The authority of the Federal 
Housing Administrator to insure prop- 
erty improvement loans under Title I 
of the act, which would have expired 
on July 1, 1941, was extended for two 
years to July 1, 1943. 

2. The maximum amount of any in- 
dividual loan which may be insured 
under Title I was raised from $2,500 
to $5,000 in the case of loans to finance 
repair or remodeling of residential 
structures designed or to be designed 
for more than one family, and from 
$2,500 to $3,000 with respect to loans 
to finance the construction of new 
structures. For modernization and im- 
provement loans of more than $2,500, 
the maximum term was extended from 
three years and 32 days to five years 
and 32 days. 

3. The President was authorized to 
increase by $1,000,000,000 the maxi- 
mum principal amount of all mortgages 
insured under Title II of the act which 
may be outstanding at any one time. 
The previous maximum authorization 
was $4,000,000,000, which thus may be 
increased by Presidential approval to 
$5,000,000,000. 

4. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to insure mortgages on existing 
homes, which would have expired on 
July 1, 1941, was extended for three 
years to July 1, 1944. The previous 
provision limiting the aggregate 
amount of mortgage insurance involv- 
ing existing homes to 25 per cent of 
the total amount of insurance author- 
ized under Title I] was amended by 
increasing that ratio to 35 per cent. 

5. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to include a portion of foreclosure 
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costs in the debentures issued in con- 
nection with high-percentage mort- 
gages insured under the provisions of 
Section 203 (b) (2) (B) was extended 
for three years to July 1, 1944. 

6. The Administrator was authorized 
to consent to extensions or refinancing 
of Title I modernization or improve- 
ment loans insured since July 1, 1939, 
upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, subject to certain lim- 
itations. 


Commercial Buildings 


The 1935 Census of Business report- 
ed 9,061 office buildings in cities of 10,- 
000 and up. Despite the lapse of time, 
it is doubtful if the number has 
changed greatly. 

Office buildings, while an important 
segment of the field, constitute only a 
fraction of the total in number. Real 
Estate Record & Builders’ Guide 
places the national total at 800,000, 
with about one-fifth situated in New 
York City. 

The volume of purchases is illustrat- 
ed by the case of one Manhattan real 
estate firm which manages 91 office 
buildings, 270 loft buildings, 99 apart- 
ment houses and 26 dwellings. This 
company’s annual requirements in- 
clude: 75,000 tons of coal, 3,000,000 
gallons of fuel oil, 5,000 gallons of 
cylinder and engine oil, 85,000 pounds 
of soap, 20,000 pounds of marble clean- 
ing powder, 15,000 pounds of dust 
cloths, 10,000 mops and hair brooms. 

Modernization accounts for a major 
portion of building equipment sales in 
the New York market. Most building 
modernization work is done under real 
estate management company super- 
vision. Data published in Real Estate 


Record & Builders’ Guide show a 1940 
volume of $37,719,859 in plans filed for 
the alteration and modernization of 
New York buildings. 


Building Maintenance 


Under normal conditions about $750,- 
000,000 is spent annually for replace- 
ment of equipment and remodeling of 
commercial buildings. The average life 
of office and apartment buildings has 
been found to be thirty to forty years. 
Competition of newly constructed build- 
ings necessitates replacements and re- 
modeling at definite intervals. 


Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1938-39 record of a typical 20-story 
office building (320,000 sq. ft.) in the 
Grand Central Zone in New York City. 
They illustrate day by day maintenance 
expenses with no major alteration work 
included. 


ROUTINE 
Lamps 
Toilet paper . 
Uniforms 
Gloves 
Mops : 
Oil soap ... 
Polish 
Cheese cloth and flannel 
Other cleaning supplies 
Miscellaneous 
All purchases 


SUPPLY PURCHASES 


under $25.00. 


REPLACEMENT’ 
work 


REPAIRS 


Hardware and 
Waterproofing 
Elevator supplies and re pairs. 
Glass 

Shades 

Decorating and painting 
Partitioning 

Electrical equipment, 
Plumbing and heating 
Paint, varnishes (not complete) 
Miscellaneous ; 
All purchases under $50 


AND 
metal 


supplie s 


Grand total 
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$750,- 
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$1,015 
810 
1,217 
163 
115 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 

Building Supply News reports a 
steady evolution among dealers in the 
field of building materials, a fact some- 
times lost sight of because of the use 
of “lumber dealer” as a generic term 
to describe all types of material dealers. 

It is pointed out that there are about 
1,500 exclusive lumber dealers and 
about the same number of building 
supply dealers (those who handle such 
items as cement, lime, plaster, drain 
tile, brick, ete., and no lumber) and 
that each of these groups is largely 
located in big cities. 

However, about 22,000 of the dealers 
in building materials are handling a 
complete line of both lumber and other 
types of building products and properly 
called lumber and building material 
dealers. 

According to the “Survey of Busi- 
ness Trends,’ published by Dunn & 
Bradstreet, the lumber and building 
material dealer ranks seventh in total 
sales among 34 leading independent re- 
tail trades with a total of $1,229,000,- 
000 for 1939. 

The lumber and building material 
dealer ranks fourth among these 34 
retail trades in annual volume per 
dealer. Lumber and building material 
dealers averaged $53,500 in sales for 
1939 and were exceeded only by motor 
vehicle dealers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 

Virtually all of the building products 
and building specialties that go into 
home construction and home mainte- 
nance are sold by lumber and building 
material dealers. 

$250,000,000 of lumber 

125,000,000 of millwork 

85,000,000 of paint and varnish 
75,000,000 of cement 

25,000,000 of gypsum products 
}4,000,000 of wallboards and insulation 
20,000.000 of clay products 

65,000,000 of asphalt roofing 

In addition to this they sold more 
than $500,000,000 worth of other build- 
ing specialties, ranging from builders’ 
hardware, and fencing, and sheet metal 
products, to screens, window glass, 
glass block, weather strip, etc., etc. 

Lumber and building material deal- 
ers have become the local center for 
building operations. Each dealer works 
with a group of building contractors 
which will run from five or six in 
smaller communities to several hundred 
in larger communities, the generally 
accepted average being ten active con- 
tractors per dealer. 

In his operations, the dealer occupies 
the position of consultant to the owner 
or prospective owner and is an active 
collaborator with his building contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the dealer will 
take the entire responsibility for a con- 
tract, will maintain an architectural 
department of his own, will assist in 
obtaining the necessary financing, and 
Supervise construction throughout the 
job. In other cases, he will take care 
of the sale to the point of the making 
of a contract and will then call in the 
contractor chosen by the owner or the 
Prospective owner. In all cases, what- 














Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 


Building Material Dealers 
Sales 


No. 

Alabama ..... PPT oo ane 59 
Arizona ..... ea iwaeae 10 
ir ct dns oe ue ine aed 34 
| ee 5 Nee Sins ersa'sd ah ign, a 
CE sekeceeenes witie athe 35 
Connecticut ......... Se fe ali 56 
ae | Ser 14 
District of Columbia ........ 17 
Se a 68 
Georgia ... ‘ ye 103 
DE cesese 7 
Illinois .... ; eaten 262 
Indiana Peer rer er 154 
. s¢en- 3 saa a ie Seca 74 
Kansas ..... iithobanebes ‘ 58 
Kentucky , a, eae 73 
Louisiana ... eee ohebakens 43 
; (cnesahawe 54 
Maryland ...... ; 58 
Massachusetts cid ou ; 132 
Michigan ...... Bed aera ice 223 
Minnesota ...... re. Mee 76 
Mississippi ..... ee one 27 
Missouri ...... bactan te ‘ 80 
Os dew euaie wa or 17 
ES fae hake win h Ghk eos nck oe 32 
| ae +r : 5 
New Hampshire .... ae hoon 17 
New Jersey ....... ; owe 130 
New Mexico ..... oak aceen ar 23 
PT BE noubeseess eRe 420 
North Carolina .. . 98 
North Dakota .... , 6 
0 aaa , , 404 
COM = .caccne ; 36 
irae eae as 65 
Pennsylvania .... 349 
Rhode Island .... : 30 
South Carolina 45 
South Dakota ... 11 
Tennessee ...... 2 
EE 54-6 sn aeeas 117 
bas ies ots % ; 19 
Vermont ...... ‘ ; 18 
2...,l 7 abaiacs 79 
Washington ... . briadis 94 
West Virginia “oe 73 
Wisconsin .... : : 131 
Wyoming ... 7 
a? ae 4,44( 


Lumber Yards 
Sa 





les 

(000) No. (000) 
$ 2,852 125 $ 56,968 
655 $1 6,398 
1,375 252 9,844 
33,685 1,232 105,831 
1,836 305 14,697 
6,882 154 19,652 
573 34 3,276 
2,643 15 5,089 
4,584 269 22,176 
5,908 183 12,359 
138 168 8,309 
19,976 1,178 73,597 
5,608 671 39,367 
4,118 1,091 52,693 
2,663 860 22,116 
4,781 303 15,207 
3,424 240 19,510 
1,580 149 5,059 
6,120 122 13,045 
7,526 307 32,436 
16,228 739 65,735 
4,802 998 44,691 
1,467 149 8,176 
5,143 744 30,989 
- 746 207 8,843 
924 620 19,126 
176 30 2,253 
1,680 53 2,736 
10,316 369 37,045 
991 116 6,533 
29,999 1,191 97,408 
6,659 182 9,905 
183 344 7,271 
24,962 828 53,088 
2,450 761 27,575 
2,849 222 9,990 
14,492 872 51,062 
2,340 46 6,844 
2,218 130 7,570 
195 356 10,281 
5,061 252 14,194 
6,081 1,916 96,987 
960 115 6,693 
629 43 2,018 
6,706 184 12,661 
4,552 408 16,818 
3,965 137 8,187 
7,729 767 40,665 
213 104 4,957 
$281,642 20,621 $1,196,817 


—1939 Census of Business 





ever the extent of responsibility he 
undertakes, the dealer is obviously an 
influential factor in the selling of build- 
ing materials. 

The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The Nationai Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The need for the equipment enumer- 
ated above is indicated by the tre- 
mendous tonnage of building material 
handling by dealers in normal years. 
The annual volume handled by such 
dealers as compiled by Building Supply 
News follows: 


Tons 
Rasmemer (GOS) .ccccccccsccoccese 10,000,000 
 *R Sere er 35,593,320 
Cee SRORNGED ccccccccsssecsnocess 13,000,000 
PD 2 ce eGhgdee nesses aes tense eue 46,832,520 
EN rere 12,461,728 
a errr ree 2,000,000 
DE: cancesdacadee casdnanesacansun 33,440,000 
ESS re eee 521,316 
Common brick, thousands ...... 1,327,298 
Face brick, thousands .......... 490,592 


Prepared roofing, squares ....... 29,356,867 
The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
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lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers 
with 1939 volume of $1,478,459,000: 
Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 
paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 


Associations 


American Construction Council, 28 
W. 44th St., New York. 

American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
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General Contractors Assn., 341 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 

Insulation Board Institute, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Building in the War 

A special seven-page report present- 
ing an analysis of the outlook for 
building as a result of the United 
States’ entry into the war. Full consid- 
eration is given to all phases of the sit- 
uation including housing, commercial, 
and industrial structures. Prepared by 
the research department of Building 
Supply News and Practical Builder. 


Building’s Market Place 

A revised and enlarged edition which 
analyzes the principal groups of buyers 
and specifiers in the building field, and 
outlines information influencing their 
decisions on building products. Pub- 
lished by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


The Dodge Construction Estimates 
for 1942 

The Dodge Construction Estimates 
for 1942 is a four-page folder giving 
in the form of a graph the amount of 
construction by years since 1933, the 
actual value of total construction con- 
tracts in 1940, and the estimated value 
for 1941 and 1942, according to project 
classifications, and a discussion of the 
construction outlook for 1942. Pub- 
lished by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Post-War Planning II 

A seven-page report showing how 
post-war planning is being organized 
in the construction field, both private 
and public. Supplementing the first 
report, it discusses progress made and 
new developments since that time. Pub- 
lished by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. 
Building Under Priorities in 1942 

This booklet shows in text and dia- 
gram the Office of Production Man- 
agement’s estimates of the volume of 
building in 1942, both new construction 
and remodelling. The number of build- 
ing units, and their dollar volume are 
broken down according to defense con- 
struction and private construction, and 
type of building. The extent to which 
priorities will affect building is also 
discussed. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Ine. 


What to Tell, How Much to Tell, How 
to Tell It. 

A twenty-eight page booklet pre- 
pared to aid the catalog designer who 
wishes to present information on his 
products to buying factors in the build- 
ing market. The booklet covers the 
fundamentals of designing a catalog 
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Builders Building Contract: 
Value of Value o 
No. Work $(000) No Work $(000) 
Alabama : TT ie 28 821 282 3 
Arizona ; 3 22 287 268 
Arkansas ; aeees 7 7 201° 
California . 6&8 12.134 5.235 
Colorado : . 50 817 325 
Connecticut 32 3,081 685 
Delaware .... ‘ - 26 786 122 
District of Columbia : R5 6,975 149 
Florida . , a 95 2,564 658 
Georgia seed 38 779 415 
Idaho i ete + ; 172* 
Illinois - ; icebvewet t 7 1,473* 
Indiana cabkes 60 1,383 713 
lowa - es itheudeer 7 ; »76* 
Kansas cocks 41 990 357 
Kentucky 7 a + ; 405* 
Louisiana ... ; . si t $31* 
Maine ; + 179* 
Maryland : ‘ines See 5,753 143 
Massachusetts . . sonué. We 2,831 239 
Michigan aie P » wae 6,652 1,122 
Minnesota eae — 59 1,641 744 
Mississippi t ; 205* 
Missouri - 143 3,895 665 
Montana : avwes ? 7 134* 
Nebraska “ ceeuee 10 180 201 
ND Naira Gn A kee a iein'g a ee tad ' ; 56* 
New Hampshire : , = 7 ; 120 
New Jersey ; eo Bee 6,281 S89 
New Mexico . : need 6 328 130 
New York ‘ saune 270 13,960 2,193 
North Carolina ee ; $1 644 Se 
North Dakota . i sues T : 7 r bo 
Ohio ; ska <<. ae 4,338 1,479 
Oklahoma ‘ eee cent eeeres 72 3,507 270 
Oregon : ; ‘ ; ; 378° 
Pennsylvania : a ebeuagn 173 8,931 1,719 
Rhode Island 33 498 27¢ 
South Carolina wb eee , 12 312 191 
South Dakota , a 1.125 ene 
wv esse ho? . - aoe 
FN me , 201 4,612 1,642 
giles abelian er aaa aend tos 30 775 168 
Vermont . ‘ cea peteeocdeoss t. 93 
Virginia . : ‘vn , 124 4 des 615 
Washington : idneddtaes 133 1 103 2. 
West Virginia : PE er 17 ie4 are 
Wisconsin s< , os codeeetbes u Y a 
Wyoming . cobb eneeteaessegees ; ; ae _ 
T s puskkaeeaeual 109,190 29,640 1,173,761 


+Withhek » avoid disclosure. ‘*Includes builders. . 
Withheld t = % —Bureau of the Census 





from the buyers’ viewpoint—who the read, and comprehend, designing the 
buying factors are, what they need to visual unit, the choice and arrangement 
know (shown graphically in a four- of illustrations, and the potential values 
page check list), how to organize the of cover and index. Published by 
information and make it easy to find, Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 
‘HITECT AL Architectural Record, combined with 
mxprcstemigee r American Architect and Architecture, 119 
Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San wr. 40th St.. New York. Published by F 





Francisco. Published by Architect and ww. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
Engineer, Inc Est. 1905. Subscription, ¢3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
3. Trim size, S%x11%. Type page, Published Ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
7x10 Published 18th. Forms close 3 jing. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
weeks preceding. Circulation (Publish- statement on request. Member A B. P. 
er’s Statement), 3,012. Agency discounts, (Circulation (ABC), 17,1673 (gross), 18,583. 
15-0 tates— , Architects and engineers, 68%; dratfts- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page men, 9%; students, 4%: libraries, colleges 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 and schools, 7%: builders, contractors 
6 125.00 72.50 40.00 and realty, 5%; others, 7%. Rates 
12 110.00 65.00 35.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 1 $325.00 $180.00 $100.00 
ome . 6 300.00 165.00 10.00 
The Architectural Forum, Time and Life 12 275.00 150.00 80.00 
Bldz., Rockefeller Center, New y ork. Color—one extra color, $85: bleed, 1( 
Published by a Ine aut. ee bt For additional data see pages 92-9 ' 
sc t . Trim size, 8%x117 ype a. ie has 
Sorte de Pune Sth ers oboe Arehitecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 
page, 7x10 Published 8th Forms close ‘ pquorggg 7 . ~ : ss E Rea 
: : - . 42.9 , Ave., New York. Published by Ar é 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. N. TI. A. A. : ed — een sub- 
. Mew ; . tural Catalog Co., Ine Est. 1937 
statement on request. Circulation (ABC), a ; , . . ype 
ae Or ¢ . : . , scription, $8 Trim size, 10x13 I 
37,978; (gross), 40,083. Architects and “Or 8xil Published 16 times a year 
engineers, 33%; draftsmen, 5%; students, P&@&e. Sxil. ublishned 1 Ss: +o 
3%: contractors, builders and realty Forms close 15th preceding. Agency ais 
aoa « " esha : a tie ‘we. count, 15-2 Circulation (Pub! ers 
on - uilding material de - etalon ‘e+ Statement), 900 gross Rates 
bankers building and loan, insurance and Times 1 Page % Page % ize 
publie officials, 7%; others, 18% tates— 1 $160.00 $ 95.00 $ a4 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 4 135.00 80.00 00 
i $440.00 $255.00 $145.00 puilding Types, a section of “Arch itec- 
6 420.00 240.00 135.00 tural Record,” reprinted as a s¢ ite 
12 400.00 225.00 125.00 magazine and distributed to ow! of 
5% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, projected buildings, 119 W. 40th St Ww 
12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on York. Published by F. W. Dodge - 
48, 17% % discount on 60 pages or more Trim size, 8%x11% Type _ page 
within one year Standard color, $100; Continuous distribution Forms = 
non-standard color, $120; bleed, 10% 15th preceding. Agency discoun oy 
p Circulation (Publisher’s Staten t)s 
For additional data see page 89. 2,000. Rates— 
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The Magazines 
of Engineered 


Construction 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 





Consultants (Engineering and Archi- 
tectural Firms) 

Owners’ Engineers (Federal, State, 
City, Industrial, etc.) 


Contractors 


sas over ag (Engineering Collonss, 
Libraries, Manufacturers, Unclassified) 


TOTALS (Net Paid) 


Subscriber duplication is less than 6% 





Circulation Analysis (Based on May 7, 1942, issue) 


Engineering | Construction 
News-Record Methods TOTAL 
3,488 1,198 4,686 
16,899 9,173 26,072 
9,760 9,441 19,201 
4,342 2,501 6,843 
34,489 22,313 56,802 








THE EDITORIAL JOB 


Engineered construction* is the art of de- 
signing and constructing the fixed facilities 
for all phases of human activity—shelter, 
sanitation, manufacturing, commerce, com- 
munications, transportation, waging war and 
recreation (does not include single private 
dwel ings,!? 

In an industry so mobile and diversified, the 
exchange of ideas and information is par- 
ticularly important. Thus the Editors gather 
and report new developments in construc- 
new techniques in design 
practices, news of new machinery, tools and 
materials, news affecting the industry from 
Washington and elsewhere, news of contract 
awards (location, type of work, cost, etc.) 
statistics on costs of materials and labor, 
and on construction volume and trends from 
all states and territories. 

The combined editorial staff for both maga- 
zines numbers 18 editors and assistants, sup- 
plemented by 117 regional correspondents in 
every part of the country. 


tion “know-how,” 


Construction Methods, as its name implies, 
is edited chiefly for men engaged in or re- 
sponsible for field operations. It leans 
heay on pictures, with brief explanatory 
text, ell its story. 

Engin: ing News-Record. the outstanding 
auth on engineered construction, is de- 
signe serve both designers and construc- 
tors editorial columns consist chiefly of 
text, hed by drawings and photographs. 
*Bu (industrial, public commercial, 


— ng), army camps, naval bases, air- 
mu yards, highways, bridges water- 


Ww 

ige plants, dams, irrigation, flood 
me er projects, pipe lines, power lines 
“e lroads, docks sewerage, water 


nage 


Engineered construction is unique because: 
1. Engineers and contractors are able 
through education and experience to do 
many types of construction work. 


Evidence of this is available in a 
survey of more than 3,000 engineers 
and contractors. They reported an 
average of seven different types of 
work. (Ask for a complete report 
of this survey.) 


2. The work constantly shifts from place 
to place as jobs are completed and new work 
gets under way. 


Testimony to the extreme mobility of 
this market is found in the requests 
for job classification and address 
changes by subscribers. These num- 
bered 28,495 (ENR, 19,118; CM, 
9,377) during the 18 months begin- 
ning in January, 1941. 


Thus, with buying factors constantly on the 
move, they are difficult to locate through 
mail or personal solicitation. But they can 
always be reached through the magazines 
they read. 


Furthermore, circulation checks against jobs 
of $500,000 or over show that 95% are 
staffed by paid subscribers of Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods. 


These weekly lists of jobs are available on 
request. 













For more information write to 
A. E. PAXTON, MANAGER, ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD 








GENERAL TYPES OF 
PRODUCTS SPECIFIED AND 
BOUGHT BY READERS 


CONSTRUCTION TOOLS, EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES—Heavy con- 


struction machinery (excavating, trenching, 
grading, clearing, concrete mixing, paving, 
materials handling), maintenance and oper- 
ation supplies (lubricants, tires, wire rope, 
batteries, clutches, spare parts, cleaners, 
welding equipment), hand and _ powered 
tools, piling, compressors, pumps, pipe, de- 
watering equipment, forms, engines, motors, 
electric cable, hose, surveying and drafting 
equipment and supplies, bonds and_ insur- 
ance. 


BUILDING MATERIALS—R 6 0 fing, 


flooring, siding, windows, doors, hardware, 
insulation, surfacing and preserving mate- 
rials, cement, lumber, steel, glass, brick, 
tile, conduits. These products are specified 
by consultants (in engineering and archi- 
tectural firms). Specifications are subject 
to the approval of the owner’s engineers and 
may be changed at the request of the con- 
tractors, who must buy and apply the mate- 
rials specified. 


INSTALLED EQUIPMENT—F i x e¢ d 


equipment to be installed in buildings in- 
clude heating, plumbing, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning, lighting, power, fire control, water 
supply and sewage disposal equipment, plus 
other types such as elevators, overhead 
traveling cranes and conveyor systems. Also 
equipment and supplies for waterworks, 
sewage treatment plants and _ sewerage. 
These products are specified by consulting 
engineers and approved by the owner’s en- 
gineers and the general contractor. They 
are installed by the general contractor or 
by sub-contractors. The sub-contractor, 
when used, is responsible to the general con- 
tractor for the satisfactory completion of the 
job. The general contractor is responsible 
to the owner. 


FUNCTIONS OF READERS 

1. OWNER’S ENGINEERS (Army, Navy, 
State, City, Industrial) plan, approve de- 
signs and specifications, supervise construc- 
tion, okay purchases and sometimes buy 
direct. 


2. CONSULTANTS (engineering and ar- 
chitectural firms) are responsible for de- 
sign specifications of materials and installed 
equipment. 


3. CONTRACTORS are responsible for 
construction, for purchase of equipment and 
materials. Sub-contractors, when used, are 
responsible to the general contractor for the 
satisfactory completion of the job. The gen- 
eral contractor is responsible to the owner. 






CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
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% Page 
$ 30.00 
35.00 25.00 
°12 50.00 30 00 20.00 
*Number of insertions in “Architectural 
Record” determines the “Building Types” 
rate earned 
California 

Wilshire Bivd., 
lished by Western 


% Page 
40.00 


1 Page 
$ 60.00 $ 
*6 55.00 


Times 
*1 


Arts & Architecture, 3305 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pub- 
States Pub. Co. Est 
1911 Subscription, $2.50 Type page, 
8%x1ll1\%. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 15,781. 
Rates 
Times Page 4% Page 

5.00 $ 75.00 
65.00 
50.00 


1 Page 4 


$200.00 ; 


12 
6 175.00 115.00 
1 


150.00 00.00 


12 
Colors, $35; bleed, $5. 

Censtruction Methods. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Construction News Bulletin, 3102 Arcade 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. Published by Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 3rd Sat- 
urday Forms close 1 week preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,47 — ee 
Times 1 Page ly % Page 

1 $105.00 $ $ 31.50 

6 75.00 22.50 
12 65.00 19.50 
24 60.00 18.00 
Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by Pub- 
lication Board, American Society of 
Landscape Architects. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x9% Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close ist preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

4 45.00 27.00 


Liturgical Arts, 300 Madison Ave., 
York. Published by Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Pub- 
lished quarterly, 15th Feb., May, Aug. 
and Nov Forms close lst. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,930 
Times 1 Page 
1 $250.00 QE $ 
{ 200.00 
New Pencil Points, The, 3: Ww 
New York Published by Reinhold 
Corp Est, 1920. Subscription, $3 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
lished Ist Forms 15th N.LA.A 
statement on request Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (ABC), 21,390; (gross), 
23,0383, Architects and engineers, 53% 
draftsmen, 23%: students, 10° libraries 
and colleges, 4% others, 10% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $270.00 $140.00 $ 73.00 
6 260.00 135.00 70.00 
12 250.00 130.00 68.00 
Standard color, $80; bleed, $25 
Northwest Architect, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul Published by Minn. Ass'n 
of Arch Est 1936 Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11l% Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-monthly, Ist Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,138; (gross), 
1,666 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 °7.50 15.00 
Standard color, $15: bleed, 10% extra 
Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Building News Publishing Co 
Est. 1940 Official publication of Pa 
Ass'n of Architects and Pa. Society of 
Professional Engineers Subscription, 
$1.50 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x 
10 Published 5th Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts. 15 ‘irculation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 1.875: (@ross), 1,904 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
| $100 00 $ 
" 70.00 
12 60.00 
Color and bleed 
Specification Record, 
Chicago. Published by 
ord, Ine Est 1923 
Trim size §%xl1l 


4 Page 
62.50 
50.00 
i2nd St., 
Pub 
Trim 
Pub- 


close 


% Page 


9 


% Page “ Page 
50.00 $ 25.00 
40.00 2° 00 
32.00 17.00 
request 
134 N. La Salle St 
Specification Rec 
Free (controlled) 
Type page, 6%x9 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 7.500. Rates—1l1 page, 
$250; 2 pages $175 3 pages, $175: addi 
tional pages, $125 


rates on 


Sweet's Catalog File, Architectural, 119 
W. 40th St... New York Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est 
1906 A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 
used as a source of buying information 
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by architects, engineers, general build- 
ing contractors, and other important 
specifiers and buyers of building prod- 
ucts. Lent to qualified offices for one 
year. Trim page size, 8%x1l. Issued in 
late fall. No agency discount No cash 
discount. Standard combination allow- 
ance to clients who distribute cata- 
logs also in Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Builders. Distribution, 1942 edition 
(Sworn), 15,960, Firms of: Architects 
44%; architects and engineers, 4%; ar- 
chitects and contractors, 2%; architects, 
engineers and contractors, 1% engi- 
neers, 2%; engineers and contractors, 
1%; general contractors, 31%; architects 
and engineers in Government or corpora- 
tion employ, 15%. There are nine stand- 
ard sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet’s, 
ranging from 4 to 36 pages. Charges for 
complete service—including catalog de- 
sign, printing, filing and distribution—4- 
page catalog, $800; 8-page catalog, $1,200; 
12-page catalog, $1,600; 16-page catalog, 
$2,100; 24-page catalog, $3,100. Charges 
for other sizes, on request. On all sizes, 
typography as desired. On size 4, charge 
includes one extra color throughout. On 
size 8, or larger, charge includes one 
extra color on first and last pages. 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis. 
For additional data see pages 86-87 


CANADA 


Architectural Institute 


Journal Royal 
West, Toronto. 


of Canada, 57 Queen S&t., 
Published by J. F. Sullivan. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 15%. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,320. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ry ayy 
1 $ 75.00 

. 70.00 

65.00 
P. $20 add'l 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

American Builder and Building Age 
(general edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%xll* Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. statement on 
request Member A.BP Circulation 
(ABC), 63,730; (gross), 65,458, Construc- 
tion group, 67%: professional group, 4%; 
real estate group, 4%: distributors, 18%; 
others, 7%. Published in two sections; 
General Edition and Dealer Distribution 
Section When both editions are used, 
rate in each section is determined by to- 
tal space used in both sections within 
one year—i. e., 12 pages used in each 
section earns the 24-page rate in each 
section Rates—general edition: 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 

1 $600.00 $300.00 

3 550.00 275.00 

6 525.00 262.50 

12 500.00 250.00 
Standard color bleed, 
minimum 

For additional data see 


American Builder and Building Age 
Dealer Distribution Issue (See LUMBER.) 
American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 1910 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published on the 10th 
Forms close ist. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publishers’ Statement), net 
paid, 2.771 free (controlled), 700; 
a 4.000 Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $120.00 

6 100.00 60.00 50.00 
12 90.00 55.00 45.00 
American Savings and Loan News, 22 E 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 
American Savings and Loan News Pub 
Co Est. 1880 Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 5%x9 Published Ist Forms close 
5th preceding Agency discount, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 

1 $200.00 $110 00 $ 

6 175.00 96.25 
12 150.00 82 50 
Apartment Journal, 417 Ss 
Angeles, Calif Published by 
of Los Angeles County, Ine. Est. 1918 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, &8%x11% 
Type page, 75/16x9% Published ist 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts. 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s§ State- 
ment), 2,425, gross, 5,008. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, 


$100: page 


pade 


14 Page 
$ 60.00 


\% Page 


$ 75.00 


Page 
60.50 
53.00 
45.50 
Hill St., Los 
Apt. Ass’n 


$25 


Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, 

Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Type p: 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 1( 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—Flat 
page, $300.00; % page, $175.00; % pa 
$100.00; % page, $60. 

Color rates on request. 


Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. Published by Building News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $19. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub. 
lished Wednesday. Forms close Monday, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % P: 

l $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 1; 00 
26 560.00 300.00 180.00 
52 1,000.00 550.00 300. 


Building Contractors Forum, 1206 Maple 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Business Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 94x12\, 
Type page, 74x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,839; gross, 5,081. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 

6 135.00 80.00 49 50 
12 125.00 75.00 37.50 
Color, $35; bleed, 10% 
Buildings and Building Management, 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published by 
French-Stamats Co. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly on Ist, plus additional 
issue Jan. 14th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 2,797; 
(gross), 3,344, Building owners and man- 
agers, 92%; mfrs., 2%; others, 6% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $210.00 

6 185.00 
13 148.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 
Building Products, 461 8th Ave., 
York. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est 
1937. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, 
Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June, July- 
Aug., Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. Published 
15th of first month. Forms close 20th 
of month preceding issue Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), aver- 
age controlled, 29,436; total dist., 30,993. 
Architects, engineers, 21%; builders, con- 
tractors, 31%; real estate, 21%; building 
supply, 14%; others, 13% Rates— 
Times % Page Unit % Page Unit 

1 $66.00 $33.00 

3 64.00 32.00 

6 62.00 31.00 

12 60. ovo 30 00 


Building Witness, 626 Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, O. Published by The Building Wit- 
ness Pub. Co Est. 1883 Subscription 
$6.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published Thursday. Forms close Thurs- 
day preceding. N.LA.A,. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

13 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 

26 48.00 26.00 

52 42.00 22.00 

St: andard color (red), $20. 

California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W. 
9th St.. Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
California Real Estate Ass’n. Est. 1920 
Subscription, $3. Trim size. 8&%x11% 
Type page, 7%x10% Published Ist 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), gross, 3,500. Rates—1l1 page 
$100; % page, $55; 4% page, $30. 
Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., [n- 
dianapolis, Ind. Published by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Est. 1881. Subscription 
Type page, 5x8. 


Published monthly 

Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Unit rates—1 page, $275.00 
% page, $150.00; % page. $75.00. 
Central Constructor, The, Old (0! 
Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. Published by 
tral branch, Associated General Cont! 
tors. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. F 
members and advertisers. Publish: 
of each month Forms close 25th. 
size, 7%x10% Type page, 6%» 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
lisher's Statement), net paid 
gross, 1,215. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

6 65.00 43.00 
12 50.00 35.00 
Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Av« 
Haven. Conn. Published by The Ff 
Pub. Co. Est. 1880. Subscription 
Trim size, 10x14%. Type page, 8% 
Published Friday 


Forms close M 
preceding. Agency 


% Page 
70.00 


% Page 
$120.00 
105.00 60.00 
84.00 48.00 

$20. 
New 


1 


discounts, 15-- 
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culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,525; sheets. Rates—$10 per month, $1 added 


gross 3,700. Rates— for air mail delivery. 
Tim S 1 Page % Page 4% Page For additional data see page 103. 
$ 96.00 + 50.00 $ 30.00 Excavating Engineer. 
1 70:00 36:00 tart (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
26 70.00 36. . : fn 
52 58.00 29.00 15.00 Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York. Pub- 


. : . — lished by Flooring Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. De- page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
voted to all uses of portland cement. 95th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim size, tion (Publisher's Statement), paid, 2,598; 
$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. free, 2,454; gross, 5,052. Flooring con- 
Forms close 24th. N.LA.A. statement on tractors and dealers, 93%; others, 7% 
request. Cash discount, 2%, 10 days. Rates— 


Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 2,511; Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
(gross), 3,666, Contractors, 23%; engi- 1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
neers and architects, 7%; concrete prod- 6 §5.00 55.00 32.00 
ucts manufacturers, 38%; cement mfrs., 12 - 85.00 47.00 27.00 


10%; libraries and schools, 8%; others, (olor rates on request; bleed, 10% extra. 
14% Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Freehold, 22 W. Monroe S8St., Chicago. 
1 $155.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 Published by Nat’l Ass’n\.of Real Estate 
6 140.00 75.00 45.00 Boards. Est. 1937. Subscription $2 to 
12 120.00 65.00 36.00 members, $3 to non-members. Trim size, 


i j 5 ; y é . -ublished Ist. 
‘onecrete Constructor Section—A section 5% x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pu 
of the regular edition of Concrete that is Forms close ee eee ogeney SS 
given additional controlled circulation of counts, 15-2. Circulation : pt a — er’s 
£800 copies monthly, rotated among Statement), 15,846; gross, 17, 2 —— 
16.839 concrete contractors, concrete Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 


products manufacturers and ready-mixed 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ pry 
concrete operators. Rates 6 140.00 75.00 swe 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 130.00 70.00 _ 35.00 
1 $210.00 $113.00 $ 67.00 Color rate on request: bleed, 10%. 
" 185.00 97.00 57.00 Glass Di 
. - . zest. 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 (See CERAMICS, GLASS.) 
Construction. Income Properties suspended for the 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) duration. 
The Construction Digest. Home Owner’s Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) New York. Published by F. W. Dodge 
. Corporation in 26 editions. Two vol- 
Construction Methods, — = : umes for each of 13 markets. Volume A 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) to home owners about to spend $4,000 to 


Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San $6,000 for construction, exclusive of 
Francisco, Cal. Published by Stark-Rath land, on homes for their own occu- 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub- pancy or $2,000 for modernization. Vol- 
scription, $20. Type page, 147/16x21. ume B to those about to spend $6,000 or 
Published mornings except Sat., Sun. and more or $4,000 or more for remodeling. 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. preceding Est. 1934. Distribution free (controlled) 
jay. Agency discounts, 25-0. Circula- in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,200. tains. Editions bound at frequent inter- 
Rates—1 inch, $1; 250 inches within one vals as previous editions are exhausted. 
year, 80c;: 500 inches, 70c; 1,000 inches, Page size of catalogs, 8%”x11”. Agency 
60c. ae. iS —_— wer 
Color rates on request. or next 2 months. olume _ oe : 
Dodge vache 119 W. 40th St.. New Volume B, 8,000—will fluctuate according 
York Issued by the Construction News to building Se Rate and a 
Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. [10", — Ba ny Fy ——_ 
Sieeribter saben s@ummntions tho names combination in editions distributed from 
and addresses of owners, architects, en- Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, ¢ Scene, EAS, 
gineers, contractors, engaged in new Detroit, panane Sal nee a gu “ 
building and engineering plans and proj- on a it Sete hiladelphia, Pitts- 
ects. Each job reported in progressive UTS", and St. Louis. 

stages on 6”x3%” individual slips ac- National Real Estate Journal, 141 W. 
cording to subscriber’s specification of Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Published by 
classes and stages. (Charges based on fFrench-Stamats Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 


territory covered.) Reporting organiza- tion, $4 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
tion covers 37 states east of Rocky 7x10. Published 15th of each month. 
Mountains Used to direct salesmen to Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


Prospects, to time mailing of direct ad- 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
vertising and for home office control of 8,567; (gross), 9,777. Real estate men, 
field selling. 35 offices in leading cities. 95%: others, 5%. Rates— 


‘or ade > ' » ¢ Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Zor addtional dute see page 91. 1 $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
Economist, The, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chi- 6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
cago. Published by Economist Publish- 13 175.00 95.00 50.00 
me Co. Est. 1888. Subscription, $5.00. standard color, $50; bleed, 10% of space 


Trim size, 10x13%. Type page, 8%x12. and color. 


Published S&S: aw Deena a a. Va —. P 
=— A peng tet —. Operative sullder and Contractor, 919 N. 
tion (Publisher’s Statement) 5.408, Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Rates—Open, $0.25 per agate line: 13 Building Publications. Inc. Est. 1939. 
times, $0.18 per agate line: 52 times, $0.14 Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Per agate line , lished 10th, except July. Forms close 

15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 


Engineering News-Record. (Publisher's Statement), 10,747. Rates— 


[NEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) — $250 60 y Ata + Sieh 
Sustncering News-Record Construction 6 230.00 150.00 100.00 
Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. YY. 44 190.00 125.00 75.00 
weoued by Business News Department, (Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10% 
sngineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 7 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily ‘The Plasterer, 45 Astor Place, New York. 
civil engineering construction news serv- Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
lee by first class or air mail to sub- 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
seribir ales organizations, engineers 15th. Forms close 20th of preceding 
and contractors. Reports engineers, ar- month. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 
chitect nd owners on proposed work, lation (Publisher's Statement), 45,611. 
— t asked; owners and contrac- Rates— aad 
ors 0 w bids and contracts awarded 1 Page % Page % Page 
for engineering construction $25,000- Flat $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
and-ove in value, industrial buildings Bleed, 25%. 
publi d-over and commercial | soe Pit and Quarry. ; 
and-oy throm and housing of $150.000- (See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS 
and pee gg pp ew ae INDUSTRIES. ) 

Ue 4 > , Ss ciass 
4 stag proposed work, bids asked, low Pit_and Quarry Handbook. ‘ 
bids, « racts awarded. Nine classes of (See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN- 
hn rted—waterworks, sewerage, DUSTRIES. ) - 7 
>= ldges irthwork and waterways, high- Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren S&t., 
rays lassified, industrial, commer- Chicago. Published by Industrial Pubs., 


— and public buildings. Bids asked Ine. Est. 1936. Free (controlled) and 
mele by date of bids, all other re- paid. Trim size, 11%x16%. Type page, 
inged in geographical order. 10%x15. Published 25‘. of preceding 


5 columns on one side of green month. Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
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counts, 15-0. N.LA.A, statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (Sworn), net paid, 
50,925; average controlled, 24,850; (gross), 
79,280. Building contractors, 88%; opera- 
tive bldrs., 1%; building material deal- 


ers, 8%; others, 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4/9 Page % Page 
1 $985.00 $600.00 $175.00 
6 915.00 525.00 140.00 
12 885.00 500.00 130.00 


Standard color, red, $100; blue print blue, 
flat, $175; other colors, $5 per 1,000; 
bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 97. 


Real Estate and Building Management 
Digest, 12 E. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Harry D. Phillips. Est. 1935. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,671 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 160.00 100.00 70.00 


12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color, $50. 

Real Estate News, 31 Union Square West, 
New York. Published by and official or- 
gan of Greater New York Taxpayer's 
Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7 13/16x10 13/16. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


6,205; gross, 7,255. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 60.00 
3 150.00 84.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color rates on request. 


Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. Published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1868. Sub- 
scription, $15. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close _ preceding. Agency discounts, 
15- N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
pot ae week of month issue—858 
paid; 2,976 gross, other issues, 858 paid; 
928 gross. Property management com- 
panies, bldg., owners, and megrs., banks 
and ins. companies, 93%; architects, en- 
gineers, builders, 1%; mfrs., 1%; misc., 
5%. Rates entire iti 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
24 65.00 35. 00 20.00 
52 60.00 2.50 17.50 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Rocky Mountain Contractor. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Skyscraper Management, 134 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. Published by Nat’l Assn. of 
Building Owners & Managers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,421; (gross), 3,513. Build- 
ing owners, managers, operating and 
maintenance dept. heads of properties, 
etc., 84%; others, 16%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 135.00 81.00 54.00 


12 120.00 67.50 48.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $25. 


Small Homes Guide, formerly Small 
Homes Year Book, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by National Home- 
builders Bureau, Inc. Est. 1937. 25c per 
issue. Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 
7% x10. Published Oct. 15, Apr. 15th. Forms 
close Sept. 15, Mar. 15. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 300,000. Rates—1l1 page, $1,633; % 
page, $1,100; % page, $833; % page, $567; 
1/6 page, $300. Special combination rates 
with “Small Homes’ ree mig? Annual, 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 20% add'l. 


Small Homes Specifiers’ pdoos. 5 572 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
Nat'l Home Builders Bureau, Inc. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11. Type page, :0x7%. Published Nov. 
15. Forms close Nov. 1. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 25,000. Rates—Manufactur- 
ers furnish inserts, space rates includes 
collating, punching, binding and distri- 
bution of manufacturers’ inserts. Single 
sheet (2 pages), 250. Two sheets (4 
pages), $500. Each add’l sheet (2 pages, 
$125. Special combination rates with 
“Small Homes Guide.” 

Southwest Builder and Contractor. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Sweet's Catalog File for Builders, 119 W. 
40th St., New York. Compiled and dis- 
tributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, Di- 
vision of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1942. A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 
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designed for use of builders of houses General Contractors Assn. Est. 1911. BUILDING MATERIALS AND SUPPL 
1 


and other buildings of light construction. Subscription, $12. Type page, x14. 
Lent to qualified organizations and in- Published Tuesday, Whuredas, Saturday, American Builder and _ Building 
dividuals for one year Trim page size, Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency (Dealer _Distribution Edition), 105 
8% x11 Issued in late Fall. No agency’ discounts, 15-2. Rates— Adams St., Chicago. Published by § 
discount. No cash discount. Distribu- 1Mo. 6Mo. 12Mo, mons Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. | 
tion (Sworn), 30,300. Standard combina- Fixed space, per in- Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x! 
tion allowance to clients who distribute sertion per inch. .$1.05 $0.75 $0.70 wT ha TES = re Ist. Fy 
catalogs also Sweet's Catalog File, : “7 =e close oth, Agency discounts, 
Aiiteetural, ‘Phere are nine standard Building im Canada, 177 Jarvis St. TO- NIA.A. statement on request. Me: 
sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's, rang- on all Co. F ta Eat. 1920 "Rebesrintion. A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 10,498, 
ing from 4 to 36 pages. Charges for ¢§) Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. tail lumber and building material d 
complete service—including catalog de- Naty edition published quarterly, March. £5 94%; others, 6%. When both edit 
sign, printing, filing and distribution Forms close 20th preceding , month. are used, rate earned on each secti 
i-page catalog, $1,200; 8-page catalog, agency lisc nt 15-2 Cire lation determined by total space used in 
$1,800: 12-page catalog, $2,400; 16-page ~\86ncy — ounts, 1lo-2. Circulation sections within year, i. e., 12 pages, 
catalog, $3,150: 24-page catalog, $4,650, {CCAB), Dec., 1941, 5,288. ee = : in each section earns the 24-page 
Charges for other sizes, on request On ae tay ; ty oy 3 32.50 in each section. Rates— 
all sizes, typography as desired. On size 4 $ 90 00 54 00 29 +4 Times Fa \% Page % | 
os charge includes Shep extra color Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. : 225.0 9115.00 $ : 
1roughout On size 8, or larger, charge Buildi i Cc d s lH Edi 3 0 107.50 
includes one extra color on first and last e ng - : ana — me omes ES 6 9% 100.00 
pages. Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, tion, Lia Jarvis st., Sb maga Mig to Can- 12 5 90.00 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, ada. Published by. alker's Pu arene Standard color, $40. Bleed, $25. 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Utd. Est. 1938. Trim size, 9x12. _ Type For additional data se 2 § 
and St. Louis. , size, 7%4x10. Published April. Forms or ac . mat ¢ — eee page i. 
For additional data see pages 86-87. close Mar. 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), St., Chicago. Published by Industria] 
Texas Contractor. . 4,000 Rates—1l1 page, $125; % page, $75; Publications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) \% page, $41. tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Thomas’ Register. Standard color (red), $25; bleed rate, page, 7x10. Published last Tuesday 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 10%. preceding month. Forms close Monday 
United Roofer, 168 E. 89th St. New York. Daily Commercial News and Building Preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Published by United Roofing Contractors Reeord, 65 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont. Est. N.I.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
Assoc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim 1927. Official publication of the Canadian tion (ABC), 12,575; (gross), 15,121. Deal- 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published Construction Ass'n. Subscription, $20. ers in building supplies, 97%; others, 3% 
12th Forms close 5th Agency dis- Type page, 15x20%. Published daily ex- Rates— 
counts, 15-2. N.1.A.A. report on request cept Saturday and Sunday. Forms close Times 1 Page age 4% Page 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), noon day preceding. Agency discounts, 1 $260.00 $ 95.00 
3.891: gross, 5,010 Rates 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Oct., 1941, 6 225.00 35.0 81.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page (gross), 3,327. Architects, 15%; contrac- 12 190.00 G8 00 
2 er +4 3 an pd $ r+ = , + hy OF ee ee | oe One Color, standard red, 50; other colors 
12 85.00 50.00 35.00 inch, $1.75; 250 inches, $1.26; 1,000 inches, $100; add’l pages, same color, 10% extra; 
Color rate, 25% add'l. $1, to be used within a year. bleed, 10% extra. 
Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St.. sineLean Building Catalogue, 345 Ade- For additional data see page 97. 
Builder Pub, Co. Est isi1 sehoertntion. laide St., West, Toronto, Ont. Published Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
$6 Trim aise. 8% x11%. “Type page. by MacLean Bidg Reports, Ltd. test. and Directory Issue. Published as the 
7Mx1l0\ Published Thursday Forms 1924 zn. a, = S%x11%. Type January, 1943, issue of Building Supply 
close Tuesday Agency disceunts, 15-2 es li ty am ‘. ae March. ae News. Distribution, 20,300. General ad- 
Circulation (ABC). 1.560: (gross). 2.251. = edition; Apri , Quebec edition. Forms vyertising per insertion—The following 
: . : - . J? * close 15th preceding. Agency discount, atem § ly lv he J , . log 
Contractors, 41 construction supply 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) rates apply only to the Annual Catalog 
mfgrs. and dealers, 36%; machinery and 949) Rates—1 page $100: % page ¢5,: and Directory Issue and aside from the 
equipment mfgrs., 10%; others, 13% page, $33 — eee **“* twelve page rate do not apply in com- 
Rates- Standard color $25: bleed, 15% bination with space used in other issues 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Pesos F ta during the year To earn the 18 page 
$ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 Quebec Contractor, University Tower, rate it is required that all eighteen pages 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 Montreal, Que Published by Holliday be published in the Annual (January) 
26 $2.50 24.50 13.00 Publications, Ltd Est. 1926. Subscrip- issue. 12 pages, $190 per page; 18 pages, 
52 36.00 9.00 10.00 tion, $1 Type page, 7x10 Published $175 per page; 24 pages, $150 per page; 
Color rate, $25 10th Forms close 5th Agency dis- 30 pages, $140 per page; 36 pages, $130 
, counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s per page; 48 pages, $120 per page. Add’ 
CANADA Statement), 1,013 Rates— ages, per page 100 
British Columbia Journal of Commerce Times l Page % Page % Page . Write Se nanan ed on multiple space 
and Building Record, 618 Homer St, 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 catalogs. Space reservation closing date 
Vancouver, B. C Official paper B. C. 6 50.00 29.00 16.00 December 1, 1942. Last copy date De- 


Architectural Institute and Vancouver 12 $5.00 27.00 15.00 cember 10, 1942. 
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The office equipment industry is 
essential to every business. In good 
times and bad large quantities of its 
products are consumed. Without mod- 
ern office machines, systems, furniture, 
filing equipment, and office supplies, big 
business could not operate. 

Distribution of most office lines is 
through dealers. Some lines—mostly 
mechanical—are sold direct to user by 
the manufacturer’s own sales organi- 
zation. Some companies working under 
dealer policies reserve certain large 
cities for direct branches. 

The distributors constituting the 
largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
3,900 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 
sell filing equipment and_ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
chairs. All sell such stationery lines 
as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
stationers handle at least one office 
machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 


tioners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 


staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
tating machines. 

Office machine dealers not included 
in the commercial stationery classifi- 
cation total about 1,800. Probably as 
many as 99 per cent of them sell type- 
writers. Most of these same dealers 
carry adding and calculating machines. 
Other machines sold include those listed 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Except in a few large cities most 
office furniture is sold by commercial 
stationers. However, in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
centers are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 
cessories. Five hundred would cover 
this group. 

There are brokers operating in a 
smal! way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 


fron heir homes, who are not included 
in t figures given above. 

Many articles for office use can be 
sold iring wartime only on top prior- 
ity. Government offices, the Army and 


Navy, and rearmament plants require 
enormous quantities of all kinds of of- 
fice ipment. There is a lively de- 
manc for those office products which 
have sot yet come under priority reg- 
ulati 

Con*act usually is direct from manu- 
fact) r to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
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gram through dealers must _ include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
count for so many of the other group. 

Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 

About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 

There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 
products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000; other, $5,299,000. 

Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office furniture produced in 1939 


was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 

The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 


Associations 


Carbon Paper & Ink Ribbon Assn., 
17 John St., New York. 

Greeting Card Industry, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

National Stationers Assn., 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Typewriter & Office Ma- 
chine Dealers Assn., 700 N. Quincy St., 
Topeka, Kan. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Steel Office Furniture Institute, 
Chester-Ninth Bldg., Cleveland. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. S., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Invest- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Business, combined with Sys- 
tem, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Published by Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8144x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N. I, A. A. statement on request 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 18,- 
253; (gross), 19,265, Presidents and own- 


ers, 23%: vice-presidents, 8%; secre- 
taries and treasurers, 16%; general man- 
agers, ete., 21%: sales and advertising 
managers, 10%; others, 22%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
2 275.00 165.00 110.00 


1 
Standard color, $75; bleed, $45. 


Book Review Digest, 950 University Ave., 
New York City. Published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co, Est. 1905. Trim size, 6%x10 
Type page, 5%x8%%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,989. Advertising on covers 
only. Rates on application. 
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Cumulative Book Index, 950 University 
Ave., New York. Published by H. W. 
Wilson Co. Est. 1898. For booksellers 
and libraries. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 54x8. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,116. 
Rates (covers only space sold)—on ap- 
plication. 

Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 


1877. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
ing. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 4,366; (gross), 6,003. Sta- 
tionery and business equipment dealers, 
70%: wholesalers, 5%; others, 25%. 
The following rates include the same 
advertising in Office Equipment Digest 
(CCA circulation 4,000) without addi- 
tional charge 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 76.00 $ 42.00 

6 117.00 65.00 35.00 
110.00 60.00 33.00 


12 
Bleed, 15% 
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(Publisher's Statement), 1,500. Thomas’ Register of American Manu. 


culation 
facturers. 


Mill and Factory. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Rates— 
Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave., New Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
York. Published by Adoma Pub. Co 1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 , een 5 
Eat. 1920 Subscription, $2 Selon Rien 6 45.00 24.75 13.50 Who Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ay 
an on ea bs -_~ 2 ae aan,” 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 New York. Published by Andrew Gey 
9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. fe ~ 7 my o8 “gs ; . tnt 
Forms ciose 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Color rate, $25 net; bleed rate, $5 net. a F ree with ayers Topics. oe rt 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement) Publisher's Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New + < ‘ agpesate? bli hed —— — Type 
3,403: (gross), 4,188. Rates York. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. PASC, oxi”. ‘wing ony Tg . 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Est. 1872. Subscription, $5. Trim size, — fe ~ ae ‘ gency eee Mo 16-2 
7; ” . : Ty F : > ve Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 
l $118.00 $ 66.00 $ 38.00 64% x9% Type page, 54x8 Published 7.000. Rates—1 p: sae: 6 meee ; 
8 100.00 57.00 30.00 Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency a AE _ $75: pace, | : “36 on) ~ $4 
12 95.00 52.00 28.00 discount, none. Circulation (Publisher's bl “wrt 75; % page, $60; color, $40: 
Color, $38; bleed, 15% Statement), (gross), 9,258. Rates ee Se We 
rro sec mages 0 age 95; , a -_ 
Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- [FF°"' oeh.be. GE te we | page, $99; Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
lished by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. Sub- pack’ section— A + oes Py ae A. m. Ms 
scription, $1.60. Trim size, 5%x8. Type Time age % Page ¥% Page ~'#son (oO. ES 914. Subscription, $ 
page, 4%x7. Published ist. Forms close 7'™** $ B080 ¢ ty : ko = Type page, 6%x10. Published monthly, 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Circula 26 72.00 40.50 22.50 Ist, except July and August. Forms close 
tion (CCA), Feb., 1942, 17,786; (gross), 52 64.00 36.00 20.00 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
18,511. Member NBPA. Rates penchant tion (Swern), 16,055. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page ur basing. cilia Times | Page 4 rage %4 Page 
l $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 (See PURCHASING.) 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.0 
6 130.00 70.00 35.00 Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 5 99.00 54.00 27.00 
12 115.00 60.00 30.00 950 University Ave. New York City. 8 93.50 51.00 25.50 
Published by H. W. Wilson Co Est. 
Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 1900. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 54x 
Chicago Published by Office Appliance §%. Published 10th and 25th, except CANADA 
Co Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim June, July and August issued monthly. gar a Ae 
size, 9x12 Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub- Forms close 25th preceding mo. for 10th Bookseller and Stationer and Office 
lished ist Forms close 17th. Cash dis- mo. issue: 19th mo. for 25th issue. Equipment Journal, 481 University Ave., 
count 2% Circulation (Publisher's Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Mac. 
Statement), paid, 7,054; (gross), 8,145 (Publisher’s Statement), 7,662. Adver- Lean Pub. Co., Est. 1884. Subscription, 
pates . “ tising rates on application. aaa size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Times age * Page % Page ee * new — Published 15th. Forms close 4th. Agency 
1 $120.00 $ 64.00 $ 34.00 Retail Bookseller, i. = Fifth Ave., New discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
. ce : York Published by Baker & Taylor Co. 
6 104.00 56.00 30.00 E 97. See 250. Tri ine 1,490. Rates— 
12 96 00 52 00 28°00 Est. 1897. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, Times 1 Pa % Page “ Pass 
, ; +e ad —— 6% x91 Type page, 5%x8%. Published . age Bt, > e + age 
Color rate, $37.50; bleed page, 20% Ist a2 . : - " 1 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 $ 19.50 
st. Forms close 14th. Agency discounts - - on & . 
Office Equipment Digest, 260 Fifth Ave. none. Circulation (Publisher’s State- : gt +o 4, 15.00 
New York Published by Andrew Geyer, ment), 4,855: (gross), 6,083. Rates—1l1 12 45.00 on <9.00 . 13.75 
Inc. Est. 1940. Controlled. Free. Trim page, $80: 12 pages, $65; 24 pages, $57.50; Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published rear section only \% page, $45: } age, 
25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 27.50. . ait ’ .' Business Management. . 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Dec., Color rates on request; bleed, $4 (See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION. ) 
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There ts now some form of refer- 
ence publication in practically all of 
the larger and more clearly defined 
markets. Most of these are issued an- 
nually. In the industrial, trade, and 
class fields, the volume of reference 
advertising has gained rapidly in re- 
cent years. 

Reference advettising differs from 
other advertising in that it forms the 
link between the buyer and the seller 
after he becomes interested in the prod- 
uct, indicates where the product can be 
bought, how to specify, etc. 

There are four general classes of ref- 
erence publications: Trade directory, 
consolidated catalog, cyclopedia and 
buyer’s guide. 

The trade directory usually lists the 
establishments of the industry, with 
data on operations, capitalization, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

The consolidated catalog is intended 


Business Reference Publications 


to conserve time and effort for both 
buyer and seller. It consists of one or 
more bound volumes in which manufac- 
turers buy space at page rates for cata- 
log data on their products. The most 
recent development in this field is the 
inclusion of complete manufacturers’ 
catalogs in these volumes, thus reliev- 
ing the buyer of the trouble and ex- 
pense of filing manufacturers’ catalogs 
which usually come in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes and are easily mis- 
placed. 

The cyclopedia is usually a cloth 
bound volume of technical information 
essential to an industry. In the railroad 
field these are published at three-year 
intervals and show details of construc- 
tion and application and maintenance 
of all kinds of mechanical equipment. 

The buyer’s guide is a list of sources 
of supply for a given industry, listing 
all known manufacturers and supply 
houses, usually cross-indexed. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A 
“A. B.C.” British Columbia Lum- 
ber Trade Directory and Year 


a i koe ad ae eb ek SON 255 
PE deck en ak ne nde es Mane 66 
MCPASe TORE BOOK... osc cccncce 66 
Airport Construction and Opera- 

i PE ceacdacedneeceus 66 
American Annual of Photography 358 
American Aviation Directory .... 66 
American Blue Book of Funeral 

ee rr ae eee 221 


American Druggist Blue Price 
Book and Manufacturers’ Cata- 


FR a Pre AEN Ore ee 161 
American Medical Directory ..... 286 
American School and University.. 393 
Annual Shippers’ Directory ..... 219 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 

SO cn whanebacnsoeucceuws 268 

B 
Better Shipping Manual ........ 219 
Blue Book of Shoe & Leather In- 

ORF ee 
Building In Canada—Small Homes 

REEF Pe On 106 
Building Supply News Annual 

Catalog and Directory......... 106 
Business Paper Edition, The Mar- 

ae 29 
of ere 224 
Buy: rs’ Guidebook Number of 
. Chemical Industries ........... 128 
»uyers Guide for Construction and 

Industry in the Spanish-Reading 

SSE RAL LE LORI OE TASS 198 


Buyine and Business Guide for 
Heating, Air Conditioning, Sheet 


Metal & Roofing Industry...... 42 
Cc 

Camp }irector’s Handbook....... 240 

Cand, uyers’ Directory......... 146 


Canadian Oil World Directory.... 349 
Canadian Service Data Book..... 55 
Canadian Radio Data Book....... 379 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia ........ 385 
Catalogo Azucaroro, El.......... 198 
Catholic Directory, The Official... 376 
Ceramic Data Book ............. 119 
Ceramic Trade Directory ........ 119 
Chain Store Age Directory of 
ND no icc oc ccken va os 140 
Chemical Engineering Catalog.... 128 
Ce CO 6 ccc ate ew adcnwew a 155 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 54 
Church Management ............ 416 
Coal Mining Catalogs............ 138 
Commercial Bulletin Food Trade 
RS ee eee ree 211 


Composite Catalog for Cemeteries. 221 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 


Pipe Line Equipment.......... 348 
Concrete Industries Yearbook..... 114 
Consolidated Grain Milling Cata- 

BNE a ard kcate a pik ane deomachiatn ate 230 
Corset and Underwear Review and 

Ss ree errr rr 155 
Crockery & Glass Buyers’ Market 

SE 226 c CUN aia eh ncaa Mowe 224 
Custom House Guide............ 198 

D 
Dairy Industries Catalog ........ 150 
Davison’s Directories ........ 224, 401 
Decorative Furnisher Directory 
and Buyers’ Guide ............ 224 


Diesel Engine Catalog (See Die- 
sel Progress) 
Directorio Pan-Americano ....... 198 
Directory of Fabrics, Trimming 
ee rere 401 
Directory of Forging, Stamping 
and Heat Treating Plants...... 330 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 330 
Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 
SNES SoWd ss ve sgaenuee ceed ours 54 
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Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 


Pr ere ae 42 
Drug and Cosmetic Review....... 161 
Drug Topics Price Book......... 161 

E 

Earnshaw’s Guides for Buyers.... 154 
Eastern Hospital Directory ...... 238 
Editor and Publisher’s Directories 27 
Educational Handbook .......... 392 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference..... 175 
Enamel Trade Directory ........ 119 
Engineering Catalogue .......... 191 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers’ Guide............. 370 

eer re 198 
F 

Fairchild’s Directories .......... 132 

RT er eT ee 

Farm Implement News Buyers’ 

GS agave nad ae vn eee s 202 
Fashion Accessories Buyers’ Mar- 

- 2) re ee ers 154 
Feed Bag- Annual Red Book...... 230 
Food Industries Catalogs and Di- 

Oe re en eee 210 
Fountain Operator’s Manual..... 390 
Fraser’s Directories..... 155, 396, 401 

G 
Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Direc- 

SP yee eee rae ee eee 224 
EE ee ee 
Gold Book Directory of the Men’s 

Apparel Reporter ............ 132 
Guia Para Compradores Latino- 

Pe er eee 198 

H 


Handbook Butane-Propane Gases. 227 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 


WR SO Sh eceiksesnickveceee 234 
Hat Lite Your Book.......cescs 132 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 

err re 42 
Highway, Street and Airport Man- 

ik Ka be hed Aaa ce 190 
Home Furnishing Blue Book..... 224 
Home Owners’ Catalogs ......... 105 
eoepitns TORP BOOK ... 1. cc ccees 238 
Ek rere 241 
House Furnishing Review Direc- 

Se Uhane tine dead wane weene 224 

I 
Industrial Marketing — Market 
Data Book Number ........... 27 


Infants’ & Children’s Wear, Buy- 
ers’ Market Guide & Directory... 154 
Interior Decorators Handbook .... 224 
International Motion Picture 
Pert Ferrer eet 


J 


Jewelers’ Buyers’ Directory...... 248 
Journal of Am. Concrete Institute 114 
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K 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
the World 

Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, In- 
cluding Directory of Mines..... 


L 


Leaders of the Motion 
dustry 

Leonard’s Guide 

Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
and Allied Trades 

Locomotive Cyclopedia 

Luggage Leather Goods Di- 
rectory Year Book 


Picture In- 


and 
and 


M 


MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 
Supplies and Equipment 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory 

Buyers’ Guide 
MacLean Building Catalog 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Made to Measure 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equip- 
ment and Sewer Construction... 
Manual of Water Works Equip- 
ment and Materials 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 
Book 
Marine Catalog 
rectory 
Market Data Book 
Markets Edition 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual.... 
Medical Directory of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut.... 
Mechannual 
Metal and 
Catalogs 


and 


and Buyers’ Di- 


Non-Metallic Mining 


198 


138 


337 


219 


356 
385 


396 


Metal Finishing Buyers Directory 332 


Metal Industries Catalog 

Metal Statistics 

Midwest Power Plant Directory... 

Millard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 
tory 

Mill Supplies 
Number Py Pe fee 

Modern Brewery Age, 1943 Blue 
Book 


Municipal Index 


Suyers’ Reference 


National Directory of the Can- 
adian Pulp & 
in Canada 


National Housewares Directory... 


Paper Industries 


National Paint Dictionary 
New York Millinery Directory ... 
New York Women’s Wear Direc- 


Notion and Novelty Review, Direc- 
tory and Year Book 


oO 


Official Catholic Directory 

Official Container Directory 
Package Advertiser 

Official Statistics of Textile 
porations 

Official Motor Freight Guide 

Official Steamship & Airways 
Guide 

Oficina, La 

Oil & Gas Equipment Directory. . 

Overseas Buyers Guide for Auto- 
motive Distributors 


and 


Cor- 


Packaging Catalog 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog 

Paper Catalog 

Petroleum Register 

Pit and Quarry Hand Book & Di- 
rectory 

Plant Production Directory 

Plastics Catalog 

Plating and Finishing Guide Book 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials... 

Post’s Paper Mill Directory 

Powers Road and Street Catalog 
and Data Book 

Printing Year Book and Almanac. 

Pulp and Paper Manual, Canada. 


R 


Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia 

Red Book Directory of 
Liquor Trade 

Red Tractor Book 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigerating Data Book and Cat- 
alog 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Directory 

Rubber Red Book 


Wine and 


Handbook 
Dealers of North Amer- 


S. A. E. 
Security 
ica 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and Di- 
rectory 

Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heat- 
ing Review 

Shippers Guide 
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Shoe and Leather Reporter Annua 

Shoe and Leather Reporter “Buy 
ers’ Guide for Latin America”. 

Small Homes Guide 

Small Homes Specifiers Annual. . 

Soap Blue Book 

Source of Supply Directory.... 

Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade D 
rectory 

Standard Advertising Register . 

Standard Directory and Buyer 
Guide for the Hatchery a: 
Poultry Supply Trade 

Standard Rate and Data Service 

Stove Directory 

Sugar Reference Book and Dire 
tory 

Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide. . 

Sweet’s Catalog Files: Arch., 104: 
Building, 105; Chem. Proc., 129: 
Eng., 191; Mech. Ind., 270: 
Product Designers, 334; 
Plants 

Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
ence Annual 


Power 


Technology Review 

Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
phone Industry 

Textile World Yearbook and Cata- 
log 

Theatre Catalog 

Thomas’ Register of 
Manufacturers 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery 
Kindred Trades Register 

Tractor Field Book 

Travel America Guide 
Directory 


American 


and 


and Hotel 


Universal Photo Almanac 


Ww 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide 

Water Works and Sewerage Con- 
vention and Reference Data Edi- 
tion 

Welding Encyclopedia pes 

West Coast Lumberman’s Statis- 
tical Review and Directory of 
The Western Timber Industries. 

Wine Yearbook 

Wire and Wire 
Guide and Year 
Wire Association 

Where to Buy in Los Angeles 

Who Makes It and Where.... 

Who’s Who in The Hatchery World 


Products Buyers’ 
Book of the 


96 


965 
105 
105 
12 


57 


Or 
97 


30 


151 
30 
43 


214 
290 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Though Canada occupies an area of 
3,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
more than the United States, its 1941 
population was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
percent of that of the United States in 
1940. This figure, however, repre- 
sented a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
1931 Canadian census. It included 5,- 
826,022 males and 5,594,062 females, a 
ratio of 104 to 100. 

Population by provinces in 1941: 

% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 





Prince Edward Island... 6.7 
Nova Si otia ececeetecoces 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
Quebec ...cccsccccccccees 3,319,640 15.5 
POD ce cecereocesocets 3,756,632 9.5 
DORE cesscasesecececes 722,447 3.2 
Saskatchewan .......... 887,747 3.7* 
PC, scoedbecesaseccece 788,393 7.8 
British Columbia 809,203 16.6 
Yukon ie dbebwawde eaee 4.687 10.8 
NW. W. Territory ......- 10,849 11.6 


Preliminary 1941 census figures for 
cities over 50,000: 

% Gain 

1941 Over 1931 


Latest production figures are for 
1939. Canada 1942 gives both a gross 
and net figure, the latter being the 
value left in producers’ hands after 
elimination of the value of materials, 
fuel and purchased electricity and sup- 
plies consumed in the process of pro- 
duction. 


Gross Net 


$000,000) 


EE nes 6b taeeens 846.1 
Wy: ae 271.7 
PE * a 6n4 660600 b05R5 6H 34.4 
DE ccncéeeesevnesten 7.9 
0 Ere ee 393.2 
Bilectrie POWEP .ccccscccee 149.9 

Primary production ‘ 1,703.2 
>, er 183.7 
Custom and repair ....... 96.7 


ode 4 
DOUEIEEEEGE ncicezscscie & ; 1,53 
Secondary production 
Ontario led in production in 1939, the 
net figure being $1,354,389,000. Quebec 
was second with $830,013,000. These 
two provinces accounted for 67.8 per 
cent of the national total. 
The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 





_ 
Sf 
— 
— 
_> 


1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 

Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industrial centers. 

Exports in 1940 amounted to $1,193,- 
217,000, 27 per cent above 1939. Im- 
ports gained 44 per cent to reach $1,- 
081,951,000. The United States ac- 
counted for 68.8 per cent of Canada’s 
imports, while taking 37.1 per cent of 
its exports. The United States was the 
largest supplier, while relinquishing its 
position as largest buyer to the United 
Kingdom. 





Montreal eee ee eee 882,398 i.8 — A 5? ‘ . : ° 
Toronto . 656,930 4.1 000; implements and machinery, $462,- Retail trade in 1940 is estimated at 
Vancouver tees ++ 271,597 10.1 120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field $2734,160,000, of which $508,553,900 
Winnipeg sien eee 217,994 0.4* wie ¥ od f 651.228.000 f = A s s li 2 “it , 
Hamilton ee 5.3 crops accounted for $6: 3ea0, OF or 18.6 per cent was done by chains. 
Quebe eeceeeesses 147,002 18.6 1940 agricultural production worth $1,- Per capita retail expenditures were 
Calgary ec nea ang ae 4.2 235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- go939, compared with $319 for the 
Edmonton sreseseeees 92,408 16.7 620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- United States in 1939. 

azanaon 44,046 S.0 

Windsor ge ao 103,961 64.7 000 bushels of oats. Canada’s revenues increased from 
bare ~ ooeeescese owas one Lumber production in 1940 was $562,093,000 in the 1940 fiscal year to 
Regina cecaukeaca ae 6.2 valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- $872,170,000 in 1941. Expenditures 
Saint John 50,084 5.4 230,000 was net. The country is noted rose from $680,794,000 to $1,249,601,- 

*Loss for its newsprint production, valued in 000 during the same period. 
oo yi > ‘oe wage aati 
4 am 
fo SG 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum; Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 


The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial Aggregate; mineral 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 

According to the Pit and Quarry 
Handbook, there were 6,854 plants en- 
gaged in producing or manufacturing 
these minerals and their products in 
the United States in 1942 with 173 in 
Canada. The United States plants are 
classified by products as follows: 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 





PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1942 

Aggregates 

Crushed stone ...... ; 2,033 

Sand and gravel..... ; 3,052 

Blast furnace slag.... 75 
Cement 

DE cesccugsueeen 173 

Other than Portland. 65 
Gypsum 

PE: icnswagnccedees 42 

Gypsum products ... 62 
PPE ees Se aaa 279 
Miscellaneous ...........- 2,493 
Ready-mixed concrete .............+-. 480 

Net total (duplications eliminated). 6,854 

Plants making two or more products are 
counted separately in each group but are 


deducted in calculating the net total. 


A geographical distribution of the 
plants shows the following figures: 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 





Alabama 116 Nevada .......... 21 
Arizona .......... 22 New Hampshire.. 24 
Arkansas .. 16 New Jersey ..... 240 
California .. 368 New Mexico ..... 13 
Color a S67 New WOO ..ccce. 411 
Connecticut . 79 North Carolina...111 
Delaware ........ 27 North Dakota ... 5 
Dist OF Gib Be GE occccacsesses 579 
Florid ..189 Oklahoma ........ 29 
Georg 120 Oregon .......... 9 
Idaho 20 Pennsylvania ....692 
I}lin 256 Rhode Island .... 26 
Indiar 361 South Carolina... 29 
Iowa 175 South Dakota ... 45 
Kans 151 Tennessee ....... 147 
Kent 147 Texas ............186 
Loui na. ft. rs SS 
De. adnweas ae aS 59 
Maryland ........135 Virginia ......... 169 
Mass isetts '81 Washington 112 
Mict vate 21 West Virginia ... 77 
Minnesota .. 109 Wisconsin .......237 
— pi _ 46 Wyoming ..... 21 
SS 285 

Mont 26 Total .........6,854 
Nebraska ........ 116 

Cement 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
Ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 


gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
value added by manufacture increased 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 

Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 

Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 


The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 

Per 


Classification cent Barrels 
Paving (roads, streets, air- 

DEG. ackeenanneecesesss0se 20 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 36,796,000 


Conservation (reclamation, 
water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 
Housing and miscellaneous 


EE Gilat. ocntinain sane xe ee 22 26,983,000 
Farm .... tire er ed oe ae 10 12,265,000 
ee ee 100 122,651,000 


In 1938—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected— 
the producers reported that approxi- 
mately 32,244,000 short tons of raw 
materials (exclusive of fuels and ex- 
plosives) entered into the manufac- 
ture of 105,357,000 barrels (19,807,116 
short tons) of Portland cement in the 
United States, an average of about 612 
pounds to a barrel of finished cement 
(376 pounds). 


The totals were as follows: 26,193,000 
tons (revised figure) of limestone and 
cement rock, 3,054,000 tons of clay and 
shale (including kaolin for the manu- 
facture of white cement), 428,000 tons 
of blast-furnace slag, 618,000 tons of 
marl, 93,000 tons of iron ore, 663,000 
tons of gypsum, and 1,195,000 tons of 
other materials, such as oystershells, 
sandstone, sand, cinders, fluorspar, dia- 
tomite, diatomaceous shale, fuller’s 
earth, bentonite, silica, quartz, ashes, 
pyrite ore, and pyrite cinder. In ce- 
ments like the puzzolan _ portlands, 
which require highly siliceous materials 
in their manufacture, the use of a wider 
variety of materials, such as diatomite, 
diatomaceous earth and shale, pumicite, 
and tufa, is reported. 
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The Bureau of the Census reported 
that electricity used in the industry in 
1939 aggregated 2,721,603,000 kw., of 
which 48.5 per cent was generated and 
the remainder purchased. Horse power 
of prime movers was 554,650. In 1941 
kw. increased to 3,644,456,000. 

In response to defense preparations, 
the cement industry produced 164,030,- 
559 barrels and shipped 167,439,237 
barrels in 1941—gains of 32.2 and 33.9 
per cent, respectively, over 1939, and 
of 26 and 28 per cent over 1940. The 
average factory price per barrel in 
bulk in 1941 was $1.47, an increase of 
one cent over 1940. About 82 per cent 
of mill shipments in 1941 were by rail; 
14.8 per cent by truck; 2.7 per cent by 
boat and 0.1 per cent by pipeline. Ship- 
ments of portland cement by bulk 
(loose cement) were 31 per cent; in 
paper bags, 39.6 per cent; in cloth bags, 
29.4 per cent. 

Production in 1941 was 66.3 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 51.2 per 
cent in 1940. 

Fuel used in 1941 included 6,831,825 
short tons of coal; 3,552,000 barrels of 
oil and 54,207,901,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas. In addition, two plants 
reported use of petroleum coke with 
other fuels. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 68 gypsum plants with products 
valued at $46,242,000, a gain of 8.5 per 
cent over 1937. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the spectacular 
gain in sales of lath, which increased 
41 per cent over the previous record 
volume, set in 1938. The increase was 
328,000 M square feet, a gain larger 
than sales in any year from 1930 to 
1935. There was also a strong revival 
in consumption of gypsum tile, block 
and plank in 1939, when sales increased 
51 per cent over 1938. 

Production in 1940 amounted to $53,- 
492,644. Calcined gypsum products for 
building uses took 3,580,467 short tons 
and for industrial uses, 123,643 short 
tons. 


Aggregates 


The aggregates industry — crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and blast fur- 
nace slag—continued to improve dur- 
ing 1941. Although Portland cement is 
never used without some form of ag- 
gregate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. The Portland 
cement figures, however, may safely be 
taken as conservative guides to im- 
provements in the aggregates industry, 
according to Pit and Quarry. 

Total output of crushed and broken 
stone in the United States in 1939, 
as reported to the Bureau of Mines by 
producers, amounted to 145,148,770 
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short tons valued at $132,908,489, an 
increase of 18 per cent in quantity and 
13 per cent in value as compared with 
1938. 

Crushed or broken stone used for 
concrete aggregates and railroad bal- 
last constituted 72 per cent of the in- 
dustry in 1939—103,891,020 short tons 
valued at $93,958,275. Nearly 46 per 
cent of the concrete and road-making 
aggregates was produced by noncom- 
mercial operators (states, counties, 
municipalities, and other government 
agencies). Noncommercial production in 
1939 increased 29 per cent compared 
with 1938, whereas commercial output 
declined one per cent. 

The total production of sand and 
gravel in the United States in 1939 
amounted to 194,818,533 short tons 
valued at $85,922,847, an increase of 
7 per cent in quantity and 11 per cent 
in value over 1938. Approximately 40 
per cent of the output was produced 
by contractors and construction or 
highway-maintenance crews employed 
by federal, state, county or municipal 
governments. 

Commercial production amounted to 
118,393,120 short tons valued at $71,- 
182,558, an increase of 12 per cent in 
quantity and 9 per cent in value over 
1938, Building sand production amount- 
ed to 26,406,323 tons, an increase of 15 
per cent over 1938; paving sand output 
was 19,468,018 tons, an increase of 16 
per cent. Approximately 88 per cent 
of the total commercial product was 
washed or screened material. 

Commercial production gained 11 per 
cent in quantity and 10 per cent in 
value in 1940. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 

Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 


sand 


379 


were 


pressed air. 

Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 
bucket capacity of than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 
the industry in- 
of gasoline 
of fuel 
bitu- 


less 


Fuels consumed by 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels 
oil, and 279,000 tons of 


minous coal. 


Concrete Products 


The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
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reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 

Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 
lows: 

Tons Value 
(Thousands) 
Building materials $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 
tile 

Cast stone 

Roofing tile 
Circular structures 
Conduits and pipes 

Culvert pipe 

Drain tile 

Electric conduits 

Irrigation pipe 

Sewer pipe 
Premixed concrete, 


ore 


«0, 


cu. yds.. 7,772 

The 1937 figure for building mate- 
rials was $19,697,000; for conduits and 
pipes, $15,100,000; for premixed con- 
crete, $23,435,000. 


Dimension Stone 


The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1989 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 


and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactur 
ported 231 manufacturers of pa 
blocks and paving mixtures with 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gai 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 


American Concrete 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 

American Granite Assn., 221 (, 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Asphalt Institute, 801 Second 
New York. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 

Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Monument Builders of America, 840 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand Assn. 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. 0. 
216, Saginaw, Mich. 


Institute, 7400 
ium- 


i.Vve,, 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


Concrete. 
(See BUILDING.) 
Concrete—Cement Mill Edition, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Published by Con- 
crete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8% x115. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 24th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 510, Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $75.00 
65.00 
1: 60.00 


% Page 
$45.00 
40.00 
35.00 
Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $1; (2) 
as separate publication, free to manufac- 
turers of concrete products and ready- 
mixed concrete. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 17th N.1L.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry 
(ABC), 7.271; S.OST: (2) 
rate publication (controlled). 4,975, 
Concrete Manufacturer’s paid, ABC cir- 
culation is the same as that of Pit and 
Quarry, that pub. for breakdown 
Controlled circulation; Concrete products 
manufacturers, 3,894; ready-mixed con- 
crete manufacturers, 936 Rates per in- 
sertion— 
Times 1 Page 


l $ 


(gzross), as Sepa- 


(As 


See 


4% Page 


$ 75.00 
65.00 


% Page 
$130.00 


105.00 


220.00 
in rea a0 
12? 170.00 

Standard color, $35 per page: 

per page 


95.00 55.00 


bleed, $30 


538 S 
Com- 
1939. 


Yearbook 
Published by 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbock, (2) as 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 


Industries 
Chicago 


Concrete 
Clark St., 
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and ready-mixed concreté, $10 to others; 
(2) aS separate publication free to man- 
ufacturers of concrete products and 
ready-mixed concrete. Trim size, 8 3/16x 
111/16. Type page, 7x10. Published Feb 
1. Forms close Dec. 15. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 1942 edition: (1) as section 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook 5,300; (2) 
separate publication, 2,480. (As Concrete 
Industries Yearbook’s CCA circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry 
Handbook, see that pub. for breakdown.) 
Circulation as separate publications 
Concrete products mfrs., 2,245; ready- 
mixed concrete manufacturers 235 
tates per page, per edition 
1 Edition 3 

$290.00 $2 

3 pages 225.00 

8 or more pages 165.00 
Standard color, $35 per page. 


1 page 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Explosives Engineer, 939 Delaware Trust 
Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923 Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 25th. Ferms 
close 5th. N.LA.A, statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), 
Feb., 1942, 10,191; (gross), 11,760. Coa 
mining, 21%: metallic and non I 
mining, 18%; contracting-engl! 
and road building, 31%: quarryli! 
others, 18%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
$150.00 $ 
8 135.00 
125.00 
extra. 


ring 


% Page , Page 

90.00 : » 00 
80.00 no 
75.00 00 


12 
Bleed, 10% 
Journal of American Concrete Institut 


e. 
M ib- 


neri- 


Detroit, 
organ otf 
Con 


4108 New Center Blde., 
lished by and official 
can Concrete Institute. 
search, design, construction man 
1929. Subscription, $7.50. Ty) 
$%x7% Advertising accepted 
Feb. issue—(The Annual Techni 
ress issue.) Copy required 
Agency discounts 15-2 Cir 
(Sworn) 2,269; (Assoc. subs non «: 
from dues 1,825); (gross), 


Est. 


2,460 


1942 
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REACH THE BUYING POWER in the field through 
ROCK PRODUCTS alone. 


COVER EVEN FRINGE PLANTS by using ROCK 


PRODUCTS and ROCK PRODUCTS’ OPERATOR. 


IND 





ROCK PRODUCTS 
OPERATOR 


Rock Products 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Published by TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Also publishers of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
INLAND PRINTER, AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER 
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about ROCK Products 


EDITORIAL 


There’s been no “standing on our 
laurels” about ROCK PRODUCTS dur- 
ing °42. 

Under Editors Rockwood, Nordberg 

and Torgerson, many ‘‘firsts’’ in 

publishing innovations, including the 
following, have been brought to the 
non-metallic mineral field by ROCK 

PRODUCTS: 

l. First to feature in this industry 
the problems relating to repair and 
maintenance under a war-time scar- 
city economy, based on industry 
survey. 

2. First to feature the entire subject 
of agricultural limestone produc- 
tion and all-important merchandis- 
ing — vital to the war effort. 

3. First to cover the entire subject of 
making precast concrete that will 
replace critical materials and thus 
aid the war effort. 

4, First to inaugurate Processing Stage 
Treatment of editorial matter in 
place of plant “write-ups.” 

5. First to Departmentalize all arti- 
cles, with color departmental heads 
on lead section pages and carry- 
over departmental heads on re- 
mainder of sections. 

6. First to Use Second Color on most 
every editorial form. 

7. First to use Larger Photos for 
quicker visual understanding. 


CIRCULATION 


IF IT’S BUYING POWER YOU'RE 
AFTER, ROCK PRODUCTS is your 
best bet in the non-metallic minerals 


field. 


Readership surveys, plus our own rec- 
ords, now ready for your examination, 
show ROCK PRODUCTS covers the 
buying influences in most every plant 
in the field of consequence from a 
mechanized point of view. 


IF IT’S OVERALL COVERAGE 
YOU'RE SEEKING, use ROCK PROD- 
UCTS, the ABC, ABP paper PLUS 
THE OPERATOR. 


THE OPERATOR, reprinted section of 
ROCK PRODUCTS, is distributed free 
to over 5,000 operators of small or 
fringe plants. 

With ROCK PRODUCTS and ROCK 
PRODUCTS’ OPERATOR you blanket 
the field—get more coverage than pos- 
sible through any other combination 
of papers in the field. 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ OPERATOR is 
available only to advertisers in ROCK 
PRODUCTS who are interested in 
reaching fringe plants. 


ADVERTISING 


A far bigger increase is shown in 
ROCK PRODUCTS Display Advertis- 
ing than by any other publication in 
the field to date in 1942, 
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1 page, $125; 2 page spread, $225; 4- erals, 14%; others, 24%. Rates per page, Sweet's Cataleg File for Builders. 
$400; each add'l page, $100; stand- per edition-— (See BUILDING.) 
$15 _ eo Yry “ana Thomas’ Register of American Manufsc- 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs. 3 pages 225 00 190 00 ear MANUFACTURING INDUS 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 8 or more pages 165.00 145.00 (S68 BAe < STRINS. ) 
Mining and Metallurgy. Standard color, $35 per page. : STONE AND MONUMENTS 
See METAL AND Non-Mura.isc Minune.) For additional data see page 112 Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadel}; ia, 
(See ae ~~. . , . Pa. Published by paebesarieg Service. 
Mining Technology. Rock Products, with which is incorpo- Est. 1919. Subscription, - . Trim size 
(See MeTAL AND NON-MeraLtic Minino,) rated “Cement, and Engineering News” 5x7%. Type page, 3%x5%- Published 
= and “Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis 
Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. Blvd., Chicago. Published by Tradepress Counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Published by Complete Service Pub. Co, Pub “Corp Est 1896 Subscription $2 Statement) 625: gross, 750 Rate , 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $1. Trim size, Trim sise. 8% x11%. Type page 7x10. page, $30.00; % page, $20.00; % page, 
S% xllh% Type page, 7x10. Published Published Ist. Forms close 20th. N.1.A.A. $10.00. 
ist. Forms ee 17th. P state- -ctatement on request. Agency discounts, ‘Standard color, $15 per page. 
ment on request. Agency scounts, none. - * ° wo + a ; a 
Cireulation (ABC), 7,271; (gross), 8,046, 5 ene: pene Ae pene ee Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carroll 
Analysis of producer circulation by in- 53. agwremates. $94 ready-mined con- St., Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Monu- 
dustries Cement 17%: erushed stone cn an 5: _ hes ¢ ara ~ _— mental News-Review, Inc. Est. 1889. 
; os. = . crete, 2%; concrete products, 10%; lime, gypbscription 2 editions), $4-$6 Tr 
(including slag), 18%; crushed stone and 3%; gypsum, 2%; non-metallic, 2%: engi- ubdscrip 1 oo ° ,. im 
lime, 5%; sand and gravel (including in- j irs 2: machinery a equipment size, 9%x13. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 
dustrial sand), 24%; others, 24% An- manuteaturera. a od Timea — lished 25th. Forms close 10th. Cash 
alysis of producer circulation by occu- * . — Os 1ers, Jn. ates discount, 2%-10 days. Circulation (Pub- 
pations: Administration and sales de- Times 1 Page % Page % Page lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
partment individuals, 36% production l $225.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
department individuals, 30%; other in- 6 195.00 110.00 65.00 1 $112.50 $ 68.75 
dividuals, 14%: companies and partner- 12 175.00 100.00 55.00 6 99.00 60.50 
ships, 20% Non-producers—machinery Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $30 12 90.00 55.00 
and equipment manufacturers and deal- per page. Eh — Hg een a non-cancel- 
ers, 6%; others, 6% Rates Vor additiona P 5 able basis, per color extra. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Ver GEIS Cate ang Pape T5. Stone, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
l 220.00 $130.00 75.00 > ishe y Stone P . Co. Es s Sub- 
6 190.00 105.00 65.00 The Operator, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., sauieihen $2 -_ ~— ae. 8 ia 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 Chicago. Published by Tradepress Pub. a 7xi0. Published 10th. Forms clos 
Pas ; PS Corp. as a reprinted section from the B@8® ‘/Xi¥ Fubiis a ms close 
Two standard colors, $35 extra per page; regular edition of Rock Products and 3rd. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates 
2 colors other than standard, $45 extra mailed to a list of producers of sand Times 1 Page 4 Page 
per page. Bleed, $30 per page and gravel, ready-mixed concrete and ; er tap + ; ¥ 33.08 
For additional data see page 112 concrete products Est. 1940. Mechani- 12 +4 Sipe 
cal and contract requirements same as 5 F — 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, 538 S. Clark Rock Products N. I. A. A. Statement on CANADA 
St.. Chicago Est 1923. Subscription, request Circulation (Publisher's state- 
$10 to non-producers, one copy free to ment) 5,026 (gross) 5,340, sand, gravel and Imdustrial Minerals Journal (formerly 
every plant producing non-metallic min- crushed gravel producers, 30%, concrete Concrete and Quarry), Gardenvale, Que 
erals. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, products producers, 54%, ready-mixed Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Trim 
7x10 Published Feb. 1. Forms close concrete producers, 9%: others, 7%. size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Dec. 15th. N.1LA.A,. statement on request. Space sold only in conjunction with Rock quarterly, January. Forms close ith 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, Products tates (in addition to regu- Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1942 edition (CCA), 4,586; (gross), 5.351. lar rates for Rock Products): One page, Times 1 Page \% Page % | 
Sand and gravel, 36%: crushed stone $50; one-half page, $30; one-fourth page, 1 $ 50.00 $ 256.00 $1 
and slag, 26%; mise. non-metallic min- $15 4 40.00 22.00 1 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Chemical Process Industries) 








Activity in the ceramic industry 
(glass, porcelain enamel and white- 
wares or pottery) has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the war. Besides greatly 
increasing demand for ceramic prod- 
ucts, the war has brought about a 
scarcity of metals, opening new mer- 
kets for ceramic products, which re- 
quire little or no critical materials. 


Pottery Products 


New Products — Pottery products 
are made from plentiful materials; 
they can be made hard, durable, and 
to almost any size and shape; as a re- 
sult many new products are now being 
fashioned of pottery instead of metal. 


For instance, a new welding process 
used in shipbuilding utilizes porcelain 
ferrules. A ceramic sandblast nozzle 
has economically and satisfactorily re- 
placed tungsten carbide. Pottery land 
mines are under process of develop- 
ment, and will be required by the army 
in quantities running into the millions. 
Porcelain has replaced metal in instru- 
ment bases and covers, such as watt 
meters. Ceramic ware has even been 
devised for replacing metal in bed 
plates for lathes, and as grinding 
media for cement mills. Ceramic burn- 
ers for industrial furnaces are meet- 
ing with success. 


These are but a few of the countless 
new pottery products devised to serve 
industry and the war effort. This work 
is progressing so rapidly that the fu- 
ture will see a new branch of the pot- 
tery industry recognized as the Special- 
ty Division. 


Dinnerware—For the first time in 
many years, American dinnerware 
manufacturers have virtually no for- 
eign competition. And, in spite of large 
expansion programs, the industry is 
overtaxed in trying to meet military 
and domestic needs. 

In 1929, about 50 per cent of all 
dinnerware sold in the U. S. was im- 
ported from Europe or Asia. Conse- 


quently, even though the American 
pottery industry was of good size, it 
requires more than twice its 1929 ca- 


pacity to meet today’s needs. 


American potters are improving 
processes and methods in order to hold 
the huge post-war American market. 

Art Ware—The artware industry 
has seen rapid growth since the out- 
break of the war in Europe, due to 
cessation of imports. In recent months, 
this growth has been expedited by the 
Curtailment of various metal “objects 
@art” and novelties. Dealers have re- 
Placed extinet lines of novelties, jewel- 
ry, 3 even appliances with readily 
available pottery artware. 

This increased interest in American 
artw: has had the result of interest- 


ing larger manufacturers in this field; 
bringing new capital into the indus- 
try; and, perhape most important, 
causing an influx of good merchan- 
disers who will help the artware in- 
dustry grow after the war. 


Sanitary Ware—Restrictions on the 
use of iron and steel have placed man- 
ufacturers of pottery bathroom fixtures 
in an enviable position. Naval vessels, 
army camps and new industrial plants 
require huge quantities of toilets, 
urinals, service sinks, etc., to say noth- 
ing of war housing requirements. One 
large manufacturer has perfected an 
all-clay bathtub which shows promise 
of replacing cast iron tubs. 

Electrical Porcelain—The electrical 
porcelain industry has been called upon 
to supply large quantities of insula- 
tors for new industrial plants, en- 
campments, war homes and naval ves- 
sels, as well as for radio and other 
electrical equipment used in war. The 
demands for one type of insulator— 
steatite—has been so heavy because of 
radio requirements that some half 
dozen manufacturers have entered this 
field since the war began. An idea of 
the demand can be had from the fact 
that one airplane radio requires 360 
separate steatite parts. 

Spark plugs—another type of elec- 
trical porcelain—are needed in large 
quantities for trucks, armored cars, 
tanks, planes and similar military 
equipment. 

Stoneware—This ancient division of 
the pottery industry has come into its 
own since the war started. Stoneware 
valves, fittings, piping, tanks and spe- 
cial shapes are finding wide application 
in the chemical and explosive indus- 
tries, particularly since stainless al- 
loys are no longer available. 

Floor and Wall Tile—Tile manufac- 
turers are feeling the effects of cur- 
tailed home building. However, they 
have been aggressive in developing 
new uses for their product such as an 
all-tile bathtub and a tile kitchen sink 
complete with drainboard. 

In addition, tile manufacturers are 
active in developing new products such 
as clay pigeons for anti-aircraft prac- 
tice (one order called for 70 million) 
and grinding discs for cement mills. 

Abrasives—While not exactly pot- 
tery, this important division of the 
ceramic industry is grouped with 
whitewares because operations and 
processes are similar. 

Our war machine would be powerless 
in this war of metals without methods 
of working and dressing metal parts. 
As a consequence, the entire abrasives 
industry is on a war footing. Several 
newcomers to the grinding wheel field, 
plus increased facilities of the older 
firms, have increased the size of this 
industry considerably. 
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Glass 


Glass Containers — Production of 
glass containers set an all-time record 
in 1941, when shipments totalled al- 
most 70 million gross, as against 52 
million in 1940. For the first four 
months of 1942, shipments were over 
27 million gross. 

War needs for tin and steel leave 
the glass container industry with the 
major share of responsibility for pack- 
ing food and other commodities. Home 
canning is being encouraged by the 
authorities in order to save food, and 
this increases the demand for wide- 
mouth jars. The war has greatly in- 
creased the need for pharmaceuticals, 
which means increased production of 
medicinal ware. 

Since other types of glass plants 
cannot be readily converted to the effi- 
cient production of glass containers, 
this branch of the industry will un- 
doubtedly undergo large expansion be- 
fore the war ends. 

Special Products — The five-year-old 
“baby” of the glass products field, fiber 
glass, has grown rapidly. Accepted 
immediately after its introduction in 
1936 for many consumer uses such as 
insulation of stoves, refrigerators, 
homes and railway cars (in coarse 
blanket or batt form), and for fire- 
proof, rot-proof use in motors, genera- 
tors, and other industrial equipment, 
fiber glass is being used extensively for 
insulation in the big naval construc- 
tion program. Fiber glass products 
have many markets yet unexploited, 
many novel uses. The diver seeking 
the sunken submarine 0-9 wore elec- 
trically heated fiber glass underwear. 

Fiber glass insulation in a modern 
naval vessel saves about 60 tons in 
weight, which is equivalent to the 
weight of enough fuel for 6 extra days 
away from base. 

A new glass specialty just announced 
is foam glass, a cellular glass which 
weighs only 1/15th as much as ordi- 
nary glass. It appears to have a bright 
future in the low-temperature insula- 
tion field. 

Glass “jewel” bearings have become 
an important American product since 
the beginning of the war. These re- 
place sapphire bearings used in ac- 
curate instruments, because the chief 
source of sapphire bearings—Switzer- 
land—was cut off. 

Other specialties which indicate the 
versatility of the glass industry in- 
clude glass fish net floats to replace 
those formerly imported from Japan; 
glass toilet floats to replace copper; 
glass pumps for acids and corrosive 
liquids; piping for chemical plants; 
glass signs and placques to replace 
metal; and a concrete-imbedded glass 
pipeline is under consideration for a 
long oil pipeline. Other new specialties 
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are glass tubing for dairies to replace 
stainless steel, and large glass pipe up 
to 24 inches in diameter. 


Illuminating Ware Glass lighting 
fixtures have increased in importance 
with the wide acceptance of fluorescent 
lighting, all of which requires glass 
tubing. Production has zoomed in or- 
der to meet the demands of war plants 

both new ones and those that have to 
be re-equipped for efficient night work. 


Flat Glass—Plate and window glass 
are commonly grouped together under 
this heading. Window glass produc- 
tion has climbed steadily since the war. 
In the first half of 1941, production 
was 33 per cent above the previous 
year, while in 1942, the figure for May 
21.4 per cent above 1941. Cur- 
window production is 
at 95.9 per cent capacity. 


was 
rently, 
running 


glass 


Plate glass production took a tum- 
ble with the elimination of automobile 
manufacturing, but increased airplane 
output has taken up some of the slack. 
One large plate glass manufacturer 
has converted to the prefabricated 
home field. Miscellaneous needs such as 
segmented lenses for searchlights, port 
holes for naval vessels, etc., are mount- 
ing to a worthwhile total. 

Optical Glass—This is a vital war 
industry today. Optical produ- 
cers have to supply the chief compo- 
nent of such equipment as range find- 
ers, field glasses, telescopes, periscopes, 
and counffess instruments needed by 
the Army and Navy. One new plant is 
being built to produce this scarce ma- 
terial, another firm has just been in- 
manufacture optical 


glass 


corporated to 
equipment, 

Glass Block—Glass block has enjoyed 
wide popularity since it was first put 
June, 1935. In its 
first year, without benefit of consumer 
advertising, glass block was for 
architectural installations in 32 states. 
By the first of 1940, more than 60,000 
separate installation had been 
completed, using as many as 40 car- 
loads per job. Output figures are not 
tabulated as this product is made by 
only two preducers, but production has 
risen rapidly within the last two years. 

Fine Glassware—At the time of the 
outbreak of the European war, the fine 
glassware industry was almost extinct 
in the United States. Now, however, 
old plants have reopened, new organ- 
izations have been founded, and pro- 
duction has climbed. Also, the market 
for fine glassware has risen in propor- 
tion with the increase in material in- 
come and with the curtailment of other 
items requiring critical materials which 
competed for the purchaser’s dollar. 
The market for ordinary glasses and 
tumblers, of has been a tre- 
mendous one ever since the repeal of 
Prohibition. 


on the market in 


used 


jobs 


course, 


Porcelain Enamel 


This division of the industry nor- 
mally comprises the production of por- 
celain enameled products such as wash- 
machines, refrigerators, 


ing stoves, 
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The Ceramic Industry in 1939 


No. of 

piants 

GLASS 
Flat 


Glass 


glass , 
containers 
Glass tableware 

OPHTHALMIC 
Lenses and fittings 
Optical instruments 
POTTERY 
Floor and wall 
Hotel china 
Sanitaryware 
W hiteware . 
Electrical porcelain 
Others (china, etc.) .... 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Vitreous enamel products 
Enameled sanitary ware 


and lenses 


tile 


18,257 
28,670 
30,210 


6,665 


12.046 


Kkm- 
ploy ees 
salaried Salaries 

and 

wage 
earners 


Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

$1000) 


Cost of 
material 
$1000) 


and 
wages 
$1000) 
27,720 33,849 
41,246 59,893 


36,623 27,033 


16,939 
2,481 


14,209 
1,114 


5,142 
1,706 
6,982 


6,953 
5,420 
7,425 
14,926 8,157 
8.348 7,144 
7,974 3.817 


14,431 20,348 
256 37,596 52,630 





signs, sanitary ware (iron and steel), 
tabletops, kitchen utensils, sinks, store 
fronts, etc. 

Since manufacturers of porcelain 
enameled products are skilled in metal 
working, and because most appliances 
are made on a production line basis 
similar to automobile production, the 
enameling industry was one of the 
early ones to convert to war work. 
These plants are now producing such 
items as life boats, bombs, artillery 
shells and all types of munitions. A 
large percentage of the enameling de- 
partments are engaged in annealing, 
stress relieving and heat treating of 
steel. 

While this division of the ceramic 
industry is essentially a war industry, 
it is looking forward to an enormous 
post-war market for refrigerators and 
other appliances not now available. 

However, not all enameling firms are 
doing work foreign to their usual line. 
Some stove plants are engaged in the 
production of the “Victory” model 
range. Kitchen ware manufacturers 
are busy supplying enameled canteens, 
canteen cups, mess kits, and other field 
equipment. Several companies are busy 
on orders for stoves and commercial- 
type refrigerators for the Army. Other 
supplying porcelain 


yroducers are 
I 
heater tanks for de- 


enameled water 
fense housing. 
Other specialties such as enameled 
hospital ware, enameled instruction 
signs, and light reflectors are being 
made in large quantities for the Army 
and for war-goods manufacturers. 


Sound 


Associations 

American Ceramic Society, 2525 N, 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 
American Vitrified 
Assn., New Castle, Pa. 
Associated Glass & Pottery 
facturers, Century’ Building, 

burgh, Pa. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Association, 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 260 W. Broad- 
way, New York. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 919 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., Box 63, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Selling Strategy That Meets 

Today’s Conditions 

This sixteen-page booklet, 
with illustrations, is an exceptionally 


China Mfers, 


Manu- 
Pitts- 


packed 


well-planned presentation of facts and 


figures concerning today’s selling con- 
ditions. Published by Ceramic Data 
Book. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Glass Review, Century Blde., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co Est. 1879. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Monday. 
Discounts, 10%. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 75.00 Ter 
12 45.00 20.00 
26 35.00 15.00 
52 22.50 2. 7.50 


4% Page 


Ct., Cice- 
Vitreous 


Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th 
ero, Il Published by Chicago 
Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. Free 
(controlled), Trim size, 8%x1l\% Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), Dec., 1941, 3,059. 


Rates— 


Times 


Times 
1 


Page 


1 Page % Page 
$ 70.00 
60.00 
52.50 


l $ 80.00 

6 70.00 
12 60.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
Ceramic Abstracts and The 
the American Ceramic 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
American Ceramic 
Subscription, $1.50. 
Column width, gf Publishes 
Forms close ist. Agency discou! 
N.LA.A. statement on request 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 
Rates— 


7 En 


40.00 


Bulletin of 
Society, » N 
Publi 1 by 


Society Es 22 


Type page, 


( 


1, Page 
36.00 
33.00 


1 Page 
$ 66.00 
3 60.00 
6 52.00 30.00 
2 44.00 26.00 


1 
Solor rates on application. 


( 
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CERAMICS; GLASS 








Ceramie Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, allied ceramic products, 62%; raw mate- 
N Published by Ceramics Pub. Co., rials, 8%; schools, 14%; others, 16%. 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim Rates- 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
lis 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 6 115.00 65.00 41.00 
Statement), 1,650. Rates— 12 97.50 58.50 35.50 
Tir 1 Page % Page % Page Color (red), $19.50; other colors—write 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 for rate card; bleed, 10%. 

6 75.00 50.00 30.00 Ceramic Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 
12 60.00 40.00 25.00 Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 

Pub, Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $6. 

Ceramic Data Book, formerly “Ceramic Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 
Catalogs,” 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Published Sept. or Oct. Forms close 6 
Published by Industrial Publications, weeks preceding Agency discounts, 
Inc Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Free none. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
to mfrs. of clay products and ceramics. ment), 2,500. Rates—l1 page, $70; 2 
Tri size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. pages, $125. 
Next edition, October, 1943-44. Last Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
forms close Sept. 1, 1943. N.LA.A. (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
statement on request Circulation (Pub- 


lisher 


ers 


others, 10%. Rates 
Time 


l 


9 


Every 
basis, 


“s Statement), 6,000. Manufactur- Enamelist, 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, O. 
of clay and ceramic products, 90%; Published by Enamelist Pub. Ca Est. 


1923. Free (controlled). Trfm size, 5% x 





1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. 
$200.00 $365.00 $500.00 Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
180.00 328.50 450.00 N.LA.A. report on request. Circulation 


page over 4, $100 on one time (Sworn), Dec., 1941, 3,012; (gross), 3,152, 
or $90.00 on 3 time basis. Special Stoves, ranges, heaters, 33%; refrigera- 


12 page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages tors, domestic, 14%; commercial, 4%; 
colored cover) complete, 1 time basis, Washing machines, 6%; signs, 4%; cook- 


$1,415.00; 3 time basis, $1,273.50. Special ing utensils, 6%; building field, 8%; other 

3-year bulk rate available. uses, 25%. Rates— 

Color rate, $50. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 $ 19.25 

, 59 E. V: Buren & 6 49.50 30.35 18.15 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., 12 44.00 27.50 16.50 


Chicago. Published by Industrial Pub- 


lications, Inc Est. 1923. Subscription, Enamel Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 


$4. 
10. 


ing 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Published last Thursday of preced- Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $6. 
ing month. Forms close Monday preced- Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5%\. 


N.I.A.A. statement on request. Published March. Forms close 6 weeks 


Agency discounts, none. Circulation preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
(ABC), 1,936; (gross), 2,654. Mfrs. of culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500. 


glass, 


IN 


porcelain enamel, pottery and Rates—1l page, $70; 2 pages, $125 
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Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., Inc, 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Member A.B.P. N.LA.A. statement 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 2,082; 
(gross), 3,118. Large buyers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, 18%; dealers, contractors, 


glaziers, 71%; manufacturers, 9%; 

others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $104.00 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 
6 84.00 48.00 28.00 
2 75.00 42.00 24.00 


12 
Color, $25; bleed, 20%. 


The Glass Industry, 55 W. 42nd St., New 


York. Published by Ogden - Watney 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1921 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 23rd of month preceding date 
of issue. Forms close 13th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (ABC), 964; 
(gross), 1,355. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
6 95.00 60.00 45.00 
2 85.00 50.00 35.00 


12 : 
Color, $30; bleed, $10. 


National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. Published by Budget Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9%x 
14, Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
business. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
13 45.00 25.00 13.00 
26 40.00 22.00 12.00 
§2 35.00 18.00 10.00 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Chemical Process Industries 


Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics; and other specific industries) 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; 





One of the most significant things 
about the impact of the war on the 
chemical process industries is the fact 
that not only were whole new indus- 
tries for the manufacture of such 
things as TNT and smokeless powder 
superimposed upon it, but that it acted 
as a tonic all along the line of indus- 
trial chemical consumption. 


The fact that TNT and smokeless 
powder plants use tremendous quanti- 
ties of chemicals well known, but 
that the expansion of aluminum and 
magnesium production, for instance, 
means a greater demand for such 
things as soda ash and chlorine is often 
overlooked. 

The Federal Reserve Index for chem- 
ical production has shown a steady rise 
since it was started in January, 1941. 
The index has risen from 123 in Jan- 
uary 1941 to 171 in June, 1942, based 
on a 1935-39 average of 100. 

The Chem & Met index of chemical 
consumption, which includes only in- 
dustrial consumption and not smoke- 
less powder, TNT and other direct war 
consumption, also shows a steady rise. 

The Federal Reserve Board index for 
the first quarter of 1942 was close to 
28 per cent above that for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The 
Chem & Met index for industrial con- 
sumption shows a gain of about 12 per 
cent for the same period. 

While it may be a misnomer to re- 
fer to the output of some industries as 
an indication of industrial consumption 
of chemicals, since a good part of the 
finished products of many plants is 
used somewhere in the war program, 
it is important to note that the con- 
version of plants from civilian to war 
purposes has had little effect in cur- 
tailing industries which are ordinarily 
the largest consumers of chemicals. 

The difference in gain between these 
two indexes, some 16 per cent, may be 
taken as an indication of the effect of 
the direct war chemical consumption 
on the whole rising curve of chemical 
process industries production. 

Directly or indirectly, an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the output of the 
chemical process industries finds its 
way into the war effort. They produce 
everything from explosives, gases, and 
medicines to soda ash used in process- 
ing bauxite, for making alumina which 
in turn is converted into aluminum for 
planes, tanks, motor parts, etc.; it is 
estimated that twenty cents out of 
every dollar the government spends for 
war finds its way into the chemical 
process industries. 

To cite a few specific examples, the 
index for chemical consumption in fer- 
tilizers has risen from 25.13 in 1939 to 
36.00 in April 1942. This is due pri- 
marily to the government’s increased 
crop demands. Large use of paper by 
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Chemical Process Industries, 1939 


No. of 
Plants 


Chemicals 
Coke Oven Products ....... 
Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics . 
Explosives and Fireworks... 
Fertilizers 

Glass and Ceramics ... 
Leather, Tanned 

Lime and Cement 

Oil and Fats ee aa 
Paints and Varnishes 

Paper and Pulp 
Petroleum Products 
Rayon and Film .. 
Rubber Goods .. 
Soap and Cleaning 
Other Products 


Compounds. . 
9 


Total 


,633 
559 


261 


»205 


,234 


Cost of 
Materials, 
Power, etc. 
(000) 
509,378 
261,217 
173,782 


Value of 
Output 
(000) 
$1,137,496 
346,978 
512,451 
10,681 
185,684 
554,006 
346,438 
229,582 
630,863 
518,847 
159,867 
2,461,127 
247,066 
902,329 
392,401 
1,401,588 


Wage 
Earners 
83,130 $ 
12,693 
32,749 
8,400 


112 


139 
764 


446 
429 

04 
288,959 
676,997 
.933,264 
78,460 
496,174 
198,673 
845,814 


832 
485 

30 
595 
901 


$11,102,398 
Manufactures 


441 $6,602,944 


of 


981,041 
—Census 





the government is reflected in paper 
and pulp index which rose from 16.15 
in 1939 to 22.42 in April 1942. 

The tremendous use of glass as a 
substitute for metals, particularly for 
containers is indicated in the rise of 
the index figure from 12.51 in 1939 to 
16.70 in 1942. Similar gains show for 
paint and varnish, rayon, textiles, 
plastics, ete. 

During 1941, $896,000,000 was spent 
for new construction in the chemical 
process industries. This was ten times 
the normal rate of new construction. 
In the first five months of 1942, $440,- 
000,000 more was expended for new 
plants indicating an increase even over 
1941. Despite the fact that emphasis 
has generally been taken off new con- 
struction in favor of expanding pro- 
duction from existing facilities for 
most industries, the chemical process 
industries will not be greatly affected, 
because most of their plants are al- 
ready working 168 hours a week, and 
plants for turning out much needed 
synthetic rubber, refineries for making 
high octane gasoline, plants for mak- 
ing more magnesium and similar es- 
sentals will have to be built. 

Because of the vital nature of most 
operations of the chemical process in- 
dustries they have, for the most part, 
high priorities on essential materials. 

The government has placed in the 
lap of the chemical engineer the task 
of turning out a million tons of syn- 
thetic rubber-as soon as possible at a 
cost of close to a billion dollars. This 
one of the most stupendous jobs 
ever undertaken and it means new 
plants, new equipment, new ideas and 
a tremendous increase in the produc- 
tion of such raw materials as alcohol 
and petroleum gases. 

The aluminum program is still be- 
ing expanded, magnesium output must 
be multiplied many times and the ex- 
plosives program is still in the grow- 
ing stage. These are but a few of the 
multitudinous problems that will have 
to be solved oy these industries. 


1S 


Research in the chemical process in- 
dustries has been greatly expanded 
due to the impetus of the war and the 
need for substitutes for materials made 
scarce either by increased needs or 
enemy occupation of important sources. 

New and improved plastics have been 
developed to take the place of scarce 
metals. New synthetic gums for var- 
nishes have been created, enabling the 
paint industry to use domestic drying 
oils like castor and linseed to take the 
place of imported oriental tung oil. 
New compounds for insecticides, sub- 
stitutes for imported anis for drugs 
and flavorings, a rosin which prevents 
cement from scaling, new synthetics 
for making better and harder paints 
and better reclaimed rubber are all 
contributions of chemical research and 
chemical engineering skill that will 
speed victory and provide new markets 
after the war. 

While 1939 census figures do not re- 
flect the impact of the rearmament pro- 
gram on the chemical process indus- 
tries, they show substantial gains over 
1937. Greater efficiency is indicated 
by a slight decline in number of wage 
earners. A corollary is found in the 
huge sums spent for modernization in 
1939. Plants accounting for 86.8 per 
cent of production invested $154,029,000 
in new plants and plant equipment, and 
$197,155,000 in new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. Another $13,928,- 
000 represented the value of plants and 
equipment acquired in a used condition, 
while still another $4,951,000 was un- 
classified. The grand total of these 
expenditures was $370,062,000. 

Power in the chemical process indus- 
tries is placed at 21,387,000 horsepower, 
15,264,517,000 kw. being generated 
and 14,752,091,000 purchased. Genera- 
tors driven by steam engines ha\ 
kw. rating of 418,000; by steam 
bines, 3,059,000; by Diesels and s 
Diesels, 55,000; by other internal « 
bustion engines, 32,000; hydro-tur! 
and water wheels, 458,000. The 
kilowatt rating is 4,022,000. 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


























Relation Between Production and Consumption of Chemicals in War 
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Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 





The manufacture of products in part 
or entirely by chemical processes or 
chemical engineering unit operations 
rather than by assembly of mechanical 
parts are the chemical engineering or 
process industries. 

The chief industries in this group 
are chemicals, ceramics, brick and clay 
products, coke oven products, drugs, 
medicines and cosmetics, food indus- 
tries, textile finishing, explosives and 
fireworks, fertilizers, glass and glass- 
ware, glue, gelatine and adhesives, 
tanned leather, lime and cement, manu- 
factured gas, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases, paint, paper and pulp, 
petroleum products, rayon and allied 
products, rubber goods, soap, glycerine 
and cleaning preparations and sugar. 
A number of miscellaneous small in- 
dustries are also included. 

This huge industry buys raw mate- 
rials from mine, farm and forest 
amounting to over $4,000,000,000 and 
its bill for transportation of raw ma- 
terial and finished products is $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. It is also a large buy- 
er of containers—drums, bags, barrels 
—of tank cars, tankers, and spends 
$500,000,000 a year for such equip- 
ment. Other equipment and supplies 
amount to $250,000,000 additional. 


Every year the chemical process in- 
dustries produce about 18 per cent 
of all manufactured products. 

The raw materials contributed to the 
Process industries by the mines are 
many: Arsenic for insecticides; as- 
Phalts for paints and lacquers; clay for 
glass, ceramics, etc.; coal for coke, 
gas, lent; fuller’s earth for bleach- 
Ing and filtering; iodine for chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals; potash for fertilizers; 
Salt for leather, soap, food, textiles; 
Sand for glass; stone for cement, lime, 


glass; sulphur for explosives, dyes, 
rubbe; te. 


Raw materials of non-mineral origin, 
such as corn and other grain from the 
farmer, include turpentine for solvents, 
varnish, etc.; rye, malt, molasses for 
alcohol; cottonseed, peanuts, olives, co- 
conuts, castor beans, soy beans for oil; 
sumac, logwood, etc., for tanning and 
dyeing; tallow and grease for soap; 
bones, fish scrap, etc., for fertilizers. 

Then the forest yields its cellulose 
from spruce and hemlock for paper 
pulp, rayon and film, its hardwood for 
methanol, charcoal and acetic acid, its 
walnut and chestnut for tanning ex- 
tracts and its pine stumps for turpen- 
tine and resin. 

Similarity of operations, methods of 
distribution and the use of the finished 
product of one industry as the raw ma- 
terial of another, combined with the 
common use of men of technical train- 
ing in executive positions, weld this 
group into a segment of industry. 

Despite the fact that the chemical 
process industries embrace over 50 
separate census classifications and man- 
ufacture a multitudinous variety of 
products, they are so closely related in 
fact by their dependence upon the pro- 
duction techniques and processes of 
chemical engineering as to be one great, 
coherent market for the numerous 
items of equipment, construction mate- 
rials and raw materials that the chem- 
ical engineer uses in his operations. 

They are all producers of chemical 
materials or products in one form or 
another — materials or products that 
must be put through several of the unit 
processes of chemical engineering in 
the course of manufacture. 

The final products of the chemical 
manufacturer become the raw materials 
of other process industries. So much 
so, in fact, that the individual chemical 
manufacturer usually finds his largest 
market among other chemical manufac- 
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turers or among the other industries of 
the process group. 

The chemical process industries nor- 
mally account for about 25 per cent of 
all private industrial construction. The 
government program of financing con- 
struction of plants for chemicals and 
explosives drove the total 1941 figure 
to $896,000,000—about ten times the 
normal rate. Contracts for private in- 
dustrial building construction in the 
process industries declined slightly in 
1941 to $115,539,000. The South was 
the leading area in chemical plant con- 
struction. 

The engineering problems involved 
in developing and improving production 
processes are ultimately solved by 
equipment, construction materials, and 
raw materials. Add to this creative 
activity the need for continuous re- 
placement of equipment in _ plants 
where the natural wear and tear of 
operation is greatly aggravated by 
factors of corrosion, erosion, high tem- 
peratures and high pressures and you 
acquire a fair idea of the sales poten- 
tials of the chemical process industries 
market. 

The chemical process industries use 
a wide variety of equipment. They use 
everything in the way of general man- 
ufacturing equipment that is used by 
industries in general. Much standard 
equipment ordinarily sold to power 
plants is also required by the process- 
ing division of the business. 

The wide variety of equipment used 
by the chemical processing industries 
is indicated by the following list. 


Agitators Insulation 

Air conditioning Kettles 

Air filters Materials handling 
Air washers Meters 

Belting Mixers 

Blowers Motors 

Buildings Oil and gas burners 
Building material Package and label 
Centrifugals machinery 
Compressors Pipe and fittings 
Condensers Plate work 
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Quick Gacts About Ind 











Circulation — ABC 
Field Served 


“Chemical Enginee 








mental material, and men in the in- 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 

Industrial and Engineering 4ustries have been quick to recog- 
Chemistry ‘overs the entire range nize anda rely on its authoritative 

cess industries and is readin quailty. 

e oon). Th, EDITORIAL PROGRAM 

The generous allowance of 1500 
pages in the Industrial Edition per- 
mits the editors to offer a broad 
am. All five im- 
executives, plant 
>ngineers, development 
| men, and consultants 
f material that is in- 
vital to each. Statis- 
and data tables 
nd of chemical engi- 
bles these men to com- 
ire new methods with those exist- 
ing in their Much 


mation is av wien le n 


charts 


f this in- 
ywwhere 

else in print. Because of its owner 
ship, Industrial poe Engineering 
EDITORIAL CBGARIEA TION Chemistry nas ace fo many 
I Harrison E. Howe heads the ‘SOurces olf iniormat not open to 
yew ther publication in the field. 
is, 1 have ap- 
important 

new developments 


A FUNCTIONAL DIVISION OF 
EDITORIAL MATERIAL 

Because no one publication can 
render service to all five 
factors saan the Process In- 
dustries, Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry is broken down into 
separate editions. A func- 
nal grouping of editorial material 
ras the basis of this division. 


three 
ules 


|. Industrial Edition, for produc- 
n, executive, engineering, devel- 
pment and chemical men in the 
lants. 

2. Analytical Edition of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, for the 
plant chemists, to keep them sup- 
plied with the latest and best meth- 

industrial 


] 
I iar 


experts 


( 
Aida 


ds of chemical control of 


kK] 
ror smc 
A WiCillo. 


Chemical Engineering News, 
lished nthly, for han- 

news of persons and indus- 
market qu up-to-the- 
ute summaries. This edition has 
wn circulation which runs about 
10,000 ahead of Industrial and En- 
yineering Chemistry. It is not 


rrect, funda- A.B.C. 


Ui; UA 


twice m 


teyt > 
tations, 


{ Industrial pa Engineer- its « 


ing Chemistry, In this way the 


paper has been able to maintain its 


reputation |! 
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CIRCULATION 

The current, net paid circ 
of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, ABC total, stands at 
23,152, the largest circulation avail- 
able to advertisers in the Chemic 
Process Industries. Here y 
find the all-important five 
who must be cultivated. 

These subs sc 
by mail, mpletely v 
There no field selling 
miums, mn é 


sol subs 


ttion 


ved with Americ 
Society dues. Since tl 
ever, it has | 
subscription 
passed all 
records. 


READER INTEREST 
Advertisers know 
newal rates mean high r 
terest and high acvertian Iv alue 
The uniformly high subscri I 
newal rate of flee tine 1] and Engi 
neering Chemistry is am 
dence that its readers are interested 
in and litorial n 


that 


value its editorial 


Circulation Growth 
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Conveyors Power plant equip- 
Corrosion resistant ment 
materiais Power trans. equip- 
Crushers ment 
Distilling apparatus Presses 
Dust collectors Pumps 
Dryers and ovens Refractories 
Electrical equipment Refrigeration equip- 
Elevators ment 
Evaporators Regulators 
Fans Rubber and rubber 
Filling machines 
Filters 
Filter presses 
Furnaces 
Gears 
Glass and enamel 
Grinders 
Heat exchangers 
Heating and ven- 
tilating 
Hydraulic equipment 
Industrial cars 
Instruments 


lining 
Scales 
Screens 
Steam specialties 
Stone and ceramic 
ware 
Tanks 
Transformers 
Valves 
Water treatment 
equipment 
Welding equipment 


Depreciation and obsolescence are 
higher than in most other industries, 
due as much to the rapidity of tech- 
nical advance as to the severe condi- 
tions under which plants and equip- 
ment must operate. 

The chemical process industries are 
dependent upon coal, oil, gas and elec- 
tricity, not alone for fuel and power as 
sources for heat and energy, but also 
as raw materials and actual reagents 
in its manufacturing processes. Great 
electrochemical plants often require 
more current than large cities. Hydro- 
carbons from petroleum and natural 
gas are the bases for the rapidly grow- 
ing organic chemical industry that 
supplies the chemical process industries 
with solvents, plastics and new syn- 
thetic fibers. Coal is the underlying 
basis for a great many chemical oper- 
ations. 

Steam is used in these industries for 
generating electrical power, for steam- 
driven pumps, fans and blowers and 
also for heating jacketed kettles, stills 
and other equipment. About three times 
as much steam is used for process op- 
eration as for power generation. 

In the last few years there has been 
rapid development in the control of 
technical processes involving the use of 
a variety of new instruments as well as 
methods of processing. 

A broad survey of industrial buying 
habits indicates that in the great ma- 
jority of plants the selection of makes 
and brands of equipment, construction 
materials and raw materials is princi- 
pally the responsibility of men con- 
cerned with plant operations. The re- 
sults of this survey break down as fol- 
lows: 

BUYING FACTORS 


Recommend Select Authorize 
purchase make order 
—————-per cent 
Production man- 
agement ...... 86 61 38 
Plant administra- 
tion . 85 68 68 
General adminis- 
SE eésenecsce @ 54 62 
Chemical and other 
engineers ..... 93 67 31 
Chemists . 31 ll 
Research men... 72 28 21 


The manufacture of tires and tubes 
and other rubber products little known 
a generation ago, or not known at all, 
has grown into a $900,000,000 industry. 
Petroleum refining is a $2,500,000,000 
industry. Rayon production reached a 
new high in 1939 with products valued 
at more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 
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Chemicals and Allied Plants by 
Value of Output 
% of 
No. of Total 
Plants Value 
$5,000 to $19,999 co. on 0.7 
$20,000 to $49,999........... 7 1.! 
$50,000 to $ »245 2. 
$100,000 to $249,999......... ,56 6. 
$250,000 to $499,999......... 975 9.£ 
$500,000 to $999,999......... 3S 11. 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999 _ 3s 16.8 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 ‘ 5 14.6 
$5,000,000 and over d 35.8 
i ie Vaiee see 99.9 
1939 Census of Manufactures 





The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
covering the plastics industry lists 32 
establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of coal! tar resins, with produc- 
tion totaling 152,121,989 pounds as 
compared to 131,568,162 pounds in 
1937. The value of 1939 production was 
placed at $29,406,947 as compared to 
$23,583,627 in 1937. Over fifty per 
cent of the coal-tar resins produced 
in the United States is used in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes and 
lacquers. 

The total value of all plastics pro- 
duction in 1939, according to the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, amounted to 
$79,752,810, as compared with $61,877,- 
690 in 1937. The number of establish- 
ments reporting totaled 56, including 
plants manufacturing nitrocellulose, 
cellulose acetate and coal-tar resins. 

The soy bean is a new crop for which 
the chemical industry has developed 
many new, important applications. A 
tremendous increase in production of 
soy beans has followed recognition of 
their usefulness in many forms and in 
many fields. Land formerly used for 
production of staple farm products, of 
which too much was already being 
raised, is now devoted to soy beans, 
thus laying the foundation for a new 
industry in this country. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business ac- 
counted for distribution of chemicals 
and allied products valued at $4,893,- 
634,000, produced by 8,954 establish- 
ments. Interplant transfers amounted 
to $194,944,000. The remainder was 


divided as follows: 
Amount % of 
$(000) Total 

To own wholesale branches.1,159,372 31.3 
To own retail stores 38,150 
To wholesalers and jobbers. 769,322 
To export intermediaries 20,452 
To retailers for resale...... 321,701 
Export airect to foreign 

buyers ; eae , 2,402 
To industrial users... 1,226,909 
To consumers at retail 100,381 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 1,680 wholesalers of chemicals 
and paints, with sales of $281,002,000. 
There were 69 wholesalers of dyestuffs, 
with sales of $28,486,000; 49 whole- 
salers of explosives, $2,824,000; 287 
wholesalers of industrial chemicals, 
$112,137,000; 29 of naval stores, $19,- 
177,000; 623 of paints and varnishes, 
$51,608,000; all other, 623, $66,770,000. 


Exports—Imports 


Since the low point of 1932, exports 
of chemicals and related products have 


ms 


increased almost constantly, the 1949 
total being over $221,000,000. Coal tar 
products accounted for $28,449,000; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, $29,269,000; chemical  special- 
ties, $38,449,000; industrial chemicals, 
$53,646,000; pigments, paints and var- 
nishes, $22,434,000; fertilizers and ma- 
terials, $20,224,000; explosives, $20, 
868,000; soap and toilet preparations, 
$8,525,000. Coal tar chemicals regis- 
tered a gain of almost 50 per cent. 
Colors and dyes doubled. 

Imports aggregated $58,251,000, di- 
vided as follows: Coal tar products, 
$9,034,000; medicinal and pharmacev- 
tical preparations, $4,604,000; indus- 
trial chemicals, $13,334,000; pigments, 
paints and varnishes, $995,000; ferti- 
lizers and materials, $27,207,000: ex- 
plosives, $437,000; soap and _ toilet 
preparations, $2,640,000. 

Exports in 1929, the golden year of 
American industry, were only $152,- 
063,000; imports, $143,940,000. 

Exports during the first nine months 
of 1941 were 10.5 per cent above the 
1940 rate. 

Fertilizers 

The 764 plants engaged in manufac- 
ture of fertilizers had a 1939 output 
valued at $185,684,000, a slight decline 
from 1937, the Bureau of the Census 
reports. The salaried personnel num- 
bered 2,666, with salaries of $5,251,000, 
while 18,744 wage earners drew $13, 
678,000. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work was $128,630,000. 
The value added by manufacture was 
$57,055,000. In addition, fertilizers 
made as secondary products of other 
industries were worth $9,889,000. Pro- 


duction was divided as follows: 
Tons 
(000) 
Complete fertilizers ‘ 5,088 
Potash superphosphate .... 233 
Superphosphates, not 
ammoniated: 
For sale rere | 23,937 
Made and consumed in 
same establishments 
Bone meal MS 
Ammoniated superphos- 
phates swan 
Other ammoniated fertilizers 
Other fertilizers 
Tankage 


Soap, Insecticides 

The 264 establishments engaged in 
manufacture of soap had a 1939 out- 
put of $302,634,000, a slight gain over 
1937. They paid $8,608,000 to 3,630 
salaried men and $18,801,000 to 13,624 
wage earners. The cost of materials, 
etc., was $161,003,000, and the value 
added by manufacture, $141,623,000. 

Some of the leading products in 1939 
were toilet soap, $64,920,000; white 
laundry soap, $29,888,000; yellow laun- 
dry soap, $27,753,000; granulated, pow- 
dered and sprayed soap, $75,632,000; 
packaged soap chips and flakes, $24, 
985,000; bulk soap chips and flakes, $9 
582,000; packaged washing powders, 
$5,507,000; packaged cleansers and 
scouring powders containing sop, $6,- 
948,000; shaving soap, $8,429,000; 
liquid soap, not including pac@ 
shampoos, $3,340,000. 


Value 

(000) 
$117,666 
4,825 
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fET’S CATALOG FILE 

the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 

this file are used by important pro- 
es of materials or goods in the mak- 
. of which, chemical processes, rather 
mechanical operations, have the most 
portant part. Individuals reached are 
sineers and executives in charge of pro- 
tion and plant maintenance, officials of 
» product development and purchasing 
partments and other important factors 
the specification and purchase of equip- 
ot, materials, supplies and repair parts. 
present, Sweet's is used also in hundreds 
offices and 


government procurement 


ping agencies. 


INDIVIDUAL USERS 


Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
industrial plant officials show that each 
eet's Catalog File is used, on the aver- 
e, by more than seven individuals. 


DISTRIBUTION—10,000 OFFICES 


emical Manufacturing Plants... . 


verage and Food Product Plants.. 21% 


GE Ree ees 14% 
eper and Pulp Mills............ 9% 
troleum Refineries ............ 9% 
ast Furnaces and Smelters....... 1% 
het Process Industries Plants... 11% 
Wernment Offices ..........000. 3% 


Y SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 

fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
b Sweet's, rather than in individually- 
und form because any of the hundreds 


t catalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
antly, whenev«r wanted. 
eet’'s can’t | 
ttalogs in S 
P-to-date, pre 
mation and 
Yance, (Cat 
ouble and m 


Catalogs in 
filed in the wrong place. 
‘ts, being automatically 
it the use of obsolete in- 
sequent delay and an- 
zs in Sweet’s save time, 
y for all concerned. 
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WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 
EOPLE use Sweet’s Catalog File to 
study and compare the advantages of 
competing products, to determine which of 
them best meet their specific requirements, 
to select those which appear to be worth 
further inquiry or, as it happens in many 
cases, to decide which shall be specified or 


ordered. 


The catalog you file in Sweet’s is placed 
in this constantly used information source 
in anticipation of this critical moment. 
Make sure, therefore, that it contains essen- 
tial and adequate information on your 
products, remembering that this may be 
your best opportunity to get action which 


will lead to an order. 


Expert advice on effective organization 
and design of essential product information 
in catalog form may be had through mem- 
bers of Sweet's consulting staff whose serv- 
ices are available to clients without extra 


charge. 






WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 
= is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 


receipt of orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


yo INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Nineteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 
ticular requirements and to assist you in 


every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Blidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 









We. 


DETROIT—2457 Woodward Ave....Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 


PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—Professional Bidg..Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—721 Olive St.......... Chestnut 7390 
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There were 774 manufacturers of in- 
secticides, fungicides and related in- 
dustrial and household chemical com- 
pounds in 1939, with products valued at 
$93,444,000, a gain of 17.3 per cent over 
1937. Production included agricultural 
insecticides and fungicides, $20,098,000; 
household insecticides and repellents, 
$18,114,000; disinfectants, $7,461,000. 
The household classification was divided 
as follows: 

Fly sprays, $7,837,000; insect pow- 
der, $1,223,000; fluorite powders and 
mixtures, $422,000; moth repellents, 
$2,152,000; other, $6,480,000. 

Manufacturers of cleaning and pol- 
ishing preparations had a 1939 output 
valued at $89,777,000, a gain of 16.5 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
establishments increased from 5610 to 
637. 


Associations 

American Chemical Society, 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, 50 E. 41st St., New York. 

American Institute of Chemists, 
Broadway, New York. 

American Potash Institute, 
t., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Assn. of American Soap 
rine Producers, 381 Fourth 
York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Amer- 
ican Vegetable Oils and Fat Indus- 
tries, National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Chemical 
Ave., New 

Chlorine 
New York. 

Essential 
Fifth Avenue, 

Manufacturing 
U. S.. Woodward 
D. C. 

National Assn. 
infectant Mfrs., 
York. 

Society of 


1155 


233 
1155 16th 


& Glyce- 
Ave., New 


Foundation, 654 Madison 
York. 

Institute, 50 E. 41st St., 
Oil Assn. of U. 
New York. 
Chemists Assn. of 
Bldg., Washington, 


S., 220 


of Insecticide & Dis- 
110 E. 42nd St., New 
Chemical Industry, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Assn. of U. S. A., 260 Broadway, 
York. 


Mfrs. 
New 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
What Your Customers Need to Know 

About Your Products 

A hundred-page report prepared by 
a staff of research specialists based on 
a long series of interviews with men 
in the field which tells in the words of 
these men what headlines, phrases, 
pictures, techniques will attract atten- 
tion, stimulate interest, and compel ac- 
tion in advertising copy. Issued by 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 
Chemical Industries Hi-Spots 


tabloid format, this six- 
acts as a digest of 
Chemical Indus- 


Issued in 
page publication 
articles appearing in 
tries. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 


Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, $%xi1 Ss. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th and 25th. 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), (Swern), Dec., 1941, 33,6015 
gross, 34,417. Mfg. companies and offi- 
cials, 12%; works executives, 7%; engi- 
neers, 8% sales and advertising per- 
sonnel, 1% independent laboratories, 
consulting chemical and metallurgical 
engineers, 14%; professors and instruc- 
tors, 15% chemical engineering stu- 
dents, 10%; engineering schools and col- 
leges, 2%; research directors, chemists 
and metallurgists, 27%: others, 4%. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $270; 12 
pages, $250 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1902. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished about 18th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
A. B. P. N. L. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 19,402; (gross), 
21,187. Mfg. companies and executives 
18%; technical works executives, 13%; 
research directors, chief and plant chem- 
ists, 15%; engineers, 17%; sales and ad- 
vertising personnel, 3%; independent 
laboratories, consulting chemical and 
metallurgical engineers, 13%; professors 
and instructors, 3%; unclassified, 3%; 
chemical engineering students, engineer- 
ing schools and colleges, public libraries. 
10%; others, 5%. Rates per page—Less 


than 3 pages, $255. 


20%. 


204 
. 199 
12 : 194 
$50; y= $35. 
additional data see 
20 and 121 


Engineering Catalog, 
York. Published by 
hold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%4x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published August 30. Forms close 
May ist Cash discount, sliding scale. 
Circulation (Sworn), Dec., 1941, 14,300. 
Rates—l page, $285; 2 pages, $405; 3 
pages, $520; 4 pages, $570; 5 pages, $685; 
6 pages, $800; 7 pages, $900. 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published by Trade- 
press Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly 10th ex- 
cept October semi-monthly. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 6,626; (gross), 7,508. Mfg. com- 
panies and officials, 39%; works execu- 
tives, 6% engineers, 4%; research di- 
rectors, 12%; sales and advertising per- 
sonnel, 6%; independent laboratories, 
10%; others, 23%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $170.00 $ 95.00 

6 145.00 80.00 

12 120.00 65.00 
Standard colors, $40; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 125. 


Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 
annually October 25 as the 13th issue of 
Chemical! Industries Rates for Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Catalog section and 
Equipment and Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-year 
contract 1 page, $240; 6 pages, $150; 8 
pages, $140. Catalog inserts furnished 
by advertiser—2 pages (1 sheet), $300; 
8 pages, $650; 16 pages, $1,100. 
Standard colors (red, blue, green), 
bleed, $20 per page 

tates in buying sections % page 
2%) only unit accepted, based on 
contract—1l1 unit, $50: 6 units, 
units, $25; 24 units, $20; 48 
72 units, $17. 

Chemical Equipment Preview, 737 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Putman Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published bi-monthly, Jan. 15. 
Forms close Ist month of issue. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Jan.- 
Feb., 1942, 27,459; (gross), 28,398. Brew- 
eries, distilleries and wineries, 5%: chem- 
icals, 8% ceramics, 11% equipment 
mfrs., 7%; fertilizers, 6%: gas com- 
panies, utilities, 6%: paints, varnishes, 
9% and pulp products, 6%; others, 


6: paper 
12%. Member N.B.P.A. Rates (rates are 


Color, 
For 


pages | 


insert between 


330 W. 
Rein- 


Chemical 
42nd St., New 


4% Page 
$ 55.00 
45.00 
35.00 


$20; 


(3 %x 
3-year 
$35; 12 
units, $18; 
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30, 1942,] 


total withi: 
3 4x4 % 
$ 94.00 
3 94.00 
6 89.00 


used 


based on 
year)— 
Times 

1 


space one 
7x5 7x10 
$188.00 $37 6.00 
178.00 6.00 
168.00 296 .00 
12 84.00 148.00 285.00 
Standard color (7x10 only), $50 ther 
color rates on application. Bleed, 10%, 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 
W. 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, all editions, $6; industria] 
analytical editions, $4.00; news edition 
only, $2.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Industrial edition published 
Ist; analytical edition, 15th of publica- 
tion month. Forms close: industria! edj- 
tion, 10th preceding, analytical! 1st. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 23,152; (gross), 23,787. Companies 
and officials, 16%; works executives, 8%: 
independent engineers and _ chemists, 
11%; instructors, 10%; research direc- 
tors, 27%; independent laboratories, 14%: 
others, 14%. Rates—based on space used 
in one year—1l1 page, $230; 6 pages, $210: 
12 pages, $200; 24 pages, $190. 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 20%. 

For additional data see pages 122-123. 


Journal of Chemical Education, Easton, 
Pa. Published by Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11\% Type page, 7x10. Published 
22nd preceding. Forms close 15th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,441; 
(gross), 6,275. Professors and teachers, 
57%; college and high school libraries, 
22%; chemistry students, 8%; industrial 
laboratories, 10%; misc., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 70.00 45.00 30.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, $10 


Oil and Soap, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Published by American Oil Chem- 
ists Society. Est. 1924. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,200 paid, 1,500 gross 
Rates— 
Times % Page 

1 $ 35.00 

30.00 

25.00 


% Page 
$ 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 


1 Page 
$ 95.00 
6 75.00 
12 65.00 
Standard color, $10. 


Oll Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 
New York. Published by Schnell Pub 
Co., Ine. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x15%. Type page, 8 13/16x13%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day noon preceding issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 6,924; 
(gross), 7,680. Manufacturers, 60%; 
wholesalers, 24%; misc., 16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page v3 Page 4 Page 
$110.00 70. 00 $ 50.00 
90.00 57.00 38.00 
86.00 51.00 35.00 
80.00 46.00 28.00 


Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W 
3ist St.. New York. Published by Mac- 
Nair-Dorland Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discount, none. Cir- 
culation (ABC) net, 3,146; (gross), 4,050. 
Soap mfrs. and convertors, 27%; sanitary 
chem. mfrs. and supply houses 32%; 
proprietary chem. products mfrs., 11%: 
others, 30%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $110.00 

6 90.00 

12 80.00 
Color, $20; bleed, $15 


Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 31st St.. New 
York. Published by MacNair-! yrland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim_ size, 9x1- 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. Forms 
close Jan. 1. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and Sant: 
tary Chemicals”). Rates—1 page. $80: * 
pages, $140; 3 pages, $180—-one year con- 
tract; 1 page, $70; 2 pages, $120 page>. 
$150—three year contract. 


Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. Pu Est 
by The American Soybean Assn ise 
1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim ned 
8%x11%. Type page 7x10. Publis 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount’ 
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% Page 
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15-0 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 16-page catalog, $1,520; 24-page catalog, Better Crops With Plant Food, 1155 16th 


ment 5,415. Soybean growers, 29%; $2,080. Charges for other sizes on re- St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Published 
rise grain dealers, 49%; college and U. 8S. quest. On all sizes, typography as de- by American Potash Institute, Inc. Est. 
12.] D. A taff, 4%; others, 18%. Rates— sired. On size 4, charge includes one 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page extra color throughout. On size 8 or Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10th. 
sa 1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 25.00 larger, charge includes one extra color Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
i€ 6 85.00 45.00 23.75 on first and last pages. Branch offices 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
+10 12 $2.50 42.50 22.50 in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, ment), total 18,834. Rates— 
6.00 Standard color, $20. Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phila- Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
6.00 delphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
16.00 Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- For additional data see pages 126-127. 6 43.00 26.50 13.50 
00 dustries, 119 W. 40th St., New York. “ 12 40.00 25.00 12.50 
ther Compiled and distributed by Sweet's anna megtnter of Amesican Manufne- Commercial Fertilizer, 223 Courtland St., 
2 Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge (Ree MANUFACTURING INDU ) N. E., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by 
: Corp. Est. ~¢ A file of manufacturers’ see MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Subscrip- 
y, 332 catalogs, used as a source of buying in- “aN tion, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Publishec 
d by formation by engineers and executives CAnaDA 1st. ) leas DF ty Amy dies 
1909, in charge of production and plant Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- counts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Strial maintenance, Officials of the product de- tries, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. Statement), 1,873; (gross), 2,193. Rates— 
dition velopment and purchasing departments Ppyblished by Westman Publications, Ltd. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Type and other important factors in the speci- Pst. 1917. Subscription, $3.50; U. S. A., 1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
lished fication and purchase of equipment, ma- $4 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 6 55.00 33.00 20.00 
blica- terials, supplies and repair parts. Lent Published 10th. Forms close 25th pre- 12 50.00 30.00 18.00 
edi- to qualified offices for one year. Trim ceding. Agency discounts, 13%. Circula- Journal of the American Society of 
Ist, page size, 8%x1l. Issued in late Spring. tion (CCAB) Dec., 1941, gross, 3,061. Agronomy, P. O. Box 353, Geneva, N. Y. 
lation No agency discount. No cash discount. Rates— Published by American Society of Ag- 
panies Standard combination allowance to Times 1 Page % Page % Page ronomy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $5. Type 
8, 8%; clients who distribute catalogs in more 1 $ 75.00 $ 39.00 $ 20.00 page, 44%x7. Published 15th. Forms close 
mists, than one of the four Sweet’s Catalog 6 70.00 37.00 19.00 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
direc- Files for the engineering and industrial 12 65.00 35.00 18.00 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
14%; markets. (See Engineering ¢ onstruction, Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. Dec., 1941, 1,860; gross, 1,880. Rates 
» used Power Plant and Manufacturing Indus- Times 1 page % page 4 page 
$210; tries sections of Market Data Book.) FERTILIZERS 1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
Distribution (Swern), 10,500. Chemical 6 36.00 99 50 13.50 
manufacturing plants, 24%; beverage American Fertilizer, 1330 Vine St., Phila- 12 32 00 20.00 12.00 
wine and food product plants, 23%; textile delphia. Published by Ware Bros. Co. 7 os Bhi - 
sor! plants, 15%; paper and pulp mills, 10%; Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Soil Seience, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
aston, petroleum refineries, 8%; blast furnaces 7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams & 
mical and smelters, 4%; other process indus- alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days Wilkins. Est 1916. Subscription, $5. Pub- 
ciety. tries plants, 16%. There are nine stand- preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5 lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Trim 
size, ard sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet’s, tates— size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Agency 
ished ranging from 4 pages to 36 pages. Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
N. Charges for complete service—including 1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
y dis- catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 13 45.00 30.00 18.00 1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 13.50 
5,441; tribution—4-page catalog, $668; 8-page 26 35.00 23.00 15.00 6 27.00 15.00 8.50 
chers, catalog, $960; 12-page catalug, $1,240; Color, $20.00. i2 24.00 13.00 7.50 
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The Largest CHEMICAL ENGIN 


1336 Pages 


15,000 Catalogs 


12,118 Plants 
27,000 Men 








Making the Most of Your Catalog Dollars 








The entire function of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG is to pro- 
vide low-cost, cooperative distribu- 
tion of manufacturers’ catalogs to all 
the key men in the active buying 
plants of the Process Industries. This 
undertaking, its history and advan- 
tages, and how YOU can benefit from 
it, are described on these pages. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CAT- 
ALOG gives you complete catalog 
coverage of the whole process field. 
It provides a broad and permanent 
distribution of basic buying data to 
all the men and plants you have to 
sell. Because its purpose is to serve 
the buyer when he is actually “in the 
market”, it offers a long proven and 
economical means of backing up all 
other promotion activities and assur- 
ing a final, complete industrial cov- 
erage, at the lowest cost per catalog 


dollar. 


An Industry Sponsored 
Service 
Back in the days of the first World War. 


the American Institute of Chemical Engi 
neers appointed a “Committee on Catalogs” 
to find a publisher who would produce a 
true, reference catalog for the, at the time, 
new Chemical Process Industries. Such a 
publisher was found, and the ( HE MICAIT 
ENGINEERING CATALOG came into be 
Since then, 
the original committee has been enlarged 
to include representatives of other techni 
cal organizations in the Process Industries, 


ing twenty-seven years ago. 


and has continually guided the policies of 
the CATALOG. Names such as Lawrence 
W. Bass, William M. Grosvenor, A. E. 
Marshall, Foster Dee Snell (to name but a 
few of the Committee) are familiar to all 
in the Process Industries. Add to this the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
The American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, The Salesmen’s Asso 
ciation of the American Chemical Indus 
, and one sees, immediately, what 
is meant by “Industry Sponsored”. This 
sponsorship, and the wide acceptance of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
as an authoritative source of information 
are of great importance to manufacturers 
of equipment and materials for the Process 
Industries 


trv, ete 


We Prepare, Print, Distrib- 
ute, Merchandize 


With twenty-seven years of catalog expe- 
rience behind us, we are ready to offer you 
a complete service on your catalogs. At 
your request, we will take over the whole 
burden of Catalog writing and prepara- 
tion. Then we will print it for you. Pre- 
prints or reprints of catalogs, for direct 
mail purposes, can be supplied, in addi- 
tion to the annual distribution of your 
story in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG. Your catalog will then be 
distributed to every plant in the Process 
Industries that has sufficient buying pow- 
er to make it worth sales effort. But we 
do not stop there. Throughout the year 
we merchandize your catalog. calling on 
the men who have CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG on their desks, 
bringing to their attention the equipment 
described, urging them to make better use 
of the material in this important guide. 
We continually refer people to the pages 
of this Catalog for information on mate- 
rials and equipment. As new companies 
come into existence during the year, they 
are immediately covered by CHEMICAT 
ENGINEERING CATALOG. 


Buying Power Distribution 


Years of research in the Process Indus- 
tries permit us to guarantee that infor- 
mation on your products will reach more 
actual buving power through the pages of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
than through any other media. Because 
of our knowledge of this field. we are able 
to place the CATALOG in the hands of 
manufacturing executives and engineers 
without regard to their titles, previous edu 
cation, or any other factor save their iden- 
tification as buyers of equipment and ma 
terials—the men you must reach if there 
is anv selling to be done. In the four 
“A” groups of industry ($125,000 or more) 
we are reaching over 20,000 executives, en- 
gineers, operating. development and chem- 
ical men alone. These are the BIG men 
in the BIG industries. They are the men 
who must know about your product if that 
product is to be in their vlants. With a 
distribution of 15,000 CATALOGS in 12,118 
plants. you cover a total of 27,000 men who 
are doing 90% of the buying in an $8.- 
000.000.000.00 market. This isthe AUTHEN- 
TIC BUYING POWER of the Process In- 
dustries. You are, indeed, making the 
most of vour Cataloe dollars if CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERING CATALOG distrib- 


utes your data. 
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26 Industries 


527 Manufacturers 


$8,000,000,000 Market 


Represented 








Redistribution of Catalogs 

For many years we have been putting 
old copies of CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG to work for 
you—a plus value many people do not 
recognize. As a new edition of the 
CATALOG comes off the presses, the 
previous year’s copy is sent to some 
accredited engineering school. Here 
it is used to train students in the use 
of material, and helps them identify 
equipment and manufacturers. In 
these chaotic days this is an espe- 
cially valuable service when so many 
special, intensive courses are being 
given. In this way, the men to whom 


the Process Industries must look for 
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technical guidance in the future, 
make a habit of using CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG at the 
outset of their careers. Here, as a 
CATALOG “extra” to you, we reach 


the “buyers of tomorrow”. 


Complete Sales Promotion 
Service 

In addition to seeing that your cata- 
log reaches the right man at the right 
time, we supply you with a Distribu- 
tion List of 27,000 men we reach, the 
men that are doing the real buying to- 
day. This ideal list is divided by 
industries, and further divided geo- 
this 
tremely helpful for both direct mail 


graphically. In way it is ex- 


and personal sales work. Selective 
mailings, as well as complete-run 
mailings can be made from our sten- 
cils. Long experience in this field 
enables us to give you valuable coun- 
to take over all the 


sel, and even 


details of a campaign, when requested. 


Customer companies also _ receive, 
twice a month, bulletins notifying 
them of new sales opportunities cre- 
ated by the organization of new com- 
panies, or additions of new develop- 
ments or processes in existing plants. 
These leads have frequently opened 
the way to very valuable and endur- 


ing sales relations. 


What It Costs 

There are three basic catalog propo- 
sitions offered to you by CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG: 


If you print and have us distribute 
which gives individuality and, at the 
same time has all the advantages of 
economy and lasting distribution 
prices are from $707 for an eight- 
page catalog unit. 





If we print and distribute, with pre- 
prints or reprints at a nomindl cost, 
prices start at $1010 for an eight- 
page insert catalog. 


If a budget is really limited, stand- 
ard catalog pages may be the wisest 
form in which to present your facts. 


A single page costs $285. 





MECHANICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Page minimum. Trim size 8% x 11, 
type page 7% x10. Publisher sets. 
Standardized typography. No bleeds 
or color. Complete plates not ac- 
cepted. Individual catalog of 8 
pages or larger accepted: may 
carry bleed and color. Maximum 
work size 842 x 11%. Further de- 
tails from publisher. 


RATES 


All contracts cover catalog pages. 
necessary index headings, mailing 
list and sales bulletin service. 
Prices on Request. 

Cover catalogs may be supplied by 
manufacturer's own printer if de- 
sired, but must meet definite me- 
chanical requirements for binding. 











Publishers 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-4430 


Executive Personnel: President, Ralph Rein- 
hold; Vice-Presidents, Phillip H. Hubbard, 
Francis M. Turner; Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, H. Burton Lowe. 

Publishing Director of Chemical Engineering 
Catalog: H. Burton Lowe. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York: Wm. H. Relyea, Jr., and W. F. 
Traendly, 330 W. 42nd St., Tel. Bryant 9-4430. 


Cleveland: E. M. Buck, 1133 Leader Bldg., 
Tel. Prospect 5583. 


Chicago: G. E. Cochran, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Tel. Harrison 7218. 


Philadelphia: John T. Fosdick, 12 S. 12th St. 


San Francisco: Roy M. McDonald, 580 Mar- 
ket St. 
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Clothing, Men’‘s and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather; Textiles) 





The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,449 establishments engaged 
primarily in producing men’s, youths’ 
and boys’ clothing, except work cloth- 
ing. The value of their products was 
$598,273,000, a decline of 1.7 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 137,500 
wage earners. 

Production of 1,371 regular factories 
and shops amounted to $536,660,000. 
The 1,078 contract shops listed by the 
census had products valued at $61,- 
660,000. 

Production of the industry included 
24,737,000 men’s and youths’ suits, 
$346,402,000; 11,345,700 men’s and 
youths’ trousers, $35,291,000; 5,644,000 
men’s and youths’ overcoats and top- 
coats, $79,753,000; 2,617,300 boys’ suits, 
$18,394,000. Another $17,201,000 was 
received for uniforms, exclusive of those 
made on government contract. This 
was a 50 per cent gain over 1937. 

Not included in the foregoing were 


1,813 establishments producing men’s 
cotton, leather and allied garments. 
Their 1939 production was valued at 


$495,388,000, a gain of 8.6 per cent over 


1937. They employed 165,000 wage 
earners. 
Production was divided into these 


main classifications: Clothing, leather 
and sheep-lined industry, $22,142,000; 
work clothing, sport garments, etc., 
$184,223,000; work shirts, $35,672,000; 
trousers (semi-dress), wash suits, etc., 
$60,985,000; shirts, collars and night- 
wear, $184,000,000. 

Engaged in manufacture of hats, 
caps and materials in 1939 were 579 
establishments, with products valued at 
$117,549,000, a loss of 4.3 per cent from 
1937. Included in their output were hat 
bodies and hats, wool felt, $16,009,800: 
bodies and hats, fur felt, $39,501,000; 
straw hats, $1,549,000; hat finishing, 
$33,240,000; hats and caps, except felt 
and straw, $11,605,000; hatters’ fur, 
$10,956,000; and trimmings, 
$4,687,000. 

Miscellaneous apparel produced in 
1939 was reported as follows: Men’s 
neckwear, 347 establishments, $46,393,- 
000; handkerchiefs, 80 establishments, 
$21,601,000; belts, 245 establishments, 
$19,076,000; suspenders, garters and 
other goods made from purchased elas- 
tic material, 66 establishments, $15,- 
483,000; work gloves, and mittens (cloth 
and leather), 396 establishments, $69,- 
377,000; umbrellas, parasols and canes, 
90 establishments, $11,520,000. 


The census reported the following 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
in 1939: Men’s and boys’ tailored cloth- 
ing group, $1,849,000; men’s and boys’ 
furnishings, work and sport garment 
group, $4,524,000; miscellaneous apparel 
group, $1,457,000; hat group (except 
cloth), $1,060,000. 
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In May, 1942, employment in the 
men’s clothing industry was moderate- 
ly above 1939. While some types of 
clothing were being produced at a 
lower rate than in normal times, man- 
ufacture of uniforms was taking up 
the slack. During the five weeks end- 
ing May 4, 1942, production of uni- 
forms was as follows: Uniform pants 
and breeches of wool, 271,000; uniform 
pants and breeches of cotton, 111,000; 
uniform coats of wool, 649,000; uni- 
form coats of cotton, 49,000; uniform 
long overcoats, 312,000. 


SS 





During the first five months of 1942, 
969 independent men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings dealers in 34 states reported 
a gain of 70 per cent over 1939. May, 


however, showed a slight decline from 
May, 1941. During the first five 
months of 1942, 322 family clothing 
stores experienced a gain of 80 per 
cent over 1939, with May showing a 
decline from May, 1941. 

The 1939 Census also reported 446 
service and limited-function wholesalers 
handling a general line of clothing and 
furnishings, with sales of $64,127,000. 
Another 1,180 handled men’s and boys’ 


Distribution clothing and furnishings, and had sales 
The 1939 Census of Business listed of $152,944,000. 

106,959 apparel stores, including wom- Aggsociations 

en’s with sales of $3,258,772,000. c 

Among these were 5,122 men’s-boys’ Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 

furnishings stores, $92,203,000; 802 Fifth Ave., New York. 

men’s-boys’ hat stores, $15,598,000; _ Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave. New 

15,577 men’s-boys’ clothing and fur- York. ; 

nishing stores, $664,511,000; 10,053 , Merchant Tailors and Designers 

family clothing stores, $429,454,000; Anan. « am, Cop Temeon As, 

3,292 other apparel stores, $36,448,000; new York. 

a adie iain neat ana National Assn. of Men’s Shirts and 

5,674 custom tailors, $66,282,000. Boys’ Blouse Contractors, 276 Fifth 
There are 1,816 chain stores in the Ave., New York. 

men’s-boys’ clothing, furnishings and National Assn. of Retail Clothiers 

hat field, with sales of $171,579,000, or and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, 

22.2 per cent, and 1,082 chain stores Chicago. 

selling family clothing, $76,283,000, National Assn. of Uniform Mfrs., 

17.8 per cent. 112 E. 19th St., New York. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Gentleman and Sartorial Art 
452 Fifth Av., New York. Pub- 
American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $15. Type page, 
Published monthly omitting Jan- 
July, and August. Forms close 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 
(monthly edition)—1 page, $65; 
$40; 4 page, $25 


Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
by Esquire, Inc. 
$6. Trim size, 


American 
Journal, 
lished by 
Est. 1874. 
7%x11. 
uary 
20th 
Rates 
\%, page, 
Apparel 
cago Published 
1931 Subscription, 
14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published Jan., 
March, April, June, Sept., Oct. and sup- 
plemented by monthly newsletter. Forms 
close 1 month preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), limited to 7,500 for the dura- 
tion tates 1 page, 4 consecutive issues, 
$400: 8 issues, $350. 

Boys’ Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York Published by 
Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7%x10 Published Ist Monday Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, none 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 1, Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 80.00 
8 135.00 §5.00 65.00 
12 115.00 75.00 55.00 
Color rate, $20; spec. color, $65 per page; 
bleed, $15. 


Fairchild’s Men's & Boys’ Clothing & 
Furnishings Blue Book Directory of New 
York, § E. 13th St., New York. Published 
by Fairchild Publishing Co. Est. 1910. 
Free (10c for postage and mailing). 
Trim size, 4%x3%. Type page, 24x 
3, Published semi-annually in May 
and November. Agency discount, none. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 25,- 
000. Rates 

Times 

1 


4% Page 
$ 28.00 
20.00 
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% Page 
$ 45.00 
35.00 


1 Page 
$ 72.00 
4 55.00 


Gold Book Directory of the Men's Ap- 
parel Reporter, Rm. 2621, Empire Bldg. 
New York. Published by Men's Apparel 


Reporter. Est. 1933. Subscription, 50c 
Trim size, 3%x5. Type page, 2%x4% 
Published March ist. Forms close Jan- 
uary 15th. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 10,000 
Retailers, 97%; manufacturers, 3% 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 

Standard color, $40. 
Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1933 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published let. Forms cios¢ 
15th. Agency discounts, none Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 1/6 Page 

$200.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
12 125.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $15; matched color, $30; 
bleed rate, $10. 
Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Hat Life, Inc 
Est. 1933. Frim size, 5x8. Type page 
4x7. Published Jan. ist. Forms close 
Nov. 2ist. Agency discounts, none. Clr- 
culation—Copy delivered to subscribers 
for “Hat Life” only; others, $4 per cop) 
Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $' % 
page, $40. 
Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Halper Pub. ' Est. 
1931. Free (controlled). Type pa a* 
8%. Published Jan. and July ms 
close 1st publication month ncy 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pu hers 
Statement), 20.000. Rates—l1 pa: $129; 
% page, $75: % page, $43.50. 
Color, 25%; bleed, 5 
Men's Apparel Reporter, Emp eet 
Bldg.. New York. Published oa 
Apparel Reporter, Inc Est. 19 tod 
scription, $2. Trim size, 11x14 PA a 
page, 9x11%. Published 25th pr! uns: 
Forms close 10th preceding. Ags dis 







































CLOTHING, MEN’S AND BOYS’ 








count 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 9,570; 3%; manufacturers, 12%; miscellaneous, CANADA 
(gross), 11,078. Retailers, 78%; manu- 7%. Rates— : 
facturers, 15%; others, 7%. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univer- 
Time 1 aote Ate ty Fy “ny 1 $280.00 $200.00 $115.00 sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
1 250.00 35.0 85.00 12 200.00 145.00 80.00 , “Lez > > os . 
r 220.00 130.00 80:00 24 160,00 115,00 64.00 7 Mac Lean F ub. ¢ o., Ltd. Est. 4916. Sub 
8 200.00 110.00 65.00 Color rate, $75; bleed, $20. scription, $1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
12 _ 180.00 100.00 60.00 Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St page, 8%x11%. Published ist. Forms 
. Color, $45 net; bleed, $20. Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. tion free. Type page, 10x16. Published culation (Sworn), 2,104. Men’s furnish- 
Published by Fairchild Advertising, Inc. 5th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency ings, clothing stores and tailors, 95%; 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s misc, 5%. Rates— 


42, 9x12. Type page, 74%x10. Published list Statement), 5,564. Rates— - . > Baas “2 Dae 
r- and 3rd Wednesdays after Ist and 38rd Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page times . +4 7 Ae a+ y 
; Saturdays. Forms close 8 days preced- 1 $115.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 1 $ 65.0¢ $ =. $ 29. 
ted ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 3 105.00 70.00 45.00 6 60.00 37.50 22.50 
LW tion both editions (ABC), 13,526; 12 90.00 60.00 40.00 12 55.00 35.00 20.00 
—s (gross), 16,163. Retail, 78%; wholesale, Color, $25 extra. Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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MARKET 


Today's coal production for “prescription” 
market needs involves the multiple operation 
of specialized mining, mechanical, electrical, 
safety and preparation plant engineering func- 
tions. Over 600,000,000 tons of coal are pro- 
duced annually in the U. S. A., valued at 
over $1,000,000,000 


Coal mining today is a WAR-ESSENTIAL 
industry, charged with providing in ever-in- 
creasing quantities heat, light, and power for 
America’s war industries and homes, coal for 
steel-making and coal derivatives for vital 
chemicals 1942 production increase of 40% 
above 1939 has the industry humming at 
close to 100% of capacity ... 1943 tonnages 
expected to be even greater through increase 
of mechanized mining and new methods 


“Top priorities’ assure the industry the 
equipment and materials needed to mine their 
war-demanded tonnages insure manufac- 
turers an active growing market that has a 
stable, peace-time future! 


In the rapid growth of mechanical mining in 
the past few years, and its expected progress 
in the future, lie new and expanding markets 
for manufacturers of machinery and supplies. 
From 1929 to 1941, for instance, mechanical 
loading of bituminous coal mined underground 
rose from 7.4% to 40% of the total. The 
future of the industry depends upon further 
growth of mechanized mining 


The coal industry with over 4,363,425 installed 
prime mover and electric h.p. is one of the 
largest industrial consumers of electric energy 
and consumption trend is distinctly upward 
Electric motor h.p. per ton of coal mined 
shot up 45.7% from 1929 to 1939. 


MARKET DATA AVAILABLE 


research re- 
Please re- 


the recent 
the asking. 


Below are a few of 
ports available for 
quest by number 


C205 U. S. Coal 
ing centers 


Producing regions and buy- 
(map). 
1940-1942. 


1929-1942 


C207 How America uses Coal 
C214 U. §S. Coal Production, 
C215 Strip Mining of Coal. 
C217 Equipment in 
C222 


Power use 


Anthracite 
output 


Vital statistics, Coal Mining Industry— 
1941-1942 


C225-234 Motor Applications at modern prep- 
aration plants 


C236 Production by States, 1939-1941. 
C224A Tips on Selling Electrical Products 


companies, by size of 1941 


C223 


Considerable market information on wide va- 
riety of other subjects is available upon re- 
quest to COAL AGE's Market Research De- 
partment 
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FOR SALES RESULTS In The 
War-Essential Coal Mining Industry 


Devoted to the operating, technical and business problems of the 
industry, COAL AGE, since 1911, is the leading business paper of 
the Coal Mining Industry, editorially, in paid circulation and in 
advertising. In increasing numbers coal mining men look to COAL 
AGE’s editorial and advertising pages for useful, “know-how” 
information bearing on their many daily production problems. 
Manufacturers find good advertising in COAL AGE pays! 


EDITORIAL 


Concerned with every poiicy and 
step incident to extraction and 
preparation of coal, COAL AGE 
has fostered the steady movement 
toward mechanized mining, thus helping 
management and engineers lower production 
costs and widen markets. COAL AGE’s 
conspicuous editorial leadership and _ its 
ability to provide readers with the useful, 
helpful material they want, long recognized 
throughout the industry, is directly trace- 
able to the size, character and experience 
of its full-time editorial staff who are as 
follows: 
Ivan A. Given 
R. Dawson Hall 
J. H. Edwards 
Charles H. Lambur, Jr. 
(On leave for active service) 
F. W. Richart 
Louis C. McCarthy 
Paul Wooton, Head, Washington Bureau 


COAL AGE is privileged to include as regu- 
lar features special articles contributed te 
many authoritative executives and operat- 
ing men prominent in the industry. 


CIRCULATION 


COAL AGE’s 66% increase in Paid ABC 
Circulation in the past three and a half 
years is ample proof of the industry's tech- 
nical growth; likewise, proof that coal 
mining men want and need the help COAL 
AGE brings them—a reader service undupli- 
cated by any other publication. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION—ABC 
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1939 1940 1942 


ADVERTISING 


With a total of 1023 advertising pages in 
1941, 63.9% more pages than the nearest 
publication, COAL AGE is unquestionably 
the industry's “first’’ advertising medium. 
1942 issues continue to grow in space and 
new advertisers 
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THESE COAL 


“PACKAGE” 


fied geographically 
never sold. 


COAL MINE 


Issued yearly in 
compact form, it 
is the manufac- 
turer’s (and his 
salesman’s) sell- 
ing guide to all 
important mines 
throughout 
U. S. A. and Can- 
ada. Subscription 
rates on request. 


mining industry mai 
turers, 
mine supply houses 
in the industry. 


TIPS ON SELLING 


ment. 


Market Services: 
tisers, 
reports, 


agents. 


FOR MORE |! 
contact COAL 


resentative or write 
Department, 





AGE AUXILIARY 
SERVICES COMPLETE 
FOR SELLING THE 
COAL MINING 


COAL MINING CATALOGS 


Direct Mail Department: Handles mail- 
ings from New York office. Lists classi- 


COAL AGE NEWS: 


of news and developments in 


their field sales representatives, 


A series of bulletins reporting mining 
men’s own comments on electrical equip- 
Free on request. 


prospects and agencies, 
data and photos pertaining 
the coal mining industry, lists 0! 
supply houses and manufacturers 


New York. 


YOuR 


INDUSTRY! 


For 28 years the 
coal mining in- 
dustry’s most 
complete “Cata- 
log” of what to 
buy and where to 
buy it. Published 
annually in June. 
Rates on request 


and by titles. Lists 


DIRECTORY 


A monthly bulletin 
the coal 


led free to manufac- 


and other interested 


Electrical Products: 


adver- 
market 
to 
mine 
sales 


Available to 


NFORMATION 


AGE’s neares 
to Market Res¢ 





as 





sroA McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONe”™ 


330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston ° 
° Los Angeles 


Chicago ° 
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Coal 





(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





Coal production in the United States 
totalled 567,658,000 tons in 1941, an 
increase of 10.8 per cent over the 1940 
figure of 512,257,000 tons. Bituminous 
output, on the basis of preliminary 
estimates by the Bituminous Coal Di- 
yision, Department of the Interior, 
rose 11.0 per cent from 460,772,000 
tons in 1939 to 511,290,000 tons in 1941. 
Anthracite production increased 9.5 
per cent, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, from 51,485,000 tons in 1940 
to 56,368,000 tons in 1941. 

Bituminous production to July 18, 
1942, is estimated at 311,733,000 tons, 
a gain of 22.8 per cent over the total 
of 253,884,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Output of anthra- 
cite in the same period rose 10.9 per 
cent from 28,129,000 to 31,190,000 tons. 
The bituminous percentage increase, 
however, reflects a four-weeks’ suspen- 
sion of production in April, 1941. Con- 
sequently, total bituminous output in 
1942 is expected to be approximately 
565,000,000 tons, or about 10 per cent 
more than in 1941. Pennsylvania an- 
thracite output is expected to run 
slightly over 60,000,000 tons. 

The major portion of the annual coal 
tonnage is produced by a relatively 
small number of companies. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 1,400 organ- 
izations, with their subsidiary and af- 
filiated companies, account for more 
than 90 per cent of the industry’s to- 
tal production. The anthracite indus- 
try of the United States centers pri- 
marily in a 500-sq. mile section of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal, 
however, is mined in substantial quan- 
tities in more than 26 states, although 
nearly 90 per cent of it comes from 
east of the Mississippi. Four states 
(Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia) account for around 75 
per cent of the national bituminous 
output. 


Increased industrial activity growing 
out of the war effort was the major 
factor in the growth in bituminous pro- 
duction in 1942, although another is 
conversion of oil-firing installations to 
coal and the government-industry cam- 
paign to promote buying and storage 
of coal without delay, both of which 
Were actively prosecuted in 1942. But 
while much stress has been laid on con- 
version and there undoubtedly will be 
an oil shortage in the East this winter, 
householders still have done little to 


effect a change-over. To assist home 
users converting, anthracite pro- 
ducers, pecially, have been active in 
assuring supplies of the necessary 
*quipment, even to designing and ar- 


ranging for the manufacture of special 
developing practical ar- 
ts to make possible conversion 
inimum of difficulty and ex- 
bituminous 
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Coal Production 1940-41 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
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0 1941 
RI tints basitddnwcatesaee 174 241 
0 EE ee 15,324 15,204 
Arkansas and Oklahoma..... 3,100 3,423 
I i cial, a cies oe oa cd 6,589 6,905 
Georgia and North Carolina. 42 40 
Dn <istesneene¥ne LIES 50,610 94.200 
(cee inne ae RRR Ree S 18,869 22,590 
Pt atinedhnd ke at EPO » 950 
Kansas and Missouri........ 6,676 7,445 
Kentucky ...... i cadieeeh igh te oud 49,141 53.275 
re ie ines waa ee ae 1,503 1,748 
0” Ee a ee 410 370 
PE sence anadecuvaws . 2,867 3,200 
i DD 6.6 cadmaas ; 1,111 1,250 
North and South Dakota.... 2,284 2,426 
SDSL E indch ane hain Was : :< eee 29,690 
Pennsylvania (bituminous). .116,603 27,470 
EE Ee 6,008 6,713 
i coins bm ha 6k & OWbee 621 368 
Se wikenawe aie aca . 8,576 4,013 
WHS cceceses eendnséeaes 15,348 18,340 
Washington .......... 1,650 1,875 


West Virginia icone 126.438 140,886 
| ks we nvens ale . 5,808 6,647 
COEMOT DERG ccc ccdovess 17 21 


160,772 511,290 


. 51,485 56,368 


Total Bituminous ...... 
Pennsylvania Anthracite 





Grand Total ..............512,257 567,658 








much work has been done in changing 
over industrial plants, especially in the 
northeastern states. 

These developments emphasize coal’s 
importance as a source of energy in 
heating, steam raising and the process- 
ing of materials for war work, such 
as pig-iron production. Its place in the 
national economic picture also is indi- 
cated by the fact that over 20 per cent 
of the freight revenue of the railroads 
comes from coal tonnage. Coal sup- 
plies half of the energy generated in 
the United States, including heat, light 
and power from whatever source de- 
rived, including water power and oil. 
How coal’s contribution compares with 
that of other energy sources in 1940 
(the latest year for which data are 
available) is shown in the following 


table: 
SOURCES OF ENERGY IN THE U. S 
(Trilhons 


of B.t.u.) 

1939 1940 

Pennsylvania anthracite ; 1,400 1,361 

Bituminous coal ........ 10,298 11,875 
Total crude petroleum, includ- 

ing that refined ....... ans Ae 67 

Total natural gas ‘i 2.663 2.872 


Water power (fuel equivalent 

at prevailing central-station 

dk ee ee R38 893 
Grand Total ..22,988 25,368 

Over 500 plants, including mines, 
washeries, breakers, dredges, etc., are 
in operation in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite industry, which employed an 
average of 88,054 men in 1941. The 
value of its product was $240,275,000 
at the breaker, washery or dredge, 
compared with $205,490,000 in 1940. 
Wage payments and expenditures for 
materials, supplies and power, exclud- 
ing the value of coal used as a fuel, 
probably exceeded $175,000,000. 

In the bituminous industry, mines 
producing 1,000 tons or more per year 


totalled 5,777 in 1938. The number has 
increased since that time to over 6,000, 
while the total of all mines is 15,000 
or more. The value of the product of 
all operations in 1940 was $880,000,000, 
rising in 1941 to over $1,000,000,000. 
Number of men employed in the bitu- 
minous industry in 1941 was in excess 
of 500,000, and expenditures for wages 
totalled more than $600,000,000, while 
the cost of materials and power, ex- 
cluding the value of coal used as fuel, 
was in excess of $150,000,000. 


Outlook 


Mention already has been made of 
the expected rise in output in the an- 
thracite and bituminous industries in 
1942. The 1943 output should at least 
equal that of 1942, barring unforeseen 
contingencies, and may be somewhat 
greater. Like many other industries, 
coal now has a manpower problem, al- 
though as yet it is not too critical. 
From the equipment standpoint, coal, 
along with certain other mining enter- 
prises, enjoys a priority rating in ac- 
cordance with its essential character, 
and is assured its fair share of avail- 
able materials. With certain specified 
restrictions, coal mining is afforded an 
A-l-a rating for essential items of 
equipment and for materials for their 
repair and maintenance. The rating 
applies to most equipment used under- 
ground and in the preparation of coal. 
Continuation of this favorable situa- 
tion for the coal industry is pledged as 
long as possible by the Mining Branch 
of the War Production Board. 


Mechanical Mining 


Continuing its drive toward lower 
costs and higher output per man em- 
ployed, now an even more vital factor 
in view of the manpower situation, the 
coal industry in 1941 added 368 load- 
ing machines, 11 scrapers, 2,130 con- 
veyors and 10 pit-car loaders to equip- 
ment already in service, in addition to 
such auxiliary units as drills, cutting 
machines, locomotives, rubber - tired 
haulage equipment, mine cars, hoists, 
etc. The anthracite branch installed 
three scrapers and 331 conveyors, com- 
pared with the same number of scrap- 
ers and 189 conveyors in 1940. Esti- 
mated number of machines in use in 
anthracite in 1941 was: Scrapers, 550; 
conveyors, pit-car loaders and mobile 
loaders, 2,500. Mechanically loaded 
tonnage in that year is estimated at 
14,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent of the 
total. 

Bituminous companies installed 367 
mobile loading machines (from around 
$7,500 to $15,000 each), eight scrapers, 
10 pit-car loaders and 1,800 conveyors 
(usually around $2,000 to $3,000 each) 
in 1941. The 1940 figures were: 233 
mobile loaders, 26 scrapers, three pit- 
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car loaders and 1,573 conveyors. 
Changing conditions make it difficult 
to determine with any accuracy how 
many pit-car loaders might have been 
in service, but estimates for other 
types for 1941 are: Mobile loaders, 2,- 
100; conveyors, 5,500; scrapers, 175. 
Total mechanical output is estimated 
at 183,500,000 tons, or 40 per cent of 
the 1941 deep-mine production. An- 
other index of activity in mechanical 
mining was the sale of over 200 rub- 
ber-tired haulage units for use behind 
loading machines underground, com- 
pared with some 155 in 1940 and ap- 
proximately 70 in 1939. 

Mobile loader sales in 1941 showed a 
distinct trend toward high-capacity 
equipment for use in the thinner seams. 
In the conveyor field, installations of 
self-loading heads on shaker equipment 
apparently made a _ substantial gain, 
and there was considerable activity in 
the adoption of conveyor belt haulage 
in deep mines. 

Stripping, another form of mechan- 
ical production, registered another gain 
in 1941. Much new equipment, includ- 
ing several electric shovels costing up 
to $600,000 or more each, went into 
service, new mines were opened and 
reconstruction and improvement of fa- 
cilities already in service were wide- 
spread. Organizations using small 
stripping and loading equipment, usu- 
ally powered by internal-combustion 
engines, were equally active with op- 
erations using larger electrically pow- 
ered units. As in other late years, the 
trend to truck or tractor-semi-trailer 
haulage gained momentum. 

Anthracite strip output in 1941 is 
estimated at 7,300,000 tons, or 13 per 
cent of the total output. Output in 
1940 was 6,352,700 tons, or 12.3 per 
cent. Bituminous strip output is esti- 
mated at 47,300,000 tons in 1941 (9.4 
per cent of the total), against 41,200,- 
000 tons (9.1 per cent) in 1940. 

The significance of this trend toward 
mechanical methods of loading reaches 
far beyond the adoption of the special- 
ized machinery required at the face, 
for in order for such equipment to 
realize its greatest potentiality mod- 
ernization of practically every phase of 
mining operations is required. Cut- 
ting, drilling and shooting must be im- 
proved, haulage speeded up, larger cars 
installed or other improved transpor- 
tation equipment adopted, more perma- 
nent haulways built, electrical distribu- 
tion systems enlarged and improved, 
pumping and ventilation equipment 
geared to mechanical-mining require- 
ments, and preparation facilities on the 
surface vastly improved. 

The upward trend in mechanical 
mining, aside from its effect on the in- 
stallation of units directly employed at 
the face (cutting machines, power 
drills, cars, locomotives, conveyors, rub- 
ber-tired haulage equipment, etc.) 
therefore is reflected also in the in- 
stallation of such auxiliaries as recti- 
fiers, motor-generator sets, converters, 
transformers, electrical wire and ca- 
bles, switches and junction boxes, auto- 
matic motor starters, batteries, insula- 
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tors, trolley clamps and other overhead 
line material, anti-friction bearings, 
bolts, mine ties, rails, turnouts, coal 
augurs and drill steel, drill and cutter 
bits, lubricants, wire rope, automatic 
mine doors, automatic switchthrowers, 
signal and telephone systems, electric 
and gas welding and cutting equipment, 
roof and timber jacks, machine jacks, 
room blowers and tubing, car and trip- 
spotting hoists, etc. 


Preparation 


Growth of mechanical mining under- 
ground and in strip pits is paralleled 
by increased activity in preparation 
improvements, including wide-spread 
installation of mechanical - cleaning 
equipment. Some 152 anthracite and 
bituminous preparation plants with a 
total hourly capacity of 27,208 tons 
were built or modernized in 1941, ac- 
cording to data collected by Coal Age, 
making the 1928-1941 total 1,388 with 
a total capacity of 303,444 tons per 
hour. 


PREPARATION CONSTRUCTION 





Number Capacity 
of Tons per 

Plants Hour 

1928 ... biebeeaekas a0 63 21,000 
0 ae er 132 35,000 
1920 ... 131 33,000 
i ¢uaneeews Perro 121 28,575 
1932 .... Te ade 65 11,620 
3933 ... secedsieees 69 11,400 
St Citdecthbweseuweee wees 55 13,100 
1935 . cbbvbeeabasens 105 23.302 
i scene 101 27,074 
DT sbekes¢sseancousaceveds 100 18,197 
. rs , aha 72 15,090 
1939 102 16,881 
1940 . 120 21,997 
1941 152 27,208 
Total® . . 1,388 303,444 


*Includes rebuilt plants and major installa- 
tions of preparation equipment in existing 
structures. 

Some 13,173 tons per hour of the 
1941 installed capacity represented in- 
dividual mechanical cleaners or new 
plants equipped with mechanical-clean- 
ing units. This increase in facilities re- 
sulted in a rise in the output mechan- 
ically cleaned to 115,000,000 tons or 
more in the bituminous industry in 
1941, compared with 63,454,588 tons in 
1938. In the anthracite industry prac- 
tically the entire output has been me- 
chanically cleaned for years. 

Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying systems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. Mechani- 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 
and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting systems in dry-cleaning install- 
ations. Heating boilers and auxiliaries 
and laboratories accompany many in- 
stallations. 
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Consumption 


Bituminous coal consumption in 1941, 
taking into effect exports and imports 


and changes in consumer stocks, was 
approximately 490,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 431,000,000 tons in 1949, 
Anthracite consumption in 1941 was 


estimated at 53,700,000 tons, avainst 
49,000,000 tons in 1941. Bituminous 
consumption by certain users, as com- 
piled from monthly figures gathered by 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, Association of American 
Railroads, Federal Power Commission, 
Bituminous Coal Division, etce., is tab- 
ulated below: 


BITUMINOUS COAL CONSUMPTION 





Net Tons 

Electric power utilities........... 61,919,000 
Byproduct coke ovens............ 83,072,000 
Beehive coke ovens............... 10,013,000 
Steel and rolling mills............ 10,902,000 
Coal-gas retortS .......cssceeeees 1,659,000 
Ct SE oon ne beeen teawen as 6,787,000 
Other industrials .................120,720,00 
CoRGS 1 PORES ccccccccccccccces Ot 
TE seccanctdseodeenesecosevenns 392,456,000 
Retail dealer deliveries........... 97,460,000 
GN TOG hc creencscccsncdtocs 489,916,000 


Coke and Byproducts 


The production of coke registered a 
major increase in 1941 as a result of 
increased steel output. This rise has 
been accelerated in 1942. Excluding 
4,554,513 tons of breeze valued at $9,- 
662,003, the 1941 production was 65,- 
186,578 tons, valued at $352,967,237. In 
1940, excluding 4,165,453 tons of breeze 
at $8,583,638, the output was 57,012,- 
134 tons, valued at $273,832,410. By- 
product production in 1941, including 
breeze, was 62,915,286 tons valued at 
$326,007,664. Beehive output, including 
breeze, was 6,825,805 tons valued at 


$36,621,576. Coal charged to by-prod- 
uct ovens totalled 82,608,834 tons, 
valued at $323,530,081; to beehive 


ovens, 10,529,316 tons, $24,541,962. 

Coking and distillation of coal even- 
tually give rise to a long list of by- 
products which reach into almost all 
walks of life, in addition to their im- 
portance in industry and war. The 
principal products of the by-product 
industry, aside from coke, included, in 
1941, 892,819,811,000 cu. ft. of gas, of 
which the net available for sale or use 
was valued at $85,040,609. Tar pro- 
duction totaled 704,149,468 gal., valued 
at $32,890,876; ammonium sulfate or 
equivalent, 1,741,503,884 Ib., $21,709,- 
619; other bvproducts. including naph- 
thalene, crude light oil and its deriva 
tives, and tar derivatives, $33,672,786. 

Production of motor fuel from coal 
was the subject of increasing atten 
tion in 1941, and in 1942 the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines intensified its research 
to have a commercial process ready for 


fuel and related products when the 
need should arise. 
Distribution 

Coal wholesale establishmen's of : 
types numbered 1,235 in 195° a 
ing to the Census of Busi! Ne 
sales were $939,764,000. 
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MECHANIZATION, 











TOOLS 
of WAR 


THEY ALL BEGIN 
WITH A HOLE 
IN THE GROUND! 


COAL is the basic war industry! 
As such it must produce in 1942 
some 600-million tons; in 1943 
still greater tonnage!. In 1942 
coal represented a market to- 
talling approximately $260-mil- 
lion. 


MECHANIZATION reaches this 
market effectively. More than 
13,000 copies each month are re- 
ceived and read by 95% of this 
great purchasing power. 


MECHANNUAL is the authority 
upon coal mine management and 
operation; in active use in some 
300 coal companies producing 
about 85% of the annual ton- 
nage. 
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COAL 





The following table divides whole- 
salers by types of establishments: 
Net Sales 
No. $(000) 
func- 


919 


Full service and limited 
tion wholesalers 

Manufacturers 
With stocks ; : 6 
Without stocks 5 

Agents and brokers ‘ S05 


512,835 


sales branches 


6,461 
16,199 
404,269 
There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal according to Black 
Diamond. 


dealers, 


They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


Associations 

American Coal Distributors Assn., 
Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

American Retail Coal Assn., 180 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Anthracite Industries, Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Anthracite Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

Anthracite Operators’ Assn., Miners 
National Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

National Coal Assn., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Stoker Manufacturers Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


19 Rector St., 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Coal Journal, 545 Ave., 
New York Published by A Casey. 
Est. 1908 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page le 
$ 90.00 > 
75.00 


65.00 


Fifth 
J 


Page 
30.00 
or 


25.00 
20.00 


Page 4 
90.00 $ 
40.00 
35.00 


Ss. M. 
rectory. 


(See 


EE, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 

Biack Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by The Black Diamond 
Co Est. 1885 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x1l3% Type page, 9x12 Pub- 
lished bi Saturday Forms close 


wee kly 
Tuesday preceding Agency discounts, 
none 


Rates 
Times 1 Page le 
l $110.00 $ 
1 107.00 56.00 
7 103.00 54.00 
13 99.00 52.00 
26 95.00 50.00 


% Page 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
28.00 
26.00 


Page 
58.00 $ 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 25% 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 
Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., In 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
8% x11% Type page 7x10 Published 
5th. Forms close 15th preceding month 
for copy, 20th preceding month for com- 
plete plates. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2 Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 12,508; 
(gross), 13,871. Operating companies and 
executives, 15%; engineers, 15%: supts. 
ind foremen, 52% other workers, 10%; 
dealers, railroads, etc., 5%; others, 3%. 
Rates than 3 pages, $265.00 per 
page; 3 pages, $250.00 per page; 6 pages, 
$239.00 per page; 9 pages, $234.00 per 
page; 12 pages, $229.00 per page: 18 
pages, $224.00 per page; 24 pages, $219.00 
per page; 36 pages, $214.00 per page; 48 
pages, $204.00 per page. Standard color 

$35; bleed, $40 page: spread, $60 
For additional data 


Less 


see page 134 


The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis Published by Northwestern 
Pub. Co Est 1904 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 84% x11% Type page, 74x9% 
Published 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,400. Rates 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 48.00 $ 28.00 
" 70.00 $3.00 °4.00 
12 65.00 38.00 °° 00 


Standard color, $10; bleed, $10 
Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner, 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass Published by 
The Coal Herald, In Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
TMx10% Published 5th Forms close 
25th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times | 
l $1 
8 1 
12 12 
Color rate, $ 
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Page 
40.00 
37.50 
35.00 


Page 1, 
32.50 $ 
° 


27.50 


Page A 
69.00 $ 
67.50 


65.00 


0.00 
20; bleed rate, $15 


Pittsburgh, 
Mining Pub 


Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., 
Pa Published by Modern 

Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,043. Rates 

Times | Puge % Page 4 
l $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 
6 120.00 70.00 

12 100.00 60.00 


Page 
55.00 
40.00 
35.00 


Coal Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1914. Controlled 
distribution Free to all officials respon- 
sible for planning, specifying or buying 
for the coal mines. $5.00 per copy to all 
others Type page, 7x10 Published an- 
nually, June. Forms close April 30. 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Distribution to 
4,500 operation officials responsible for 
specifying and buying in all important 
coal mining companies Managerial, 
16%; supervising, 65%; engineering, 
17%; miscellaneous, 2%. Cataleg rates 
per page 1 page, $180; 2 pages, $140; 
3 pages, $130; 4 pages, $125; 8 pages, 
$105 Bound in catalogs of 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 
16, or more pages, rates on request 
Color and bleed rates upon request. 

For additional data see page 134 
Exeavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Explosives Engineer. 
(CEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIES. ) 


(See QUARRY PRODUCTS 


Fuel Digest, 1214 Hyde 
Park (Boston), Mass 
Tribune Publishing Co Est. 1941. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Wed. every other 
week. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 060-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,300 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 
7 94.00 48.00 
12 90.00 46.00 


Park Ave., Hyde 
Published by 


Page 
30.00 
28.00 
27.00 


Standard color (red or blue), $25 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Coal Mine Directory, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.50. (Prepublication price, $5.) 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Forms close Sept. 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 5,000, among retail fuel dealers, 
wholesalers and coal buyers for rail- 
roads, utilities and industrial plants, etc. 
Rates—1 page, $150; $100 each additional 
page; % page, $100 

Colors—rates on request 


MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- 
Plies and Equipment, Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Published by National 
Coal Publications (W. C. MacQuown, 
owner) Type page, 8x10. Published Au- 
gust 15, Forms close August l. Agency 
discount, 15-2 Rates—1l1 page, $150; 2 
pages, $270; 3 or more pages, $125 per 
page Color, 25%; bleed, 25%. 


MacQuown’'s Coal Directory and Buyer’s 
Guide, Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pub- 
lished by National Coal Publications 
(Ww. C. MacQuown, owner). Est. 1920. 
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Trim size, 9% x12y, 
Published September 

15. Forms close September 1. Agency 

discounts, 15-2%. Rates—l page, $209: 

% page, $125; 4% page, $75. 

Color, 25% additional. 


Subscription, 25. 
Type page, 8x10. 


Mechanization, 406 Munsey 
ington, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4 13/16x7 5/16. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N, ] 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 
Dec. 31, 1941, (CCA), 12,957; (gross), 16. 
205. Presidents, 11%; mine supt 7%: 
elec, engrs. and mine electricians, 9%; 
gen. supts., 9%; foremen and assts., 
23%: officers, 5%; mech. engrs 5%: 
others, 31%. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 
$220.00 per page; 3 pages, $210.00 per 
page; 6 pages, $200.00 per page; 12 
pages, $180.00 per page; % page, $115.00: 
% page, $60.00. Color, $30; bleed, no 
charge. 

For additional data see 


Bldg., Wash- 
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406 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 

Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Ine Est. 1939 Subscription, $3 
Type page, 413/16x7 5/16. Published Oct 
Forms close Sept. 20. Agency discount 
0-2. N.LA.A. report on request. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,000. Pres- 
idents, vice-presidents, general mers. 
90%; supts. and engineers, 8%: miscell 
2° tates—-$150 page; bleed, no charge 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC 


Mechannual, 
ington, D. C 


MINING.) 


Bldg 
Amer- 

Sub 
Type 
Forms 


Mining Congress Journal, Munsey 
Washington, D. C. Published by 
ican Mining Congress. Est. 1915 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
page, 7x10. Published 10th 
close 25th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discount, 0-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 9,425; (gross), 10,053. Oper- 
ating companies and executives, 10%; 
gen. mMers., gen. supts. and pro- 
duction megrs., supts. and asst. purchas- 
ing agts., 48%; power and maintenance 
personnel, 17%; safety personne! of com- 
panies and mfrs., 5%; misc., 20% tates 
—l page, $160.00; 3 pages, $150.00; 6 
pages, $135.00; 12 pages, $120.00 Color 
$25; bleed, no charge. 


Mining Technology. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Retail Coalman, 1463 Monadnock Bidg., 
Chicago Published by Retail Coalman, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—1 page, $85; % 
page, $45: %4 page, $30; ™% page, $25; % 
page, $17.50. Color, $15 per page 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York. Published by Estate of Frederick 
W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% x 
11% Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 5,246. tates, consecutive in- 
sertions— 
Times 1 Page 1, 
1 $ 75.00 $ 
6 70.00 
12 65.00 
Color, $25; bleed, $5 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 


industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


asst 


4% Page 
$ 21.00 
19 ne 
18.00 


Page 
40.00 
36.00 
34.00 


INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 


Montreal Trust 
Published by 
Est. 1927 

9x12. Type 


The Pre-Cambrian, 205 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man 
Manitoba Chamber of Mines. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, : 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th preceding Agency discount, 15-- 
Cc. C. A. B. report on request. Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,350, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 

6 60.00 32.00 
12 55.00 29.00 
Color rate, $10 per color; bleed 


Western Canada Coal Review, °°? a8 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man Est 1 ~ 
Published by Home Publishing Sud 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%4x10. Published 15th. Forms , 10th. 
Agency discounts, 5-3. Cc alathe 
(CCAB), May, 1941, 3,396; (gross), 3 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 70.00 
6 60.00 35.00 
12 50.00 30.00 
Color, red, $15; other colors 
10%. 


% Page 
$ 19.00 
16.00 
15.00 


rate, 10% 


Ban- 


, age 
‘ oe 00 
91 00 
18.60 
bleed 


1, Page 
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Commerce and Distribution 





The Bureau of the Census summar- 
ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
944 manufacturing establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000 ; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000 ; 
645,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
902,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
comes and expenditures of the 131,669, - 
275 persons making up the population 
of the United States April 1, 1940. 

The number of persons 14 years or 
over on April 1, 1940, was 101,102,924. 
Their status was given as follows: 


In the labor force.........++++++: 52,789,499 
Employed che Ai iaed 14,045,183 i 
On public emergency work eye 
Seeking work .......-. 5,093,810 

Not in the labor force 48,313,425 
Engaged in own homes 28,931,869 
In school ......-..-+-- 9,013,342 
Unable to work get! 
In institutions ..... 1 ae ee 


Other ‘ 
By April, 1942, unemployment had 
been reduced to 1,750,000, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 

Division of the population by major 
groups: Urban, 74,423,702, including 
330.706 classified as urban farm; rural 
farm, 30,216,188; rural non-farm, 27,- 
029,385. 

The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 
The war gave great impetus to mar- 
riages and births, however. 


Size of Families 


From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
of persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
to 3.8 in 1940. The result was to in- 
crease the number of families from 29,- 
904,663 to 34,855,552, a gain of 16.6 
per cent. While this was considerably 
below the 23 per cent increase recorded 
in 1930, it was far greater than the 
percentage of increase in population. 

Urban families are composed of an 
average of 3.6 persons, a more generous 
reproduction scale in the rural districts 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- 
sus purposes, urban places are defined, 
with few exceptions, as incorporated 
Places having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants, the remainder of the population 
being classified as rural. 

The largest families are found in the 
South Atlantie division, with an aver- 
age of 4.2: the smallest in the Pacific 
division with 3.2. Family averages for 
other geographic divisions: New Eng- 


land, 3.8: Middle Atlantic, 3.8; East 
North Central, 3.7; West North Cen- 
tral, 3.7; East South Central, 4.1; West 
South Central, 3.9; Mountain, 3.7. 


Among the states, North Carolina has 
the largest average number of persons 
per family, 4.5, and Washington, Ore- 
gon and California the lowest, 3.2 each. 

The median age of the country’s pop- 
ulation in 1940 was 29 years. The me- 
dian age of the urban population was 
31.0; of the rural nonfarm, 27.7; and of 
the farm, 24.3. The median age of the 
white population was 29.4 years and of 
nonwhites, 25.2 years. The median age 
of all males was 29.1 years and of fe- 
males, 29.0. In urban areas, the median 
ages were 31.0 and 30.9, respectively; 
in rural nonfarm sections, 28.0 and 
27.2, and in farm areas, 24.8 and 23.8. 
Thus in 1940 “the average American” 
was 2% years older than in 1930 and 
6 years older than in 1900. 


Color of Population 

Native whites numbered 106,795,732, 
or 81.1 per cent. Of the native white 
population, 53,437,533 was male, and 
53,358,199 female. 

Foreign-born white population num- 
bered 11,419,138, or 8.7 per cent of the 
total, there being 6,011,015 males and 
5,408,123 females. Negro population 
was 12,865,518, or 9.8 per cent of the 
total. It was made up of 6,269,038 
males and 6,596,480 females. Other 
races numbered 588,887, or 0.4 per cent 
of the total, with 344,066 males and 
244,881 females. 

The native white population was 
divided as follows by ages: 





No Per cent 

Under 5 years..... 9,221,184 8.6 
5 to 9 years.... 9,307,367 8.7 

10 to 14 vears..... .. 10,298,944 9.6 
15 to 19 vears.... 10,799,262 10.1 
ze to 34 years..... . 10,130,640 9.5 
25 to 29 years.... 9,479,994 8.9 
30 to 34 vears. 8,497,387 8.0 
35 to 39 vears.. 7,468,265 7.0 
10 to 44 Vvears... 6,673,013 6.3 
S to @& VeRre..... 6,028,851 5.7 
50 to 54 vears.... 5,114,739 4.8 
55 to 59 years..... 4,108,095 3.9 
60 to 64 years..... 3,347,818 3.1 
65 to 69 vears.... 2,686,518 2.5 
70 to 74 years.... 1,798,386 1.7 
75 and over... 1,835,269 1.7 
106,795,732 100.0 


Of the 11,419,138 foreign-born white 
persons in the United States in 1940, 
Italy was the birthplace of the largest 
percentage, 14.2. Germany was claimed 
by 10.8 per cent; Russia, 9.1; Poland, 
8.7; Canada, 6.7; England, 5.4; Irish 
Free State, 5.0. The remainder came 
from a score of other countries. 


Major Markets 


The 92 cities with population-of 100,- 
000 and over embraced 37,987,989 per- 
sons, or 28.85 per cent of the national 
total within their corporate limits on 
April 1, 1940. This was a gain of 
1,792,818, or 5.0 per cent over 1930, 
compared with 23.7 per cent for the 
previous decade. The 105 cities between 
50,000 and 100,000 accounted for an 
additional 7,229,994 persons, or 5.49 
per cent of the U. S. total. 
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The United States has 213 cities of 
between 25,000 and 50,000 population, 
with 7,417,093 inhabitants, representing 
5.63 per cent of the national total. 

The Census reported 665 places of 
10,000 to 25,000, with 9,966,898 inhabi- 
tants, or 7.6 per cent of the total; 965 
places of 5,000 to 10,000, with 6,681,894, 
or 5.1 per cent of the U. S. population, 
and 1,422 places of 2,500 to 5,000, con- 
taining 5,025,911 persons, or 3.8 per 
cent. Incorporated places of 1,000 to 
2,500 number 3,206, with 5,027,954 resi- 
dents, or 3.8 per cent, while 10,082 
places of under 1,000 account for 4,315,- 
956, or 3.3 per cent. Another 47,901,- 
663, or 36.4 per cent, live in unincorpo- 
rated territory. 

Retail sales in the United States in 
1939 aggregated $42,041,790,000, includ- 
ing business of mail order houses. In- 
dependent retailers did 74.7 per cent 
of the total. 

The 92 cities of 100,000 and over ac- 
counted for 1939 retail sales of $17,914,- 
273,000, or 42.61 per cent of the national 
total, representing the largest single 
market. The 105 cities between 50,000 
and 100,000 had sales of $3,430,532,000, 
or 8.16 per cent, while the 208 cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 accounted for $3,452,- 
913,000, or 8.21 per cent. 

These three markets accounted for 
retail sales of $24,797,718,000, or 58.98 
per cent of the aggregate, the remain- 
ing $17,244,072,000, or 41.02 per cent, 
going to towns under 25,000. 


National Income 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce estimated 1941 national in- 
come at 94.7 billion dollars, highest in 
the history of the country. It compares 
with 70.8 billion in 1939 and 83.3 bil- 
lion in 1929, the previous peak. The 
1941 disposable income of individuals 
was placed at 88.3 billion and 1941 con- 
sumer expenditures for goods and serv- 
ices at 75.8 billion, the difference rep- 
resenting net savings of individuals. 

The 1939 figure for consumer ex- 
penditures for goods and services was 
66.2 billion, compared with 70.8 billion 
in 1929. 

With 1942 income expected to ap- 
proximate 100 billion dollars, the Bu- 
reau believed that the difference be- 
tween disposable incomes and_ the 
amount of consumer goods available 
would reach 17 billion. This huge sum 
was labeled the “inflationary gap.” 


The Bureau’s study indicated that 
1941 expenditures for perishable con- 
sumer goods amounted to 34,010 mil- 
lion dollars, 26.3 per cent above 1939. 
Expenditures for semi-durable con- 
sumer goods were 11,440 million, 29.1 
per cent above 1939, while expenditures 
for durable consumer goods were 10,310 
million, 44.8 per cent above 1939. The 
largest gain, 169.2 per cent, was made 
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CHANGE IN CONSUMER BUYING HABITS, 1929-39 


FOR UNITED STATES 
% of All 
Retail Sales 
1939 1929 
24.18 22.42 Automotive Group 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) 5.29 7.14 Motor vehicle dealers (new) 
Combination stores (groceries-meats) 13.07 8.08 Used car dealers 
Dairy products stores, milk dealers 1.76 1.50 Accessory, tire, battery dealers 
Meat and fish markets 1.79 2.77 Other automotive 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores 0.70 1.18 Lumber-Building Group 
Fruit stores, vegetable markets.............. 0.53 0.64 Lumber and building materials dealers 
Other food stores 1.03 1.12 Heating, plumbing, paint, electrical stores... 
General stores (with food) 1.93 5.32 Hardware Group . 
General Merchandise Group re: 13.33 Hardware stores 
Department stores 9.46 9.00 Farm implement-tractor-hardware dealers... 
Dry goods and general merchandise stores.. 1.70 2.46 Eating Places 
Variety stores 2.32 1.87 Drinking Places 
Apparel Group 7.75 8.77 Drug Stores 
Men's-boys’ clothing, furnishing, hat stores.. 1.84 2.47 Liquor Stores (packaged goods) 
Family clothing stores 1.02 1.14 Other Retail Stores 
Women's ready-to-wear stores Try re 2.25 Fuel, ice, fuel oil dealers 
Accessories, other apparel stores. . : ‘is ae 1.24 Hay, grain and feed stores 
Shoe stores (all kinds) 1.47 1.67 Farm and garden supply stores.... 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group : om ae 5.70 Jewelry stores 
Furniture stores aes 2.31 3.12 Cigar stores, cigar stands.................-. 0.4 0.85 
Other home furnishings stores............... 0.54 0.63 Florists : 0.36 
Household appliance, radio dealers. . , 1.95 News dealers 0.31 
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Filling stations 3.70 Second Hand Stores 36 0.31 








in 1941 sales of producers’ durable reau of the Census, reported a 1940 re- 2 ; pot 5 po ae me b% 5 Brocery os 
— . . . e . > ) e cné 8S, ox a 1 Store nan- 
commodities, with an estimated figure tail sales increase of 8 per cent over ager 5c-$1, dry goods and dept. store 
of 14,490 million. 1939, based on returns from 23,000 in- Chains, 11%; drug chains, 19%; grocery 
= ; chains, 15%; misc., including dept. heads, 

The following table shows 1941 ex- dependent dealers in 34 states. The mfrs., etc. 24%. Rates— 

: ; “—_ . — in oe . Times 1 Page *, Page % Page 
yenditures for individual products, wi 941 gain over 1940 was 17 per cent. 1 $225.00 165.00 
pendit f lividual product th | $22 $ 

: ‘ > - —] > ~ 9) ‘ - F _ 
the percentage of gain over 1939. For the first five months of 1942, dol- A 65. aooee poy 
% lar volume was 7 per cent above the color (red), $70 per page; bleed, 10%. 


of Galir . : 
1941 Sales a Br ‘ corresponding 1941 period, but May Chain Stere Age Annual Directory of 
*roduct (000,000) vs. 1939 . red ¢ cline c > e ras Manufacturers. A bound-in section of 
, Produc $(000,000) vs. 1 showed a decline of 5 per cent. It was /% General Merchandise-Variety Store 
Foods and kindred products 17,47 : > ° 7 as > “ oe - 

Cigars, tobacco 2'270 2 the first month since November, 1938, Executives Edition. August issue 
Drugs and medical supplies —_803 26 in which a decrease was found. Much Chain Store Age (Gen'l Mdse.-Variety 
roilet preparations si 570 ‘ ; - - Store—Exec. and Mers. edition)—185 
Cleaning and polishing of the gain during the period, however, Madison Ave.. New York. Published by 
preparations sees 100 rae are > , ee s anres Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 
ele a ol 1,400 9 was accounted for by price advances. scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Clothing and accessories 7,080 : On July 1, 1942, the Dun & Brad- page, 7x10. Published ist Forms close 
Shoes, footwear 1,540 . sa m niacin ae. a om F 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Member 
Replacement tires and street wholesale price index stood at 4’ p'p Circulation. {ABC), 10,126: 
. tudes 310 155.67, a gain of 12 per cent over the (gross), 12,285. Chain store headquar- 
Car replace ment parts and Ls oi » 1941 date ters and their executives, 15° chain 
accessories ; : : 50 4 Same is date. store managers and asst megrs., 60%; 
Household furniture 1,070 } misc., including chain store salespeople 


Floor coverings 170 3 s okt and mfrs., 22%; others, 3% Rates 
Refrigerators, washing ma- Associations Times . 1 Page — 6 Page , Page 
chines ) 1 $235.00 f $ 90.00 
ae beuenes agen P ‘ American Retail Federation, 1627 K 6 260.00 75.00 
ances o 2 2 . P . 12 185.00 : 60.00 
Radio apparatus and St., N. W.., Ww ashington, D. C. Color, red $55: bleed. 
a poancerapee mit es Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 1615 Chieage Journal of Commerce, 12 E. 
; H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Grand Aye. hicago. Published by —. 
Retail Sales “we : . nal of Commerce Pub. Co Est. 1 : 
National Assn. of Credit Men, 1 Subscription, $17. Type page, 16'x21%. 
The Curre Statistic: Sarwira = Janke Awe cam WW . Published every business morning. Forms 
The Current Statistical Service, Bu Park Ave., New York. close 3 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 
counts. 15-0. Circulation (Swern), Oct 
31, 1941, 21,170, Rates per line ; 
Publications any = F - A 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 13 36 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 26 32 


a2 30 
Bldg.. 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston, Times 1 Page * Page \ Page Clevelander, 400 Union Commer 
elan 


Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 1 $1030.00 $720.00 $375.00 Cleveland, Ohio. Published by ‘ 
merce Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 13 970.00 680.00 355.00 Chamber of Commerce. Est. 19 Sub- 
11% Type page, 64x10 Published Ist 26 920.00 640.00 240.00 scription, $2. Trim size, 9x1- Type 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 2 875.00 605.00 320.00 page, 7%x10%. Published 15t! Forms 
Rates Run of Publication Color Rates close Ist. Agency discounts, 15 Cir- 
Times l Page *, Page , Page 1 13 26 52 culation (Publisher’s Stateme! 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 1 page $1170 $1115 $1065 $1020 Rates 
95.00 66.50 33.25 % page 865 $25 795 760 Times 1 Page % Page age 
12 90.00 63.00 31.50 Bleed pages, 10%. 1 $ 88.00 $ 59.00 : ».00 
Chain Store Age (Administration Edit 6 82.00 47.00 
Business Week, 330 W {2nd St.. New Combination), 185 Madison Ave... New 12 76.00 41.00 3.00 
York Published by McGraw Hill Pub York Published by Chain Store Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St igo 
Co Est. 1929 Subscription, $5 Trim Corp Est. 1925 Subscription, $3. 5 Published by Chicago Asso f 
size, 84% x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- size, 8%x11% Tvpe page, 7x10 .- Commerce Est. 1904. Subscr 
lished Saturday. Forms close 9 days pre- lished 24th preceding. Forms close 15th. Type page, 7x10. Published 1st 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member . ‘Jase 2 Agency discounts, 1 Cir- 
A. Statement on request Circulation Circulation (ABC), 15,799; (gross), 19,754. (ABC), 10,607; (gros 1,443. 
(ABC), 120,752; (gross), 131,201. Rates 5e-$1 dry goods and dept. store chains, tates— 
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I Page , Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W, 
- 3180-00 Fuss 00 $ 95.00 1 $1,600.00 $800.00 $400.00 Washington, D. cc. Published | by U. ‘ 

6 165.00 112.50 87.50 6 1,520.00 760.00 380.00 Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1912. Sub- 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 12 1,440.00 720.00 360.00 scription, $3. Trim size, 8% x11%. Type 
‘ol rates on application. Color, $2,250 per 4-color page; $2,000 per page, 7x10 3/16. Published 30th month 
_ ; 2-color page; bleed, 20%. preceding. Forms close 12th. Agency 
Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St., : : : discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on 
Richmond, Va. Published by Virginia Georgia Builder, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, request. Circulation (ABC), 374,638. 
State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. Ga. Published by Georgia Junior Cham- Rates— 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. ber of Commerce. Est. 1916. Subscrip- Full page, $1,800; % page, $1,255; % page, 
Type page, 74X10. Published Ist. Forms tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%._ Type page, $970; % page, $640. Discount for total 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 7x10. Published last week. Forms close space used in any twelve-months’ period. 


culation (Sworn), net paid, 4,102; (gross), 
7,000. Rates— 


Times | Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.50 
6 92.50 50.75 35.50 
12 85.00 46.50 32.75 


Community Service Magazine Group, 
Hote! Continental, Kansas City, Mo. Pub- 
lished by Community Service Corp. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l page, $150; % page, $110; 
% page, $60. 


Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park 
Ave... New York. Published by National 
Association of Credit Men. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 


15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Swern), 245; (gross), 21,197. 

Mfers., 57%: Wholesalers, 36%; others, 

7% tates— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page 1, Page 
1 $300.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 230.00 165.00 80.00 


9 200.00 145.00 80.00 
Color, $50. 
Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York Published by New York Credit 
Men's Ass‘’n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9. 
Published bi-monthly from January. 
Forms close 15th. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 2,808; (gross), 3,200. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 23.00 
6 75.00 37.50 19.00 


Credit World, Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Published by Nat'l Retail Credit Ass’n. 
Est. 1912 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8i%4xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


5th Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 16,871. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4% Page 





1 $155.00 $ 50.00 

8 140.00 d 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
DAW. 


(See FrReiIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING.) 
The Detroiter, Wayne & Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Monday Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates- 





Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 

1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
13 95.00 55.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 28.00 
5 80.00 45.00 23.00 


Color, red, $30. 


Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥ Published by Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $4.00. Trim 
size, 9'sxl2\%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 15th. Agency 
dise t. 15-2. Cireulation (CCA). May, 


1942. 48.347; (gross), 57,146. Presidents, 
2 her officers, 20%; others, 38%. 


Rats 
Tin 1 Page 2, Page % Page 
$350.00 $245.00 $125.00 
f 320.00 224.00 114.00 
3 310.00 217.00 110.00 
J 300.00 210.00 107.00 
Ue bleed, 10%. 
Forh: ‘0 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Put il by B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
2x Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 
ishe and 15th. Forms close 12 days 
* Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 
\ tatement on request. Circula- 
— \BC), 62,457; (gross), 65,695. 
rate 
Tin 1 Page 2. Page 1, Page 
as 3750 00 $500.00 $250.00 
se 6795.00 450.00 295.00 
~< re, 2 colors, $900; (black one 
£9 ed, 10%. 
ari me & Life Bldg., New York. 
a by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
Da 10. Trim size, 11%x14. Type 
Fo. l Published 25th preceding. 
dis: e 4th preceding mo. Agency 
259. -2. Circulation (ABC), 164,- 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
6 70.00 41.25 20.60 
12 60.00 37.50 18.75 


Greater Pittsburgh, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 inch, $3; 30 
inches, $2.75 per inch; 360 inches, $2. 
Colors, 25%. 


Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York. Est. 1898. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published list except Jaly and Aug. 
Forms close 2 months preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 88,118. Rates—1l1 page, $250; 
% page, $125; %4 page, $62.50. 

Harvard Business Review, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 5%x8. Published quar- 
terly, Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 
4 100.00 55.00 


Illinois Journal of Commerce, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published by II- 
linois Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1918. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 18th. Forms close Ist. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, American University, Mass. anc 
Nebr. Aves., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Published by American Statistical Ass'n. 
Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6%x9. Type page, 4%4%4x7. Published 
quarterly, Mar. Forms close Ist pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), net paid, 3,573; 
(gross), 3,759. Professors of economics 
and statistics, 20%; business executives 
and statisticians, 15%; government offi- 
cials and statisticians, 30%; libraries, 


20%; others, 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 
4 45.00 27.00 


Journal of Commerce, 416-20 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 8 13/16x11%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 


discounts, 25-0. tates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
13 55.00 28.00 14.00 
26 47.00 25.00 13.00 
52 35.00 20.00 11.00 


Kansas Citian, 1028 Baltimore St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Published by Chamber of 
Commerce Publ. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Ist Tuesday. Forms 
close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,766. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 


75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 108,571; (gross), 115,791. Rates— 
1 page, $250; % page, $167.50; % page, 
Modern Industry. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 

The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Official organ of the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914. 


Subscription, $1. Type pages, 7x9 2/7. 

Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page *4 Page % Page 

$ 50.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

47.50 38.00 23.75 

6 45.00 36.00 29.50 

12 37.50 30.00 18.75 
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24 pages, 124%; 12 pages, 10%; 8 pages, 
7%%; 4 pages, 5%. 


New West Trade, 523 Realty Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. Published by Dale Strong. 
Est. 1897. Retail Merchandising. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 12%x19. Type 
page, 111/6x17%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 2,456; (gross), 
2.584. Retail food dealers, 75%; others, 
25%. Rates per inch per month—1 month, 
$3; 6 months, $2.875; 12 months, $2.75. 


New York Certified Public Accountant, 
The, 15 E. 41st St., New York. Published 
by The New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $3.00. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), net paid, 
4,223; (gross), 5,447. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 67.50 36.00 22.50 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Oklahoma, Grand at Robinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Published by Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7 5/6x10 1/6. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Satur- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 6.510. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.50 
6 55.00 32.50 17.00 
12 50.00 30.00 16.00 


Philadelphia, Twelfth and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. Published by Phil. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.00 
6 80.00 42.50 23.00 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 


Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 
P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 
by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Assoc. Est. 1893. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. lst. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), Dec., 1941, 98,000; (gross), 
100,000. Rates—1 page, $200; % page, 
$100; 4 page, $50; % page, $25. 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Published by Rotary International. 
Est. 1911. Business and professional. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1l%. 
Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 15th pre- 
ceding. Forms close list of month pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 172,981; (gross), 185,340. 
(Includes 155,399 non-deductible and 5,028 


deductible membership subs.) Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $660.00 $340.00 
6 630.00 325.00 
12 600.00 310.00 


Four-color page, $1,000; bleed, 10% ex- 
tra, 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th St., 
New York. Published by Munn & Co., 
Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 20th 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
47,467. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


*, Page % Page 


1 $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 184.00 92.00 
12 250.00 170.00 85.00 


Taxes—The Tax Magazine, 214 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Published by Com- 
merce Clearing House. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 7x9. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 22.50 
6 62.50 35.50 18.75 
12 55.00 31.00 16.50 


The United States News, 2201 M St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
U. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 3/16. Published Friday. Forms 
close 12 noon Fri. Agency discounts, 
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Circulation (ABC), 188,893, Rates— 
1 Page * Col 1 Col 
$830.00 $420.00 
790.00 400.00 
745.00 380.00 
710.00 360.00 


15-2 

Times 
I $1,175.00 
13 1,115.00 
26 1,060.00 

52 1.005.00 


Broad St 


Street Journal, 44 
Jones & 


Published by Dow 
Est. 1889 Subscription, 
18x22%. Type page, 17x21 1/7. 
Forms close 6:30 p. m., 

Agency dis- 
Statement sup- 
Mar. 31, 


Coast 


The Wall 
New York 
Co., Ine 

Trim size 
Published daily. 
8:30 p. m. and 10:30 p. m 
counts, 15-0 i. ae ae ee 

plied. Circulation (ABC), 
N Y. edition, 30.800; VPacifik 


3,304, rates 
P.C 


edi- 


tion, Page 
N. Y Comb 
13 $10,389 $ 5,310 $14,545 
26 20,317 9,235 27,705 
52 36,940 12,929 48.023 


Minimum space 14 lines. 


$18. 


1942, 


CANADA 


Business Management, § Colborne St., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 12th. Forms close 
5th Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), Dec., 1941 (gross), 5,089, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 2.50 22.50 
12 65.00 37.50 21.25 
Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 20%. 
Board of Trade 


Canadian Business, 53° 
Published by 


Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
1930 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published end of 


Est. 


Forms close 2 


15-2. 


of month. 
discounts, 
(CCAB), 13,996. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 115.00 60.00 
12 100.00 50.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Ist week 
Agency 


Les Affaires, P. O. Box 100, Station 
Quebec. Published in French by L 
A. Belisle. Est. 1928. Subscriptio: 
Trim size, 5%4x7. Type 
Published ist. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Statement), 3,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 
6 21.25 
12 18.75 


25th. Ag 


15.00 $ 


--49 


11.25 
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Confectionery 


(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





With America at war, the candy in- 
dustry faces its second’ critical period 
within the lifetime of many of those 
responsible for its operations. Again, 
as in the last war, candy manufactur- 
ers are being seriously hampered by 
shortages of important raw materials 
_sugar, cocoa beans, coconut oil, cer- 
tain flavoring materials, paper and 
packaging products, ete. Sharp re- 
strictions in the sales of candy produc- 
tion machinery are calling for in- 
creased vigilance on the part of opera- 
tors to keep their existing facilities in 
top condition for the duration. 

A proposed 15 per cent excise tax on 
manufacturers’ sales was killed. How- 
ever, there is a possibility that some 
other form of candy tax may yet be 
made a part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s effort to raise money to carry 
on the war. 

In addition, candy plants are being 
asked to set aside some of their space, 
machine tools, personnel, and capital 
for participation in direct war work. 
A certain amount of such conversion 
has already taken place and more firms 
are enlisting each month. Neverthe- 
less, the candy industry is more than 
holding its own. Dollar volume of can- 
dy sales during the first five months 
of 1942 was about 25 per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1941. Over a 
period of years, the trend of candy 
sales upward or downward has been 
an excellent indicator of the national 
income picture. 


Production in 194] 


There have been no startling changes 
in production as such. About 1,250 
factories, with somewhere between 47,- 
000 and 48,000 wage earners turned 
out, in 1941, total goods valued in ex- 
cess of $400,000,000. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy and con- 
tract work has risen in proportion to 
the advances of these commodities in 


all other phases of American industry. 
The total spent by confectionery man- 
ufacturers for these items will exceed 
200,000,000, and value added by man- 
ufacture is about $175,000,000. 


Principally because of shortages and 


restrictions, the variety and quantity 
of cor tionery produced was limited 
In 194 However, the industry has 
been nious in using replacement 
mater Individual manufacturer’s 
lines been drastically cut. Com- 
petitiy erchandise, a depressing in- 
fluenc: industry profit during nor- 
mal , has almost disappeared. 
There no substitutes for sugar and 
choco! but there are ways of mak- 
ne ay ble supplies go farther, and 
— y is applying these methods 

Thus, possible loss in 
vm nay be more than offset by 
igher ‘age sales per pound, 


INDUS 


PRODUCTION OF CONFECTIONERY IN 
Chocolates: 
Total Sin6d6n6desnd6eeseese ecccce eecceces . 
Total valu@...ccccceces $6600005000000060006068 
Fancy packages: 
Ee eT eee, ee NTE Ly ee 
Wb bN6606600006006600000n00K00 o0eees ° 
Bulk: 
PUndin0N66505060db0000Rendeneeecbenneensene 
Wd 9604605.004000060400e0nRRbeCaen ery TTT tT e 
Count: 
POUNGSs cccccecccce eeepoecee ee ee ee ° 
MERA heehbnG 8 6006666000000n06000008 Seeccee ee 
Bars, chocolate covered: 
POUNEBe cccccccecccece ere ee b600+ee0 wYTTTTT 
WEA Ade bodes ce Hebhebshdeabwensiceidecsaene e 
Hard candy: 
na kéicneneennseteensdsdenabsehedséecacun 
We bhennneeeenedeskensbsbsedbebeadéinacédeane e 


Caramels and chewing candy: 
PNR Rdwwondhndedss00ssS06ccacesaccdekeedcas 


Webn060b660000066000066000006006600006006008 


Gum work and jellies; 
co NS ee OO TERT Pee coce 
Webadbedutadesatdescsbsconee wait 
Pan work: 
BOREL POUMESe cr cccccccccccccccccccocscece coccce 
ee Ph 0.98066 065660606040 b40c0 
Chocolate: 
ee 006060000060 
Nonchocolate: 
PU ed660 0000600000 6éd008 C0008 
Mnbtns6Seandes euncacdeeee tide eee eeeeeeeee 
Marshmallows: 
Ee ereeeeeeeee eeeeeee 
Me deeeatidebabededetdéedanebewinadiaen 
Lozenges: 


PR ab adeeinbed nen seri dendatnseeddescasassce 


WebadbdeeSensheescennssweenessbeenssesbeelets 
Fudge: 

iitihigcchdsietdddentdaddktdueedidbaoken 

We nninneconebensensedéconesaccecssnseseeds 
Glace, candied, and crystallized fruits and nuts, value.. 
Candied popcorn, Walu@ecceccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Iced summer candies: 


nnsho0nnesseesebseneseecesessessenebscsota 
RES Ee Coe eee aE aN ag mp 
Cream work: 
Crystallized: 


i ee re ee ee 
PE athcdndeetevienddssotednenesostebenhecooas 
Noncrystallized: 
PURE s cc cncccccccsecss 
WEedhetnnbenGhs Kkndbkndehebebedebuncddecewe 
Butter creams: 


PUN Dh660ssdeNheed esse hesbdoodsednnsonseeaecs 


eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Waranaenesesccesesesecceccessbbedectdicosans 
Coconut candies: 
PUR eedecdcoesenneedssecescseneensesnesees 
eT 
Peanut candies: 
POURNEBe cccoveccccccosccecccsectooscccestccoccce 
WiPacescacceccsscesscasecoencesoeoseecososces 
Other confectionery (except salted nuts), value........<. 
Confectionery not reported by kind or quantity, value.... 
SalSeG mabe, total Waludcccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccece 
POR Me cnccesecccuecesesocnsceseseseerseseecesooace 
GREED MDoccceccenccccoccesesoceccecsecsececsosecs 
GME UBeccccccsocecoeecceeseeccccccocsoececesses 
PURERPe cnceccccccondccescosseseecéocescosecéececonns 


Other Nin6000b4665505606N K6sdnRbSCesedROemene 


1939 


409,931,719 
$83,557,096 





162,915,052 
$49,573,810 


184,988,931 
$25,129,614 


62,027,736 
$8,853,672 


404,985,673 
$57,132,001 


228,402,477 
$24,974,672 


135, 267,783 
$15,099,553 


110,908, 598 
$9,356, 580 


102,725,675 
$10, 556,892 








27,808,956 
$3,541,289 


74,916,719 
$7,015,603 


66,177,495 
$7,087,160 


30 , 326,638 
$4,419,315 


43,460,118 
$4,455,046 
$5,076,911 
$2, 381,108 


8,814,220 
$993,497 


14,893,923 
$1,921,827 


20,535,675 
$2, 544,602 


21, 869, 202 
$2, 229, 530 


34y128,752 
$4,021,437 


62,491,673 
$6,964,780 
$22,418,924 
$5,837,332 
8,743,7 
161,582 
2,728,431 
967,786 
904, 908 
1,981,025 





—Bureau of the Census 
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New Materials 


Sweeteners from corn sources, to >ff- 
set sugar rationing, are being used to 
the point where production facilities 
of supply firms are taxed. The corn 
industry is also supplying flakes and 
meal to make dwindling domestic sup- 
plies of coconut last longer. 

There is great activity on the part 
of domestic sources, too, to supply an 
oil that will offset the loss of, and re- 
strictions on, imported coconut oil. 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, beef fat (oleo) oil, straight and in 
blends and combinations, have jumped 
into the breach with such success that 
it is possible that candy industry nut 
processors will never again go back 
to imported oil. Some domestic oils 
still need improvement to meet the se- 
vere requirements of candy processors, 
but the 50,000,000 lb. oil market rep- 
resented by the confectionery industry 
has stimulated research. 

Huge government requirement of 
powdered eggs for the armed services 
and Lend-Lease has practically taken 
egg albumen out of the confectionery 
market. In its place have come two 
replacement materials, one from the 
soybean and the other from milk, 
which give results that compare favor- 
ably with egg albumen. To stretch 
manufacturers’ sugar supplies under 
rationing have come also a number of 
sugar-milk (powdered) and_ sugar- 
cream combinations that are enjoying 
unusual popularity. These are only a 
few of the devices being used by the 
industry to overcome war-time short- 
ages which tend to restrict production. 


Machinery 

Restrictions in production of candy 
processing machinery are serious and 
will become more so as the war goes 
on. Under WPB Order L-83, all sales 
of candy machinery with a valuation 
of $200 or more have been eliminated. 
Under the same order, critical parts 
for such machinery in values up to 
$1,000 may be purchased, however, 
with proper priority ratings. Some of 
the usual candy machine sources are 
already 100 per cent in war work, and 
others are following as rapidly as fa- 
cilities and personnel can be trained. 
Some machinery sources are also work- 
ing directly with candy manufactur- 
ers who have obtained war work, and 
in some few cases, too, certain candy 
machines have been turned to war 
work after slight adjustments. The 
outlook for candy machinery business 
during the war is definitely not good, 
but the opportunity for manufacturers 
to helo their peace-time customers with 
maintenance of existing facilities is 
great and can be the link through 
which they may maintain cordial 
lations with their market throughout 
the war. 

Late in 1941, in order to cooperate 
with the Government conservation pro- 
gram in connection with paper and pa- 
per products, the confectionery indus- 
try entered into a voluntary program 
to conserve packaging by: 1, Simplifi- 


cation of packaging materials; 2, elim- 
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MATERIALS CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE OF CONFECTIONER \ 


Sugar, total 


Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert (nulomoline), etc 
Milk (fluid, condensed 
powdered ) 
Corn starch 
Gelatine 
Cream (butterfat) 
Chocolate (purchased and used), total 


and 


Coatings 
Liquors 
Creamery butter 
Coconut (shred, thread, etc.) 
Cocoa beans 
Cocoa butter 
Cocoa powder 
Corn sirup 


i fe Per rerrreree eee 


Chicle 

Crude gums (used in chewing gum) 
Essential oils 

Flavoring extracts 


evaporated, 


Val ur 
$34,521 


Pounds 
758,399,188 
256,399,250 
451,882,122 

22,028,334 
28,089,482 


$11,607 
20,898 
828 
1,186.8] 
and 
3,544 498 
742.874 
897,379 
460.310 
$23,041,884 


22,973,855 
2,201,672 
2,695,283 

223,117,451 
$21,761,816 
1,280,068 


209,672,911 
13,444,540 
2,067,980 584,542 
30,279,180 2,314,379 
5,690,048 335,208 
16,608,186 2,078,902 
289,940 

502,275,200 12,996,268 
252,143,791 24,202,496 
233,402 78,906 
698,784 107,434 
727,108 

1,340,411 

—Bureau of the Census 





ination of some box findings, and 

establishment of a program to make 
re-use of boxes and, in some instances, 
folding cartons and shipping contain- 
Easing of the paper situation 
this program somewhat, but 


ers. 
modified 


in general, packaging of candy during 
the war is going to be along greatly 


simplified lines. 

Shortage of tin has practically elim- 
inated both the round tins so popular 
for certain assortments, and vacuum 
tins, just coming into their own in the 
candy industry at the outbreak of war. 
A fine assortment of round litho- 
graphed paper boxes have made their 
appearance since tin was frozen. Re- 
strictions on transparent cellulose have 
curbed the use of cellophane on candy 
to some extent, but so long as the “pro- 
tection” feature of restrictive orders 
holds with respect to candy, there will 
still be plenty of cellophane used by 
the industry. Foil has practically dis- 
appeared. 


Basic Figures 


The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from 1,226 in 1937 
to 1,252 in 1939. The number of 
wage earners declined slightly to 49,- 
470, the payroll a lesser degree to $41,- 
735,000. There were 4,676 salaried 
employes who received $11,796,000. 

Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $170,735,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $297,762,000, and value added by 
manufacture, $127,026,000. The last 
figure represented a gain of 3.2 per 
cent over 1937. 

In addition, 39 manufacturers of 
chocolate and cocoa products had a 1939 
production of $99,018,000, a slight de- 
crease from 1937. Production of chew- 
ing gum increased from $56,722,000 to 
$60,783,000, the number of manufac- 
turers from 26 to 27 


mi. 
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Distribution 


More than half, 52.1 per cent, of the 
candy and other confectionery products 
produced in the United States in 1939 
were sold through wholesalers and job- 
bers, while 27.9 per cent went direct 
from manufacturers to retailers, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. In ad- 
dition, sales through sales organizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers 
accounted for 16.3 per cent—10.1 per 
cent through their own retail stores and 
6.2 per cent through their own whole- 
sale branches. Brokers were instru- 
mental in marketing 13 per cent, 41 
manufacturers selling their entire out- 
put in this way and 181 using their 
services to a smaller degree. Finally, 
manufacturers sold 1.0 per cent direct 
to commercial and other consumers. 

Sales of 2,076 wholesalers specializ- 
ing in the confectionery business 
amounted to $131,688,000 in 1939, an 
increase of 19 per cent over 1935. The 
number of establishments was 2,076, 
employes, 6,685. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
48,015 candy, nut and confectionery 
stores with sale of $295,300,000. Both 
figures represent a small loss from 
1937. The number of retail outlets 
for candy, however, is generally placed 
above 100,000. The sales figure given 
above is much smaller than the value 
of the products at the factory. The 
exclusive outlets included in the census 
report had 45,777 active proprietors of 
unincorporated businesses, 30,576 em- 
ployes who were paid $20,144,00' 

Chain stores, with about 5 per cent 
of the outlets, get 17.3 per cent the 
sales, the Bureau of the Cen re- 
ported. There were 2,223 chai! tab- 
lishments, with sales of $51,043, and 
45,579 independents, with $242,1>° ,000, 
or 82.0 per cent. The chain pr: tion 
in 1935 was 13.8 per cent. Oth pes 
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Reaching 
the 
Technical 
and 


Production 
Men 


of the Confectionery Industry 


is the job of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, the pioneer 
specialized publication for confectionery manufacturers, devoted 
to their problems in plant management, production methods, 
materials, equipment, purchasing, sales and merchandising. 


Editorial Content 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER has the single purpose of 
serving the candy manufacturer. With 
no editorial obligations to jobbers or 
wholesalers, all its articles can special- 
ize on candy production. Thus, every 
issue is packed with “meat” for the 
production superintendents and candy 
technicians who control buying. 


The “M.C.” is the chief source of tech- 
nical information on candy. The 
“series articles plan” is used in dis- 
cussing and seeking to solve basic cur- 
rent problems of our industry. It 
operates and reports the findings of a 
“Candy Clinic” in ten issues a year. A 
“Candy Packaging Clinic” of six spec- 
ialists help manufacturers to better packaging and 
merchandising, reporting in four issues. 


Thus, management, candy itself, and merchandising 
are carefully treated. For 21 years THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER has been “the Technical 
Magazine of the Confectionery Industry.” 


Readership 


Readers pay for THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 


TIONER, and renew 70% — the highest renewal in our 
fie! Each issue is so planned that one or more 
articles will serve the executive in charge of every 
Car plant function. “Pass-along” circulation is 
encouraged by specialized departments, the Clinics, 
“Sales Slants,” “The Foreman’s Note Book,” etc. 
TI plant penetration to all buying is promoted. 








Market Coverage 


A.B.C. audit shows 923 candy manu- 
facturers and their personnel among 
the paid subscribers. 2000 copies a 
— month are printed and a small distribu- 
tion completes the industry coverage. 
Our estimates show paid coverage of 
the plants producing more than 85% of 
the nation’s candy. 





But market coverage in numbers is 
simple and proved by audit. More sig- 
nificant is the importance of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
power to interest and serve the men in 
the market who buy. Only by seeing a 
copy can you fully appreciate why your 
advertising in this magazine will give your “buyer 
coverage.” 


In plants where buying is decentralized, great effort 
has been made to reach every person of importance 
in the buying policy. This has assured the advertiser 
a concentrated market, united by a single interest, 
for Raw Materials, Machinery and Equipment, and 
Packaging and Merchandising Supplies. 


Cost of Campaigns 


A twelve-page campaign costs about $1.00 per candy 
plant for a year’s coverage. (Full rates are shown in 
listings in this market data section.) A campaign of 
12 monthly eighth pages costs less than 20c per plant, 
per year. It is sound and economical selling. 


€D THE MANURACTURING CONFECTIONER @D 


Publisher 
PR’ DENCE W. ALLURED 
400 \/. Madison St., Chicago 


Eastern Office 
WILLIAM C. COPP, Mgr. 
303 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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of retailers reported in 1939 numbered 
213, with sales of $2,074,000, or 0.7 per 
cent. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment by confectionery and related man- 
ufacturers in 1939 aggregated $7,996,- 
000, divided as follows: Candy and 
other confectionery products industry, 
$5,250,500; chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, $2,066,000; chewing gum, $670,000. 
Principal materials consumed in the 


chewing gum industry in 1939 included 
sugar, $2,862,000; chicle, $4,137,000; 
crude gum, $2,462,000; corn syrup, 
$428,000; essential oils, $1,289,60U; 
flavoring extracts, $116,500. 


Associations 
National Assn. of Chewing Gum 
Mfrs., Pier 23, Staten Island, N. Y. 


National Confectioners Assn., 224 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
Published by Manufac- 
Pub. Co. Est. 1932. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published Sept. Forms 
Sept. 10 Agency discounts, 15-2. 
(Publisher's Statement), 10,- 
000 Rates—1l page, $112.50; % page, 
$68.75: 4% page, $43.75 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 
For additional data 


Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Alva H 
Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9%4x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 27th. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 tates 
Times 1 Page 16 
1 $100.00 $ 
in S000 
12 75.00 
Color rates on request 
Confectioners Journal, 437 
Philadelphia Fublished by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 


Buyers’ 
Chicago 
Confectioner 
Free (controlled) 


Candy 
son St., 
turing 


close 


Circulation 


see page 145 


4% Page 
40.00 
32.00 
27.00 


Page 
60.00 $ 
50.00 
15.00 


Chestnut St., 


page 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,236; (gross), 1,933. Rates 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Colors, $25 net-——each per issue. 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York. Published by Con- 
solidated Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
14%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,200; gross, 4,462. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 

l $135.00 92.00 $ 49.00 
13 118.00 65.00 39.00 
26 101.00 54.00 30.00 
52 S800 49.00 27.00 
Color rate, $60; bleed, 10%. 
International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
New York. Published by International 
Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00. Type page, 7x10 Published 
20th Forms close 10th Agency dis- 


15-0. Circulation 
Statement), Dec., 1941, paid, 
(controlled), 2,098. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page TA 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $5 

6 95.00 57.00 4 
12 85.00 50.00 } 
Color, $40. 


Manufacturing Confectioner, 40° 
Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1921 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
5th. N. L. A. A. Statement on requ 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu! 
(ABC), 1,131; (gross), 2,002. Cor 
tionery mfrs., 85%; supply houses, 
others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $103.50 
6 92.00 
12 86.25 
Standard color, 
For additional data 


(Publish 
2,296; 


counts, 


% Page  } 
$ 57.00 
48.88 
46.00 
25; bleed, $10. 


see page 145. 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1924 
Subscription free with “Manufacturing 
Confectioner.” Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published October. Forms 
close Aug. 31. N. I. A. A. Statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,500 
Rates— 

2 Pages 1 Page % Page 

$190.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
Published by @ccidental Pub. Co., Ltd 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 744x109. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State 
ment), Dec., 1941, paid, 1,642; free (con- 
trolled), 1,479; gross, 3,121. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
$ 95.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 95.00 
12 70.00 40. 22 
Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed, 10% 
extra. 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





Total consumption of all dairy prod- 
ucts, including fluid milk and cream 
and manufactured products, established 
a new high in 1941, about 18 per cent 
above the 1924-29 average, according to 
reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. On a per capita basis, the 
combined consumption of butter, cheese, 
concentrated milks and ice cream, but 
not including fluid milk and cream, was 
the highest in more than 40 years. 


The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
nations. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 

Approximately 25 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 6.1 mil- 
lion farms produced around 58 billion 
quarts of milk last year. More than a 
quarter of a million workers, not count- 
ing those on dairy farms, are employed 
in getting milk delivered daily to homes, 
stores, hospitals, etc., and in making 
cheese, butter, ice cream and other 
dairy products. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income, larger than cattle, 
twice cotton, three times wheat, five 
times tobacco. In 1941, milk produced 
$1,896,837,000 in cash for the American 
farmer. 


Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 
communities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 
producers on the farms, represent the 
largest single group of purchasers of 


nearly all of the commodities in every- 
day use. 
America’s 58-billion-quart annual 


milk supply is used approximately as 
follows: 


“reamery butter ...... 32.3% 
Pegs 6.3 
Evap. ar nd. milk ... : 15% 
lee cre RS GOD 41.1% 
Dried ind cream 0.2% 
Farm y g Re 
Paras tet secceees. 8. 
Fed nd cream. 11.5 
ra t S seesees -t% 
ity n nd cream 29.6% 
Tota 


..100.0% 


‘ Total \k production in the United 
tates * 1919 was 31,200,000,000 


fees; while in 1941 it had grown to 
98,000,000.000, an increase of over 88 
= Leading dairy states based 

‘41 farm production data (in 
pounds) ; 
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Wisconsin . we ccccsccseve 13,625,000,000 
Minnesota . : 8,824,000,000 
i DOE Wvenckeetatwaees cer 7,949,000,000 
DE, cpt Gebbodun.ctedewssuye adn), ee 
OO ree ee sit 
DERGRIRRR cccccicscccccceccssce BRO 
CONE. wecncccndceacnaanccee 5,091,000,000 
Pennsylvamia ......ccsses: .... 4,869,000,000 
SE, Oenécneen ces ttes bees en 4,838,000,000 
WE atcdbve vinedkendséndneeos 4,452,000,000 


The average annual milk production 
per cow ranged from 2,250 pounds in 
Louisiana to 6,880 in California, with 
a general U. S. average of 4,742 
pounds. 

A new development in the milk in- 
dustry is the increasing manufacture 
of plastics from more than 3 million 
pounds of milk solids left over yearly 
by butter and cheese makers. Milk 
casein is also used in an endless variety 
of articles—buttons, paints, paper, 
beads, radio parts, wallpaper, etc. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
562 manufacturers of condensed and 
evaporated milk in 1939, compared with 
601 in 1937. The value of their prod- 
ucts was $209,755,900, about the same 
as in 1937. Wage earners increased 
8.2 per cent in number to 9,705 and 
their wages 12.7 per cent to $11,233,- 
700. The value added by manufacture 
gained 4.8 per cent to $46,233,000. 

Of this total, 65 manufacturers of 
condensed milk accounted for $20,039,- 
000, making a gain of 52.4 per cent 
over 1937; 168 manufacturers of evapo- 
rated milk for $135,875,000, a decline 
of 8.3 per cent; and 329 manufacturers 
of other related milk products, $53,- 
842,000, a gain of 8.9 per cent. 


The value of cheese production de- 
clined 4.1 per cent to $108,207,000 in 
1937. The number of manufacturers 
was 2,682, slightly higher than in 1937; 
wage earners, 5,009, up 11.8 per cent; 
wages, $5,155,000, up 18.2 per cent; 
value added by manufacture, $16,767,- 
000, down 2.0 per cent. The cost of 
materials and supplies was $108,207,000. 

American or Cheddar cheese was 
worth $70,289,000, value declining 
though the amount increased to 521,- 
662,000 pounds; cottage, pot and bak- 
ers’ cheese, $9,823,000; Swiss, $7,071,- 
900; brick, $3,995,000; Munster, $874,- 
600; limburger, $1,199,000; cream, 
$8,024,200; Italian varieties, $3,277,- 
000; other, $2,051,000. 

Manufacturers of creamery butter, 
numbering 3,506, had a 1939 output 
valued at $492,221,000, a decline of 16.5 
per cent, despite higher tonnage. They 
spent $418,751,900 for materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work, and paid $18,379,000 
to 17,953 wage earners. Another $8,- 
430,000 went to 5,652 salaried men. 
Creamery butter accounted for 1,775,- 
462,000 pounds valued at $444,475,000. 

There were 51 manufacturers of 
special dairy products with a 1939 pro- 
duction of $57,569,000, of which $50,- 
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384,000 was spent for materials, sup- 
plies, etc. 

The chief product was blended or 
processed cheese valued at $46,230,000. 

Wisconsin is the leading cheese pro- 
ducing state, with 52 per cent of the 
annual output. Minnesota leads in but- 
ter production, with 16.9 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Iowa, with 13.4 per cent, and 
Wisconsin, 10.0 per cent. Wisconsin has 
29.4 per cent of exaporated milk pro- 
duction. New York is the chief cottage 
cheese state, 18.4 per cent. 


The total value of machinery, bottles 
and bulk cans made for the dairy in- 
dustry in 1939 was $37,025,275. This 
includes bottling machinery, $1,622, 
474; butter-making and butter-working 
machines, $804,142; 35,798 cream sepa- 
rators with capacity of 500 pounds or 
less per hour, valued at $732,039, and 
17,431 with capacity of more than 500 
pounds per hour, having a value of 
$1,027,403; 22,798 complete milking 
machines, $1,418,102; 2,010 pasteuriz- 
ers reported by number, $1,463,950, and 
others valued at $816,390; ice-cream- 
making machinery, $5,761,652; other 
dairy machinery and that not reported 
by kind, $6,359,579; 2,535,729 gross 
milk bottles, $13,067,748; 1,094,020 
dairy milk cans, $3,564,601; and 931,- 
721 ice cream cans, $387,195. 


In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products industry, Census of Business 
reports list 2,178 establishments, with 
sales totaling $474,652,000 in 1939. 
Their operating expenses totaled $110,- 
704,000, or 23.3 per cent of sales. This 
includes a payroll of $54,987,000 for 
33,348 employees. At the end of the 
year, they were carrying stocks which 
cost $9,875,000. 

There were also 761 wholesalers who 
handled both dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, the combined sales total amount- 
ing to $239,820,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis- 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 


Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 


Ice Cream 


Ice cream, ranking next to creamery 
butter in value, among all dairy prod- 
ucts, was worth $285,806,800 in 1939, 
according to reports of 2,734 manufac- 
turers to the Bureau of the Census. 
This represented a gain of 1.3 per cent 
over 1937. The wage earners in the 
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.. LK is a necessity. Today it is of 
27 greater importance—as a food— 
oe n essential to the war effort. Our 
20 _ bd forces are given milk in large 
117 tities. Milk is the number one 
69 item on civilian war time menus. 
66 plants must operate—they must 
19 equipment. 
9 
41 Plant Monthly is the stand-by of 
sO Is, Managers, technicians and en- 
om 's, who read it regularly year in 
+ year out for up-to-date information, 
35 lations and latest processing meth- 
$7 hese-yrag to the fluid milk field, 
— se of the regular appearance of 
11 tble technical information on milk) 
Plant Monthly is also read by the 
20 important men operating compan- 
12 lerested primarily in the manufac- 
13 € Ol milk products. 
ae rial standards are the highest- 
35 we editor | publisher have been 
3 te job for over 30 years. Milk 
87 Monthly i< the authority in the 
} sea * shest readership. It 
aa ’ Geld” conical industrial paper 
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ILK is nature’s most 


PERFECT FOOD 





kk KK 
and is a NECESSITY now more than ever 





has the highest quality circulation, no 
premiums, no clubs, no combination. 
Sold strictly on editorial merit. 


When you place advertising in Milk 
Plant Monthly, you reach the buying 
power in this most important and es- 
sential industry. 


The readers of Milk Plant Monthly rep- 
resent markets for hundreds of items. 
Today, because milk plants are essen- 
tial, you should investigate this field— 
let us tell you if what you make is used 
by our readers—or can be used. 


We have made a number of surveys 
in hundreds of other instances we have 
knowledge of the market for products— 
one of which may be yours. 


Bear in mind that many of the milk 
plants (our readers) have from $50,000 
to $1,000,000 invested in plant and 
equipment. This means constant re- 
placement and this field has a high 
priority rating, WPB Order P-118. 


Write today for latest A. B. C. state- 
ment, copy of recent issue, advertising 
rates and further information on the 
market among our readers for your 
products. 


ilk Plant Monthly 








A 4 BILLION 









FOR VICTORY, FOR OUR ARMED 
FORCES and FOR CIVILIANS— 
A PRIORITY INDUSTRY 


(WPB Preference Rating Order P-118) 


The men who read this 


paper are the OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
*  |NGINEERS and OPERATORS who have the power to BUY 









DOLLAR INDUSTRY THAT BUYS 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 


Advertising Services 

Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment 

Architectural Services 

Boilers 

Boiler Room Equipment 

Bottles, Containers, 
Glasses, Jugs, ete. 

Bottle Fillers 

Brick—Floor 

Brushes 

Building Materials 

Cans—Milk 

Can Seals and Gaskets 

Caps and Hood Seals 

Cartons 

Cement 

Cement Floor Repairing 
Materials 

Chocolate Powder and 
Syrups 

Cleansers 

Condensate Return 
Systems 

Conveyors 

Coolers— Milk 

Counting Machines 

Cultures—Cabinets 

Dairy Store Equipment 

Delivery Units 

Decalcomania 

Doors—Cold Storage 

Dry Milk Machinery 
and Supplies 

Elevators 

Electric Fly Killers 

Electric Power Equip- 
ment 

Emulsors 

Engineering Services 

Engines (Steam, Diesel, 
diasoline) 

Evaporators—Milk 

Fans (Exhaust— 
Ventilating) 

Fillers—Milk—Cottage 
Cheese 

Filters, Materials and 
Strainers 

Filters—Water, Milk 

Floors 

Floor Cleaning Equip- 
ment and Supplies 

Heaters 

Heating Systems 

Holders 

Homogenizers 


Horse Shoes 

Ice Manufacturing & 
Handling Equipment 

Insecticides 

Insulating Materials 

Laboratory Equipment 

Laundry Equipment 

Lighting Equipment 

Mixers 

Motor Trucks (Gas and 
Electric) 

Office and Reception 
Room Equipment 
Orangeade Concentrate 

Paints 

Pasteurizing Equipment 

Pipe (Steam, Brine, 
Ammonia, etc.) 

Power Plant Equipment 

Pumps—Sanitary and 
Deep Well 

Recorders 

Refrigerating Equip- 
ment 

Rubber Boots and 
Specialties 

Rubber Hose & Fittings 

Sanitary Pipe and 
Fittings 

Seales and Weigh Tanks 

Separators—Cream 

Special Milk Processing 
Equipment 

Stainless Steels 

Sterilizing Materials 
and Equipment 

Stokers 

Tanks 

Temperature Control 
Systems 

Testing Equipment 

Thermometers 

Tile 

Towers (Cooling) 

Trailers 

Truck Bodies 

Truck Tires 

Uniforms (Driver and 
Plant) 

Unit Heaters and 
Coolers 

Valves 

Vats 

Vending Machines (MiIK 
Bottle) 

Vitamin Concentrates 
and Irradiators 

Washers—Bottles & Cans 

Water Softeners 
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industry numbered 15,708, with wages 
of $17,344,000. There were also 4,739 
salaried persons, who drew $10,662,000. 

Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $146,244,000; the value added 
by manufacture was $139,562,600, a 
gain of 0.8 per cent. 

Fewer than 30 per cent of the manu- 
facturers, 988, produced 85 per cent of 
the 1939 output of 230,519,000 gallons, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Sixty-seven of the largest, each pro- 
ducing 500,000 gallons and over, ac- 
counted for 77,374,000 gallons, or 33.6 
per cent. In the 250,000-500,000 class 
were 103 establishments with 35,461, 
000 .gallons, or 15.4 per cent. Next 
came 324 manufacturers in the 100,000- 
250,000 bracket, with 49,454,000 gal- 
lons, or 21.5 per cent. Finally, there 
were 494 establishments in the 50,000- 
100,000 field, with 34,641,000 gallons, 
or 15.0 per cent. 

Ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
of $275,105,000 broken down by the 
census, the remainder consisting of 
specialties. The industry spent $8,985,- 
000 for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629,- 
000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455,- 
000 was expended for ice-milk mix. 
Butter made and consumed in the in- 
dustry in production of ice cream was 
2,558,000 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Production of poultry and eggs in 
the United States has failed to keep 


pace with the increase in population 
during the last decade, the Bureau of 
the Census reported following its 1939 
account of poultry on farms. The num- 
ber of farms reporting was 5,150,000, 


below 
more 


a reduction of about 250,000 
1929. The number of chickens 
than four months old on hand was 337,- 
949,000, a decline of 40 million. Chick- 
ens raised numbered 660,565,000, about 
12 million below 1929. The number of 
chickens sold was 300,498,000, a gain 
of 15 million. Production of chicken 
eggs was 2,391,091,000 dozen, a sharp 
decline. 

The number of turkeys raised in the 
United States in 1939, however, was 
11 million higher than in 1929, the 
latest figure being 27,934,000. 

Cash income from sale of turkeys in 
1941 was $89,468,000; from chickens, 
$246,601,000. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 
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Vegetables 

Truck crops and farm gardens yield- 
ed growers a 1939 cash income of $372,- 
364,000 according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This sum in- 
creased to $622,000,000 in 1940 and to 
$751,000,000 in 1941. There are about 
85,000 such farms. 


Associations 


American Assn. of Medical Milk 
Commissions, 319 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago. 

American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

American Dairy Federation, 
Tower Road, Winnetka, III. 

American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Certified Milk Producers Assn. of 
America, 1265 Broadway, New York. 
Pure Oil 


Counter Freezer Assn., 


Bldg., Chicago. 


Dairy Industries Supply Assn. 60 
Hudson St., New York. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Milk Sanita- 
rians, State Health Dept., Albany, N. 
+ 2 

National Assn. of Independent Ice 
Cream Mfrs., Bergenfield, N. J. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 2212 Franklin Ave., Toledo. 

National Cheese Institute, Cheese 
Exchange Bldg., Plymouth, Wis. 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Assn., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

National Dairy Assn., 308 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

National Dairy Council, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 
St.. New York Published by Urner- 
Barry Co Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published about 25th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,981 Butter 
mfrs., 91%: misc., 9% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 
6 76.00 43.00 
12 72.00 41.00 


te 
Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5 


4 Page 
28.00 
26.00 
24.00 


Review, 173 


American Ege & Poultry 
Published by 


Chambers St... New York 
Urner-Barry Company. Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 11%x8%. Type 
page, 74x10 Published about 15th. 
Forms close ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
3,747 Poultry and egg packers, ship- 
pers, processors and distributors, 95%: 
others, 5%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 
6 57.00 33.25 
12 54.00 31.50 ; 
Standard color rate, $15; bleed, $5. 


Page 
25.00 


American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St., 
New York Published by Urner-Barry 
Company Est. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 115%x8% Type page, 74x10. 
Published about 5th Forms close 20th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 8,513. 
Milk plants and condenseries, 95%: 
others, 5% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 
6 95.00 57.00 
12 90.00 


54.00 
Certified Milk, Box 806, 
Published by Certified 
Est 1926 Subscription, 
page, 7x10. Published Ist 
20th Agency discounts, 
page, $125; % 


page, $65; 
Colors, black 


and red, 1 
Cheese Reporter, 
boygan Falls, Wis Published by 
comer & Zimmerman. Est. 1876. 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. 
page, 9x13 Published Friday. Fornis 
close Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
net paid, 1,802: gross, 1,898. Official or- 
gan, Wisconsin Cheesemakers’, American 
Cheesemakers’, Ohio Swiss Cheese and 
Missouri Ass'n of Cheese Mfrs. Rates— 


% Page 
$ 35.00 
33.25 
31.50 


Scranton, Pa. 
Milk Magazine. 
$1.50. Type 
Forms close 
0-2. Rates—1 
% page, $45. 
$150. 


Monroe St., 


page, 
She- 
New- 
Sub- 
Type 


610 


Less than 100 inches, $1; 

200 inches, $0.90: 500 inches, 

One page per issue, $50; % 

issue, $25. 

Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 
(See CONFECTIONERY. ) 


100 inches, $0.95 
$0.75 


page per 


Wacker 
The 
Sub- 


Counter Freezer News, 35 E 
Drive, Chicago, Il. Published by 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1934 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11l Type 
size, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), Dec., 1941 
5,463; gross, 14,714. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$170.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 87.50 52.50 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 


Creamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Bldg. 
Waterloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 
makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 52.00 $ 28.00 $ 
6 48.00 25.00 
12 45.00 22.00 
Standard color, $15. 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 505 W 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
7%4x10%. Published Feb. 10th 
close Dec. 1st. Agency discounts 
N. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement) 16,166 
Dairy products mfrs., 95%; dairy supply 
jobbers, 2%; others, 3%. Rates- page, 
$230: 2 pages, $400: 3 pages, $ 
pages, $700: all additional page: 
each. % page, $60; additional % 


$50. 
$30 page. 


Colors, 
Dairyman, 238 East Main St., A! 
Ohio. Published by Dairyman Pub 
Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, fre¢ 
trolled. Trim size, 5 3/16x7%. Typ 
4%x6%. Published ist. Forms clo 
preceding. Agency discount, 15- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement) 
5.662. Rates— i 
Times 1 Page % Page % | 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 
6 60.00 30.00 
12 50.00 25.00 
Standard color rate, $10; other 
$30; bleed rate, $5. 


% Page 
20.00 
18.00 
16.00 


Cherry 
The 
(con- 
page, 
Forms 
15-1 
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a 
n., 60 
Dairy Produce 
110 N. F 
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Department Stores, Women’s Garmenis 


(See also Clothing: Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 


The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales of department, dry goods and 
general merchandise stores at $5,665,- 
007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over 
1935. The report included, besides the 
type enumerated in the accompanying 
table, 10,882 general merchandise 
stores with sales of $371,814,000 and 
2,737 general merchandise stores with 
food, $112,108,000. 

Most of the country’s department 
stores make monthly sales reports to 
the Federal Reserve System. They had 
a 1940 dollar gain of 7 per cent over 
1939 and a 1941 gain of 17 per cent 
over 1940. For the first five months 
of 1942, the increase was 16 per cent 
over the corresponding 1941 period, but 
May showed a decline of 3 per cent 
from May, 1941. 

The 1939 Census of Business 
ported that each of the 4,074 depart- 
ment stores in the United States did 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
In the dry goods and general 
merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$100,000 or more each. The aggregate 
was $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of 
the total. 

There were 2,672 chain department 
stores with sales of $1,194,517,000, or 
30.1 per cent of the total. Independent 
department stores numbered 1,402, 
with sales of $2,780,481,000, or 69.9 
per cent. 


re- 


year. 


763 independent dry 
goods and general merchandise stores 
in the $100,000-over class, with ag- 
gregate sales of $163,580,000, or 22.9 
per cent of the total. Chains had 143 
stores of this type, with sales of $28,- 
008,000, or 3.9 per cent. In the $50,- 
000-$99,999 class were 1,770 independ- 
with of $121,578,000 
chain with sales of 
$77,494,000. Thus, 2,836 stores, or 9.7 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$199,072,000, or 27.9 per cent of the 
total. 

In the class were 
2,417 independent with aggre- 
gate sales of $92,133,000 and 517 chain 
sales of $20,681,100. The 
2,934 stores 


of $112,- 


There were 


ent stores sales 


and 1,606 stores 


$30,000-$49,999 


stores 


with 
this class was 
cent), with 
15.8 per cent. 
influence 

There 


stores 
total in 
(10.0 per 
814,000, or 

Chain 
variety store field 
chain establishments with 
$100,000 or over in 1939, the aggre- 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per 
cent of the total. Only 32 independent 
this classification. 


sales 


dominates the 
were 2,647 
sales of 


store 


stores were in 


Buying Practice 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
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DEPARTMENT. DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES 


IN 1939 


(Sales in thousands of dollars) 


Dept. Stores 


No. Sales 
47 $24,186 
29 13,950 
39 14,657 

301,010 
51,467 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware name 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada kan 

New Hampshir 

New Jersey ... 

New Mexico 

New York esee 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 8 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 4,631 
West Virginia 4,620 
Wisconsin , neat 5 360 
Wyoming , aed f 3,576 


13,060 
499,659 
99.730 
56,646 
24,855 
28,078 
40,053 
12,416 


16,500 
8,170 
63,685 
146,900 
18,636 
1,447 


3,873 


: 
2 
8 


3,974,998 


U. 


Variety Ss 
No. 
246 229 
36 68 
164 2,228 211 


765 306 


Dry Goods Stores 


No 


16,946 $976,801 


$229,286 


—Bureau of the Census 





to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 

Using census figures, the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute found that 30.7 
per cent of the total sales of textiles 
and their products was made to whole- 
salers, 8.1 per cent to the manufactur- 
ers’ own wholesale branches and 38.2 
per cent direct to retailers. 

According to the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 4,097 wholesale 
merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 
chants handling a full line of dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 

Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 


Millinery 
Women’s Garments, 


While the accompanying table shows 
sales of women’s garments of $1,312, 
213,000 in 1939, it is far from complete. 
In that year there were also 2,338 cor- 
set and lingerie shops, with sales of 
$27,938,000; 2,293 hosiery shops, $35,- 
307,000; 1,863 other women’s acces- 
sories stores, $37,318,000. The grand 
total was $1,412,776,000. This figure 
takes no account of department store 
sales. 

Census figures on production a! 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 ‘ 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 
facturers of millinery, with p) 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 pr 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufa 
of corsets and allied garment: 
418,000; 313 manufacturers of w 
children’s and misses’ underws 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 m 
turers of fur coats and other f 


also 
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ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 

The last figure was broken down as 
follows: Women’s and_ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000; 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 125, 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other water- 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gowns, 
264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 

In the women’s ready-to-wear field, 
independent retailers did 68.8 per cent 
of the business, compared with 72.3 per 
cent in 1935. Leased departments ac- 
counted for 3.1 per cent of the sales, 
compared with 1.7 per cent in 1935. 
Chains increased their share from 25.2 
to 26.2 per cent during the four years. 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 

National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

















Commodity Sales of Department Stores, 1939 


Per cent of Total Sales 
Total Main Base- 


store store ment 
oe ee ee ee ee 100.0 89.8 10.2 
Dry goods, smallwares (including blankets and bedding)........ 10.0 9.1 me 
Women’s and misses’ apparel (including sportswear, house 
: BE. ci ckiuhiwdide sae keds eee hbeeehasia caoneeasne 14,2 11.7 2.5 
Women’s and misses’ accessories. (except shoes)................ 15.1 13.0 23 
Emfamte? GRE BIER WERE. cc cece ccccccccceccsccceccesesecescccceces 3.9 3.3 6 
Ce Ce GOOD a obo 60668 8s Ko cceceeseceesdncccscudecensous 5.9 4.7 1.2 
Men’s and boys’ wear (except SHOES)... ... cece ccecccscrcescccees 11.4 9.8 1.6 
Furniture and household departments... ........56cc cece eecenees 1.9 20.9 1.0 
Restaurants, CAMGY, TOOES 2... cccccccccccccccvccscccccccscccsssese 3.6 3.6 
Other GeEPArtMeNtS 2... cccccccccsccvcscescserscvesesesssseseces 14.0 13.7 3 


—Bureau of the Census. 





National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
101 W. 31st St., New York. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 363 7th Ave., New York. 


Associated Corset & Brassiere Mfrs., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Fur Coat & Trimming 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 224 W. 
30th St., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 





Retail Outlets for Women’s Garments and Millinery, 1939 

















Women’s — ’ 
Ready-to-Wear Furriers Millinery 
“ Sales Sales Sales 
Stores (000) Stores (000) Stores (000) 
SNR ink okuieeladeacanas 218 «$ «6,853 4 $ 22 76 $897 
SD ui Gace ecuh wi aha aig assent: Were wk 63 1,464 1 (7) 16 230 
Arkansas ............ ee 3.671 3 144 48 , £86 
RRC Era 2.269 76,115 231 8,756 624 8,296 
a pteertat cae 6.313 18 1,272 66 663 
Connecticut ................ 424 17,548 63 2,379 160 2,337 
I, en oe a 52 3.166 1 (7) 30 362 
District of Columbia..... .. 166 13,452 14 1,325 76 1,815 
I Se UE etre ee 546 15,475 3 (+) 151 1,586 
IR eck BO ca 317 12,640 8 374 138 1.781 
REE Mee oereaieianiengs singe 110 2,180 { 76 24 123 
RR eierhe essa 1,888 68,488 197 8,969 949 9,372 
eR Sonera eetasicr 571 20,372 31 1,975 313 2,646 
ER Cees 167 13,931 35 1,622 194 1,557 
AST Sieger ateannaa 339 6,429 6 124 132 869 
OS eee 277 11,473 14 383 115 1,110 
Louisiana ............. 235 11,587 5 233 57 1,440 
Maine 190 5,494 12 733 67 418 
Seer: 329 11,174 25 981 119 1,234 
Massachusetts ............. 1,037 47,272 137 7,488 524 5,593 
Rc ccdiemewenes 987 47,27 83 4,398 452 5,168 
DE acta rath cosas 3e | $83 18,945 71 3,228 216 2,696 
NN a eee 178 4,850 1 (*) 37 383 
Miss Peep 672 32,510 24 1,877 298 3,485 
cov ucevoecwienct 36 2,981 11 344 34 352 
SN: Sco sk wadeckekeaee 232 7,007 16 363 90 1,018 
Neva pmdahediebanekuen 41 1,078 3 15 3 32 
New mpshire ........... 131 3,522 3 108 41 339 
New eS ele 1.133 35,021 105 3,157 473 4.576 
New DOW siseesens shapes 63 1,283 oe one 5 2 
New c CeRasecenebe 1,054 216,212 519 22,145 2,307 23,369 
Nort} RL RE ES 389 11,515 4 140 123 1,439 
Nort} Ma Xincanh ge otter 96 2,840 10 302 20 177 
DE si Sdahaheithgneawewae cin 1,042 48,791 84 4,249 574 6,292 
MIS eer oa 294 9,421 6 281 86 1,189 
ME Te 205 7,307 17 600 63 885 
Penr aE 2,363 82,122 202 6,785 886 8,483 
Rhod "(a Nae 133 8,742 13 757 84 906 
Sout! Ra ae 190 5,421 3 53 67 611 
south Me Mecckeda kin ane 121 2,554 5 169 3 238 
Temnessee ............. 256 2,530 15 582 104 1,858 
BD <++scenssaiignaianes 822 2'507 19 1,035 269 4/834 
eee ++ ceveteesesecvencees 121 3,285 8 570 24 402 
ween iach Writs rk aaa 86 1,823 3 167 21 82 
War nnit cst teccwcceseecences 296 11,530 13 489 102 1,474 
rg A) ere 384 12,309 53 1,788 101 1,425 
Wie OS sence ek eeu 251 981680 9 216 70 782 
Wael cccceseceseeceeces 612 20,961 99 3,13 324 3,183 
PR ¢ eee es 82 1,37 3 46 12 60 
x. ET ne ee 25,820 $1,009,494 2,214 $94,133 10,799 $118,586 
en 
— ited with millinery sales. 
rw i to avoid disclosure. 
—Bureau of the Census 
en - 7 a = 
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25, 1942 


Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 
New York. 

Fur Dressers & Fur Dyers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 

International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
IND':STRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Ass'n, 101 W. 3ist St.. New York. 
Published by National Dry Goods Ass'n. 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s statement) Gross, 5871. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 99.27 58.66 
12 127.50 94.31 55.73 


Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/6x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1l1 page, $100.00; % page, $80.00; 
\% page, $55.00; % page, $45.00; 4% page, 
$30.00; 1/6 page, $22.50; %& page, $17.50. 
Color rates on application. 


Chain Store Age (General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Edition), 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Chain Store 
Pub. Corp. Sst. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, .7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 10,126; (gross), 12,285. 
Executives in chain variety, 5c to $1.00 
dry goods and dept. stores and other 
chains, 16%; chain store managers, 60%; 


others, 24%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $145.00 $ 90.00 
6 210.00 125.00 75.00 
12 185.00 105.00 60.00 


Color rate, $55; bleed, 10% of space and 
color rate. 

Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
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1858. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 
Type page, 10x14. Published 25th. Forms 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), 
6,265 Rates 

% Page 
15.00 
10.00 
35.00 


1 Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 
6 130.00 70.00 
12 105.00 55.00 


Times 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York Published by The Chil- 
ton Co Est. 1938. Subscription, $5.00. 
Trim size, 11x15% Type size, 10%4x14. 
Published semi-monthly, 10th and 25th. 
Forms close Ist and 15th. Agency dis- 
count, 15.0 Circulation (CCA), Jan., 
1942, 27,858; (gross), 30,258. Retail store 
execs., merchandise mers. and buyers, 
97%; others, 3% Rates 
Standard 
7x10 
Times age 2 Unit 
1 : 227.5 $260.00 
6 392 240.00 
12 36 196.00 224.00 
24 336.00 182.00 208.00 
Colors, not 
cepted 


rates on request; bleed ac- 


Selling. 812 Huron 
Road Cleveland, Ohio Published by 
Retail Publications, Inc. Est. 1940. Type 
size, 11x15%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th preceding Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation ublisher's Statement), 
Dec 1941, gross, 43,231. Rates 

3x9 % 2x6% 
$650.00 $365.00 
410.00 2°95 00 


315.00 190.00 


Department Store 


(P 
41,941 
Times 1 Page 

1 $1,085.00 
6 740.00 
12 625.00 


Bleed, 10% 


Dress Fabrics, 320 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Dress Fabrics Pub. Co. Est. 
1925. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x 
9% Published 15th Forms 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
30.00 18.00 


6 48.00 
12 40.00 24.00 15.00 


close 


Ave., Des 
Merchants 
Subscrip- 
Type page, 
Forms close 


Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand 
Moines Ia Published by 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1903 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9\x13 
8%4x1ll\% Published list 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 12,034; (gross), 14,126. De 
partment, dry goods and general stores, 
85%: specialty 7 wholesalers 
and mfrs., 3° others, 5° Rates 
Times 1 Page + Page 14 
$350.00 7 
6 275.00 
12 250.00 


stores, 7° 
Page 


Pro-rata 


Buyers, 1333 
Published by 
Est. 1925. Sub- 
Trim size, 4%x 
Published semi- 
15th Forms 
Agency dis- 
(Publisher's 


Guide for 
New York 
Pubs., Ine 
25c per copy 
3%x5% 

and July 
close Dec. and June 15th 
counts, none Circulation 
Statement), 11,000 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 

9 89.00 48.00 


Earnshaw's 
Broadway, 
Farnshaw 
scription 
6 Type 
annually, 


page, 
Jan 


4% Page 
$ 40.00 
32.00 


and Children’s and 
New York 


Farnshaw’'s Infants’ 
Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est 
1917 Free (controlled). Trim size, 6%x 
oS Type page 5%x8 Published ist 
Forms 20th discounts, 
15-0 Circulation 1942 (CCA), 
7.204; (gross), 8.500. stores, 309% 
specialty shops, 67° Mem- 
ver N. B. P. A Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 
1 $150.00 $ 
h 1°5.00 
12 100.00 


close 


Page 4% Page 
$ 53.00 


so.00 ~ 
$5.00 


36.00 


0.00 


60.00 


Fashion Accessories, including Gloves 
Magazin« 1170 Broadway New York 
City Published by Haire Publishing Co 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12 Type page ix10 Published 10th 
Forms close 3rd Agency discounts, 10-2 
N. I. A. A. statement on request Circu- 
lation (ABC), 3,260; (gross), 4.285. Re- 
tailers. 652 mfgrs. and their officials 
0%; wholesalers and jobbers, 3%: oth- 
ers, 12% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 
$190.00 $105.00 
6 144.00 80.00 
12 125.00 70.00 


Color rate 50 15%. 
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6 Page 
$ 49.00 
38.00 
32.50 
bleed, 


Fashion Accessories Buyers’ Market 
Guide, 1170 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, 25c; free to subscribers of 
monthly, Fashion Accessories. Trim 
size, 3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5. Pub- 
lished Feb. 15th. Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Agency discount, none. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 7,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$75; % page, $45; 4% page, $25. 


40 Worth St., New 
by Garrison's 
Subscription, 

Type page, 


Garrison's Magazine, 
York, N. Y Published 
Magazine, Inc Est. 1938. 
free. Trim size, 5 9/16x7%. 
4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 15th 
of month Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation Dee., 1941, (CCA) (controlled), 
32,089; (gross), 32,590. Dept. stores, 
dry goods, and general merchandise 
stores, 79%; other retail stores, 9%; 
wholesale execs and salesmen, 10%; 
others, 2% Member N. B. P. A. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 

6 270.00 135.00 67.50 
12 240.00 120.00 60.00 
$100 Standard 4 process, 
page 


Color color 


$200.00 


Industrial Retail Stores 


(See Food MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 


BUTION. ) 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear, Buyers’ 
Market Guide and Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York Published by Haire 
Pub. Co Est. 1939 Subscription, $1.00. 
Trim size, 5%x3% Type size, 5x2%. 
Published Dec. 1 and June 1, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 


Wear Review, 
Published 
Subscrip- 


Children’s 
New York 
Co Est. 1926 
size, 9x12 Type page, 
5th Forms close 29th. 
Agency discounts. 10-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Circulation (ABC), 
4,410; (gross), 5,047. Dept. and dry goods 
stores, infants’ and children’s specialty 
shops, 81%: manufacturers, 13%: others, 
6% Rates, consecutive insertions 
1 Page % Page \% Page 
$ 85.00 $ 48.00 
64.00 87.00 
56.00 32.00 
15%. 
Domestics, 1170 
Published by Haire Pub. Co., 
Ine Est. 1927 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page. 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 N. T. A. A. statement on 
request Circulation. (ABC). 2,624; 
(gross), 4.017, Retail dealers in linens 
and domestics, 68%: manufacturers and 
importers, 23% others. 9%. Rates, con- 
secutive insertions 
Times 1 Page 
$190.00 
6 144.00 
12 195.00 


Color 


Infants’ and 
1170 Broadway 
by Haire Pub 

tion, $1. Trim 
7x10 Published 


Times 
1 $150.00 
H 115.00 
12 100.00 


Color rate, 590: bleed 


Linens and Broadway, 
New York 


% Page 1% Page 
$105.00 $ 82.50 
ROO 63.00 
70.00 55.00 


$50: bleed, 15% 


rates, 
Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville 
Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich Pub- 
lished by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page 9x12 Published Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday Forms close Tuesday 
Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement) 4,272 tates 
per inch: 1 time, $2.00; 4 times. $1.90: 8 
times, $1.80 12 times, $1.70; 24 times, 
$1.50 


Manufacturer, 
Of- 

Ass'n 
1895 


Merchant & 
Presbyterian Bldg... Nashville, Tenn 
ficial organ Southern Merchants’ 
and Tennessee Grocers’ Ass'n Est 
Subscription. $1.50 Type page, 7x10. 
Published 30th preceding Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.50 

6 95.00 52.25 27.00 


12 90.00 419.50 25.50 


National 


Nebraska Retailer 


(See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 


BUTION,) 


Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1866 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 10-2 Circulation (Swern), 
2.272: (cross). 3,023. Dept stores and re- 

71%; jobbers, 16%; others, 


tail shops, 
13%. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
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% Page 


1 Page 
105.00 


$190.00 
6 144.00 80.00 
12 125.00 70.00 

Colors, $50; bleed pages, 15%. 


Times 
1 


Notion and Novelty Review, Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New 
York. Published by the Haire Pub. Co, 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Noy. 
1. Forms close 20th preceding. Acency 
discounts, 10-2. Nov. issue of “Notion 
and Novelty Review” is directory num- 
ber. See that listing for circulation ang 
rates. 


Management, 342 Madison Ave. 
New York. Published by Vincent Ed- 
wards & Co. Est. 1900. Subscription. $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th of each month. Forms close 
last day preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Dec., 1941, 5,832; (gross), 
7,127. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 
6 175.75 95.00 
12 166.50 90.00 
or of 


Color, $55; bleed, 25%. 


Retail 


% Page 
$ 50.00 
47.50 


45.00 


Retailers Market News, 1627 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by Levy Pub. 
Co. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 12x18. Type page, 10%x16%. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. 
week of publication. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Feb., 1942, (CCA), 
19,937; (gross), 20,900. Member N. B. P 
A. Rates—less than 1,000 lines, 35 cents; 
1,000 lines, 30 cents; 5,000 lines, 27% 
cents; 10,000 lines, 25 cents. 
Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poydras, 
Dallas, Tex. Published by Progressive 
Merchant Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7 5/16x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, 
1 $125.00 $ 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 


w% Page 
$ 60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


Page 
75.00 
60.00 
50.00 
$10 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Est. 1931 Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5 11/16x7% 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, May, 1942 (CCA), 16,760; 
(gross), 19,424. Five cents to $1 variety 
store executive buyers, etc., 13%; man- 
agers, 51%: assistant managers, floor 
men, etc., 35%: misc.. 1%. Member N. B 
P. A tates— 
Times 1 Page ly, 
1 $250.00 135.00 
6 200.00 115.00 
12 175.00 *105.00 


% Page 
$ 80.00 
70.00 
*65.00 


Page 


*Maximum insertions accepted 
Rates—Equipment Advertising 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $160.00 $100.00 $ 
1 
1 


¥% Page 
60.00 
45.00 
40.00 


$55 


25.00 75.00 
10.00 65.00 
matched 


6 

12 
Color 
bleed, 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
Merchandising Calendar, 79% 
Ave., New York. Published by Syndi- 
cate Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1935 
Free (controlled). Published as part of 
Dec. and July issues of “The Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser.” Agency discount 
15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 


Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscripti 
Type page, 105%x16%. Published 
except Saturday and Sunday. W 
apparel and accessories fields from 
to finished product Forms close a 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 36,190; (gross), 39.589. 
Retailers, 51%: mfrs., 29%: whe lers 
8%: other, 12%. Line rates—1 line, 65¢ 
1,000 lines, 48c: 5,000 lines, 38 0,000 
lines, 35e: 25,000 lines, 31c; 60,0 ines, 
27c; 100,000 lines, 24c. Minimut pace 


accepted, 14 lines. 


(red), $40; color, 
15%. 

“— & 10” 
Madison 


4 Page 
$ 80.00 


daily 
men’s 
fibre 
days 


CANADA 
General Merchant of Canada, ‘§! ed 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. |! red) 
by MacLean Pub. Co. Free (co! Pub- 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x! ru 
1942 








— 


¥% 

4 Page 
$ 60.00 
16.00 
40.00 


irectory 
y, New 
ub. Co, 
im size, 
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DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S GARMENTS 





lished quarterly, March 15. Forms close 

10th month of publication. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 17.50 
4 50.00 28.00 15.00 

Colors, $30; Bleed, 10%. 


General Store, Paris Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. Type 


page, 7%4x10. Published 25th. Forms 

close 17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 31.25 $ 18.75 
6 39.00 25.00 14.00 
9 35.00 19.00 11.00 


12 
Color, $15 per page per color. 


Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St., 
Halifax, N. S., Can. Published by Mari- 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est. 1892. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
64x10. Published every other Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (CCAB), 
1,997. Retailers, 68%; wholesalers, 4%; 
mfers. and producers, 7%; others, 21%. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 $ 17.00 
6 40.00 24.00 15.00 
16 30.00 18.00 11.00 

25.00 15.00 9.00 


21 25. 
Color, $10; bleed, 10%. 


Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal, Que., Can. Published in 
French by Retail. Merchants Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Dec 1941, (CCAR, 4,026. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.5¢ 
6 65.00 37.50 24.00 
9 60.00 33.00 21.50 


12 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St., 
Quebec, Canada. Published by La Se- 
maine Commerciale teg’d. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published Friday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statements), 2,200. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
5 21.00 14.50 8.50 
10 20.00 14.00 7.00 
52 16.80 11.20 6.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Stylewear, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. Published by MacLean Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


oe nt), 2,394. tates 

imes 1 Page Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 @ 35 5.00 $ 22.50 
6 55.00 50 20.00 
12 50.00 + 00 17.50 


Color rate, $25; Bleed, 10% 


Western Retailer, 812 Canada Bldg., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
Scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


5/6x10 Published 20th Forms close 
10th \geney discounts, 20-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 

6 42.00 24.00 14.00 
12 35.00 21.00 12.00 


Color rate, $10. 
WOMEN’S GARMENTS 
American Fur Breeder, 410 Christie 


Bldg Duluth, Minn. Published by Am. 
a Br eder Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
oa Ption, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
cane’ _T%x9% Published ist. Forms 
et Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
R: ation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. 
ates 7 
Times 1 Page 24 Page 1% Page 
; $ 70.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
7 66.50 52.25 28.50 
“ 63.00 49.50 27.00 
eeerican Fur Designer, 356 7th Ave., 
i p ‘ City. Published by American 
$20 ‘ner. Est. 1920. Subscription, 


Size, 10%x13% Type page, 


wer] ublished 5th. Forms close 15th. 
gen iscounts, 10-2. Rates— 
I 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 
90.00 50.00 
75.00 40.00 


American Furrier, 360 7th Ave. New 
York City. American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pubs. Est. 1873. Subscription, $30. Trim 
size, 10%x15. Type page, 84x13. Pub- 
lished 15th second preceding month. 
Forms close 6th second preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 52.25 28.50 
12 90.00 49.50 27.00 


Color rate, 25% 


American National Fur & Market Jour- 
nal, ist American State Bank Bldg., 
Wausau, Wis. Published by American 
National Fur Breeders Ass’n. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%4x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 1,440; (gross), 1,759. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 

6 108.00 67.50 49.50 
12 90.00 56.25 41.25 


Color rates, 25%. 


Black Fox Magazine, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Published by Harris, 
Fox, Hoffman Corp. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 854x115. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,331; (gross), 
3,000. Rates*— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
6 95.00 60.00 45.00 
12 85.00 50.00 40.00 


Standard color, $35. 


Central Furrier, Suite 1301, 58 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Published by Cen- 
tral Furrier Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 6%x9% Published 20th. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, none. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 


6 pages, within year, 5% discount; 
12 pages, 10%. 


Chicago Agent, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Halper Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
Jan. and July. Forms close ist preced- 
ing. Agency discount, none. Rates—1 
page, $125: % page, $75; 4 page, $43.50. 
Color, $25; bleed, $15. 


Corset and Underwear Review. 1170 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 3,614; (gross), 4.108. Retailers, 
68%: manufacturers, 25%: others, 7%. 
Rates (consecutive insertions)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $112.00 $ 66.00 

6 55.00 86.25 50.50 
12 135.00 75.00 44.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Corset and Underwear Review Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadwav, New 
York City. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1918. For manufacturers and buyers. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 44x6. Published Nov. 15. 
Forms close Nov. 1. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement). 5,000. Rates—1 
page, $75: % page, $45: %4 page, $25. 


Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 
York City. Published by Bowman Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates (con- 
secutive insertions)- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 26.00 
& R600 48.50 97.75 
12 75.00 42.00 24.00 


Color, $30; bleed, 25% 


Fur Trade Review, 393 7th Ave... New 
York City. Published by Mrs. J. C. Aus- 
trian Corp. Est. 1873. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 12x15%. Type page, 10%x14. 


Published every Thursday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
1-9 inches, $3 per inch; 10-14 inches. 
$2.50 per inch; 15 to 28 inches, $2.40 per 
inch; 43-56 inches, $2.20 per inch; 1 page, 
$110; % page, $65; 4% page, $35. 

Lingerie and ‘Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Published by Fashion 
House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
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size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 
Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Forms close 2 


weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 

10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
4 55.00 30.00 20.00 


National Fur News, The, 444 17th St., 
Denver, Colo. Published by The National 
Fur News. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 


News of the Avenue, 1451 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Buyers Tablet 
Publication, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 10x16. Published month- 
ly. Forms close 1 month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Rates, per page—l page, $280; 5 full 
pages, $252; 10 full pages, $224. 


New York Women’s Wear Directory, § 
E. 13th St., New York City. Published 
by Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, free, 10c for handling and 


postage. Type page, 4%x3%\. Pub- 
lished Jan. and July. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Single issue $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
Annual 170.00 100.00 60.00 


Where to Buy in Los Angeles, 857 South 
San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Est. 1924. Type page, 2%x5. Published 
June 1. Forms close 30 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-( Circulation 
1942 edition (gross), 8,000. Rates—1 
page, $35; % page, $20; % page, $12.50 


MILLINERY 


Contemporary Modes, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York. Published by Style Maga- 
zines, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

6 125.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 65.00 35.00 


Color, 25%; bleed, $10. 

Hats, with which is incorporated “Mil- 
linery Trade Review,” official publication 
of the Millinery Merchandising Execu- 
tives Ass’n., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
City. Published by Millinery Associates, 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $6. Type 
page, 8x1l. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
110.00 70.00 45.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


New York Millinery Directory, 8 E. 13th 
St., New York City. Published by Fair- 
child Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription 
free, 10c for handling and postage. Type 
page, 4%x3%. Published Jan. and July. 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

Single issue $ 72.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

Annual 110.00 70.00 40.00 
CANADA 


Fraser’s Canadian Women’s Wear and 
Men’s Wear Directory, 507 University 
Tower, Montreal, Quebec. Published by 
Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$1. Type page. 2%x5%. Published June 
1st. Forms close 15 days precedin 

Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
4,000. Rates—1 page, $40; % page, $26 
% page, $16. 

Color, $15. 


Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 16 Glen 
Cairn Ave., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1923. 
Published by Robert G. Hodgson. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. | Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15- Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), Dex -c., 1941, 9,101. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
6 67.50 36.00 20.70 
12 63.75 34.00 19.55 


Style Comment, 434 Inspector St., Mont- 
real, Quebec. Published by Style Com- 
ment, Reg’d. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x15. Type page, 9x13%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
3 57.50 33.00 18.00 
6 54.00 30.00 16.00 


Colors, $30. 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding, Power Boats) 





The year 1942 was given over to the 
manufacture of Diesel engines solely 
for war purposes, or to expedite and 
guarantee the transportation of raw 
materials and finished products de- 
signed for war use. Without exception 
the manufacturer members of the 
Diesel industry find their engines and 
accessories being used by the various 
branches of the United States armed 
forces, and those friendly nations al- 
lied with it on a lend-lease basis. 

The Diesel engines produced are fill- 
ing a multitude of services, chief of 
which are propulsion of auxiliary 
naval vessels and merchant marine 
cargo boats; power plants for shore 
stations and isolated military areas; 
mobile power plants for a variety of 
Army and Navy uses; under-the-hood 
motive power for tanks, trucks and 
other vehicles necessary in mechanized 
warfare; as motive power in main-line 
freight and switcher freight opera- 
tions; and for civilian uses declared 


imperative in the furtherance of the 
war effort of the nation. 

The tremendous demand upon the 
Diesel industry has been met by a huge 
expansion in manufacturing facilities 
and number of employees. Further 
plant expansion will probably not occur 
to any large degree, but the facilities 
now in operation should insure the out- 
put of at least twice, and possibly three 
times, the horsepower constructed in 
any previous year. 

The future possibilities after the re- 
turn of peace are attractive. The ex- 
perience gained from the use of alter- 
nate materials and more efficient man- 
ufacturing methods will undoubtedly 
result in a lower cost structure, thus 
extending the fields of use of the Diesel 
engine. 

Demand for engines for stationary 
electric power generation should con- 
tinue unabated, and a large increase is 
looked for in the transportation indus- 
tries. Truck and bus Dieselization will 


grow, and there will be a marked in- 
crease in the railroad industry. In the 
latter field, 76 per cent of all locomo- 
tives purchased in 1941 were equipped 
with Diesel engines; this remarkable 
record is interrupted because of the 
war, but can be expected to resume at 
an accelerated pace upon the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. 


Marine Diesels 

No attempt can be made to estimate 
1942 volume of business in the marine 
Diesel field in terms of horsepower or 
dollars. The demand of the marine 
services, such as the Navy, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commission, are 
so great that the entire manufacturing 
capacity of the industry is required to 
meet them. This situation results in 
equally urgent demand upon the facili- 
ties of manufacturers of auxiliary and 
accessory equipment required by the 
marine Diesel engine. No figures rep- 
resenting volume of business can be 
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made public but it is obvious that pro- 
duction is limited only by the manu- 
facturing capacity of the industry. 
Even in 1941 sales reached 4,600,000,- 
000 hp., according to Motorship and 
Diesel Boating. 

Even to the most superficial observer 
it is clear that this is an abnormal con- 
dition resulting from the war, and the 
question arises as to what are the pros- 
pects for the marine Diesel industry 
after this abnormal condition has 
ceased to exist. 

It may be expected that the demand 
for marine Diesel engines after the 
war is over will be greater than it has 
ever been before in time of peace. De- 
spite the enormous expansion of the 
shipbuilding industry the total tonnage 
of the world merchant marine ma- 
chinery is used on the kinds of vessels 
mentioned. 

It is this future market that must 
be cultivated, against the inevitable 
deflation of the present abnormal boom 
market that will follow the end of the 
war. 

Diesel machinery, as referred to in 
this discussion, includes not only Diesel 


engines but also the numerous items 
of accessory equipment required with 
the Diesel engine, such as valves, pip- 
ing, forgings, pumps, oil and water 
coolers, generators, motors, batteries, 
tachometers, pyrometers, piston rings, 
thermometers, air compressors, air 


_—_— 


whistles, gears, couplings, ice mac} nes, 
electric controls, deck machinery, fj]. 
ters, etc. 
Associations 

Diesel Engine Mfrs. 
Cedar St., New York. 


Assn., 140 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th N. Il. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 7,260; (gross), 10,502. Serv- 
ice stations and garages, 6%; engine 
and equipment distributors, 12%; engine 
and equipment manufacturers, 8%; util- 
ities owning diesels, 6%; municipalities 
owning diesels, 5%; schools and students, 
5%; government officials 3%; petroleum 
industry, 7%: railroads, 11%: miscella- 
neous industries, 25%; miscellaneous, 
12% Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $165.00 
6 150.00 
12 135.00 
24 105.00 
Standard color, 
Bleed, 10% extra 
For additional data 


% Page 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
38.00 


colors. $50 


% Page 

$ 95.00 $ 
90.00 
75.00 
70.00 

$35: other 


see page 156 
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Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New 
Published by Diesel Engines, In: Est 
1935. Subscription, $5. Trim size 10%x 
13%. Type page, 8%x1l. Published ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 14,072; 
(gross), 15,215. Consulting and govt. en- 
gineers, 8%; municipalities, 14%: utili- 
ties, 7%; industrial power users, 16%: 
engine and equip. mfrs., 17%; ship oper- 
ators, owners, shipyards, 12%; others, 
26%. Member N.B.P.A. Rates 
Times 1Page % Page % Page 

1 $280.00 $185.00 $225.00 
*7 250.00 160.00 200.00 
*13 225.00 135.00 180.00 90.00 
*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 
and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, 
provide for space in the Diesel Engine 
Catalog. Standard color, $50. Bleed, 10% 
extra. 


York 


, Page 
$110.00 


100.00 


1942 


















Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 








The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 

In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1987. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 

The Bureau of the Census divided 
production into two major classifica- 
tions: Drugs and medicines not adver- 
tised to the general public, but sold to 














DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 _ 














Sales Sales 

State No. (000) State No. (000) 
BD  sentstndevednenes 2 al Se err ere 53 $ 2,483 
B. b5840600%0-ce00eeae 194 7,424 New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
FO OO rrr 704 Re Pe Pre 1,811 50,584 
CEN, 6.ceeaseneusuace 3,285 114,006 New Mexico ..........+.. 172 5,216 
SE cca cteseneeeaee 658 Se | CD dcwdecepeconsne 6,620 159,637 
CEE kk bx cccacess 896 26,243 North Carolina .......... 915 24,071 
DO scseraveteesaeon 121 & Be } CO ee 266 5,243 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 See SE diacheketanesscibenna 2,825 83,003 
DED Svsnedeuce edecnnae 1,002 ar ee 1,135 25,700 
DE: -<cteemesnen waane ee 1,109 A =, oo nccdecacecedenese 568 14,085 
EE iene ah ecknn te wnenae 211 5,671 Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
DE icecéenesteneceses ee 109,294 Rhode Island ............ 377 10,911 
DE gepvsvaceuspenents 1,521 43,824 South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
DD ahbnekteseecanneanees 1,327 28,873 South Dakota ............ 330 6,026 
a Pane ke ele 1,076 Se =D ccc ccseossesese 924 23,964 
DT ccd eewawed.a nied 871 Ee ec cee ss deauseenne 3,319 85,900 
 ccontnheoeb eee s 892 > eEreerrerrr er re 194 6,421 
ae ppaenthanpeenencense = anaes SO re rer 149 3,362 
MA@TYIA@NG ...ccsccsscccces 730 NY i oe 789 26.146 
Massachusetts ........... 2,142 63,351 Warbemten 860 oe 
ee errr ee 77,765 7 sp a kl a9 19 oa¢ 

: : 29'o¢ WEG, VUE csvecvesies 477 12,889 
DE ocgesccvancs ees 1,134 32,994 de, - 9 
Mississippi .............. 626 11,463 Wisconsin .........+.+.+. 1,340 34,476 
| —E ee 55,246 Wyoming ........-..++++- 133 4,214 
(cts teceeaneaneed 285 7,050 . 
PE win a0s0caanneaes 818 16,183 hy, Ei. Daeecenessneancdan 57,903 $1,562,502 
or prescribed by physicians, $178,930,- 1939. To analyze distribution trends, 


000; drugs and medicines in specially 
prepared packages, advertised for sale 
to the general public, $166,577,000. The 
first figure represented a gain of 25.7 
per cent over 1937; the second, a loss 
of 9.6 per cent. Detailed production 
figures are given in the accompanying 
tables. 

Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 





PRODUCTION OF DRUG PRODUCTS IN 1939 














Drugs and medicines in specially prepared packages, ad- 
vertised for sale to the general public, total value.. $166,577,263 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid extracts, 
sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspensions, etc.): 
Us Se Po GRE Be Focccvcccscecesesssvesovecees 9,769,986 
Svecial formmlas.cccccccccccsccccsccccsescccecs 52,354, 766 
Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powders, salts, 
etc.): 
Ue Se. Po amd NM. Pocccccccccccccccccccsccccece 5,368, 354 
Special formulas..ccccccccccccccccccccccscces 55,305,312 
Ointments, cerates, suppositories, globules, etc.: 
Uo Ba Po afd Be Pocccccccecdcoceccoececscesess 3, 715,807 
Special Tormalase ccccccccecscccccccccecescoocs 17,332,626 
Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bromides, 
citrates, bismuth, etc.): 
Ue Se Po and Me Pocccccccccccccccccsccscecccece 252,361 
Special formalas....ccccccccccccccccecccccece 933,647 
Synthetic chemical medicinals.....cscccccsescecces 926, 362 
Gland products: 
U. Se Pa amd Ne Pocccvccccccccccccccccccsccce 483,259 
Special formleSecoccccccccccccecceccccccvcce 832,179 
Vitamin products: 
Ve Be De Gal Ba Peccccvdcccsccccccccsecscoeses 4,924,220 
TRUER, TORING s 6 ooo. 60 6660564806000000060008 « 13,490,346 
Other (not classified above, including samples, 
SRcdecvcccccccsccescoensceeuceccccesesecoenscecs 888,038 
Medicel products not classified above.....csescececcees --- 
Poultry and animal remedies (except biological prod- 
BUD «00 0dnnennnsseceenceseeoeeeensanneesesooscsoseses 9,445,191 
© ETinding 4/..ccccccccccccccccevccccccccscssccvcces 6,789,819 
"= —Bureau of the Census 
—n = ancien 
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the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
to retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations 
numbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
Production increased from $132,336,000 
to $147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
Census reported that sales through 
wholesale organizations owned and op- 
erated by manufacturers’ increased 
from 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
cent in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
retail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
fell from 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
direct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
cent. Sales through manufacturers’ 
owned and operated retail outlets de- 
creased from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 


Distribution 

Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a gain of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
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Independent druggists reportins to 
PRODUCTION OF ETHICAL DRUGS IN 1939 the Bureau of the Census enjoyed a § 
per cent gain in dollar volume in | 940, 
Drugs and medicines not advertised to the general pub- The 1941 increase over 1940 was 12 per 
lic, but sold to or prescribed by physicians, total cent and the first five months of 1949 
TOLUSe cccccccccccccccccccccecccccececes $178,930, 487 showed a gain of 16 per cent over the 

Alkaloids and derivatives, made for sale: like 1941 period. —: 
Botel OumeeSeccccccccccccscces a 37,246,279 Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
Datel eile... ccceces $8°900°149 or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
Caffeine: dated handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
Ounces........ Sanne 19,246,080 of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
52'055, 557, with fountains, chains numbered 3,240, 
Ephedrine: — or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 per cent 
QURCOBs o cccccccccccccccccocseccccece coe 403,237 of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
$593,778 chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 

stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 
quinine, strychnine, and nicotine, except The Bureau of the Census received 
nicotine sulphate): commodity reports from stores account- 
Ounces... 17,596, 962 ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
ES aE AS $6,250,814 with annual sales of $20,000 or more 


Biological products, total value....... $21,767,222 reported this division: 
For human use: Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 


Antitoxins.......... Coccccccccccccccces ° 1,570,283 medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
BacterinSececccccecscccs 907,875 per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
SPURS. ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccscoce 1,799,128 surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
VaCCi nes. .cccccccsccece ee 2,501,587 preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
VAruseSe cccccccccccccccece eee 264,531 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
Other (not classified above)... 2,583,216 16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
For animal use: per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 

RBCAGOREES, cocccccccccecccenccoscccesoes 94,572 1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
BRSCEPARBc cccccccccccccceece accuse 1,292,548 4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
BOMB s cccccevececccccccececececceososes 7,832,942 4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 
VOCCANOS. cecccccccccecs cece 1,567,120 
Viruses........- 961,644 icti 
Other (not classified above)........... 591,476 Associations 

Other drugs and medicines not advertised to the Affiliated Drug Stores, 160 Fifth 














Other (including brucine, codein, morphine, 





general public, but sold to or prescribed by Ave., New York. 
physicians, COtal VAlLUScccccccccccccceces $148, 263,116 American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Prepared intramuscular, subcutaneous, and Assn., Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





intravenous products: American Pharmaceutical Assn 

e Assn., 

oe and N. F. “(including arsphena- 9.726.174 2215 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e eee eeeeeeeeee . , , . 

Special formulas...... 4,694,033 — D. a ‘iii Vniaalian 
Liquid preparations (tinctures, fluid ex- a ‘on rifth pas ow 
tracts, sirups, elixirs, solutions, suspen- a — © . aoe 

ork. 


sions, etc.): a 
Us S. Po and Ne Focceseceeecees eccccccce 10,794,136 Associated Chain Drug Stores, % H. 
Special formulas....... e 19,268,009 S. Benedikt Co., Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 

Dry preparations (pills, tablets, powdors, New York. 

ite, ob . Druggists’ Research Bureau, 701 5 


salts, etc.): 
U. S. P. and N. F..... owe 15,362,845 43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
26,317,483 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., 


Special forwulas.... , 
Ointments, cerates, suppositories, globules, 123 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 
National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 


etc.: 
U. Ss. P, and N. Veneéocessesee 1,819,690 Inc., 4 Park Ave., New York. 


Special formulas....... 3,816,399 National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 


Pharmaceutical metals and their salts (bro- 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
mides, citrates, bismuth, etc.): National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
U. S. P. and N. F.... sees $1,119,309 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Special POTMULEBS. cccccccccccccsccccccece 1,634,828 Proprietary Assn., 80 Varick St., 
Synthetic chemical medicinals: New York. 
U. S. Pe. and N. Frsseeoees 2,739,683 Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 30 
Special formmlas....cseccseses ccccccccce 7,910,509 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Gland products: 
U. S. P. and N. F..ee. tee 5,580,879 Publications 
Special formmlas..cescsccceess coccccccce 11,319,092 [Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
Vitemia progecte: INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
U. Se Poe attd Ne. Poeccccccvccccccccccece 4,295,999 stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
Special formulasS..cccccccccccccsscsesesece 18,934,151 six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 
Other (not classified above, including sam- Ratti toh on wee Ave. 


ples, SUBed cece eeeeeee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 2,929,897 New York. Published by Hears' Maga- 


zines, Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5.0 


—_ Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type P a 
Bureau of the Census Published ist. Forms close 15% reese: 


ing. Agency discounts, eee silers, 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with $1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 {{04). 61.074: (gross), GhIMO. °" ''Mem- 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. ber N.B.P.A. Rates—, _ Page 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per — Loeabe At) 60.00 

The 1939 Census of Business re- cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 | § $0183 aoe oe 130,00 


ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of per cent in 1929. Standard color, $75; bleed, 10° 
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vo American Druggist Blue Price Book & Drug Progress, 77 W. Washington St., Midwestern Druggist, 608 New York Life 
el a OD Manufscturers’ Catalog, 572 Madison Chicago, Ill. Published by Illinois Phar- Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 

140 Ave., w York. Published by Hearst maceutical Ass'n. ust. 1937. Subscrip- Midwestern Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1925. 

: Magazines, Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11. 
per single sue, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 15-2. Type page, 64%x9. Published 10th. Forms 

949 page, 7%X11%. Published in September. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

——— Forms ose July 1. Agency discounts, 4,759. Rates— culation (Publisher's Statement), net 

the 15-2. Circulation, 65,000. Retail drug Times 1 Page % Page % Page paid, 2,489; gross, 5,274. Rates— 

stores chain and independent), 90%; 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

wholesale druggists’ personnel, 5%; hos- 6 71.25 38.00 23.75 1 $ 78.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 

452 pital | harmacists, 2%: miscellaneous, 12 67.50 36.00 22.50 6 71.00 40.00 24.00 

- s¢, Rates—Single insertion: Full page, Standard color, $15.00; bleed, 10%. 12 67.00 37.50 22.50 
and $350; %& page, $190; % page, $100; 1 inch, Drug Topies, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Standard color, $25; bleed rate, $15. 

r cent $30 , " . : Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 West Wacker 

oie Color tandard red in Catalog Section 1854. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 114%x Drive, Chicago. Official organ National 

stores only | page, $90 extra; % page, $55 15%. Type page, 10x14. Published Mon- Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 

»,240, extra; '; page, $35 extra day. Forms close Monday preceding. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim 

r cent American Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation size, 8%x11%. Published Ist and 3rd 

Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. (CCA), 61,104; (gross), 65,165. Retaildrug Thursdays. Forms close one week pre- 

1 field, 1825. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. stores, chain and independents, 96%; ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

of the Type page. 4%x7%. Published 15th. wholesale druggists and salesmen, 4%. lation (Publisher’s Statement), 28,948. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Rates— Ind. Retail Druggists, 98%; misc., 2% 
les. 15-2, Rates— Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. Rates— 
ceived Times 1 Page l, Pag \% Page 1 $5 932.00 $427. 00 $197.40 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 22.50 $ 15.0( $ 10.50 13 471.33 362.25 156.10 1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
-count- 4 18.00 12. 75 7.50 26 441.00 353.5( 151.90 6 170.00 97.50 60.00 
Stores 12 15.00 8.: 4.50 52 403.67 _ 330.75 143.50 12 155.00 90.00 55.00 
American Professional TI 95 Color rates on application; “bleed not ac- 24 125.00 75.00 45.00 
more Nassau St.. New York. Published by cepted. Standard color, $100; bleed, 10% extra. 
fomaine Pierson Publishers, Inc. Est. Drug Topies Price Book, 330 W. 42nd National Drug Clerk, consolidating 
1935. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x St., New York. Published by Topics Pub. “Drug Store Merchandising,” 646 N. 
drugs, 94%. Type page, 5 3/16x7% Published (Co. Est. 1896. Subscription $3. Type Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published by 
; 243 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- page, 10x14. Published Sept. 15. Forms Paul J. Mandabach. Subscription, $2. 
;. oo counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Jan., close July 25. Agency discount, 15-2. Trim size, 4%x6. Type page, 3%x5. Pub- 
goods, 1942, 7,318; (gross), S242. Prescription Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), con- lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
toilet pharmacies, 59%; hospital pharmacies, trolled (1941), 72,000. Rates—Produc- discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
a 36%; others, 5%. Rates— tion information section, 200 ins. and Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
ps, 9.7 Times 1 Page le Page 4% Page over, $10 per in.; 100 to 199 ins., $11; 20 1 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 $ 9.60 
ybacco 1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 to 49 ins., $13: 5 to 9 ins., $18: 1 in., $30: 6 24.75 14.37 8°80 
4 6 118.00 68.00 40.00 pharmacists’ reference section, $500 per 12 22.50 12.50 8.00 
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nned), Special combination rate when used with page; % page, $225; 4 page, $125. Color, York. Published by American Journal 
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22.00 
20.00 


15%. 


Journal, 


00 
bleed rate, 


25; 

911 
Pub- 
1908. 


Southern 
Insurance 
lished by 
Subscription, 
page, 7x10 
20th. Agency 
(Publisher's 


10%. 


West Coast Druggist, 1622 N. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Co. Est. 1918. 
page, 7x10. 
close 10th. 
culation (Publisher's 
6,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $110.00 

6 85.00 50.00 

12 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $25 extra. 
Wisconsin Druggist, 625 N. M 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
consin Pharmaceutical Ass'n. 
Subscription, $1.00. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. 
close 25th. Agency 
culation (Publisher's 
gross, 1,473. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 50.00 

6 45.00 

12 40.00 
Color $15 per page. 

CANADA 


Pharmaceutical 
St., West, Toronto, O 


Trim size, 9x 
Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 1 


% Page 
60.00 


discount, 1 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
27.00 
24.00 


Canadian 
Adelaide 


ada. Official organ of Canadian Pharma- 
Pharmaceu- 


ceutical Ass'n. Published by 
tical Pub. Co. of Toronto, Ltd. 
Subscription, $1.50. U. S. A, 
size, 9x12. Type page, .7x10. 
ist and 15th. Forms close 5 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tion (CCAB), Dec., 1941, 4,38 
gists, 90%; others, 10%. 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 60.00 32.50 
12 50.00 30.00 
2 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Highland, 
Published by Westra 


Statement), 


Est. 
Published 5th. 


Statement), 


Journal, 


Bst. 


Published 
days 


Rates— 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 


12. Type Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1919. 
Forms 
5-2. Cir- 


gross, 5 


15th. 


Published ist and 
publication. 


days preceding 


\% Page 1941, 4,349. Rates— 
$ 35.00 Times 1 Page 
28.00 1 $ 75.00 
25.00 6 66.00 
12 60.00 


% Page 
$ 44.00 

36.00 

33.00 
ilwaukee 30.00 
by Wis- extra. 
1933. 
8%xllk. 
Forms 
Cir- 
1,357; 


24 55.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% 


Pharmacier, Le, 
Montreal, Que. 
$1. Type page, 
Forms close 12th. 


Est. 1930. 


7%x10. 


5-2 


2,007. 

% Page 
25.00 
23.00 
20.00 


1,001; gross, 
1 Page 
$ 45.00 $ 

40.00 
35.00 


\% Page 1940, 
$ 17.00 Times 
15.30 1 
13.60 6 


12 


Color rate, $10; bleed rate, 10% 


100 


Can- Western Druggist, 


nt., 
lished by British 
Commerce. 
tical 
Columbia. 


1868. 
$2. Trim 
Est. 1932. 
pre- 
Circula- 
1. Drug- 


25th. Agency discounts, 
(Publisher's 


close 
culation 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 55.00 

6 40.00 
12 35.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 


% Page 
$ 24.00 
17.50 
16.25 
15.00 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
23.00 
20.00 
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Drug Merchandising, 481 Universit 
Published b 
Su 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pag 
Form 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB) 


414 Notre Dam: 
Subsc: 
Published 
Agency discount 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement 
Rates— 


618 Homer S&t., 
couver, British Columbia, Canada 
Columbia Journal of 
Official organ of Pharmaceu- 
Ass'n of The Province of British 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 744x100. Published 10th 


Statement), 


10%. 
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« Page 
$ 28.00 
21.00 
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16.50 
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Page 
15.00 
13.00 
10.00 

extra, 
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Pub- 
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2. Cir- 
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12.50 
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Electrical 


(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





While the accompanying 1939 cen- 
sus report on electrical products gives 
some indication of the scope of the in- 
dustry, it does not reveal its full mag- 
nitude, nor the stimulus given by the 
national defense program. It does not, 
for instance, include the $196,701,000 
representing the value of electrical 
equipment made by _ establishments 
classified in industries outside of this 
group, nor the $125,000,000 worth of 
lighting fixtures produced by 568 man- 
ufacturers. 

Neither does it include the $290,714,- 
000 representing the value of domestic 
refrigerators and allied equipment pro- 
duced by 309 establishments in 1939. 

While manufacturers of electrical 
goods reached all-time production 
peaks in 1941, those catering to house- 
hold consumers were gradually divert- 
ing their output to war products. Man- 
ufacture of domestic mechanical re- 
frigerators, for instance, was halted as 
of April 30, 1942. 

In March, 1942, the Department of 
Commerce reported that sales billed for 
industrial electrical materials were 183 
per cent ahead of 1936. New orders for 
motors and generators carried the in- 
dex number of 909, with 1936 repre- 
senting 100. The index for transmission 
and distribution equipment was 402. 


Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 


Value 

(000) 
Residence lighting fixtures......... $ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps........... ..- 26,657 
Domestic washing machines....... 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment......... 113,364 
Electric refrigerators .............. 142,771 
Conduits and fittings............... 38,497 
Cee GID. euccasecdeciwsees 46.040 
i: <i heen heeds demaedaak oobaneene 6 8,278 
Fuses and fuse blocks.............. 5,860 


Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 
Industrial and commercial appara- 


tus and appliances............... 34,901 
Measuring instruments, _ transfor- : 
Se Gee neces ncdviunecss 32,689 


Motors (including automotive 
starter-motors but not including 
motor-control apparatus) and mo- 


tor parts and supplies............ 123,050 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 
SEE. 6. 6'n 6 t05.005.5000606 04606800 76,983 


Transformers, induction voltage 
regulators, and current-limiting 
DEE - Géstcunedesscek sans aesenc® 65,064 

ED Since kntdesteaans eee de 34,788 

eee 25,099 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
manufacturers to retailers. Sales 
through selling organizations owned 
and operated by manufacturers 
amounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per 
cent through their own retail outlets 


and 3.7 per cent through their whole- 
sale branches). Sales direct to indus- 
trial, commercial and other users were 
6.2 per cent. 

In the field of generating, distribu- 
tion and industrial apparatus, and ap- 
paratus for incorporation in manufac- 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
direct to industrial, commercial and 
other users. Sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 


Electrical Merchandising gives the 
following figures on wired homes as of 
Jan. 1, 1942: 


% Gain 
over 1940 
2.8 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


WASHINGTON 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


FOURTH QUARTER 1941 


COMPARED WITH PRECEDING QUARTERS 


NEW ORDERS BOOKED 
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New ENGLAND.......... 2,210,830 2. 
DE ci necinea wees in 192,420 3.5 
New Hampshire ..... 131,170 4.0 
WE <aicenceeeven 80,320 4.6 
Massachusetts ....... 1,151,020 1.8 
Rhode Island ...... - 189,400 3.6 
Connecticut ....... ais 466,500 4.1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC....... 6,782,280 2.5 
New York ............ 8,460,760 1.6 
New Jersey .......... 1,120,080 3.9 
Pennsylvanja ......... 2,201,500 3.1 

East NORTH CENTRAL. . 6,453,600 3.8 
CHRD 90.000en000sseeeens 1,728,400 4.2 
TCT eT eee 808,000 5.0 
De iAgiubncvtvbenees 1,886,000 2.3 
DE Scan beces nee 1,319,500 3.7 
WOES Shc cccedeser 711,700 5.1 

West NortH CENTRAL. . 2,516,780 5.3 
ID ot cack adn eae 545,160 8.8 
SE, ‘ealath bd Cabin ae 506,400 4.5 

CURRENT 
STATISTICAL 
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# 629,027,540 
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ELECTRICAL 








ELECTRICAL WORLD - - = = = = _ The business paper of 





Editorial Scope 


First published in 1874, Electrical 
World has followed the expansion of 
electrical industry until today it is 
the leading publication in the field of 
generation, distribution, marketing, 
and utilization of electric power. 
The editorial content of Electrical 
World serves the community of in- 
terest existing among those who gen- 
erate and distribute, and those who 
use electricity in large blocks: elec- 
tric light and power companies, elec- 
trical engineers in large industrial 
plants, consulting and construction 
engineers, governmental departments, 
etc. Thus Electrical World is: 


(1) A business paper of the electric 
light and power industry, with a 
vertical readership from the top down 
and through its many operating di- 
visions and activities. 


(2) A technical paper for electrical 
engineers, read horizontally through- 
out the broad field of electrical ap- 
plication. 


Editorial Content 


An analysis of the editorial content 
of Electrical World for the past two 
years (given in the table below) 
serves to emphasize not only the 
breadth of editorial viewpoint and 
coverage, but it also shows that while 
World is consistent in its treatment 
of primary electrical problems, it 
maintains the flexibility needed to 
serve the changing conditions and in- 
terest of the present time. It further 
indicates the balance between tech- 
nical editorial matter and business 
matter as represented by news of the 
industry. 


Editorial Content of Electrical World 
1940 — 1941 


Electrical World’s 26 regular and 
26 news issues totaled 4374 pages 
in 1941, of which 5929 columns — 
45.2%—were editorial. 

Columns of 
7m Editorial Matter 

TOPIC 1940 1941 
Generation 347% 40614 
Transmission 151 201% 
Distribution 491 5041, 
Metering and Testing 209 106 
Engineering and Operations 148 255% 
Management 346 306 
Public Relations 57% 39% 
Industrial Engineering 281 246 
Lighting 232 199", 
Load Building 315% 

News 

Editorials 156 

Miscellaneous (““Washington”™ 
Letters, New Equipment, 
Book Reviews) 350 


Editorial Staff 


200 years of editorial experience are 
represented by the staff of Electrical 
World. 


Editor S. B. Williams alone boasts 
more than a quarter century in elec- 
trical industry journalism. Member 
of the I.E.S. and the A.I.E.E., he 
serves on important industry com- 
mittees in addition to his regular ed- 
itorial duties. 
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Electrical World 


arPerurt &). ott 


FIRST in A.B.C. Paid Circulation 
FIRST in Editorial Performance 
FIRST in Demonstrated Readership 
FIRST in Advertising Volume 





Frank R. Innes brings to his Man- 
aging Editor role a_ successfully 
varied field experience, including 
fifteen years’ editorial work on Elec- 
trical World. 


Engineering Topics are under the 
guidance of Archer E. Knowlton 
Associate Editor—an assignment for 
which he is richly endowed by years 
in the teaching and professional 
practice of electrical engineering. 


New England Editor Howard S. 
Knowlton has held that position for 
more than 30 years; his contacts and 
affiliations “down east” are countless. 
Others on the editorial staff include: 
D. T. Braymer, Western Editor; 
R. M. Shoop, who handles industrial 
material; George Doying, Jr., Wash- 
ington Editor; Laurence Wray, News 
Editor, and Edna Glennon, Assistant 
News Editor. 


Electrical World editors in military 


service: 
E. Dalton White 
H. G. Dooley 
Wayne Snowden 


To this strong staff should be added 
approximately 100 carefully chosen 
news correspondents in key cities 
throughout the country, and more 
than 400 contributors annually—men 
from within the electrical industry, 
each a specialist in his field 


Thus Electrical World gives readers 
a thoroughly balanced program of the 








latest information in electrical engi- 
neering, construction, operation and 
maintenance in addition to statistics. 
load building data and an unparal.- 
leled news service every week. 


Circulation 


Electrical World’s circulation is best 
portrayed by the chart below, based 
on total net paid circulation as re- 
ported on the Publisher’s A.B.C. 
statements for the past eight years. 


Market: 
UTILITIES 


The market reached by Electrical 
World is, of course, determined by 
its editorial scope or appeal. As in- 
dicated in previous paragraphs, World 
is primarily devoted to the interests 
of the electric utility: to the gener- 
ation, distribution, and utilization of 
electric power. Approximately 60% 
of its circulation goes into this classi- 
fication. 


The Light and Power Industry in- 
cludes companies or agencies, both 
private and public, which operate 
nearly 4000 generating plants, with 
an investment of close to $13,000,- 
000,000 in electric utility plants alone 
(not including other investments.) 


Electrical World reaches compan- 
ies and plants whose generating ca- 
pacity represents over 98% of the in- 
dustry total. These companies are 
covered vertically: from the top 
executive in holding, management, 
and operating units down to sub- 
station superintendents and line con- 
struction foremen. 


As an example: 

The membership roster of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association 
has provided a new opportunity to 
check on where Electrical World 
goes in a typical group of 40 util- 
ities, who serve 99% of all custom- 
ers in Pennsylvania. 
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1939 PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 





















































1939 
Produced in Produced in 
PRSSUCE Produced in jother industries |other industries A te 1937 
the industry | withintheelec-| outside the serega 
trical group electrical group 
“ Total value... ......--..----------s200e- os neeeeere- oon eeeeeeeeneee- $106, 566, 784 $8, 763, 955 $8, 995, 902 $124, 326, 641 $130, 783, 243 
Fans (direct motor-driven): ae 
Ceiling fans— 
LS Fo oP Fae ak OT ee 11, 053 13, 013 877 24, 943 116, 048 
Value , $182, 979 $221, 418 $8, 364 $412, 761 $988, 088 
Air circulators, 18 inches and larger, value... $1, 223, 115 $589, 072 $245, 398 $2, 057, 585 $3, 879, 106 
Desk fans 
10 inches a under— oun on — as on 
Number_ - 7, 27 75, 032 . 797 828, 
value 5, 2 754, . , 975, 7 
Pa. ~ $1, 195, 238 $754, 232 $1, 975, 750 1, O13, 834 
Number 461, 321 212, 214 186 673, 721 $10, 698, 
Value _— , Enneensesaenmnn — $1, 527, 576 $2, 307, 958 $4, 406 $3, 839, 940 
Domestic cooking and heating equipment and other household appliances: 
Heaters, water (for permanent installation)— 
Storace water heaters (complete)— =n " " 
Number. - ; Pack UenesseSStenbeseaweonedsincecoenaesentees 78, ( ( 81, 741 115, 032 
Value pacooreses Seocecesnncs sectestes cool $3, 210, 205 () () $3, 339, 535 $5, 391, 785 
Side-arm, auxiliary, and nonpressure heaters, value. ocee $75, 146 
Accessories and parts, value Sececcesccccs : } $111, 060 $1, 82 |.......-..------ $113, 801 { $138, 091 
Cooking and heating appliances— 
Coffee makers, pots, and urns, 660 watts or less— 
Glass— 
Number 1, 037, 949 FY ES eee 1, 130, 351 950, 032 
sag $2, 032, 444 GED Diiccuncecunses $2, 249, 086 $2, 246, 657 
Meta ‘ 
Number peaeetet — 
Number 534, 033 Ff 543, 399 428, 096 
Value $1, 040, 028 $33, 430 : $1, 073, 458 $1, 357, 812 
Number not reported, value ia . $34, 530 $218, 007 $252, 537 $301, 993 
Curling irons, value $122, 059 $35, 061 sbi $157, 120 ? $291, 528 
F latirons 
Traveler - boudoir 
Number 212, 868 2, 528 aaa 215, 396 145, 723 
Value $179, 305 $3, 365 $182, 670 $132, 610 
Standard household— 
Automatic (under 5 lb.)— 
Number 1, 065, 051 I 1, 065, 551 860, 389 
Value $3, 862, 992 Ge ckasockatimaesn $3, 864, 711 $3, 275, 258 
Automatic (5 Ib. and over)— 
Number 1, 159, 309 114, 998 1, 274, 307 1, 006, 920 
Value : $2, 742, 800 $30, 203 $2, 773, 003 $2, 981, 569 
Nonautomatic (all sizes), value $2, 863, 976 $25, 691 $5, 631 $2, 895, 298 $2, 519, 941 
Heaters, air— 
Convector type— 
Number 187, 307 7, 570 194, 877 179, 363 
Value $481, 697 | Serres $511, 837 $671, 023 
Radiant type— 
Number 282, 501 () (‘) 330, 088 303, 581 
Value... $402, 166 (‘) (‘) $546, 632 $529, 516 
Heaters, immersion— 
Number 335, 547 =e 336, 047 138, 106 
Value iti $352, 485 $700 $353, 185 $319, 293 
Heating pads and blankets | 
Number... 900, 005 3, 496 280 903, 781 1, 013, 550 
Value 7 - 2 $1, 575, 130 $18, 430 $1, 397 $1, 504, 957 $1, 480, 850 
Ranges, disk stoves, hot ponies, cookers and casseroles, 24 kw. and under, value. $1, 281, 293 $143, 760 $1, 181, 804 $2, 606, 857 ? $2, 508, 818 
Ranges, electric household, 246 kw. and over— 
Number | 218, 963 18, 165 237, 128 340, 821 
: Value | $14, 922, 263 $1, 259, 519 $16, 181, 782 $23, 742, 816 
Roasters— 
Number. .. 135, 553 () (4) 152, 688 176, 586 
Value -| $1, 462, 817 (') (‘) $1, 669, 612 $1, 857, 111 
Sandwich toasters and grills— 
Number 717, 039 il dee 718, 839 938, 311 
moat tive | $1, 482) 933 $3, 782 | ; $1, 486, 715 $1, 588, 422 
isters— 
Automatic— 
Number | 908, 564 51, 895 | 960, 459 659, 901 
Value | $5, 706, 466 $372, 720 $6, 079, 186 $4, 269, 799 
Nonautomatic 
Number | 1, 435, 169 42, 295 1, 477, 464 1, 563, 070 
Value $1, 749, 765 57, 708 $1, 817, 473 $2, 052, 206 
W T ~~ and griddles onsen — name oun one 
imber eed 5, 2 72, 44: , 67: , 373 
Value $1, 896, 714 $249, 765 $2, 146, 479 $2, 398, 109 
Mixers, w hippers, and juicers } 
Number 914, 742 (1) () 1, 085, 869 1, 032, 720 
Ye V $5, 135, 703 (') () $6; 546, 264 $7, 372, 149 
acu iners— 
ag -- damatneedneesbneaedl 1, 021, 786 68, 749 1, 300 1, 001, 835 1, 122, 782 
mber . .. 5, . . ’ ° . 
H 1€ $40, 459, 204 $1, 323, 338 $39, 403 $41, 821, 945 $33, 016, 817 
isters— 
mber_. 238, 549 (‘) (‘) 353, 423 392, 077 
Mieco! f : . ‘ $1, 427, 811 () () $2, 337, 674 $3, 011, 830 
— 1s domestic cooking and heating equipment and appliances not included 
ant e - 7 - 
Gueeen 0 —e . a $4, 276, 682 $380, 575 $4, 989, 074 $9, 646, 331 $8, 529, 854 
Gridd 
* 
‘N SS eS em 12, 928 
\ - . 
wo , : -_ $165, 548 
Grills ing sandwich-toasters, and toasters, value........_. } $425, 07 $3, 540 $5, 092 $433, 709 { $696, 984 
Conte value... ROSE oi ana i. ; $119, 626 ey $119, 686 $135, 149 
oo rs (3 gallons and under) and urns (hotel type), value ? $1, 176, 730 $4, 580 eats $1, 181, 310 $420, 343 
Nu 2,079 
Ve _ Beovarecnscenseeereccassesentsiandssucssseeesesinecubsontossenen 4 
A » $410, 232 
oat vens (roasting), value - } ae ro pn 637 $5, 000 . a 104 { ry 803 
~ , ; > ; ‘ | San 5, 424 10, 853 
a = re! mestic appliances (except fans): 
viere i other (small blowers, with or without heating element) and blowers, 
——Porta r use in cleaning, heating, paint spraying, etc., value.................- $438, 434 $12, 698 $7, 002 $458, 134 $302, 114 
se 
Pigure iown separ tely to avoid disclosing, exactly or approximately, data reported by individual establishments. * Revised. 
Gud ellaneous electric counter appliances. ‘ Value reported for 1,466 ranges and 67,156 broilers and ovens for 1939. 
a ae - — Bax Burea u of the Census 
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Editorial Scope 


Electrical Contracting is devoted 
to the engineering, installation, main- 
tenance and repair of electrical wir- 
ing and equipment. Its editorial pol- 
icy is directed wholly toward helping 
its readers profit from the experi- 
ences of other members of the in- 
dustry. 


Electrical Contracting’s editorial 
program includes articles on the de- 
sign of electrical systems, the instal- 
lation of wiring and equipment, and 
the maintenance and repair of light- 
ing, motors, control, and other ap- 
paratus. 


Regular features in each issue in- 
clude “Industrial Electrification”—a 
section devoted to improving prac- 
tice in the installation and mainte- 
nance of lighting, power, control, 
etc., in industrial plants. There are 
also departments such as “Questions 
on the Code,” “Motor Shops,” “Wir- 
ing Methods,” “Equipment News,” 
and “Estimating.” 


Electrical Contracting has served 
its readers for over 41 years. 


Editorial Leadership 


The chief assets of a magazine are 
the knowledge, experience, and in- 
tegrity of its editors and manage- 
ment. 


For this reason, we feel that manu- 
facturers who invest in the advertis- 
ing pages of Electrical Contracting 
must logically be interested in those 
who produce it. 


WILLIAM T. STUART, Managing Editor 


“Bill” Stuart has been in the elec- 
trical industry for the past seventeen 
years. He has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the electrical contracting 
business. He started as a stock boy 
with a contractor in Rochester and 
worked his way along into the shop, 
out on the job with tools, into esti- 
mating, management and supervision. 
Bill conducted classes in estimating 
and labor analysis in Rochester and 
Erie during the NRA days. In the 
early part of 1937 he joined the staff 
of Electrical Contracting as Middle 
West Editor, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He was appointed Manag- 
ing Editor in late 1941 and moved to 
New York. Mr. Stuart has the rare 
combination of technical and practi- 
cal knowledge, field experience and a 
broad background in the electrical 
construction industry. 
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AUGUST ECKEL, Middle West Editor 
August Eckel was for five years in 
active electrical contracting work 
doing estimating, engineering, sales 
and supervisory work. He is a grad- 
uate in electrical engineering from 


Rutgers University. He covers the 
Middle West states for “Electrical 
Contracting.” His office is in Chicago. 


ALICE McMULLEN, Associate Editor 
Every day brings its grist of in- 
quiries to “Electrical Contracting” 
asking about articles, products, serv- 
ices, etc. Such questions flow to Miss 
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McMullen. She is also news and 
make-up editor. She has been in the 
electrical industry for many years 
and since 1937 has been on the staff 
of Electrical Contracting. 







W. A. CYR, Pacific Coast Editor 


“Bill” Cyr has been brother to west 
coast contractors for so many years 
that he holds the office of secretary 
of the Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Northern California. He 
is also an honorary member of the 
San Francisco Electrical Contractors 
Association. 








HARRY PHILLIPS, Art Editor 


An art man used to be a luxury on 
business papers. Today, it’s a “must” 
with every progressive publisher. 
“Hi” Phillips has been at it for 23 
years—and he’s largely responsible 
for the attractive appearance and 
readability of “Electrical Contract- 
ing.” 


Market Scope 


(Ilustrated by Circular Chart) 


Electrical Contracting serves five 
distinct groups of readers, all welded 
together by their common interest in 
the engineering, installation, mainte- 
nance, and repair of electrical equip- 
ment: 
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1. Industrial Electrical Contractors 


From the vast Ford Willow Run 
plant (the power system of which 
was installed by the John Miller 
Electric Co. of Detroit) to the small- 
est conversion job, electrical contrac- 
tors are busy doing essential war 
work. Electrical Contracting num- 
bers among its readers over 8000 of 
these key men. 


2. Electrical Department Heads 
in Large Plants 


In the plants large enough to have 
their own electrical departments, 
Electrical Contracting reaches the 
men who specify, install and maintain 
the electrical equipment. Total cir- 
culation in this group numbers close 
to 5000, and is growing rapidly. 


3. Government 


Electrical Contracting has strong cir- 
culation in the Army, Navy, various 
government procurement divisions, 
etc.—the men who are handling the 
electrical end of things for Uncle 
Sam. 


4. Motor Service Shops 


These are the men who are keeping 
industrial wheels turning by rehabili- 
tating old equipment such as motors 
and transformers. There are over 
2000 subscribers to Electrical Con- 
tracting in this group, and they rep- 
resent a huge market for materials, 
parts, tools, etc. 


5. Consulting Engineers, Electrical 
Inspectors 


Consulting Engineers design and 
specify — electrical inspectors ap- 
prove the installation. [Electrical 
Contracting has many readers in both 
groups because its editorial interest 
bears directly on the work they are 
doing. 


These five groups represent one of 
the largest markets for the high 
priority purchase of electrical equip- 
ment. They are responsible, directly 
and indirectly for the annual pur- 
chase of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of electrical products. 


_ Selling electrical products to war 
industry is a complex job. Buyers 
and buying influences are not always 
known, and in many cases are not 
accessible. Even the jobs, them- 
Selves, are sometimes not common 
knowledge until orders have been 


Placed and construction is about to 
Start. 


Unde uch circumstances, Electri- 
cal Con icting’s service has grown 
— ly important. Its reader- 
4 ip among electrical men in war in- 
— \d government services has 
mene ¥ established through the 
co... today those readers find 
verti _©¢ orial pages—and in the ad- 

isin o—the answers to current 
electric roblems. 


Circulation 
(A.B.C. Total Net Paid, Including Bulk) 
Electrical Contracting’s circulation 
is best depicted by the chart below, 
based on total net paid circulation as 
reported on the publisher’s A.B.C. 
statements for the past six years. 
Total Net Paid Circulation (June 30, 
1942, A.B.C. Statement), 17,184. Total 
Distribution: 19,467. 
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Advertising Growth: 
(Compared With the Average A.B.P. 
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1935 =100% 
Advertising Rates: 

TOTAL SPACE USED WITHIN A YEAR 
(Cost of fractional space pro-rated) 
Less than 2 pages..............$321 per page 
2 pages per year....... . 301 per page 
4 pages per year... Bini . 285 per page 
6 pages per year........... 270 per page 
8 pages per year....... . 260 per page 
12 pages per year............. . 239 per page 
FRACTIONAL PAGE RATES—Per Insertion 

The following rates are quoted for 
the convenience of advertisers using 
a series of advertisements of the 
same size. Rate earned based on total 
space used within one year. 


12 times 6 times 1 time 
Two-thirds page.$173.33 $190.00 $214.00 
One-third page.. 95.00 100.33 107.00 
One-sixth page 50.17 $3.50 53.50 


SPECIAL POSITIONS—Yearly Contract 


Including one extra standard McGraw-Hill 
color and bleed 


SE TE Ee 
Second Cover .. ; hoevkasteaekeaes: eee 
Third Cover ..... <weesaee! ae 


Other specified positions—Rates on appli- 
cation. 


COLOR CHARGES: McGraw-Hill 
standard colors: yellow, orange, 
orange-red, blue, $55 per page for 
any one color. Special colors: light 
yellow, orange-yellow, red, deep blue, 
green, vivid green, $65 per page for 
any one color. (See McGraw-Hill 
Color Sample Book). Rates for 
metallic inks and for matching spe- 
cial shades quoted on request. 


BLEED BORDERS: One page 
$47.00. Two-page spread and each 
adjacent page, $35.00 per page. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 
WHERE TO BUY: Rates on ap- 
plication. Searchlight: Rates on ap- 
plication. Inserts: Maximum accept- 
able weight 100 lb. coated, 25x38 
basis, or equivalent. 


Mechanical Requirements: 


Unit Width Depth 
1 page 7 in. 10 in. 

25 page ss 49/16 in. 10 —s in. 
4 page .... 2 3/16 in. 10 in. 
OP mavessaseces 49/16 in. 47% in. 

2/6 PAGS .ncccccvces 2 3/16 in 47% in 


border page trimmed size is 8 34x11 5 
inches. Plates should measure 87%x 
11%. Keep essential elements % 
inch within trimmed size. 


HALFTONE SCREENS: All half- 
tones should be 110 line screen. They 
should be etched to the depth of .003 
of an inch in the highlights, .002 of 
an inch in the middle tones, and .0015 
of an inch in the shadows. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING 
DATES: Published monthly; issued 
5th of publication month. Last forms 
close 20th of preceding month. If 
proofs are desired copy and cuts 
must be received by 16th of preced- 
ing month. 


Representatives 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.: 


NEW YORK—A. B. Conklin, 
330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


CHICAGO—Wm. B. Heaps, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
CLEVELAN D—Frank J. Seiler, 
1510 Hanna Building, Main 3981 


PHILADELPHIA— 
16 S. Broad St., Rittenhouse 0670 


BOSTON— 
1427 Statler Bldg., Hubbard 4911 


ST. LOUIS—George G. Sears, 
1066 Paul Brown Bidg., Main 1060 


ATLANTA—Ralph Maultsby, 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778 


LOS ANGELES—Roy N. Phelan, 
601 W. Fifth St., Michigan 3873 
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Missouri feudeedene 705,400 4.0 
North Dakota . 74,500 10.4 
South Dakota 77,880 1.5* 
Nebraska .. 254,840 3.7 
Kansas ..... 352,600 5.9 
SoutuH ATLANTIC .. 2,578,300 10.6 
Delaware — 60,100 15.4 
Maryland .. <> oe 
District of Columbia. | 538,800 6.7 
Virginia ; 400,600 9.6 
West Virginia 282,600 11.2 
North Carolina 436,500 15.8 
South Carolina 178,100 15.8 
Georgia ‘ 344,600 12.0 
Florida 337,000 8.3 
East Soutn CENTRAL. 1,146,000 9.6 
Kentucky : 342,000 6.9 
Tennessee 363,700 10.1 
Alabama 288,300 12.3 
Mississippi 152,000 9.8 
West Soutn CENTRAL. 1,661,700 8.3 
Arkansas 161,700 8.6 
Louisiana we 282,500 6.9 
Oklahoma - 300,500 5.1 
Texas hee 917,000 9.8 
MOUNTAIN .. 777,300 6.4 
Montana ... ; 104,000 0.1* 
Idaho 115,900 8.1 
Wyoming 42,400 4.7 
Colorado 221,500 4.2 
New Mexico 51,300 30.3 
Arizona 91,400 5.4 
Utah 125,700 6.4 
Nevada 25,100 14.7 
Packs eecvtene 2,833,000 8.1 
Washington $93,000 6.6 
Oregon 280,000 4.5 
California 2,060,000 8.9 
UNITED STATES 26,959,790 5.2 
: *Loss 
Final figures from the 1940 Census 
of Housing indicated that these figures 
are conservative. The census found 
28,052,596 occupied dwellings, or 76.7 
per cent of the total, with electric 
light. 


Wholesaling 


A preliminary report of the 1939 
Census of Business indicated 3,071 es- 
tablishments engaged in wholesaling 
electrical goods. Their volume was 
$787,462,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,556; employes, 
37,810; payroll, $71,511,000. The Veri- 
fied Directory of Electrical Wholesalers 
said that about 270 of these wholesalers 
are members of the General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Graybar group. 

The census broke down its report as 
follows: 


No.of Sales 

Products Est. (000) 
Electrical merchandise (gen- 

Mn  scedennhn éeantudanseees 45 $299,953 
Apparatus and equipment.... 208 24,430 
Wiring supplies and construc- 

a gS eee 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment........ 667 112,738 
Refrigerators and equipment 

(household) ...... sheustecds 15 118,018 
Os 627 105,953 

There are approximately 15,500 


electrical contractors actively in busi- 
ness and doing an annual volume of 
from $5,000 to over $200,000, accord- 
ing to a survey by Electrical Contract- 
ing. Of these contractors, 68 per cent 
do industrial work, selling electrical 
equipment to industrial plants, or han- 
dling installation and maintenance. A 
total of 7,000 of the 15,500 contractors 
operate service shops, engaged in re- 
pair and rebuilding of motors, control 
equipment, transformers, etc. Eighty- 
four per cent of the contractors do 
commercial work, and 90 per cent do 
residential work. 
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Proaucts purchased by these con- 
tractors include conduit, conduit fit- 
tings, boxes, accessories, control equip- 
ment, electric appliances, electric heat- 
ing equipment, fuses, generators, in- 
struments, insulating materials, light- 
ing equipment, motors, motor repair 
parts and equipment, pole line hard- 
ware, power transmission equipment, 
safety switches, signalling equipment, 
switchboards and panelboards, tools 
(manual and electric), transformers, 
ventilating fans and blowers, wire and 
cable, wiring devices and other appara- 
tus and materials used in the installa- 
tion, maintenance, modernization and 
repair of electrical equipment. 

Preliminary figures from a survey 
made by the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association among its mem- 
bers offer additional statistics on this 
branch of the industry. The NECA 
study covered electrical contracting 
work done in 1939 by 360 reporting 
contractors in 173 cities. These 360 
companies reported total job sales of 
$22,326,702 in 1939 and the NECA, ap- 
plying this total to 3,800 firms, esti- 
mated a total volume of $235,600,000 
for the year. 

Analysis of the returns of the con- 
tractors reporting showed the follow- 
ing breakdown as to types of work: 
Industrial, 21 per cent; commercial, 
22.3 per cent; public work, 33 per cent; 
apartments and hotels, 4.2 per cent, 
and residential, 7.4 per cent. Work for 
utilities, fixture sales (1.4 per cent), 
private line construction and highway 
lighting accounted for the balance. 


Retailing 

According to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, there are about 50,000 electrical 
appliance dealers of all types in the 
United States at the present time. 
These include retail stores operated by 
electric light and power companies, de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, hard- 
ware stores, electrical dealers and con- 
tractor-dealers, radio and music deal- 
ers, and miscellaneous outlets such as 
jewelry, drug, automotive, and general 
stores. It is estimated that about 27,- 
000 out of the 50,000 electrical appli- 
ance retailers are doing an annual 
retail volume of $5,000 and over in elec- 
trical appliances. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio- 
household appliance stores with volume 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores, 
$25,774,000. 

The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 


The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
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Electrical Machinery Planis 


I | 


By Value of Products 

No. of Potal 

Plants ilue 
$5,000 to $19,999........... 386 3 
ged ae 339 6 
60,000 to $99,999.......... 27 1.1 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 336 9 
$250,000 to $499,999........ 191 9 
$500,000 to $999,999........ 166 6.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 179 6.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 80 8 
$5,000,000 and over........ 63 9 
Oey GR. cccvineesade ven cuan cee 100.0 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 





per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 

About 250 independent household ap- 
pliance dealers reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1940 gain of 12 
per cent over 1939 and a 1941 increase 
of 21 per cent over 1940. For the first 
five months of 1942 they had a loss of 
5 per cent, caused by a sharp decline in 
sales in May. 


Electrical Merchandising _ reported 
1941 sales of electrical appliances as 
follows: 


Retail 
No. Value 
( Thousands) 
PE cei eedbeoedebadeode 1,100 $ 4,400 
Vacuum cleaners: 
Te GD sasessvecocces 1,710 92,355 
0 eee 370 5,407 
Tn. éabtchotacussennsewas 5,400 27,000 
Fans: 
0 31 902 
Desk and bracket ..... 1,985 14,587 
SEED Gh66.00.606006400600 00 22 2,122 
(a eee 117 2,044 
Flashlights: & 
Sn <i ence tdiowenaeaes 15,000 7,500 
Battery cells ae .300,000 26,000 
Heaters, radiators er 564 2,312 
I, (OE cs cecceaeeehe, cae 3,633 
Hot plates, grills .... : 548 1,430 
Ironing machines ....... 260 14,489 
RE ee a 21,100 
DD sci cadevesasasensnne 510 11,220 
CE DUPMOTS .nccccccecseces 322 107,062 
PRMGIO SOUS 2. cccccccccces 13,700 415,795 
IR i ed as Sos oa we 728 103,376 
Refrigerators ........++..++ 3,500 542,500 
DE eivvcunstineseesee 290 7,366 
Sandwich toasters ........ 869 3, (04 
Dry shavers ...... 1,100 15,950 
MOND os kkeceneessovs 777 4,196 
Washing machines: en 
Electric PSE ee 148 590 
aK _ .. eee ' 118 10,384 
storage... 205 17,015 


Water heaters, 


Electric Utilities 


Electrical World reported that 
United States output of electricity 
1941 was 168 billion kw.-hr., a gain of 
16.1 per cent over 1940. The East 
South Central States had the largest 
increase, 19.2 per cent. Fuel power ac- 
counted for 115,600 million kw.-hr. and 
water power, 52,400 million. 


Generating capacity of the country’s 
public service systems during 1°41 rose 
to 44,352,000 kw., a gain of 6.5 per cent 


over 1940. Fuel power capacity 1 
creased faster than water power, now 
amounting to 72.1 per cent of the total. 
Private utility capacity incr: ised 5.1 
per cent to become 84.1 per cent of the 
national total; government plant 
pacity rose 14.6 per cent to 15.9 per 

cent of the total. 
The aggregate peak load in | 41 was 
34,750,000 kw., 9,600,000 kw. Iss than 
5, 1942 
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Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, 1899 to 1939 



























































Cost of mate- 
. ’ ials, supplies, | | : 
Number of | Wage earners be | _| vaineadded hy| Horsepower 
CENSUS YEAR establish- | (average for Wages pene Lm —— N ag pas pearat wer wm of prime 
ments the year) and contract — 
work ! 
I «in. ence diadibaen whan waanenenmannmheiteksiie 2,014 256, 467 $335, 819, 534 $727, 436, 259 | $1, 727, 389, 949 $999, 953, 690 354, 449 
1987 1, 597 . 407, 960, 508 797, 772,309 | 1,899, 905, 431 1, 102, 133, 122 (3) 
ST nsinncpenenents leiden tdaninadeanna si eeatetinininaaati 1, 589 224, 437 240, 952, 287 475, 686, 936 1, 161, 402, 923 685, 715, 987 | (‘) 
1933... 1, 365 163, 736 145, 403, 985 271, 034, 296 675, 233, 061 404, 198, 765 (@) 
1931. 1, 596 216, 596 239, 633, 618 425, 527,392 | 1, 188, 153, 058 | 762, 625, 666 (3) 
1929 1, 861 343, 138 474, 203, 484 1, 008, 340,760 | 2,397, 764,620 | 1, 389, 423, 860 312, 280 
1927 } 1, 837 255, 782 356, 414, 958 683, 229,410 | 1, 732,603,172 | 1,049, 373, 762 279, 722 
1925 § j 1, 807 251, 188 337, 979, 496 661, 539,170 | 1,601, 059, 188 = 520, = 274, 494 
1923 | 1, 782 255, 383 330, 424, 948 593, 877, 000 1, 400, 313, 036 , 436, 036 209, 546 
1921 aa 1, 487 179, 142 216, 016, 107 385, 127, 471 932, 198, 227 | 547, 070, 756 (@) 
| 
1919 1, 570 241, 095 272, 152, 000 484, 838,416 | 1, 156, 515, 989 | 671, 677, 573 224, 991 
1914 r 1, 048 127, 459 80, 147, 824 161, 776, 116 362, 286, 110 200, 509, 994 161, 819 
1909. “a 1, 027 92, 455 52, 221, 648 111, 665, 795 233, 034, 550 121, 368, 764 113, 618 
1904. aie 798 63, 863 33, 525, 424 70, 998, 062 151, 046, 444 | 80, 048, 382 83, 094 
1899 -| 592 43, 280 21, 187, 684 50, 285, 801 94, 680, 709 44, 394, 908 37, 593 
SUBGROUPS, INDUSTRIES, AND CENSUS YEAR SUMMARY FOR SUBGROUPS AND FOR INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES: 1939 AND 1937 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL USE: | | | | 
1929 ileal 727 | 95,130 | $135,354,244 | $250,618, 216 $624,940,790 | $374,322, 574 172, 811 
1937 a 585 122, 196 178, 405, 706 | 276, 677, 786 736, 881, 390 | 460, 203, 604 (3) 
Wiring devices and supplies— i 
1939... a 146 14, 564 16, 905, 97 44,505,642 | 94, 305, 273 49, 700, 631 | . 3, 725 
ee _ .| 124 17, 301 19, 884, 343 46, 905, 677 | 95, 390, 598 48, 484, 921 
Carbon products for the electrical industry, and manufac- 
tures of carbon or artificial graphite— | | 
1939 : 31 3, 189 4, 483, 609 6, 681, 438 18, 375, 580 11, 694, 142 @ 1, 200 
RS | 30 4, 098 5, 776, 458 | 9, 074, 872 | 23, 390, 063 14, 315, 191 
Electrical measuring instruments— | | 
ae | 59 6, 976 9, 881, 124 12, 104, 664 | 41, 797, 495 29, 692, 831 ) 555 
1937 = aiedaiall 33 6, 935 10, 101, 959 10, 256, 628 | 40, 415, 677 30, 150, 049 | ( 
Generating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, and | 
apparatus for incorporation in manufactured products, not | 
elsewhere classified— | 
_. »* 491 70, 401 104, 083, 541 | 187, 326, 472 470, 462, 442 283, 135, 976 | 1467, 331 
x Sean 398 93, 862 142, 642, 946 210, 440, 609 577, 685, 052 | 367, 244, 443 () 
LECTRICAL APPLIANCES: 
1939. .... | 138 19, 890 25, 408, 770 58, 081, 360 145, 696, 194 | 87, 614, 834 ’) 5, 309 
ss . | 107 20, 605 27, 172, 152 57, 529, 655 129, 514, 525 | 71, 984, 870 | ( 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE: ; | | 
¢ 79 15, 696 18, 637, 729 70, 124, 571 120, 390, 050 50, 265, 479 | ( 32, 215 
1937. . ; ‘ : at 57 16, 913 20, 683, 021 73, 170, 200 134, 633, 318 61, 463, 118 3) 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: | | 
1939__ . cect | 84 | 17, 495 24, 896, 474 42, 040, 931 109, 761, 620 67, 720, 689 | 19, 704 
. aa 61 23, 103 32, 899, 301 61, 394, 712 137, 711, 837 76, 317, 125 (') 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
1939 55 | 9, 622 10, 689, 019 | 28, 571, 141 84, 827, 985 | Af, 258, 844 550 
1937... a . : 41 8, 984 | 10, 163, 343 26, 190, 196 82, 538, 153 | 56, 347, 957 (?) 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT AND RELATED PRODUCTS: | 
1939 ; 451 75, 627 91, 470, 037 | 194, 201, 853 467, 196, 654 272, 994, 801 105, 626 
1937 349 | 89, 324 107, 328, 394 | 220, 086, 181 505, 331, 071 | 285, 244, 890 (3) 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonoeraphs | ‘ i 
1939 wa 224 43, 508 | 47, 025, 658 145, 850, 163 | 275, 870, 165 | 130, 020, 002 | 23, 354 
c ee 162 48, 343 | 52, 001, 898 154, 905, 616 | 277, 807, 140 122, 901, 524 | (3) 
ommunication equipment— | 
1939 SE. Sais 227 32,119 44, 444, 379 48, 351, 690 | 191, 326, 489 142, 974, 799 | 82, 272 
1937 _—— 187 40, 981 55, 326,496 | 65, 180, 565 | 227, 523, 931 | 162, 343, 366 | (3) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS NOT ELSE WI! ERE CLASSIFIED | 
1939 : 480 23, 007 29, 363, 261 83, 798, 187 174, 576, 656 | 90, 778, 469 | 18, 144 
1937 397 24, 878 31, 308, 591 82, 723, 579 173, 295, 137 90, 571, 558 | 3) 
| —— —_—_ —— | -— —_——_ ee er a ——/- - — - — - — |—— -- = 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet)— | | | . 
1939 aes! 7 : ia 221 15, 034 19, 209, 426 63, 176, 798 | 117, 582, 712 54, 405, 914 | 17, 932 
___ SEE BRS a | 184 14, 571 18, 831, 906 59, 208, 704 | 108, 157, 842 48, 949, 138 | (3) 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes— } | } 
1939 intieietiieaies ‘ ; } 4 1, 959 2, 744, 251 5, 754, 928 | 17, 945, 038 12, 190, 110 | 
1937... — | 46 1, 936 2, 759, 908 5, 236, 157 17, 148, 233 11, 912, 076 | (?) 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified— | '; 
, ee | 175 6,014 7, 409, 584 14, 866, 461 | 39, 048, 906 | 24, 182, 445 212 
1937 167 8, 371 9, 716, 777 18, 278, 718 | 47, 989, 062 29, 710, 344 (*) 
t 











' Cost of contract work is included in the figures for 1939, 1937, and 1935, but is not included in those for prior years. 
? Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. See GENERAL EXPLANATIONS—Value added by manufacture. 
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icity. Reserve was thus 21.6 
ompared with 24.3 per cent a 
a 
rease in electricity production 
rated during 1941. Not since 
the electric utility industry 
ch to its ability to serve the 
tilities including government 
dded 3,078,375 kw. to gen- 
acity in 1941, a gain of al- 
r cent. They planned to in- 
104 kw. in 1942 and 5,071,- 


695 in 1943 and later. Electrical World 
said that in the next four years gen- 
erating capacity in the United States 
will increase 10 million kw. Private 
utilities will account for about 68 per 
cent of this, with municipal and other 
government-owned plants promising 
the remainder. Fuel power, steam tur- 
bines chiefly, covers about 70 per cent 
of the expansion program. 

Sales to ultimate consumers in 1941 
amounted to 140 billion kw.-hr., with 
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large light and power customers (in- 
dustrial), taking 76 billion, a gain of 
28 per cent over 1940. Electrical World 
said that the ratio taken by industry 
will increase steadily as non-essential 
uses of electricity are reduced by war. 

“With this and restrictions on pro- 
duction of electrical appliances,” said 
this authority, “it is not likely that the 
1941-42 increases of 7.8 per cent in 
residential energy sales, of 10 per cent 
in small light and power (commercial 
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What It Is 

Electrical Buyers Reference is an 
industry catalog and directory for 
those who specify and requisition 
electrical and allied products. Its 
Classified Directory includes all 
known sources of supply for products 
designed specifically for the fields 
served, and the Manufacturers’ Brief- 
alog Section provides the manufac- 
turer a vehicle for supplying factual, 
informative data on his products 
needed to intelligently compare, se- 
lect, specify and buy. It is published 
annually by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., in December. 


It is sturdily bound, for hard usage, 
with a distinctive orange and blue 
cover. Each issue runs over 550 
pages which comprise the three sep- 
arate sections listed on the front 
cover: 


1 MANUFACTURERS’ BRIEFA- 
LOG SECTION: Devoted exclu- 
sively to the individual manufac- 
turers’ descriptions of their 
products. Usual scope includes 
materials, design, construction and 
operation of products; listing of 
branch offices, warehouses, etc. 
These Briefalogs range from many 
pages to less than one page—de- 
pending upon the needs of the 
manufacturer. There were 300 
pages of Briefalogs in the 1942 
edition. 


DIRECTORY OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS: Classified by products, 
with company names, addresses 
and trade names. Bold face type 
denotes companies illustrating or 
describing the product on the page 
indicated. Extensive cross-refer- 
ence permits quick finding of the 
electrical and allied products made 
by over 3,500 manufacturers 


COMPANY NAME AND TRADE 
NAME INDEX: Company names 
and trade names listed in the 
Classified Directory Section ar- 
ranged alphabetically. This en- 
ables a user starting with only 
a trade name to quickly secure the 
data he is seeking. 


Immediately preceding publication 
these listings are checked by ques- 
tionnaire mailings, calls, and inquir- 
ies of every sort, to assure up-to-the- 
minute listings for each new edition. 
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ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


A year-round service to high priority specifiers of electrical products 


Coverage 

Electrical Buyers Reference is sent 
annually without charge to the men 
responsible for specifying and requi- 
sitioning electrical and allied prod- 
ucts in manufacturing industrials, 
electrical utilities, government war 
group, electrical contractors, consult- 
ing and construction organizations, 
electrical manufacturers (product de- 
sign engineers), electrical wholesal- 
ers, railway generating plants and 
large electrified coal mines. 


A trained staff of list compilers is 
employed to check each recipient 
carefully to be sure that each issue 
gets to the man behind the purchas- 
ing order—the one who specifies the 
product to be used—thus assuring 
maximum return to the manufactur- 
ers who have included catalog mate- 
rial for their products. 











The distribution of Electrical Buy. 
ers Reference is designed to secure 
85% coverage of the electrical buy- 
ing power in the above mentioned 
groups. 


Keepage 

Electrical Buyers Reference insures 
its own keepage through convincing 
its recipient of its importance and its 
immediate and constant utility. He 
sees that it is a collection of many 
individual catalogs . . . fully indexed 
and cross-indexed by company name 
and product ... and printed and 
bound for hard usage. As such, it 
wins his respect and confidence, and 
is kept. 


Usage 

Electrical Buyers Reference se- 
cures frequent and intensive use for 
the same reason large department 
stores are patronized—because it con- 
tains the products of many manufac- 
turers, all grouped together, where 
they can be reviewed, compared, and 
purchased with the least possible time 
and effort. And in addition it con- 
tains thousands of listings of manu- 
facturers and products, obtainable no- 
where else, in one handy volume. 


Today there are hundreds of new 
customers “shopping” in the pages of 
E.B.R. because of war conditions. 
New and unfamiliar men have been 
placed in key positions—and prior- 
ities, shortages and substitutions have 





Manufacturing Industrials 
Electrical Utilities 


Electrical Contractors 


Electrical Wholesalers .. 


Advertisers and Agencies 
Reserve and all other 
Total 





SCHEDULED DISTRIBUTION 
1943 Electrical Buyers Reference 


War Group (Army, Navy and Government Officials) . 


Consulting and Constructing Organizations. . as 
Electrical Manufacturers (Product Design Engineers 


Railway Generating Plants and Large Electrified Coal Mines 
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necessitated a search for additional 
sources of supply. They use it: 


1 To make comparison between dif- 
ferent makes and types of prod- 
ucts; 


2 To arrive at their definite selec- 
tion; 

3 Then, either to take immediate, di- 
rect buying action, or to seek 
further needed information, dem- 
onstration, engineering counsel, 
etc., from the manufacturers. 


Promotion of Use 


Use of Electrical Buyers Refer- 
ence is actively stimulated the year 
‘round. A continuous barrage of pro- 
motion reminds recipients of the 
wealth of information that this ref- 
erence volume contains, and urges 
them to use it on every occasion. If 
any manufacturer did a comparable 
job promoting his individual catalog, 
the cost would exceed $20,000 yearly. 


E-B-R’s Value to Manufacturers 


Because it is an annually revised 
directory for things electrical, and 
because it presents within two sturdy 
covers the briefed catalog material 
of many manufacturers (in 1942 edi- 
tion it was 269), Electrical Buyers 
Reference enjoys a keepage and usage 
among electrical men that is unique. 
Manufacturers can most effectively 
profit from the distribution and use 
of EBR by including a Briefalog of 
their products in the Manufacturer’s 
Briefalog Section. 


Wheat is a Briefalog? Briefaloging 
is anew, improved method of catalog- 
ing. It contains condensed descrip- 
tions and specifications on all prod- 
ucts saleable in the field covered— 
plus branch office, distributor, and 
warehouse addresses for quick fol- 
low-through. 


If your Briefalog is to secure you 
maximum returns from your invest- 
ment: 


1 It should be factual, informative 
copy—it should furnish the essen- 
tial information that EBR users 
need for taking the desired action. 


@ It should be effectively laid out— 
your product data will not be 
merely looked at, but looked up. 
Hence, the user’s attention does 
not have to be attracted by any 
such display devices as heavy 
rules, borders or reverse plates; 
extra large or bold typography; 


arrows, color that serves no in- 

formative purpose, etc. 

How a Briefalog Prepared? It 
takes p) aty of time and skill to plan 
a e te effective Briefaloging. 
O re] you of all effort and un- 


Certain E.B.R.’s Copy Staff is at 


- Ser of interested manufactur- 
4 8. H:oded by catalog-minded, in- 
ustry- 


visi management and super- 
the th Copy Staff can develop 
e tul ity and effectiveness pos- 


aa ir E.B.R. copy. No charge 

obli; n, of course. 

— ® our representative in- 
or wri i 

yee te, wire or phone 





Here’s what the Electrical 
Buyers Reference offers ev- 
ery manufacturer of electri- 
cal and allied products: 


@ Economical and effective distribu- 
tion of your product data to the men 
who specify and requisition electrical 
products. A list that is right—key 
men in important companies, without 
waste. 


@ Assurance that these key men will 
always have data on your products 
available—because they will keep 


E.B.R. 


@ The opportunity of presenting your 
product story whenever product infor- 
mation is being sought—which means 
every time E.B.R. is used. 


@ A chance to reach purchasing offi- 
cials in the Army, Navy and govern- 
ment departments—to help the new 
men in new jobs—which will be a 
great contribution to the victory 
effort! 


Year-Round Contact with Your 
Prospects Through One Volume 
- » « AT ONE LOW COST! 











Recommendations and 


Specifications 
SPACE SIZES 
. .7 in. wide x 10 in.deep 
Half Page 
(Vertical) .......3 7/16 in.wide x 10 in.deep 
Half Page 
(Horizontal) ..7 in.wide x 4 15/16 in.deep 


Quarter Page. .3 7/16 in. wide x 4 15/16 in.deep 


coPYy— 


Of an informative, directive briefalog nature, 
with at least the minimum data needed to en- 
able users to compare, select, specify or 
requisition. Where the standard nature of the 
product makes it feasible, the definite specifi- 
cations and pricing data should be given. 
Copy to be so laid out that company name, 
address and branch office data appear as a 
head to all “run of book’ space. 


TYPE FACES AND SIZES 


(Suggested Use) 

Company Name; Major Product Title—30 pt. 
bold maximum. 

Individual Section Heads; Occasional Lines— 
12 or 14 pt. bold maximum. 


Body Text—8 pt. Century, solid or leaded, for 
30 pica max. column width. 10 pt. or 12 pt. 
mono or lino, for column widths over 30 picas. 
Tabular Data—6 pt. or 8 pt. Modern, O. S&S. 
No. 1, or other lino or mono. 


Cut Captions—6 pt. or 8 pt. Modern Bold, or 
other lino or mono. 


CUTS— 


Half-tone screen, 120 line. Electrotypes re- 
quired where run exceeds 40,000. 


REVERSE PLATES AND 
DISPLAY HEADS— 


Not available in run-of-book pages. 

We reserve the right to ees 83 or grain 
cuts and borders used in briefalog inserts 
which print over % inch square of solid space, 
when necessary. 

BORDERS—Plain rule borders are required 
around quarter-pages and half-pages. 


COLOR— 


Available in inserts. 


BLEED— 


Available in inserts only. Page bleed size: 
87 in. x 117%. Page trim size: 834 in. x 11% in. 


PAPER STOCK— 


Standard run-of-book—70-lb. First Class Eng- 
lish Finish. 


Insert Stock—80-lb. or 100-lb. Coated recom- 
mended. 


INSERTS— 


Acceptable; 2 pages minimum. 


Rates 
No. Ra‘e No. Rate 
Pages Per Page Pages Per Page 
ere $220.00 8 $250.00 
24 225.00 7 252.50 
i o2éhabeaane 230.00 S. 255.00 
16 235.00 s. . 257.50 
Oe setesakmeen 237.50 4. . 260.00 
Pe ree 240.00 -« 275.00 
OD occonenvane 245.00 ms 300.00 
reer tee 247.50 Bs 375.00 
FRACTIONAL PAGES 
% page. i ceialal ts abi trea aegis Sere 
4 page (Misimem eee 60.00 


Special Position Rates On Applica- 
tion. 


Reprints—Available at cost. 


Bound-in Briefalogs 


Briefalogs of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 or 
more pages, if supplied according to 
specifications are accepted at pub- 
lished rates less 20%, plus added cost 
of inserting, if any. Briefalogs of 8 
to 32 or more pages if printed by us 
are accepted at published rates less 
10% plus cost of production. 





Briefalog inserts of two or four 
pages if supplied by advertiser ac- 
cording to our specifications accepted 
at published page rate less 10%, plus 
added cost of inserting, if any. In- 
serts of two or four pages printed by 
us accepted at published rate plus 
cost of production. 


Discounts and Commissions 

10% Discount on 3-year contracts. 
Cash discount, 2%—10 days, 30 days 
net. 

Agency commission—None. 


Representatives 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York—330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago—520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 
7900. 
Cleveland—1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981. 
Atlanta—1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 
5778. 


St. Louis—1066 Paul Brown Bldg., Main 1060. 
Philadelphia—16 S. Broad St., Rittenhouse 
0670. 


San Francisco—68 Post St., Douglas 4600. 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The looking-up place for active electrical men .. . The 
cataloging place for leading electrical manufacturers. 
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GENERATOR RATING—CENTRAL STATIONS, MUNICIPAL, RAILWAY 
AND OTHER UTILITY POWER PLANTS 


Preliminary as of November 1, 1941 


| | Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by 
One Type of Prime Mover Combination of Two or More Types - 











= a az No _ Total 7 leteread 
Division and State | , of Capacity Water Power Steam Power 2 i Water Steam Comb. 
Plants) Kilowatts engi Power Power Engines 





Num- Num-' Ca- Ca- 


ber Capacity ber Capacity ; ; } | 1 i pacity pacity 


United States 3, 872/43 491, 371|1, 399/11, 949, 17 1, 124]29, 777, 436]1 , 132)846, 276), 8, 683/504 , 098/147. 708 








New England 327| 3,143, 2,149. 13) 15,163 164 
Maine. . 7 290 , 086) ‘ 70, 1,334 ‘ ‘ i} 1.135 
New Hampshire. 315,375 , 61,5 775) , : . 930) 375 
Vermont. 178,014 i 9, 492 : f . 200 
Massachusetts... 1,367 , 252 . 1,132,495 8,241 “ ‘ ; 754 
Rhode Island 278.021 ; 274.45 221 
Connecticut. . 715,050 : 600 . 4 4,100 

Middle Atlantic 10 , 297 , 374 : : 8.622. 567 25| 33,627 , 118, 231 
New York , 825 . 233) ' R .632 . 000 9 19,668 9 Dee 4.496 
New Jersey , 330 , 487 : § .312. 450 4 3,817 as 100 
Pennsylvania , 141,654 . 678.117 12} 10,142 ,035)113,.335 

East North Cent. ,850,745 " ; 905 88) 84,062 149 , 682) 12.146 

634, 989 : 2.605 . 368 17| 14,881 3,215) 600; 

, 394,961 ; : . 332.075 15} 15,392 12 , 000) 0 

697 , 228 y 2. 717 19} 16,604 70.280; 1.745) 

. 109 , 902 ‘ ; .500 22} 24,160 22,564) 4.137 

013. 665 : 245 15} 13,025 41,623) 5,664) : 

-| 














Ohio... 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 





—Mmie—nme!l wea 


| _- — —_—— 





348 , 902 ’ 2.383.163, 448/298 , 246 159,057) 38,177) 
704 , 307 155, 40) 26.566 21,635; 2,678 
717,094 | 299} 90} 72,178 72,423; 4,869) 5 
850, 199 905} 65] 51,535 1.414) 25 
1.224) 0 
7.625 0 
15.691) 29,945) 
9,045, 660 
185, 386, 47 328} 128 , 862) 
0 0) 0) 
1,825 0 =: 300 
0 0) 0) 
132,280} 15. 144/113, 750) 
321 100, 0 
2,968} 2.134] 0) 
19.990} 14,900 5,000) 
21,072) 14,850, 5,312) 
6, 930 200) 4,500) 
225| 1.290 
225 490 
0 0) 
0 500 
0 =. 300 


654] 25,416 
0 


_— 


West North Cent 
Minnesota 
lowa.... 
Missouri. 

North Dakota 93 , 848 | . 838) cat 

South Dakota : 87, 742 ‘ . 850 46) 27,172 
Nebraska. 370, 224) 58. ; 222 586 89) 43,317 
Kansas. 85 525 , 488) ‘ , 530) 69 692 














— —— —-—| » 


South Atlantic 5.518. 382 : 35) : 273} 105) 73,889 
Delaware r 37,475 . 200 4,275 
Maryland 29; 750,319 - ‘ .025 13 
Dist. of Columbia : 307 , 400 A 000 0 
Virginia > 631,051 : 960 14 
West Virginia 793 , 268 ; . 410 9 
North Carolina 35 . 310, 065 ; : 541 8 
South Carolina 658.77 .228 . 330 6 
Georgia 5 586 , 888 - .042 5,350 4 
Florida... 7 443,138 193) 2 385 . 457 47 








East South Cent. 5 2,247,285 . , 645, . 769 
Kentucky . 372,828 110, 860 . 080 
Tennessee d 707 , 358 512,552 .622 7 
Alabama : 1,103 ,397 808 , 233 20) 320 12 
Mississippi : 0 747, = 332 


mem ote | perwwacmoS | whwew 

















Weat South Cent 184 3 : 277 , 893 , 568) 272 
Arkansas. ; : 67,008 , 850 2 
Louisiana. . . 37 ’ 0 ,7220 53 
Oklahoma 58 , 58 , 800 ,698 72 
Texas... 63 1,232,138 152,085 : .250| 118 





_— 
— 


) 

850) 
424, 516, 
230| 24,050) 











11.785) 17,081) : 
2,368) 





£1 ano 


Mountain 175 2,317,815 Re 
Montana... 14 336 , 629 
Idaho.... 18 263 , 05 
Wyoming... 29 3349 
Colorade 38 290 , 804 
New Mexico 19 144,125 

i 23 516, 083 

26 169,216 

8 509 , 416 


101 4,531, 

33 1,133,1 

33 633.1 45 ; 

35 2,765,032| 113) 1,540,515 


* Total includes 86 duplications because of companies operating in more than one state. 
Sounce: Federal Power Commission. —s 
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customers) sales and of 7 to 18 per 
cent in other classes of sales will be 
repeated in 1943 over 1942. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the rate of increase in resi- 
dential electricity sales is already de- 
clining. It was 10.6 per cent in 1941 
over 1940 and has dropped nearly 3 
per cent in the last year.” 

Revenue in 1941 from electricity 
sales was $2,670,450,000, a gain of 9.44 
per cent over 1940. This compares with 
an 18.3 per cent increase in energy 
sales, reflecting lower rate schedules, 
particularly to industrial customers. 
The over-all price per kw.-hr. sold was 
1.9 cents, lowest in the history of the 
industry. Ten years ago the average 
was 2.74 cents. 

Revenue from residential customers 
was about $940,000,000, making them 
the largest single source of electric 
utility income. Next, and for the first 
time since 1937, came large light and 
power revenue of about $727,363,000. 

Central stations gained 1,362,129 cus- 
tomers in 1941, bringing the total to 
31,553,000. The gain of 4.5 per cent 
was the largest since 1927. 

Proposed capital expenditures for 
new construction in 1942 amounted to 
$700,719,000, divided as follows: Fuel, 
$276,971,000, or 39.5 per cent; hydro, 
$35,557,000, or 5.1 per cent; transmis- 
sion, $78,560,000, or 11.2 per cent; sub- 
stations, $87,130,000, or 12.4 per cent; 
distribution, $195,581,000, or 27.9 per 
cent; miscellaneous, $26,920,000, or 3.8 
per cent. 

Electrical West gave this picture of 
1941 operations in 11 Western states: 
Energy generated, 26,567 million kw.- 
hr.; in hydro plants, 23,306 million; in 
fuel plants, 3,261 million; installed gen- 
erator capacity, 6,849,160 kw.; in- 
stalled hydro capacity, 4,571,207 kw.; 
revenue from energy sales, $358,000,- 
000. 


Rural Electrification 


Farm electrification reached a new 
high of 2,000,000 families in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. This was about twice the 
number enjoying the benefits of elec- 
tricity in 1935. The REA said that 
1,500,000 are served by utilities. 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that 2,032,316 farms are lighted 


by electricity, in comparison with only 
841,310 in 1930. The current percen- 
tage is 83.3. The number of farms re- 
porting an electric distribution line 
within one-quarter mile of the farm 
dwelling was 2,780,207, or 45.6 per cent 
of the total. 

Of t! ital number of farms having 
electric ht, 1,853,249 were served by 
power lines and the remaining 179,067 
by hon ghting plants. The propor- 
tion of f:rms served by electricity was 
highest he northeastern and extreme 
Wester? tates. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode | d, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Ca lia, five out of six farms 
Were lig | by electricity. The south- 
‘mm and Creat Plains states reported 
the low, ercentages. Mississippi had 
INDUST 


less than one farm in ten with such ser- 


vice. 
Electric Refrigerators 
Electrical Merchandising reported 


1941 sales of domestic electric refrige- 
rators to be 3,500,000 valued at $542,- 
500,000, bringing the number of homes 
with such equipment to 19,400,000, or 
72 per cent of the country’s total. The 
publication commented: 

“Production and sale of electric re- 
frigerators in 1941 was so large as to 
leave far behind even the most san- 
guine prognostications made a year 
ago on the possible volume of business. 
Even with the restrictions which af- 
fected the production in the last three 
months, the year’s total rises to 3,500,- 
000 units. Also there is general agree- 
ment that inventories being carried 
over for selling in the first months of 
1942 are low. 

“This record volume is directly due 
to the enormously increased purchas- 
ing power placed in the hands of the 
working people of America. It is an 
evidence that an enormous backlog of 
demand had been built up for a num- 
ber of years, and as soon as the money 
was placed in the hands of people gen- 
erally, the electric refrigerator was one 
of the products that reflected this new 
purchasing power directly and imme- 
diately. 

“Also the trend of buying was to- 
ward larger sizes and the best quality 
of equipment. An index to the prefer- 
ence for the finest types of refrigera- 
tors is the percentage of total sales 
represented by the full porcelain cab- 
inets. The ten months’ 1941 percentage 
of full porcelain is 6.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year of 4.8 
per cent. Although there were very 
moderate price increases during the 
year due to increased costs, the total 
average retail billing price for the year 
was $155, as against the preceding year 
of $152. 

“Surveys made in the early part of 
the year indicated that replacement in 
relation to the total sales was about 33 
per cent. However, a large proportion 
of these refrigerators which were re- 
placed went back into service. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the replacements, 
or 22 per cent of the total business, is 
represented by trade-in transactions. 
All but a small portion of these were 
reconditioned and sold second-hand. 
The replacement balance was disposed 
of by various means—given away, sold 
by the owner, or used as a second re- 
frigerator in the home. 


“The curtailments necessitated by 
war interrupt a tremendous expansion 
of this vital home service domestic re- 
frigerator. Such a_ suspension for 
whatever the period must be, long or 
short, means yearly a vast accumula- 
tion of demand which will express it- 
self in the sales of the postwar period.” 


Telephone and Telegraph 

The telephone industry through the 
first half of 1942 operated at an all- 
time peak of efficiency, serving over 
23,000,000 telephones, according to 
Telephone Engineer & Management. 
Figures on monthly station installa- 
tions are no longer available. New tele- 
phones are still being installed despite 
the rationing order which specifies that 
no extension phones be allowed but that 
new phones can be installed if existing 
facilities can handle them. 


With many of the manufacturers 
serving the telephone companies, In- 
dependent and Bell, now devoting most 
of their time and products to war equip- 
ment, the telephone companies them- 
selves are limited to expansion through 
metal shortages, etc. As of August 1, 
1942, an A-10 priority was enjoyed and 
a new order of A-l1-k or better was 
expected. 

Despite taxes, telephone operating 
companies are breaking all former re- 
cords of revenue. Traffic is so heavy 
that many companies are using adver- 
tising to curtail the number of local 
and toll calls. In many cases second- 
hand materials have been used in 
maintenance which will leave a market 
of huge proportions for the future. 

There are approximately 6,500 inde- 
pendent telephone companies which op- 
erate 12,000 exchanges throughout the 
country and their financial reports 
make a healthy showing even after 
provision for expected income taxes 
for 1942. 


Associations 

American Washer and Ironer Mfrs. 
Assn., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electrical Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 

National Electrical Contractors’ 
Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 165 Broadway, New York. 


U. S. Independent Telephone Assn., 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Published by Chicago 
Electrical News, Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published first. Forms close 
25th preceding mo. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.I.A.A. report on request. Cir- 
culation (Sworn),°4,585. Electrical en- 
gineers, maintenance engineers in indus- 
trial plants and office bidgs., 50%; elec- 
trical contractors, 25%; others, 25%. 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 80.00 45.00 
12 90.00 70.00 40.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Electrical Buyers’ Reference, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published annually in 
December by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Clos- 
ing date, Oct. 1. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Total distribution (Sworn), 29,789. Elec- 
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trical utilities (central stations, rail- culation (ABC), 7,187; (gross), 8,755. Forms close 10th Agency dis 
roads and mines), 22%: electrical con- Electric light and power companies, 21%; 15-2 Rates— , ; . 
tractors, 23%; electrical wholesalers, contractors and dealers, 44%: jobbers Times 1 Page % Page 
5%; manufacturing industrials (key men and their salesmen, 8%; engineers and 1 $100.00 $ 60 00 
regardless of title), 40%; electrical mfrs architects, 24%; others, 3%. Rates— 6 90.06 50.00 
(designing engineers), 6%: sc., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 80.00 45.00 
Rates—Catalog section, 1 375; 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 Color, $35 ; we 
pages, $300 per page; 4 pages, $26 r 3 140.00 80.00 45.00 Lighting and Lamps, 114 E. 32nd S 
page; 9 pages, $247.50 per page; 12 pages 6 135.00 75.00 40.00 York. Published by Kreiger I 
$240 per page; 16 pages, $235 per page; 12 120.00 65.00 35.00 tions, Ine Est 1921 Subscript 
24 pages, $225 per page; 32 pages, 220 Standard color, $30; bleed, $20 Trim size 8% x11%. . Ty pe aaa 
per page For additional data see page 2. Published — 30th Forms Pend 
Color rates on request Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulatior 
For additional data see pages lisher’s Statement), 3,428; (gross) 
and &-9-10-11 sners oti , 3,428; Oss 
of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim Rates— 
Electrical Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St., size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Times 1 Page 4% Page 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill lished 5th Forms close 25th of preceding L $110.00 $ 65.00 
Pub. Co Est. 1901 Subscription, $2. month. Cash discount, 2%. Member A. : 100.00 60.00 
Trim size, 84% x11% Type page, 7x10 B. P N. I. A. A. statement on request J2 90.00 52.50 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency Circulation (ABC), 6,119; (gross), 6.858. Standard color (red), $36. 
discounts, 15-2.. Member A.B.P. Circula- Electric light and power companies, 67%: Metrepolit ° i 366 
tion (ABC), 17,184; (gross), 19,467. Elec- elec. engineers, 5%: sontenabare, dealers son Ave. ly Tok Poublubes b 
trical contractors, dealers and employes, and jobbers, 10%; manufacturers and ropolitan Electrical News Est , 
52%; industrial, 27%; utilities, 3%; in- agents, 10%: others, 8% Rates- Subscription, $1. Type page 7x1 Pub. 
spectors architects, building contrac- ‘Tjimes 1 Page % Page 1% Page lished Ist Forms close 20th. \ger “ 
cere. 1%} wholesalers and po 5%; 1 $153.00 $102.00 $ 51.00 discounts, 0.5. Rates 7 , —— 
others, 6% Gross rates sess than ~ 130.00 97.00 51.00 are % Page -_ 
pages, $321; 2 pages, $301; 4 pages, $285; ; 128.00 86.67 48.50 i as Pty Ss nick : Ly 
§ pages, $270; 8 pages, $260; 12 pages, 12 122.00 83.33 43.34 6 130.00 90.00 50.00 
$239. Standard color, $25; bleed, $25. 12 125.00 85.00 15.00 
Color (vellow, orange, orange-red, blue), 
$55: bleed, $47 Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New New England Electrical News, 176 Fed- 
For additional data see pages 168-169 York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. eral St., Boston, Mass. Published by New 
and 8-9-10-11 sor Inc. Est 1874. Subscription, $5. England Electrical News Pub. Co. Est 
‘ : a Trim size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. 934. Subscription, $2. ‘pe page. 7x10 
Electrical Home Equipment Dealer, 360 published Saturday. Bi-weekis regular Published oh ad a = Sasha 
N Michigan Ave., Chicago Published by editions—news issues alternate weeks. discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub! sher’s 
Electrical Publications, Inc Est 192% Forms close 10 days preceding. Cash Statement) paid 2,907; sross “4,285 
Free. (Controlled.) Trim size, 9x12. Type discount, 2%. Member A.B.P Circula- Ratesa— ° s 7 es EB — —— 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close tion (ABC), 17,208; (gross), 18,538. Elec- Times 1 Page % Page Y% Page 
25th Discounts, 15-2 ( irculation (CC A), tric light and power companies, 53%: 1 $104.00 $ 74.10 5 45 50 
Dec., 1941, 28,357; (gross), 29,240, Elec- special and consulting engineers. 15%: 6 91.00 58.50 36.40 
trical retailers, 89% ; electrical whole- industrial electrical mfg. executives and 12 78.00 45.50 6.00 
salers, 8%; othe rs, 3. | Member N.B I A. engineers, 21%; colleges, 2%; others, 9%. Color rates on request: bleed, 15% 
Rates—1l page, $396; © paces, $378; 12 Rates—Less than 4 pages, $255; 4 pages, se bare 
pages, $360; 24 pages, $335 $239: 6 pages, 224: 9 pages, $219: 13 Preeceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. pages, $214; 18 pages, $209; 26 pages, Engineers. 
Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., ent "Sales nee ‘nan oe, Passe, $188; 78 (See ELectronic INDUSTRIES.) 
com Wor uhlishec wy eric: ares, 3; mages, $17! > de 
New ¥ rk ’ Put li hed by Am sr py Standard color, $40: bleed, $30. Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Bldg., 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Est. 1884 For id . 2 St. Paul, Minn. Published by Public Serv- 
Subscription, $12 Trim size, 8% x11% ror additional data see pages 164-165- ice Magazine. Est. 1906. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 1/66 and 8-9-10-11 Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
close 25th. Agency discounts. 0-2. Circu- pjeetricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
lation (Sworn), net paid, 22,945; (gross), New York. Published by Case-Shepperd- counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
23,451. Electric utilities, 26%; elec. mfg Mann Pub. Corp Est. 1927. Subscrip- Statement), paid, 28,658; gross, 29,018 
cos., 20%; engineering colleges, 20%; in- tion, 75c. Trim size, 6% x9%. Type page, Rates— 
dustrial companies, 5%; govt engineers, ¢xgu, Published ist. Forms close 5th. Times 1 Page : % Page 
%; consulting engineers, 5%; others, Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 1 $125.00 5. $ 40.00 


9 
30.00 


25.00 


172-173 Electrical West, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill Co. 


x 
13% Rates— ’ — — (Sworn), 169,111; (gross), 181,325. 6 105.00 
Times 1Page % Page , Page 4 Page Rates— 12 100.00 


I 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 a ~~ on aren % Page le Paga 
6 165.00 88.00 63.00 50.00 — . i bate Raye Seok Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munse) 

12 150.00 80.00 57.00 45.00 6 525.00 275.00 190.00 Bldg., Washington, D. C. Published by 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 20% 12 500.00 260.00 175.00 Public Utilities Reports, Inc Est 1929 
Electrical Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St.. New Color and bleed rates on request. Subscription, | $15. ‘Trim size, 6%%X9%% 
York Published by Sutton Pub. Co. Est For additional data see page ‘ Type page, 2 2X8 Published every other 
1941. Type unit, 34 x4% Published Ist a ‘ at Thursday. Forms close 15 days preced- 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- Eleetrie Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- ing. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
count, 15-0 Circulation (CCA), July, 8&8" Ave., Chicago. Published by Elec- Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
1942, 81,088; (cross), 32,13%. Industrial trical Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Free (Sworn), (paid), 4,706; (gross), 5,146. 
plants, extractive industries, transporta- (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Public utility Co. personnel, 88%; others, 
tion cos., electrical contractors handling P&@&e, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 12%. Rates— 
industrial work. 69%: electrical mfers.. 20th of preceding month Discounts, 0-2. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
mfers. of electrically operated machinery N.LA.A. statement on request. Circu- 1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
and machine tools, 27%; others, 4° lation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 11,900; (gross), 6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Rates 12.801. General executives, 26%; engi- 13 65.00 40.00 95.00 

1Time 6Times 12 Times neers and engineering executives, 43%; 26° 50.00 30.00 20.00 
1/9 unit $ 95.00 $ 85.00 $ 82.00 commercial, 17%; mise., 14%. Member 
°/9 unit 190.00 164.00 160.00 bs B.P.A. oy A 
s age 

Electrical Manufacturing. 1250 Sixth Ave., : we $228.00 $1 
New York Published by Gage Pub. Co 6 195.00 136.00 2. 26 250.00 150.00 
OL tg ar eg ee ey 12 175.00 124.00 58.0 *26 consecutive insertions (manufactur- 
onmae eheda oth. y va denaman, Bout Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. ers service agreement) pon-cancelladis 

iI. A. A. statement on request. Circu- Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive, eS ee Shade: 4780" full pags. 
lation (CCA), @,882; (gross), 10,902. Elec- Chicago, Ill Published by B. J. Martin, $520 half page, $3960 . marter page 
trical mfrs., 89%; equipment rebuilders, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim size. Standard ‘color "$30 Bleed no harge 
11% Rates— 94x13. Type page, 84%x11%. Published Rai ES , : - me 
Times | Page % Page % Page 25th preceding. Forms close 15th pre- Purchasing. 

$240.00 $132.00 $ 72.00 ceding Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- (See PURCHASING.) 
1: 
1 


Card space (per year) 
Page 4 Pz Times 1%, Page 1/16 Page 
52.00 13 $175.00 $100.00 
3 


4 204.00 °0.00 66.00 latior (Publisher's Stateme 9,724: 

6 194 00 02.00 60.00 gross, 20 250. : Rates oa pa it s2aee “ motes baa Retailing. 

12 185.00 97.00 51.00 pages, $228; 12 pages, $210 musuneunee t HONOGRAPHS A 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $30 Standard color, $30; bleed, $12.50 vs agree 

2 - ‘ Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 W 42nd Blectronies. (See Power PLANTs.) 
St.. New York Published by McGraw (See ELecTrRONIC INDUSTRIES.) = ‘ 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip ; Thomas’ Register of American Wanufac- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, General Electric Review, 1 River Rd. turers. 
9x12 Published 15th Forms close Ist Schenectady, N. Y. Published by General (See MANUFACTURING INDUST! 
Agency discounts, 15-! Member A.B.P ete Co. | Est. 1903. Subscription, $3 
Circulation (ABC), 22,813; (gross), 30,177, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 : - - , 
Electric light and pow J and other re- Published 25th preceding Worm close [trical Wholesaling, 330 W, 42nd oon 
tailers, 77%; Wholesalers, 10%: mfrs., 10th Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- York. Published by McGraw -~ 
9%; others, 4%. Rates based on total tion (ABC), 5,696; (gross), 6103 Public C9. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1 oth 
space used within one year—Less than utility companies, 22%; mfg. and other 8% x11 %. Type page, 7x10. Put + 2% 
3 pages, $520; 3 pages, $510; 6 pages industrial companies, 56%; eolleges and Forms close 20th. Cash dis n re- 
$500; 9 pages, $484; 12 pages, $459. schools, 11%; others, 11% tates— Member A.B.P. N.LA.A. stater ae 
Standard color, $85; bleed, $65. Times | Page % Page % Page quest. Circulation (ABC), 6,021 ee 
Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg.. At I $115.00 $ 60.00 $32.00 6964. Electrical jobbers and 
lanta Ga ‘Published by W RC Smith 12 95.00 50.00 27.00 81%; manufacturers agents 
anta, Ga. isshes y Ww. on Color rates on request. turers and salesmen, 16%; 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trim Gross rates—Less than 4 paz 
size, 8\4%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- Lamp Journal, 230 Fifth Ave., New York pages, $204: 6 pages $168: 8} 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, Inc. 12 pages $143 ay 
Agency discounts, 13-3. N ? state- Est. 1923 Subscription, $2 Trim size, Standard color, $35; bleed, $ 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. $21 extra. 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
















E L E C T RO N ! C$—The Publication 








has 18,000 subscribers who pay $5 each for 
twelve issues a year. This publication is their 
text book of theory and practice in the science of 
electronics—and it is their primary source of in- 
formation on the materials and equipment 


available. 











..- And these are the groups which 


constitute ELECTRONICS —The Market 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF ELEC- 
TRONIC EQUIPMENT. For twelve 
years ELECTRONICS has maintained 
leadership in coverage of manufactur- 
ers of electronic equipment. Never 
has our penetration in these plants 
been as deep as it is now in this war 
period. Paid subscriptions total from 1 
to 220 copies per plant. Penetration is 
in proportion to the size of the com- 
pany. Every important man is on the 
list. 


@ BROADCASTING AND COM- 
MUNICATION. Of the three princi- 
pal groups of ELECTRONICS circu- 
lation, namely: (1) Electron and 
ullied equipment manufacturing, (2) 
management, operation and mainte- 
broadcast and communica- 


industrial: the 


nance of 
tion equipment, (3) 
second group constitutes about 4 of 


the total. ELECTRONICS 


more editorial material and advertis- 


carries 


ing directed at this group alone than 
any other magazine. 


@AIRCRAFT. As of March, 1942, 
ELECTRONICS circulation has in- 
creased 93.2% in aviation and equip- 
ment manufacturing plants since No- 
vember, 1940. The intense interest of 
this industry in the science of elec- 
tronics is fourfold: (1) radio trans- 
mission and reception, (2) direction 
finding and altitude and terraine regis- 
try, (3) sensitive electric control of 
plane operation, (4) automatic “find- 
ing” of other aircraft in the air. Prac- 
tically every chief engineer is a sub- 
scriber. Average number of subscribers 
per plant is 10.6. 


@ ELECTRICAL MANUFACTUR- 


ING. In manufacturing of electrical 
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devices the use of the tube is becom- 
ing so integrated with “feeble cur- 
rent” control that the alert engineers 
in this group are finding a constantly 
increasing use for electronic circuits. 
As a consequence this magazine is 
reaching the research, development 
and control engineers in all important 
electrical manufacturing plants. For 
instance, in one company there are 
229 subscribers, in another 156, in a 
third 124. 


@ TRANSPORTATION. Automo- 
tive, rail, ship and aircraft transporta- 
tion shows a rapid increase in use of 
electronic circuits, both for communi- 
cation and for automatic 
Chief radio operators of airlines, chief 
engineers of automobile companies, 
superintendents of telegraph and signal 


control. 


for railroads, design engineers of ship 
builders are the type who subscribe. 


@METAL REFINING AND 
WORKING. Three types of equip- 
ment are being used in plants refining 
and fabricating equipment; safety de- 
vices, automatic controls and the 
group consisting of weighing, sorting, 
counting, measuring and automatic 
inspection. The affinity between proc- 
ess control and electronic devices has 
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become so close that few metal com- 
panies do not contain their quota of 


ELECTRONICS subscribers. 


@ POWER, LIGHT, GAS, TELE- 
PHONE, TELEGRAPH, MINING, 
REFINING, PETROLEUM, CHEM- 
ICAL, FOOD, TEXTILE and CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANIES plus 
every GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENT interested in electronic work, 
go to round out a subscription list of 
versatile and concentrated coverage. 


ABC + A’* 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N 
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Electronic Industries 


(See also Electrical: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





The electronics industry went all out 
for war in 1942 and the change-over 
was accomplished with speed and effi- 
ciency. Plants which had made radios 
are now building all types of radio 
and electronic equipment. Tube manu- 
facturing plants, huge as they were, 
have proved to be too small to take 
eare of war demands, and new plants 
are operating or being built, radio as- 
sembly lines are converted to amazing 
secret devices which the public will not 
hear about until the war is over. War 
orders for 1942 alone are of a sum 
nearly twice as big as the peak year of 
radio. 


A factor which will contribute to the 
improvement of electronic devices after 
the war is the accuracy and rugged- 
ness with which this war-use equip- 
ment must be constructed. The tax on 
equipment in high altitude flying, ex- 
cessive temperature differentials, vibra- 
tion (as in tanks) and air pressure 
differences, have called for rapid de- 
sign of a new kind of equipment, new 
materials, and an observance of manu- 
facturing tolerances that had never be- 
fore been conceived. All this will con- 
tribute to finer radio and finer broad- 
casting when production for the public 
starts again. 

The contribution of electronic cir- 


cuits to the industrial speed-up is 
amazing. Automatic operation of 
machinery and processing operations, 
automatic inspection, weighing, count- 
ing, sorting, color control, aids to hu- 
man safety and to an _ uncountable 
number of other operations establishes 
the lately publicized fact that this is 
truly the electronic age. 

As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 
a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 


Electronic equipment has assumed 
an important place in industrial, gov- 
ernment and university laboratories. It 
is used for routing measurements and 
for fundamental research. This phase 
of the market has already pointed the 


way to many applications in various 
fields. Uses for amplifiers, oscillators 
and photocells, now practically em- 
ployed in many control processes, were 
developed in research laboratories, and 
the work is going on with increasing 
value to industry as a whole. 
Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 
among others, the following items: 


Acoustic materials 
Alloys 
Amplifiers 
Antenna towers 
Attenuators 
Batteries 
Books, technical, 
electronic and allied 
Chokes 
Cabinet materials 
Cells, photo-electric 
Chemicals 
Compounds 
Controls, tone 
Controls, volume 
Condensers 
Dials 
Discs, recording 
Drives, condenser 
Escutcheons 
Fastenings 
Filters 
Finders, direction 
Fuses 
Generators, signal 
Glass 
Inductors 
Insulation 
Magnetic material 
Measuring instru- 
ments, electrical 
Metals, base 
Meters 


Microphones 

Motors and gen- 
erators 

Motors, recording 

Motors, selector- 
actuating 

Needles, cutting ara 
playback 

Oscillographs 

Plastics 

Pickups, record 

Public address 
equipment 

Relays 

Resistors 

Sheet metal parts 

Shields, tube 

Sockets 

Speakers 

Strips, mounting 

Stroboscopes 

Suppressors 

Switches 

Test apparatus 

Transformers, radio 

Tubes 

Varnishes 

Vibrators 

Waxes 

Wire, copper 

Wire, insulated 

Wire, steel 


Major markets for these items are 
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the manufacturers of radios and sound 
equipment for theatres, auditoriums 
and studios; manufacture and operation 
of wire and radio communications; in- 
dustrial and power plants; research and 
testing laboratories, fabricating and 
processing industries, in addition to 
the major fields of radio and broad- 
casting. 

Still the most important branch of 
the electronics industry is radio and its 
cousin, broadcasting. The progress of 
these two industries has rested almost 
entirely upon activities within the elec- 
tronic industry, which produces the 
tubes and other equipment and supplies 
necessary to the manufacture of radio 
transmitting and receiving apparatus. 

The radio set manufacturing industry 
in 1939 manufactured 10,538,000 re- 
ceiving sets, an increase of more than 
30 per cent over 1938. Retail value 
was estimated at $335,000,000. In unit 
sales 1939 was the largest in the his- 
tory of radio. In retail value the year 
was fourth. Around this main function 
of set manufacture there are the allied 
lines of accessories, tubes and parts. 
Ninety millon radio receiving tubes 
were made in 1939. To service the 28,- 
052,160 radio homes in the United 
States, more than $5,000,000 worth of 
replacement parts were manufactured 
and sold (not including tubes), and 
radio servicemen purchased $1,700,000 
worth of radio test equipment. 

The purchase and use of electrical 
phonographs continued upward, with 
more than 50,000,000 records being sold 
in 1939. The potential market for rec- 
ords was increased through the sale of 
350,000 combination radio-phonographs 
and an unknown but considerable vol- 
ume of record players. 

The sound business, now gradually 
becoming an_ established individual 
branch of the industry rather than a 
sideline, enjoyed a 1939 volume of busi- 
ness valued at $6,200,000. The use of 
sound systems continued to increase as 
more schools and universities, baseball 
parks and sport areas, night clubs, pub- 
lic halls and churches installed sys- 
tems. However, still the largest in 
volume of sale are complete portable 
systems, most of which are absorbed by 
radio servicemen and sound operators 
for rental use. The use of intercom- 
municating systems for factory, office 
and school use also increased, with a 
1939 figure of $700,000 as compared to 
$625,000 in 1938. 

The radio broadcasting industry went 
through two revolutionary periods in 
1939 and 1940. These were the intro- 
duction of regularly scheduled tele- 
vision programs in the spring of 1939, 
and the re-allocation of ultra high fre- 
quency bands to permit the operation 
of frequency modulation transmitters 
on a commercial basis. 

A major development in the indus- 
try in 1940 was the practical advent of 
frequency modulation. Experimental 
stations were operating throughout the 
metropolitan centers of the country dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1940 as 
the broadcasters tested equipment, an- 
tennas, etc. 
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One of the most rapid expansions 
of the use of the electron tubes is in 
industry: For control and conversion of 
power; the control of chemical, mechan- 
ical and electrical processes; the control 
of traffic, matching of color; protection 
of property; counting, sorting and tele- 
metering; opening and shutting of 
doors; accurate automatic registry in 
paper rolling and in printing; positive 
safety controls of machinery; automa- 
tic handling of systems of lighting, and 
others. 

Already, the electron tube and the 
precision devices and instruments it 
operates are already of great impor- 
tance in the following industries: 


Metal: Mining, refining, foundries, 
machinery, including electrical machin- 
ery, appliances and therapeutic equip- 
ment. 

Processing: Chemical mining and re- 
fining, oil and food processing, cloth, 
glass and paper products, building 
materials. 

Power: Public utilities, gas, electric, 
water-power. 

Transportation: Automotive, railroad, 
aircraft, steamship. 

A study conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board under the direc- 
tion of William Field Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago envisaged that 
the major advances in electronics would 
be concentrated in these industries: 
Television, facsimile transmission, and 
photo-electric cells. 

Other fronts may include: 


Steep flight airplanes—Craft able 
to take off from small areas such as 
flat roofs in the heart of cities. Na- 
turally, the control of such take off and 
landing, as well as the plane’s flight, 
will be controlled by the electron tube. 


Tray agriculture—The technique of 
growing plants in tanks of water con- 
taining nutrient chemicals. In this 
technique the electron tube takes the 
place of sunlight and will very probably 
be used in the control of the adminis- 
tration of chemicals. 


Transportation 

Automotive, rail, ship and aircraft 
transportation showed a rapid increase 
in use of electronic circuits in 1942, 
both for communication and automatic 
Some of these uses were: 
Automatic traffic control 
Automatic headlighting at dusk 
Machine control in plants 
Electrical measuring 
Automatic inspection 
Motor speed control 
Charging batteries 
Remote control of machines 
Vibration measurement 
Railroad signals 
Routing mail bags 
Detecting car speed 
Railway track inspection 
Communication to and from trains 
Train and ship collision elimination 
Depth finders 
Automatic steering 
Determining cloud 
Direction finding 
Beacon operation 
Aiding docking of vessels 
Indicating wind velocity 
Lighting lighthouses, range lights 
Transmission of weather maps 
Gyroscopic stabilization 
Automatic lighting of riding lights 


control. 


heights 


Metal Plants 


Three types of electronic equip 
were used in plants refining and f 
cating metals in 1942. They 
safety devices, automatic controls, 
the group consisting of weighing, 
ing, measuring and automatic 0; 
tions. The demand for speed in 
operations has greatly accelerated 
of electronic circuits in such capac 

Following is a partial list of 
uses of electronic equipment: 

Continuous calipering 

Vibration measurement 

Calipering smail parts 

Automatic inspection of razor blad: 

Testing welds 

Detecting cracks and flaws 

Testing for surface faults in shafts 

Electronic micrometers 

Metal tube inspection 

Detecting fine cracks in po.ished su: 

Inspecting castings for porosity 

Pinhole detector for steel sheets 

Counting on production lines 

Motor speed control 

Filament winding machine control 

Wire diameter recording 

Control of thickness of enamel on wi: 

Wire drawing control 

Sorting resistors, condensers 

tors (cois) 

UHF welding 

Welding current and timing contro! 

Testing for surface faults in rotating 

mechanism 

Measuring variations of cylinder pressure 

in internal combustion engines 

Elevator door guards 

Induction furnace and heater 

Turning threads on pipe 

Measuring thickress of 

metals 

Measuring spark plug gaps 

Automatic testing of table knives 

Checking speed and synchronism 

Controlling bar and plate heating 

Opening turhace Go0cs el 

Wave form analysis 

Vacuum tube wattmeters 

Electron counting 

Measuring voltage 

veloped by current 

Frequency measurement 

Measurement of resistance between elec- 

trodes 

High frequency voltage measurement 

Harmonic measurement 

R-F voltage and current 

Cosmic ray counting 

Dielectric constant measurement 


and i: 


control 


non-magnetic 


Pek ee ee | 


across resistance de- 


ts 


measuremen 


Public Service 


The use of electric circuits in pub- 
lic service plants is of constantly in- 
creasing importance. Electrical meas- 
urement and control, handled with elec- 
tron tubes will be found in an expand- 
ing number of uses in every plant. 

Following such 
uses: 

Impulse counter 

Wave form analysis 

Vacuum tube wattmeters 

Measuring voltage across 

veloped by current 

Frequency measurement 

Measurement of resistance 

trodes 

High frequency voltage measuren 

Harmonic measurement 

R-F voltage and current measur: 

Dielectric constant measurement 

Fuse testers 

Impact meter 

Safeguarding high-tension buses 

Bus flash-over protection 

Controlling isolated plant operat 

Lighting arresters 

Vacuum-tube commutator 

Rectifiers for street railway pow: 

Static discharges 

Smoke stack indicators 


are examples of 


resistal! 


betwee 


Mining, Petroleum 


Because of its ability to contr 
essing and safety devices au 
cally, the electronic principle 
widely used in mining, refining 
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Key man in RADIO is the Radio Engineer. A technical 
industry, from design to operation, the engineer alone 
has the experience and knowledge for buying. 


Key to the engineers’ reading interest is Radio Re- 
In the PROCEEDINGS of his Institute, month 
after month unfolds the future of Radio—great today as 
a war industry—even greater in the peace to come, 
when electronic industries may well be “the new 


@ MARKET COVERAGE 


Today the radio industry is en- 
listed entirely in war time pro- 
duction. Most radio manufactur- 
ing firms are operating at peak 
capacity. I.R.E. engineers are en- 
gaged in 425 radio manufacturing 
companies. It has engineers in 
285 firms in radio management, 
operation and research, and in 380 
radio broadcast stations. 197 in- 
dustrial firms using electronic 
applications employ I.R.E. engi- 
neers. 783 I.R.E. engineers hold 
radio posts in the armed forces, a 
gain of more than 300% since 
January, 1942. You will find 
I.R.E. members in charge wher- 
ever radio work is technical. Thus 
the PROCEEDINGS advertiser 
gets key man coverage in all 
branches of the radio market. 

@ CIRCULATION 

The PROCEEDINGS is audited 
by the A.B.C. Net paid average 
(June 30, 1942) is 6823 and dis- 
tribution 8390. 999 student grade 
members, not included in net 
paid, are specializing in radio en- 
gineering in technical colleges. 
Occupations of its readers are: 
Radio Manufacturing 23.0%; 
Radio Operation and U.S. Forces 
38.8% ; Service 2.2% ; Industrial 
3.9% ; Educational 9.6% ; Engi- 
neers in College Training 15.9% ; 
Consulting Engineers 1.6% ; Mis- 
cellaneous 3.6% ; Unclass. 1.4%. 


@ 


Published by 






@ GAINS IN 1942 


This year membership of the In- 
stitute has grown to an all time 
high of 7382—reflecting the in- 
creased field for radio engineers. 
Advertising for the 12 issues end- 
ing September 1942 has gained 
127.0% in accounts served and 
87.8% in space over the year be- 
fore—reflecting the war time im- 
portance of the radio market. 


@ COSTS 

Advertising in the PROCEED- 
INGS is economical and offers the 
lowest page rate per thousand of 
any paper in its field. The Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers is oper- 
ated as a non-profit organization, 
with the aim of delivering maxi- 
mum values to its members. A 
full year’s program of page ads 
costs only 18.7¢ per engineer, 
about 1.5c per message. 


® AD COPY DATA 

The PROCEEDINGS provides a 
standard 7”x10” print page. Trim 
size is 8'%4"x11". No extra for 
bleed. Takes 120 screen half- 
tones. Closing date: 10th of 
month preceding issue. 


@ REPRESENTATIVES 

William C. Copp, Advertising 
Manager, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Chicago: Scott 
Kingwill, 228 North La Salle St. 
West Coast: Duncan A. Scott & 
Co., Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 
and 445 Western Pacific Bldg., 


los Angeles. 
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HORIZONTAL COVERAGE OF RESEARCH IN RADIO 


AND ELECTRONICS 








— << 
~ To SELL 7 
re 
pe RADIO INDUSTRY 
ra- search! 
8 TELL 7 
da use 
( es, 
2 RADIO ENGINEERS 
frontier.” 
@ EDITORIAL SERVICE 
Radio research is the feature edi- 
: R torial material of the PROCEED- 
T INGS. This magazine is an au- 
I thentic source of research infor- 
c mation, enjoying the publishing 
. A preference of radio engineers 
L since 1912. Its basic service is the 
publication of research papers 
Cc given at National and Sectional 
— 0 Meetings or contributed direct. 
essure v Thus the PROCEEDINGS re- 
‘ ; cords the progress of radio. No 
A sincere radio technician can do 
G without its reports. No industrial 
E library is complete without its 
issues. 
0 In addition this magazine reports 
F the activities of the radio engi- 
T neers’ own professional society, 
E for which it is the official organ. 
Cc Its advertising pages carry the 
H progress story of the instruments 
N and materials essential to radio. 
1 Readers appreciate this service. 
c 
A @ READERSHIP 
pub- L \ magazine that has scored firsts 
ly in- in the recording of every advance 
meas- R in the science of radio, years be- 
: on “ fore this information would other- 
"it wise be public knowledge, natur- 
ill 0 lly holds its readership. 88.60% 
I.R.E. members renew their 
membership each year. As_ the 
PROCEEDINGS is the major 
benefit derived from membership, 
his is a proof of reader interest. 
Proceedi 
e Basic 
jazine of 
Ra » Research 
iia an. -ngineering 
ati- 
"s a 
i in 
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the oil industry. Typical uses in these 
fields are as follows: 
Geophysical prospecting 
Operating valves and switches 
Viscosity measurement and control 
Oil grading by color 
Temperature control 
Engine pressure indicator 
Mine ventilation door operation 
Detection of dangerous gases 
Dielectric constant measurement 
Timing control 
Lubrication measurement 
Communicating between 
party 
Automatic “breaker boy” 
Safety doors in mines 
Metal flotation control 


Some of the larger oil companies 
maintain their own geophysical de- 
partments, whose job it is to design, 
buy or operate oil-locating apparatus 
by electronic means but the majority 
of companies in this field utilize the 
services of “free lance” geophysical 
companies. One such company, Na- 
tional Geophysical, is typical of this 
group. National has 15 complete “set- 
ups.” Each set-up consists of 5 trucks, 
20 men (half of these trained in elec- 
tronics). Electronic equipment in each 


groups in a 


set-up costs $30,000 to build, rents for 
about $10,000 per month. Ihcluded are 
24 recording devices which are essen- 
tially high-gain, low-frequency ampli- 
fiers operated from geophones and 
driving oscilliscope recorders. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W., 
42nd St., New York. 


Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Communications, 
(See RADIO, PHONOGRAPHS AND 
INSTRU MENTS. ) 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St... New York. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th month 
preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation 
(ABC), 17,906; (gross), 20,306. Electron 
and allied equipment mfrs., 17%; man- 
agement, operation and maintenance, 
17%; distribution, 8%; service, 10%; in- 
dustrial, 20%; education, 5%; misc., 23%. 
Rates based on total space used within 
one year—Less than 4 pages, $265; 4 
pages, $255; 6 pages, $250; 8 pages, $245; 
12 pages, $240. 


Standard color rate, $50: bleed rate, $40. 
For additional data see 178, and 8- 

9-10-11 

FM, 112 E. 

lished by F. 


MUSICAI 


page 


New York. Pub- 
1940. Subscrip- 


36th St., 
M. Co. Est. 
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tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation ( Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), Dec., 1941, 192; 
gross, 5,290. tates—1 page, $1 3 
pages, $150; 6 pages, $135; 12 pages 
Color, 20%; bleed, $10. 
Proceedings of the Institute of 
Engineers, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Inc. Est, 1913. Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 0-2. Circulation (Swern), 7,559 
(includes 6,052 non-deductible ass’n subs.) 
gross, 8,125. Radio mfg., 20%; opera- 
tion, 37%: education, 17%: industrial, 
3%: libraries, 6%; others, 17% ta 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 84.00 
6 98.00 71.00 
90.00 66.00 
$30. 
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(See also Building: Municipalities 


Engineering Construction 


and Counties) 





While engineering construction 
awards in 1941 established a new peak 
of $5,868,699,000, the first half of 1942 
indicated that the year would set an- 
other all-time record. Total awards 
for the first half of 1942 were close to 
five billion dollars, or 73 per cent above 
the figure for the corresponding 1941 
period, Engineering News-Record re- 
ported. 

Almost two-thirds of the 1942 total 
was for erection of public buildings, a 
new all-time high, 174 per cent above 
1941. Unclassified construction and 
earthwork and drainage also rose to 
new peaks, the former 60 per cent above 
the 1941 six-month total, the latter 97 
per cent. Waterworks and sewerage 
construction, though setting no new 
marks, were 50 and 2 per cent higher, 
respectively, as a result of installation 
of new facilities in military camps and 
cantonments, and in strategical areas. 

Highways, bridges and private build- 
ings fell below 1941. 

A breakdown for the six-month pe- 
riods of the two years follows: 


1942 1941 

$( 000,000) 

TOT WOEENE ccc cccesnccuse 57.3 38.2 
Dt ectatéenarsestdeossede 53.3 52.5 
renee 33.6 66.3 
Industrial buildings ...... 142.6 302.8 
Commercial buildings .... 168.3 298.5 
Public buildings ......... 3,197.4 1,163.9 
Earthwork, drainage, etc. 199.4 101.1 
Streets and roads ........ 228.6 302.8 
OO —Eee eer $24.9 514.1 

Public construction accounted for 


$4,563,886,000 during the first half of 
1942, while private construction awards 
amounted only to $341,408,000. Of the 
total of $4,905,294,000, public construc- 
tion accounted for 93 per cent. Fed- 
eral government work involved $4,234,- 
920,000, or 93 per cent of all public 
construction. 

All six geographical sections of the 
United States exceeded the 1941 rate 
during the first half of 1942, while five 
hit all-time highs. The Middle Atlantic 
States were the only section in which 
no new peak was reached. 

_ Total construction contracts awarded 
in the south during the first half of 
1942 aggregated $2,312,180,000, accord- 
ing to Manufacturers Record. This was 


twice the 1941 rate, though it had 
established a new high. The 1942 figure 
is divided as follows: Private building, 
$89,322.000; industrial, $716,333,000; 
public building, $1,101,312,000; engi- 
heer $313,204,000; roads, streets 
and bridges, $92,009,000. The engineer- 
Ing ti compares with $81,089,000 for 
the fi alf of 1941, a gain of 286 per 
cent. 

Cor iction costs in 1941 averaged 
46.5 pcr cent increase over a year ago, 
and building costs climbed 4 per cent. 
= subject to emergency condi- 

s 


vertime, labor scarcity, low 


med ency, etc., ratios of cost in- 
=m re higher.) Labor rates for 
mmon ‘abor rose 6 per cent over their 
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average for the preceding year, and 
the skilled labor average was up 1.5 
per cent. The lumber component of 
the cost index at the year end topped 
the January, 1941, figure by 11 per 
cent. 

Construction financing in 1941, $7,- 
895,129,000, topped the preceding year’s 
volume by 103 per cent. The bulk of 
the total, $6,514,368,000, was for fed- 
eral construction, 186 per cent greater 
than the government funds provided in 
1941. Corporate expansion funds re- 
ceived from bond issues and from fed- 
eral agencies gained 19 per cent over 
a year ago. State and municipal con- 
struction financing dropped 41 per cent 
and federal-aid for highways, $163,- 
000,000, a sum that must be matched 
by state financing, was 11 per cent be- 
low 1940. 

Cost of construction money as meas- 
ured by high-grade bond yields con- 
tinued to decrease in 1941 for U. S. 
Treasury, state and municipal, railroad, 
industrial, and public utility bonds. 
Yields of municipals were 16 per cent 
under the previous all-time low of a 
year ago, and treasury bond yields also 
reached a new low. Industrial and pub- 
lic utility bond yields were each down 
2.5 per cent, and railroads were off 3 
per cent. 

Engineering construction in 1941 
aggregated $5,868,699,000, highest on 
record up to that time. Nevada had a 
1941 gain over 1940 of 360 per cent; 
Arkansas, 352 per cent; Utah, 293 per 
cent; Idaho, 226; Oklahoma, 216; Ala- 
bama, 179; Maine, 171; Louisiana, 170; 
New Hampshire, 154; Kentucky, 152. 
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Industrial building in 1941 amounted 
to $496,176,000. There were 2,508 con- 


tracts. A breakdown by industries: 
Value 
No, $(000) 
ME 6s cers enasewenae 29 2,965 
ED. tig ckaniecseest 118 9,202 
Public Utilities ............ 93 86,180 
Process Industries ........ 413 115,539 
Food Industries ........... 382 34,263 
Metal Refining and Rolling 67 52,636 
DMCS WEGRREND occccccvecss 30 2,980 
Aircraft Factories ........ 60 40,977 
POE cseekceenareaewee 32 2,235 
Machinery and Parts ..... 613 93,965 
Textiles (except Rayon)... 42 9,148 
Wood Industries .......... 41 2,672 
General Factories ......... 577 42,634 
Refrigeration and Cold 
ED: keeeeadiedneecccen 11 780 


The Federal government began con- 
struction of manufacturing plants for 
the first time in 1940. They are owned 
by the War Department, Navy and 
Defense Plant Corporation. Many are 
built by the private companies under 
contract to operate them. Although 
“public buildings” because publicly 
owned, they are adding to the manu- 
facturing plant investment of the 
United States in no small measure. 
The government spent the following 
sums in various industries in 1941 and 
1940: Process industries, $988,671,000; 
aircraft, $252,721,000; machinery and 
parts, $462,655,000. 


Equipment 

Engineering News-Record reported 
that the armed forces, Army and Navy 
engineer regiments and lend-lease ship- 
ments took 85 per cent of 1942 new 
equipment production. It continued: 

This leaves 15 per cent of the new 
equipment “crop” for contractors, the 
men who are handling an all-time rec- 
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ord volume of heavy construction and 
wearing out their equipment on rush 
jobs faster than ever before in history. 

This double squeeze on contractors’ 
plant is resulting in a_ systematic 
search for old equipment and the great- 
est demand Americans have ever seen 
for parts and service to keep old equip- 
ment going. 

Engines, wire rope, batteries, car- 
buretors, magnetos, clutches, transmis- 
sion, drives, gears, belts, chain, radia- 
air filters, oil filters, governors, 

linings, welding, surface hard- 
eners, generators, bearings, treads, 
teeth—these are the stuff construction 
will depend upon for its efficiency in 
1942. 

Equipment distributors, besides tun- 
ing up their repair and rebuilding 
facilities, are studying, through the 
AED, the possibilities of standardizing 
on a uniform system of reporting used 
equipment to facilitate inventorying 
and finding out how much “fat” con- 
struction men have to live on until they 
can get new equipment again. 

The War Production Board has set 
up a used Construction Machinery Sec- 
tion for enrolling all used construction 
equipment and putting it to work. 

Rigid price controls have been set up 
for used equipment, rebuilt guaranteed 
second-hand machines having a maxi- 
mum price set at 85 per cent, other 
second-hand machines 55 per cent, of 
the Oct. 1, 1941, net price of the near- 
est equivalent new machine. 

Priorities on construction equipment 
are obtained through W. V. Kahler, 
Chief, construction branch, WPB pro- 
duction division, a new bureau which 
consolidates the construction functions 
of the War Production Board. The 
functions of the construction branch 
are to: 

1. Service all 
to the war effort. 

2. Recommend 
priority ratings. 

3. Apply the principles of conserva- 
tion of essential materials to construc- 
tion projects. 

4. Administer conservation order 
L-41 which places all private construc- 
tion under rigid control. 

The consolidation makes it possible 
for all applications for construction, 
except those of the army and navy, to 
be handled by a single WPB agency. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay. 
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a. Over $1,000,000 165 


257 


~ 
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475 
496 


1,882 
1,592 





b. $500,000—$1,000,000 73 


391 
2,125 


1,410 
4,088 





c. $100,000—$500,000 


d. $25,000--$100,000 


1,871 
1,931 


3,916 
2,210 





2,025] 2,442 


125 140 





Amount not reported 


145 151 





1941 Total 


5,396 10,620 





1940 Total 














4,907] 9,781 


























State highway expenditures for con- 
struction, maintenance and equipment 
in 1941, reported by 46 of 48 state 
highway departments, aggregated 
$701,547,000, a gain of 4 per cent over 
1940. Of the 1941 total, $487,371,000 
was for new highway construction, and 
$214,176,000 for maintenance’ and 
equipment. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
placed new highway construction in 
1941 at $1,013,000,000. 

Geographically, the southern states 
led the nation in highway spending. 
This region was responsible for $173,- 
533,000, or 25 per cent of the total state 
highway expenditures for construction, 
maintenance and equipment; west of 
Mississippi (Iowa missing) accounted 
for $146,268,000, or 21 per cent; Mid- 
dle West, $125,420,000, or 18 per cent; 
Middle Atlantic, $123,251,000, or 17 per 
cent; Far West (Utah missing), $81,- 
976,000, or 12 per cent; and New Eng- 
land, $51,099,000, or 7 per cent. 


New construction’s portion of the 
total highway expenditures, $487,371,- 
000, was up 6 per cent over 1940, and 
was distributed sectionally as follows: 
25 per cent in the South; 22 per cent 
in the West of Mississippi states; 18 
per cent in Middle West states; 17 per 
cent in Middle Atlantic; 11 per cent in 
the Far West, and 7 per cent in New 
England. 

Maintenance and equipment expen- 
ditures reached $214,176,000, an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent over the 
46-state 1940 total. Almost $52,500,- 
000 of this volume was spent in the 
South. 

A camp for training 40,000 mechan- 
ized troops needs over 50 miles of roads 
of the first order. An armored division, 
if the whole of it goes out, takes 100 
miles of road to get into column. The 
average class 4 airport has an area of 
paved runways and taxiways equiva- 
lent to some 50 or 75 miles of 20 ft. 
wide highway. 

The preliminary 1940 Census report, 
“Wholesalers, Equipment Dealers,” 
stamped the highway division as the 
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major equipment market in the engi- 
neering construction field, for it indi- 
cated that 75 per cent by value of the 
total sales of construction equipment by 
dealers reporting was road equipment. 


In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, ete. 
Among the materials used are Port- 
land Cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 

Contractors are not the only equip- 
ment-buying unit in the highway field. 
States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual high- 
way contracting firms, which include 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 
of importance, are also factors 

Although there are some 3,06' 
ties in the United States, les 
2,500 of them are definite buyin: 
according to Roads and Streets. 
states all rural roads are admi! 
by the state highway depar 
while 25 states have state and 
organizations, six have states a! 
systems, and 12 have three s} 
state, county and township. 
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Rigas OFS 
ae 


They are the engineers and 

contractors who are busy to- 

* day. Their jobs are the big 
jobs. Their companies are 
the ones large enough to 
build the big war jobs. They 
are building: 


Camps and Cantonements 
Airports and Air Depots 
Dry Docks .. . Ship Yards 
Naval Bases and Stations 
Ordnance Plants 

Airplane Plants and other 
\V/ar Industry Factories 


They are your present buy- 
ers. They are the men who 
will stay in business — the 
men who will be your major 
post-war prospects. 


Reach them with your mes- 
age through the pages of 
the one magazine which they 
ate highest and read first— 
heir own _ publication, 
IVIL ENGINEERING. 


2.4 of the qualified men who 
y are accepted for membership 
the American Society of Civil 
gineers. Applicants are chosen, 
trom the masses, but from the 
men in the field. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


CIVIL ENGINEERING and its parent society is promoting the advance of 
engineering and construction in every branch of the war effort. Its articles 
cover all phases of cantonement, naval base and war factory design, con- 
struction and maintenance. All are original, appearing first in this publi- 
cation. All are written by leading engineers, in responsible charge of the 


jobs described. 


Readership has been proved repeatedly by independent reader surveys. 
Civil engineers read CIVIL ENGINEERING’ in preference to all other 


periodicals. 


CIRCULATION 


CIVIL ENGINEERING was estab- 
lished in October, 1930, by the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, solely for the benefit of the 
members of that Society. 


Through this circulation 95% of 
the leading civil engineers in 
America and 15% of the assistants 
are reached. They are “key men!” 


Presidents, directors, partners, 

chairmen of boards, etc. ..... 10.2% 
Vice-presidents, secretaries, 

treasurers, general managers. 4.2% 
Chief engineers, assistant chiefs 

and department heads........ 9.6% 
Engineers, assistant engineers... 14.2% 
Individual consulting engineers 6.4% 
Federal, state, county and city 





officials and engineers........ 38.7% 
Educators, schools, etc. . +» 6.9% 
Miscellaneous and unclassified. 9.9% 

100.0% 


The total net paid circulation of 16,215 
copies, June, 1942, ABC statement is the 
largest in the history of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Less than 3 pages, per page $240 
3 pages, per page 215 
6 pages, per page , 195 
9 pages, per page 190 
12 pages, per page : 185 
18 pages, per page 180 
24 pages, per page : 175 


Rates for all advertising in pages or frac- 
tions of pages are based on total space 
used during one year. 
Agency Commission 15% Cash Dis- 
count 2%. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising grows steadily and 
substantially. The 1942 volume 
was the largest in the twelve 
years’ history of the publication. 





Over 60% of the advertisers who 
now use its pages have used CIVIL 
ENGINEERING consistently for 
three or more years. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


7 x 10 inches 
834 x 11% inches 
874 x 117% inches 


Page, type size..... 
Page, trim size.. 
Bleed page plates. 


Both editorial and advertising pages are 
made up in two and three columns. 


Paper stock is 55-lb, coated upon which 
120 screen halftones print excellently. 


Published by 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 West 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
of the states have further independent, 
or quasi-independent, divisions within 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- 
tricts, and special assessment districts, 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 
roads were shifted to state control. 
Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. The recently released bien- 
nial report of the California Division of 
Highways inventoried 3,230 units of 
equipment. 

The inventory value on June 30, 1940, 
of equipment owned by the Division of 
Highways of the California Department 
of Public Works was $5,858,431. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, 
$1,657,038 was spent for equipment, 
and from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 
$837,000 for repairs. The value of 
equipment per mile of highway mileage 
maintenance in 1940 was $453.33. 


A 1938 survey of truck ownership in 
the road and street field made by Roads 
and Streets brought out the following: 


No. of 
Trucks 
Cities over 50,000 (street dept.) .... 8,260 
Cities between 25,000 and 650,000 
(street dept.) 
Cities between 
(street dept.) ee 4,754 
Towns and villages under 10,000.... 5,270 
County highway departments 30,814 
EE ptcudhe tanae .. 6,000 
State highway departments . 28,259 
Contractors ..... . 85,092 


2,652 


Total ownership ..171,101 
Based on 1,291 replies, the survey 
shows that the annual truck replace- 


ment market is 42,775. 


The type of service rendered by these 
trucks is indicated by the types of 
bodies they carry. A cross-section of 
626 owners of 6,320 trucks reports body 
types as follows: 


No. Per cent 
2a 


ec 
552 


3,569 56.5 
999 3 


ave 


1,684 26! 


Type of Body 
Pick-up trucks 
DE . eceeneetes 
Dump 
Other 
Not listed 


» 


4. 
x 


The annual expenditure for replace- 
ment of tires in the road and street 
field is approximately $28,000,000. 


The Associated General Contractors, 
American Road Builders’ Association 
and government internal revenue offi- 
cials give the life of a light dump truck 
as two and a half years; heavier dump 
trucks 4 to 5 years. 

Total mileage of improved roads by 
types completed and under construction 
Jan. 1, 1941, was as follows: 


Miles 
Sand Clay 11,153 
Untreated 6,848 
Treated ,305 
Gravel 3,895 
Untreated 729 
Treated 7.166 
Macadam 34,917 
Untreated 2.070 
Treated 2,847 
Low cost 2,243 
Bituminous macadam 31,693 
Portland cement concret¢ 96,731 
Block (includes brick) 3,668 
Other types, miles ,224 
Untreated 371 
Treated 2,853 
Total improved, 426,424 miles 
Total state systems, 478,837 miles 
Total mileage all states, 2,984,754 miles 
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bituminous mix 


There are 5,314 miles of three-lane 
highways; 5,425 miles of four-lane 
highways, and 335 miles of six-lane 
highways. 


South America 


The closer relations between the 
United States and South America have 
resulted in a boom in road building in 
the latter. Better roads are essential 
for war, but they also play an im- 
portant role in the development of the 
great natural resources of the South 
American republics. (See EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS.) 


Associations 


American Road Builders Assn., 
1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


General Contractors of 
Bldg., Washington, 


Associated 
America, Munsey 
D. C. 


Institute of Makers of Explosives, 
103 Park Ave., New York. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Post-War Planning II 

A seven-page report showing how 
post-war planning is being organized 
in the construction field, both private 
and public. Supplementing the first 
report, it discusses progress made and 
new developments since that time. Pub- 
lished by Engineering News-Record. 
This Month’s Best Prospects in West- 

ern Construction Market 

This mimeographed bulletin, issued 
monthly, gives a brief outline of condi- 
tions in the Western construction mar- 
ket and lists contracts awarded on 
larger engineering projects for the 
previous month. Issued by Western 
Construction News. 
How You Can “Advertise for Victory” 

A folder containing a group of eight 
“fighting ads” each prepared with a 
separate objective in mind and al! with 
the ultimate goal of victory. Published 
by Contractors and Engineers Monthly. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, P. O. 
Box 2652, Phoenix, Ariz. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), paid 3,279; 
gross, 4,779. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $110.00 

6 99.00 
12 81.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
Better Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Cash discount, 2% Circulation 


% Page 
$ 35.00 
31.00 
27.00 


\% Page 
$ 60.00 
54.00 
45.00 


“= 70; 
(CCA) March, 1942, 20,6098; (gross), 22,032. 
County highway commissioners, super- 
visors, 49%; township road officials, 21%; 
state and federal highway engineers and 
officials, 13%; others, 17%. Rates—1 
page, $240; 6 pages, $220; 12 pages, $200; 
18 pages, $190: 24 pages, $180. Standard 
color (red), $50: bleed, 15%. 
Bulletin of the General Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 341 Madison Ave., New York. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close ist. Cash discount, 2%. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,300. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1%, 

1 $ 80.00 $ 

6 65.00 

12 60.00 
Standard color, $20 
Caminos y Callies. 

(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 
Civil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Society of 
Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC) 16,215; (gross), 18,284, Con- 
sulting and architectural engineers, 14%; 
construction, general contracting, engi- 
neering companies, 12%; industrial com- 
panies, 9%: government engineers and 
officials, 26%: state, county and munici- 
pal officials and engineers, 13%; instruc- 
tors and libraries, 6%; other, 20%. 
Rates, per page—Less than 3 pages, $240; 
3 pages, $215: 6 pages, $195; 12 pages, 
$185: 24 pages, $175 
Standard color, $50; $70; 
bleed, 20%. 

For additional data see page 185. 
Concrete. 

(See BUILDING.) 
Concrete Products. 

(See CEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIES. ) 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
22.00 
20.00 


Page 
50.00 
37.00 
35.00 


special color, 


QUARRY PRODUCTS 


Construction, Candler Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. Published by Manufacturers Record 
Pub. Co. East. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst Monday. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA) 
Jan., 1942, 5,768; (gross), 7,963. Contrac- 
tors, 36%; engineers, 50%; quarries and 
mines, 8%; others, 6%. Rates—1l1 page, 
$110; 3 pages, $105; 6 pages, $100; 12 
pages, $95; 24 pages, $90. Color, $25; 
bleed, 10%. 
Construction Digest, 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published bi-weekly on Thurs- 
day. Forms close week preceding. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb 
1942, 8,030; (gross), 8,677. Contractor 
and gravel or stone producers, 21%; 
state highway engineers, 6%; county 
highway officials and engineers, 19%: 
township highway officials, 26%; city 
officials and engineers, 12%: miscella- 
neous, 16%. Member N.B.P.A. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 34.00 
6 97.50 55.00 31.00 
13 85.00 49.00 28.00 
26 72.50 43.00 25.00 
Color rate (orange, red, yellow), $25; 
bleed, 10%. 
Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd St 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field methods and 
equipment and materials of engineering 
construction. Subscription, $2 (3 years? 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms close 20t! 
ceding. N.I.A.A. statement on ! 
Cash discounts, 2% Printed by 
gravure. Member A.B.P Cir 
(ABC), 22,2321; (gross), 23,508. © 
tors, construction companies and 
neers, 42%: consulting and archit: 
engineers, 5%; federal engineers 
state and county highway and ot 
gineering depts., 7%; municip 
neers and officials, 5%; public 
and industrial engineers, 16%: 
and libraries, 2%; selling organ 
for construction equipment anc *® 
rials, 6%; others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $280.00 
250.00 
224.00 
209.00 
193.00 
183.00 
Color—Red, yellow, and green. 
Bleed, $40.00 page; $60.00, sprea‘ i 8. 
For additional data see page | 
9-10-11. 
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lith St., Lit- 
Ray Metz- 
1934. Trim 
7x10 Pub- 
Wednes- 


Construction News, 112 E 
tle Rock, Ark Published by 
ger. Subscription, $10. Est. 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 
lished Wednesday. Forms close 
day a. m. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), July, 1942 (monthly issue 
published 2nd Wednesday each month), 
5.688; (gross), 5.078. Contractors, gravel 
and stone producers, 37%; city officials 
and engineers, 47° others, 16% Rates 

1 page, $70.00; 6 times, $60.00 page; 
12 times, $50.00 page. 
Standard color (red, $15.00; 
bleed, $10. 


The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C Official organ Associated 
General Contractors of America 

lished by The Constructor, Inc. Est ; 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
close list N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2 Circula- 
tion. (Publisher's Statement), 

(gross), 4,243. General contractors, 


misc., 3% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
3 115.00 70.00 45.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 $0.00 55.00 30.00 
Color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920, 
Free (controlled) Trim size, 11x15 
Type page 9%x14 Published 15th 
Forms close 25th N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, April, 1942, (CCA), 26,120; 
(gross), 28,250. Contractors and their 
field supts. 41% federal, state, county, 
and town officials and engineers, 56%: 
others, 3% tates—1 col. inch, $8: 30 
col. inches, $7.50: 90 col. inches, $6.50; 
180 col. inches, $6.00: 270 col. inches, 
$5.50 360 col. inches, $5.00 
( ‘olor (red), $35: other colors, $45: 
15% 
Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash Published by Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Inc Est. 1893. 
Subscription $20. Trim size, 21%x16. 
Type page, 20x14\% Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday Forms close 5 p. m. day 
preceding Agency discount, 15-2 N 
A. A. report on request. Circulation Pub- 
lisher’s statement), 4,379. Rates—Open 
$.98 line: 5.000 lines, $.07 10,000 lines, 
$.06 Color. $50 


Dixte Contractor, Red Rock Bide At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Ine Est. 1926. Subscription. $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published Wednesday Advertising ac- 
cepted only ist and 3rd issues each mo 
Forms close Friday mae & & state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar. 1942, (CCA), 225: 
(gross), 3,550. City, state, county and 
federal engineers and commissioners, 
54%; contractors, 18%: mfrs. and repre- 
sentatives, 15%; architects, 11%: others, 
2%. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 $ 22.50 
12 68.00 27.00 19.50 
°4 57.50 21.00 16.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 
Dodge Reports, 
New York, N. Y¥ 
struction News 
Corporation. A 
subscribing sales 
from 15 centrally 
are reported on 


yellow), 


bleed 


$10 
119 West 40th Street, 
Issued by the Con- 
of F. W. Dodge 
service for 
Issued 


Division 
daily news 
organizations. 
located offices. Jobs 
individual slips, 6x3% 
inches Gives the names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers and con- 
tractors engaged in building and con- 
struction, including heavy engineering 
projects. The structural @etalls of each 
job are reported Subsequent reports 
follow the progress of each job from 
stage to stage. News is selected accord- 
ing to subscribers’ specifications of 
classes and stages, and based upon their 
sales territories Charges are made ac- 
cordingly Reporting organization cov- 
ers 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains Used to direct salesmen to pros- 
pects and specifying factors, to time 
direct mail advertising and to control 
fleld selling from the home office of- 
fices in 35 cities 

For additional data 
Bagtncering News-Record, 330 W. 
St New York Published by McGraw- 
Hiil Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $5 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Adver- 
tising issue every other week Forms 
close Thursday preceding. Cash discount, 
2%. N.I.A.A. statement on request. Mem- 


190 


See page 95 
42nd 


33,986; 


ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
archi- 


(gross), 36,656. Consulting and 
tectural engineers, 10%; contractors and 
construction companies, 28%; gov't. en- 
gineers, 18%; municipal, state and coun- 
ty, 15%; railroads: engineering, con- 
struction and maintenance depts., 2%; 
public utilities and industrial, 15%; pro- 
fessors, students, schools of engineering 
and libraries, 5%; others, 7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $265.00 

255.00 
239.00 
214.00 
188.00 
163.00 
153.00 
Spreads, $60. 
page 103 and 8- 


104 
$50; Bleed, $40; 
additional data see 


Color, 

For 
9-10-11 
Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Issued by Business News Department, 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 1923. A daily 
civil engineering construction news 
service by first class or air mail to sub- 
scribing sales organizations, engineers 
and contractors. Reports engineers, archi- 
tects and owners on proposed work and 
bids asked, owners and contractors on 
low bids and contracts awarded for engi- 
neering construction $25,000-and-over in 
value, industrial buildings $40,000-and- 
over and commercial and public build- 
ings and housing of $150,000-and-over 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Reports classified in 4 stages— 
proposed work, bids asked, low bids, con- 
tracts awarded. Nine classes of work 
reported—waterworks, sewerage, bridges, 
earthwork and waterways, highways. 
unclassified, industrial, commercial and 
public buildings. Bids asked arranged 
by date of bids, all other reports ar- 
ranged in geographical order. Printed 
in 5 columns on one side of green sheets. 
Rates—$10 per month, $1 added for air 
mail delivery. 
Excavating Engineer. 
South Milwaukee, Wis 
The Excavating Engineer Pub Co. 
1904. Free (controlled). Trim size, 84x 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. N.LA statement on re- 
quest Circulation. Feb., 1942, (CCA), 
27.577; (gross), 28,262. Excavating con- 
tractors, 44%: quarries, sand and gravel, 
8%: mining, incl. coal, 7%: government, 
state highway officials and engineers, 
12%; superintendents, foremen, opera- 
%: others, 22% Rate s 

Times 1P 
1 $ 


2018 lith Ave., 
Published by 
Est. 


tors, 7 


3 
$35; 


Explosives Engineer. 
(See CPEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTs. ) 


Color (red), bleed, $10. 


403 W. Morse 
Published by 
1926. Subscrip- 


Florida Public Works. 
Bivd., Winter Park, Fla 
The Orange Press. Est. 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Ba. S 
10. Published 20th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2.250. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 65.00 35.00 

12 60.00 33.00 
Color rates on request. 


Highway, Street and Airport Manual, 
The, 310 E. 45th St.. New York. Pub- 
lished by Public Works Journal Corp. 
Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
March Ist. Forms clese Feb. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
1942 edition, (gross), 12,000 County 
highway engrs., 23%; state highway 
enegers., 7%: city engrs., 26%: equipment 
dealers, 3%: U. S. Army enegrs., 6%: 
contractors, 18%: others. 17%. Rates— 
1 page, $200: 2 pages, $150, per page; 
% page, $120; % page, $85. 

Improvement Bulletin, 425 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis. Published by Chapin 
Pub. Co Fst. 1898. Subscription. $6. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published Friday. Forms close Friday 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0, N. T. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(ABC), 2.527: (gross), 3,349. Contrac- 
tors and constr. companies, 49%: mate- 
rial and equip. salesmen, 21% and 


©: mfrs. 
public utilities, 11%; consulting engi- 


% Page 
$ 23.40 
19.90 
17.00 
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neers and public officials 
13%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

$ 80.00 

62.50 

58.00 

53.00 


47.50 

bleed, 10%. 

Igenieria Internacional Construcclon 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 


Mantal of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES. ) 


Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials. 

(pee MUNICIPALITIES. ) 
Michigan Contractor and Builder, 5 W. 
Larned St., Detroit, Mich. Published by 
Contractor Publishing Co. Est 1909, 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%xll\ 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. N.ILA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Circulation, Feb., 1942, (CCA), 
(gross), 2,611. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

48.00 20.00 

45.00 19.00 

4 43.00 18.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $5. 
Michigan Roads and Construction, 48) 
Hollister Bidg., Lansing, Mich. Published 
by State Review Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (ABC), 1064; (gross), 1,859. 
Contractors, 22%; county road comm., 
25%; dealers and distributors, 28%; state 
highway engineers and employes, 8%; 
others, 17%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 50.00 

4 47.50 

26 45.00 

52 42.50 
Color, $12.50. 
Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6.50, in 
Mo., Kans., Okla., Neb. and Ia.; other 
states, $10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Wednesday. Public 
works issue 2nd Wednesday. Forms 
close 8 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, July, 1942, (CCA), 4,969; 
(gross), 5,316. Public officials, 59%; con- 
tractors 21%; engineers, 6%; others, 
14%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $100.00 $ 

6 90.00 

12 85.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Military Engineer, The Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Military Engineers. Est. 1919 
Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 N.1.A.A 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 14,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $160.00 $ 3 $ 47.50 

4 125.00 70.00 37.50 
Color rate, $50. 


Mississippi Valley Contractor (Bids 
Wanted Number), 303 Buder Bldg., St 
Louis. Mo. Published by R. O. Schaefer 
Inc. Est. 1907. Free to contractors. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms 
close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on Tre- 
quest. Circulation (CCA), Feb 
4.859; (gross), 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $102.85 $ 56.50 

6 93.50 51.42 

12 85.00 46.75 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 19% 
New England Construction, 755 Boy's 
t., Boston, Mass. Published by C 
tion Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscript 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
lation, April, 1942, (CCA) 3,291; 
3.442. Contractors, 40%; road 
sioners, 22%: boards of selectm* 
contractors, 8%; others. 16%. Ra 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 78.00 $ 46.00 

6 72.00 42.00 

12 66.00 38.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Published 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. F 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, * 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 1 


% Page 
$ 45.00 


Color, $25; 


\% Page 
$ 16.00 
15.20 
14.40 
13.60 


% Page 
$ 28.00 
26.60 
25.20 
23.80 


4 Page 
29.00 
26.00 
24.00 


% Page 
52.00 $ 
48.00 
45.00 


mis- 
14%; 


Page 
eno 
5.00 
2 00 


rceade 
Pa- 
1902 
11%. 
itur- 


1942 








pment 


nt and 


5 W. 
sed by 
LYUY. 
X11 5% 
urday. 
State- 
, 15-0. 
2,225; 


, Page 
20.00 
15.50 
14.50 
13.50 


m, 480 
lished 
. Sub- 
Type 
Forms 
none 
1,859. 
‘“omm., 
; state 
8%; 


Page 
16.00 
15.20 
14.40 
13.60 


: ie 
Peters 
50, in 
other 
Type 
Public 
Forms 
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thers, 


Page 
29.00 
26.00 
24.00 
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: close 
1.A.A. 
(Pub- 


Page 
47.50 


37.50 
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1942, 


Page 
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day. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discount, 0-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 3981; (gross), 
4,800. Contractors and construction com- 
panies, 63%; state and county highway 
dept 7%; Federal engineers, 5%; sales 
org. construction equipment and mate- 
rials, 8%; others, 17%. Rates—l page, 
$125; 3 pages, $110; 6 pages, $95; 12 
pages, $85; 24 pages, $80; 36 pages, $75. 
Color, $25; bleed $12. 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 
Review, 74 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Published by Fellon Pub. 
Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 11x14. Type page, 9%x13. Published 
8th. Forms close 28th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1942, 6,802; 


(gross), 7,082. Heavy construction 
groups, 36%; county group, 30%; State, 
Federal, Municipal group, 9%; others, 
7%. Rates per insertion— 
eee rer $6.00 
i Pe Me ia cekeeenneece 5.20 
rr rr i es . owe bawalnw ewe 4.80 
7x10 (30 ins.) 12 times (per inser- 
7 Sr es ee ere 126.00 


Color rate, $40; bleed, 15%. 

Pennsylvania Construction Digest, 6633 
Hamilton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (sworn), 4,809; 
(gross), 5,168. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 24.00 
6 117.00 63.00 21.60 
12 104.00 56.00 19.20 


Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin 
Drive, Altoona, Pa. Published by Thomas 
S. Stephenson. Est. April, 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 a year. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published monthly. Forms close 
10th of the month Agency discount, 
15% N.T.A.A. report on request. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,960, net 


paid: 6,493 gross. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 72.75 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
6 66.00 41.25 24.75 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 

Color rate, 25% extra over page rate: 

bleed rate, no extra charge if bleed 


plates are furnished. 


Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 
Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1924. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11. Type 


page, 7x10. Published March. Forms 
close Feb. 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation (CCA), June 1942, 10.316; (gross), 
10,958. Road contractors, 52%: county 
engineers, 11%; state, city and federal 
engineers, 27%: others, 10%. Rates— 

Pages 1 Year 2 Years 

$ 250.00 $ 240.00 

3 660.00 630.00 

6 1,140.00 1,080.00 

9 1,440.00 1,350.00 

10 1,500.00 1,400.00 

For additional data see page 187 


Roads and Streets, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 
1996. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 


on request. Agency discount, none. Cir- 
culati: (CCA), Mar., 1942, 21,245; 
(gross), 22,843. Contractors, 48%: county 
engineers and commissioners, 21%; city 
engine and officials, 13%: state and 
U. S. engineers, 11%: mise., 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
6 210.00 123.00 70.00 
12 190.00 110.00 60.00 
Color, $45: bleed, 15%. 

Fy itional data see page 187. 
Reeky “Nountain Contractor, 1199 Stout 
St. Denver, Colo. Published by Peters 
Pub, of Colorado. Est. 1925. Sub- 


script $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 


INDUS 





2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 


Forms close 7 


days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (CCA), Jan., 1942 1,475; 
(gross), 1,725. Rates. Building issue— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
6 37.20 20.30 11.00 
12 34.40 18.60 10.00 
Highway issue— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.20 
6 68.80 37.20 20.00 
12 64.00 34.40 18.60 


5% discount when space is contracted for 


in both issues. 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 S. 


Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Iles-Ayars Pub. Co. 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Published by 
Est. 1893. Subscrip- 
Type page, 


7%x10%. Published Friday. Forms close, 
Eng. Ed. ist Friday, Arch. Ed. 3rd Fri- 


day. N. I. 
Agency 


| a ® 
discounts, 


statement on 
none. 


request. 


Circulation 


(ABC), 3,820; (gross), 4,367. Contractors 
and constr. companies, 55%; mfrs., 17%; 


rock, gravel, cement and indus. 
and dis- 


10%; mach. and 


trib. 4%; others, 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 85.00 
6 60.00 
12 50.00 
° 


4 47.50 
Color, $35; bleed, 


Sweet's Catalog 


equip. mfgrs. 
14%. Rates— 
% Page 
$ 60.00 
44.00 
32.50 
27.50 
10%. 


File, 


plants, 


% Page 
$ 22.50 
25.00 
22.00 
20.00 


Engineering, 119 
W. 40th St., N. Y¥Y. Compiled by 


Sweet's 


Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 


Corporation. 


Est. 
facturers’ catalogs, 


1914. 


A file of manu- 
used as a source of 


buying information by those in charge of 
the design, construction and equipment 


of industrial plants, 
engineering projects, 


private. 
year. Trim page 
late Spring. No 
cash discount. 


size, 8%x11. 
agency 


utilities and other 

government and 
Lent to qualified offices for one 
Issued in 
discount. No 
Standard combination al- 


lowance to clients who distribute cata- 
logs in more than one of the four Sweet's 


Catalog Files 
industrial 
Chemical 


markets. 
Process Industries 


for the engineering and 
(See Power Plant, 
and Manu- 


facturing Industries sections of Market 
Data Book). Distribution (Sworn), 6,600. 
Consulting engineers, 40%; federal, state 
and municipal engineers and government 


procurement offices, 28%; 
contractors, 10%; 
engineering 


sulting 


railroad, etc., 7%. 


contractors, 15%; 
staffs—industrial, 


engineers and 


con- 


There are nine stand- 


ard sizes for catalogs filed in 


ranging from 4 


pages to 36 


Sweet's 
pages. 


Charges for complete service—including 
catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 


tribution—4-page catalog, 
12-page catalog, 


catalog, $832; 


$584; 


&-page 
$1,048; 


16-page catalog, $1,264: 24-page catalog, 


$1.696. Charges 


quest. On all 


sizes, 


for other sizes, 
typography 


on re- 
as de- 


sired. On size 4, charge includes one ex- 
tra color throughout. On size 8 or larger, 


charge includes one extra 


color on first 


and last nages. Branch offices in Boston, 


Buffalo, Chicago, 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. 
For additional data see pages 188-189. 


Technology Review. Rm 

Mass. 
1899. 

Trim size. 9%x12%\. 


Cambridge, 
lisher. Est. 


H. E. 


5-330 B. I. FT. 
Lobdell, 
Subscription. 
Type page. 6 15/1#x 


pub- 
$3.50. 


92%. Published Nov.-July on 27th preced- 
Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-%. Circulation (Publisher’s statement). 


ing. Forms close 


9,480: gross, 10. 
professional engineers, 35%; 
fied, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
4 72.00 49.59 
6 68.00 46.75 
9 60.00 41.25 


129. Executives, 57%; 
unclassi- 


% Page 
$ 325.00 
31.50 
29.75 
26.25 


Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of 
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Texas. Est. 1923. 
Texas, outside, $10. 
Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close Friday. 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), paid, 1,004; 
(gross), 1,838. General contractors, 11%; 
engineering contractors, 17%; subcon- 
tractors, 22%; dealers in material and 
equipment, 31%; misc., 19%. Rates— 


Subscription, $6.50 in 

Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Published Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 26.00 $ 14.50 
13 42.50 22.60 12.00 
2 40.00 21.25 11.30 
52 20.00 10.50 


2 37.50 20. 
Color rate, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manuface 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Wall Street Journal. 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 


Water Works Engineering. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


Water Works and Sewerage. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


Western Construction News, 503 Market 
St., San Francisco, .Calif. Published by 
King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
N.1L.A.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,235; 
(gross), 9,056. Contractors, construction 
companies and employes, 47%; govern- 
ment engineers, 12%; state and munici- 
pal officials, 11%; public utility and in- 


dustrial plants, 7%; others, 23%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Times 1 Page 
1 $155.00 6 $135.00 
3 145.00 12 125.00 
24 115.00 
Standard color (red or orange), $30; 
bleed, 20%. 
CANADA 


Canadian Engineer, now published as 
two separate publications, “Roads and 
Bridges,” *and “Water and Sewage.” 

Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1888. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 74%x10%. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(CCAB), Dec., 1941, 3,494. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
13 50.00 27.50 16.00 
26 45.00 25.00 13.75 
52 42.00 22.50 12.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 15%. 


Engineering Catalogue, The, 1253 McGill 
College Ave., Montreal. Published by 
Canadian Engineering Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1932. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x 
10. Published August. Forms close June 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, (CCAB), 1941 edition, 4,450. Rates- 
1 page, $125; 2 pages, $225; 3 pages, $320; 
4 pages, $410. Additional pages, rates on 
request. 

Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 
Montreal. Published by Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subscrtp- 
tion, $3. (Controlled). Trim size, 11%x 
8%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation (CCAB), Nov., 1941, 5,265. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 40.00 25.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto, Ont., Can. Published by The 
Monetary Times Printing Co. Est. 1893. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
Aug., 1941, 3,342. Rates per page—1l1 page, 
$66: 2 pages, $64; 6 pages, $56; 12 pages, 
$50. 

Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





PHILADELPHIA 


Reaching the 
Industrial Buyers 
Abroad --- through 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Four-Fold Coverage -wis: 


larger industrial circulation and 
used by more industrial advertis- 
ers than an y other export journal 


AMERICAN EXPORTER, in English, going ev- 

ery month to both machinery and mill supply 
merchants and to large industrial consumers in all mar- 
kets in the British Empire including Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa, the British Isles, British 
West Indies and Newfoundland, also to Iceland, 
Egypt, Belgian Congo, etc. 


2. EL EXPORTADOR AMERICANO, in Spanish, 
going every month to both machinery and mill 

supply merchants and to large industrial consumers in 

all Latin American markets including Puerto Rico. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, included as a sec- 

tion in the magazine itself, is also reprinted for 
distribution to 6,000 manufacturing plants in addition 
to those who receive the entire magazine. 


4, SECCION TECNICA, included as a section in the 
= . +. a . . . 
Spanish edition of the magazine itself, is also re- 
printed for distribution to 6,000 manufacturing plants 
in addition to those who receive the entire magazine. 


This four-fold service carries your sales message both 
to the importers and dealers and the large-scale, we''- 
rated industrial consumers in each market. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE COPIE: 
UPON REQUEST. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE N. Y. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO _— LOS A! FLES 


1047 Commercial Trust Bldg. 525 Williamson Bldg. 122 South Michigan Ave. 300 Montgomery Street 607 South 
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Exports and 


While the government, as a war 
measure, no longer reports foreign 
trade by commodity or by country of 
destination or origin, it gives figures 
on total values of exports and imports. 

Exports of merchandise in 1941 
amounted to $5,146,000,000 while im- 
ports were $3,345,000,000. The export 
figure includes reexports of $127,255,- 
000. Imports for consumption were $3,- 
991 855,000. 

In terms of value, exports during 
1941, including Lend-Lease shipments, 
have been exceeded only during 1929 
and from 1916 through 1920. In terms 
of volume of trade, exports during 1941 
exceeded any previous year. Although 
prices of export commodities were 
higher in 1941 than in years previous 
to the present war, they did not reach 
the high level of the 20’s, or of World 
War I. 

Partly as a result of increased prices, 
the value of exports showed a marked 
increase during 1941, particularly dur- 
ing the last six months of the year. 
In comparison with 1940, exports of 
United States merchandise in 1941 in- 
creased by 20 per cent in quantity and 
28 per cent in value. In comparison 
with 1938, the last pre-war year, they 
showed an increase in quantity of 47 
per cent, and in value, 64 per cent. 

Total imports in 1941 exceeded those 
for the peak year 1937 both in value 
and volume and exceeded 1929, the rec- 
ord year, in volume though not in 
value. In comparison with 1940, im- 
ports in 1941 were 19 per cent larger 
in quantity and 27 per cent larger in 
value. They were 42 and 65 per cent 
larger, respectively, in quantity and 
value than in the pre-war year 1938, 

During the early months of 1942, 
value of exports ran 52 per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1941, while 
imports gained 10 per cent. 

Ingenieria Internacional provides this 
analysis of the effect of Lend-Lease on 
export trade of the future: 

“Since the end of 1940 no detailed 
statistics have been released whereby 
the foreign trade of the United States 
may be analyzed or compared with pre- 
vious years. Although a necessary 
f security, this condition has 
e misconception among those 


measur 
led to si 


intereste| in export markets. 

“Opinions expressed by individual ex- 
Porters necessarily based upon first 
hand knowledge of a limited sector of 


foreign ide and there has been no 
Way of pooling enough facts to com- 
Pensate for the lack of complete offi- 
cial dat The belief has seemed to 
prevail, vever, that the effect of the 
war upon U. S. exports has been to 


curtail volume done through pre- 
a | ablished commercial chan- 
am expand the volume of gov- 
soe - government transactions 

A Lease and other similar ar- 
rangeme, 


Imports 








Leading Commodities in Export and Import Trade 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports of United States Merchandise 
Machinery: 


ROCETOONE GRE GOUATORUS 2 cccccccesccecss 
DED 6s he eeneeea dbdtebessenneesenee 
Metal-working machinery ............. 


Agricultural and implements 


PORTEIOE BE BUGGED ccocccccesevecscens 


Ce. DORE ciccenectcnsensecacus 
Gasoline and other motor fuel... 
err 


Automobiles, parts, and accessories....... 
POMEORET GRPD CHOW) ccccccccccceccccces 
Motortrucks & buses (mew) ............. 


Cotton, unmanufactured ........ 


Iron and steel-mill products ................ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .............++:: 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, and medicinal) 


Pigments, paints, and varnishes ....... 


RR Se a re cer re tr 
. se § eee pert 


Apples, fresh 
Dried and evaporated fruits 


CE, BOUND 6. cun6scccétnscanesceescsses 
CE Se nkkheeddeened bb eeeee a eee ewe Wade ecs 
Copper, including ore and manufactures...... 
Aircraft, including parts and accessories... 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns ..... 


Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric..... 
Cn Glee SE civtcdnewndedcacuws oe 
DS. DOREIGE  eoccesevccésenes 


Sawmill products ....cccceoes 


Rubber and manufactures ..........cseee0: 


Automobile casings ........ 


PEPOP GRE MIAMUTRCCUTOS occcccccccccccccses 
Photographic and projection goods ......... 
Wood manufactures, advanced ............ 


Furs and manufactures 


Imports for Consumption 


Sn a srcnecensieatenakbsdeeetan et emaeare 
Se SE on ntccctatnaeecdcoecesnes sheik soe 
MR cco t acne ah baee ONek Sane ns 
Paper and manufactures ..............: 
DE 6ddveesedseeen0e- Terre 
Se ME exc udndeeeeensveteesenveqoene 
Pe Ce SGD kccdceetcakeeednceneens 
Wee WE. bd sneseucnnce ach ease Wel nin wie , 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, “*medicinal) 
PPOCTIIIOTE GRE BORROTIE cicccccccccecsces eal 
Vegetable oils, expressed .................. 
J. ee ee | er ere er 
Fruits and nuts even aires 
Furs and manufactures ...... 


Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) 
Petroleum and products 


Copper, including ore and manufactures... 


Tobacco, unmanufactured ......... 


ee DG. wweeececesennces een 
OP p acagwnnbecdeunes 
Fish, including shellfish 


Se Ge NE Sick seed nt cedeeanscscnsees : 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures ..... 


COGOR OF GRERO DORMS ccccccccccccccces 
ree 


iea 
err rr ccccceces nat 
Wool manufactures, including yarns.. 


BE TE 6 nce dhabede hake RAS EHO 100 4O8S OOD 
Vegetables and preparations ............+... 
Wheat, including that for milling and export 


Iron and steel advanced manufactures....... 


1926-30 


average 1946 

iewne 102.7 116.7 
214.4 450.8 

30.4 246.5 

109.9 76.8 

- 524.4 310.1 
30.2 67.8 

tick—nddd etnias wee 244.6 64.8 

93.3 94.5 

605644006000 b60R00ReNeRee 406.2 641.2 
neatebacousnaueake bes 97.6 57.2 
errr rT Ce re ee 75.2 88.2 
Susans 765.7 213.7 
ee ee: eee ee 170.7 371.2 
oli ied 144.5 44.0 
arate 76.8 111.4 

re 23.4 22.4 
ons bbe deed Sawa 152.1 11.2 
owen’ 122.2 35.5 

ea PCA 29.8 2.0 
LER ERS. 3ST oe 33.3 6.9 
eT ee er ee a 5.6 9.3 
notes b+scsebeudekens deus 19.5 25.7 
etnwe 150.0 110.1 

siti eet heRieaeeeden 1.9 311.8 
‘ 124.1 60.3 
72.3 37.9 
121.8 87.2 

78.0 21.7 

78.2 63.4 

Dae 100.6 36.8 
inkvened 67.4 44.4 

.2se" 30.1 24.1 

sabes 30.3 66.4 

‘edt 4.4 15.8 

36.9 20.7 

a 31.3 11.4 
281.7 126.8 

cokes 207.3 113.2 

ee eee 294.4 318.5 

151.2 132.6 

Heeces 134.2 125.4 

atertare 368.2 125.9 

114.5 75.4 

86.0 60.2 

veoes 56.5 27.0 

vtnawes 68.0 27.2 
pctbiedbatenewakean 81.9 49.4 
vee 4 44.7 

eee 84.9 60.9 

eee 114.8 79.8 

rer 88.9 128.3 

132.8 70.1 

0° 108.2 73.5 
‘vanes 57.0 36.7 

er 66.0 32.2 

aes 63.6 28.7 

Tee 33.4 17.8 

cede 118.0 50.2 

vbtenees 36.7 29.1 

ere 78.8 84.6 

ee 44.3 22.1 
shitekeea 45.5 32.1 

enwetties 56.7 24.2 

emai 27.0 22.7 

ere ee 18.5 40.3 

iiekaes 69.3 18.7 

vaca ae are Aeekih ska woud 65.4 14.0 
ps a a re ai dh cla ieee 40.7 17.5 
oeesacee 19.0 5.9 





“This belief is contrary to facts dis- 
closed by an official report on Lend- 
Lease operations for 12 months imme- 
diately following the enactment of the 
Lend-Lease law. This period started 
on March 1, 1941, and ended February 
28, 1942. As it covers parts of two 
years it cannot be compared with pre- 
vious calendar-year figures, neither 
does it give particulars as to commodi- 
ties shipped or countries of destina- 
tion. Nevertheless it discloses the fol- 
lowing significant facts: 

“Although actual Lend-Lease ship- 
ments for the 12 months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1942, amounted to $1,100,000,000 
they were only 20 per cent of U. S. 
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exports as a whole for the same period, 
which reached the huge total of $5,- 
250,000,000 and surpassed any previous 
-alendar-year. In other words, if we 
disregard Lend-Lease shipments en- 
tirely, U. S. exports through private 
business channels amounted to more 
than four billion dollars for 12 con- 
secutive months. That is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total export 
business we did in 1929, our pre-war 
peak year. 

“But we cannot disregard Lend-Lease 
business in any appraisal we may try 
to make of the future of foreign trade 
in war or peace. Too many public of- 
ficials and economists agree that the 
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SPECIALIZED savertisin 








M&INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA js pub- M& INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL ConsTRUCCION is 
lished monthly in Spanish. Circulates to Latin American indus- published monthly in Spanish. Circulates to Latin American 
trial and engineering, governmental and importing readers. construction and engineering, governmental and importing 


readers. 





Mm THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) is Me EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO is published monthly in 
published monthly in English. Circulates to the automotive trade Spanish. Circulates to the automotive trade in Latin American 
in overseas English-reading markets. markets. 


MEL FARMACEUTICO is published monthly in Spanish. 
Circulates to the drug trade in Latin American markets. 
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INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL BUYERS GUIDE— 
INDUSTRIAL EDITION, published annually in Spanish. Cir- 
culates to key buyers throughout Latin American industry and 
engineering. Use of space in this annual Guide restricted to 
advertisers in the monthly magazines, INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL JINDUSTRIA or INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL CONSTRUCCION. 
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MA MANUAL PARA COMPRADORES para Distribuidores 
de Productos de la Industria Automotriz—Published annually in 
Spanish and circulated to accredited automotive wholesalers in 

in American markets. Use of space in this annual guide re- 
stricted to advertisers in the monthly magazine EL AUTO- 
MOVIL AMERICANO. 











M&INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL BUYERS GUIDE— 


CONSTRUCTION EDITION, published annually in Spanish. 
Circulates to key buyers throughout Latin American construc- 
tion and engineering. Use of space in this annual Guide re- 
stricted to advertisers in the monthly magazines, INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA or INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL CONSTRUCCION. 








M& OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDE for AUTOMOTIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS—Published annually in English and circulates 
to accredited automotive wholesalers in overseas English-reading 
markets. Use of space in this annual guide restricted to adver- 
tisers in the monthly magazine THE AMERICAN AUTOMO. 
BILE (Overseas Edition). 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES 


To the big manufacturer and to the small manufacturer—to the manufacturer just breaking into the export 
business and to the experienced exporter—Business Publishers International Corporation offers many 
services backed by years of experience with the export problems of hundreds of manufacturers in the 


automotive, engineering and industrial and drug fields. 


...A Trade Counsellors Staff, organized to help 


advertisers secure qualified representation in open territories abroad and build increased sales volume, 


offers expert advisory assistance without charge. . 


. . Additional information on any of the specialized 


B.P.1.C. magazines and the markets covered, will be sent free on request. 


BUSINESS 


PUBLISHERS 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 





(AFFILIATED WITH McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., AND CHILTON COMPANY, INC.) 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





SRANCH OFFICES — 16 So. Broad Street. Philadelphia;1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston: Hanna 


dg. Cleveland: 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago: General Motors Bldg., Detroit: 68 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco; Edison Bldg., 501 West Fifth St., Los Angeles; 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lend-Lease program cannot be stopped 
at the end of the war but must be con- 
tinued during the reconstruction era. 
Lend-Lease appropriations to March 5, 
1942, amounted to over 48 billion dol- 
lars, but according to a statement of 
President Roosevelt, we are producing 
Lend-Lease goods at an annual rate of 
about one-sixth of that amount. At 
that rate, even if no further funds were 
appropriated, it would take six years to 
finish the program. 

“When all factors are considered, it 
seems safer to assume that Lend-Lease 
(perhaps in modified form) will exert 
a lasting influence upon the expansion 
and ‘streamlining’ of U. S. foreign 
trade, helping to by-pass previous ob- 
structions to strictly private interna- 
tional commerce and fostering even 
greater volume than we have known in 
the past. 

Lend-Lease 
Government 
expressed that ‘the ar- 
rangements effected under the Lend- 
program may contribute pro- 
foundly to post-war economic and 
financial stability, and the master 
agreements declaring the policy of the 
United States in this area make Lend- 
part of a coherent plan for 
and revitalizing the 


official 
the 


the 
Congress 


“Indeed, in 
report to 
viewpoint is 


Lease 


Lease a 
reconstructing 
world economy.’ 
= arrangements have been 
made with the entire British Common- 
wealth of Nations and with 33 others 
that together ‘cover over two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface and contain nearly 
two-thirds of its population’ according 
to the official report. 

“The Lend-Lease distribution of 
American made products throughout so 
great a part of the civilized world is 
a sampling program on a grand scale 
never before approached. The per- 
formance of these products, whatsoever 
their nature, will demonstrate their ef- 
ficiency and reliability and will enhance 
America’s reputation the world- 
center of technical advancement. 

“The fact that many of these 
mechanized weapons, radically differing 
from the manufacturer’s standard 
peace-time products is simply added 
evidence of our ability to adapt pro- 
duction facilities to unusual require- 
ments without of manufacturing 
efficiency or utility value in the goods 
manufactured. 


Lend-Lease 


as 


are 


loss 


“As a matter of fact, only 29 per 
cent of the first year’s Lend-Lease 
shipments were military items as com- 
pared with 37 per cent of industrial 
equipment and materials. In other 
words, $407,000,000 worth of standard 
technical products went overseas in the 
first year’s contingent of this entirely 
new kind of American Expeditionary 
Force. 

“In Latin America particularly, there 
is a huge accumulation of unfilled de- 
mand for mechanical equipment and 
industrial products representing those 
needs of private business that have been 
in a large measure side-tracked for 
the time being to give right-of-way to 
economic and military essentials. 
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“Industrial North America, when 
freed from its present concentration on 
war contracts, may well find employ- 
ment for a large part of its facilities 
in satisfying the deferred civilian re- 
quirements of Latin America.” 

Exports to Southern North America 
increased from $304,026,000 in 1939 to 
$341,236,000 in 1940. Imports increased 
from $231,374,000 to $256,286,000. This 
area includes Mexico and Central 
America. 

Exports to South America jumped 
from $329,127,000 in 1939 to $435,588,- 
000 in 1940. Imports advanced from 
$317,267,000 to $395,186,000. While 
these figures are small in comparison 
with the $1,644,636,000 sold to Europe 
in 1940, they indicate the possibilities. 

The following table shows the United 
States’ principal customers and sources 


of supply South of the Rio Grande 
in 1940: 

Exports Imports 

to from 

(Thousands) 
Mexico $ 96,941 75,780 
Cuba 84,694 105,434 
Colombia 51,691 $7,564 
Venezuela 69,212 41,645 
Argentina 106,877 83.301 
Brazil 110,588 105.166 
Chile : $3,428 64,941 
Peru 23.123 17.944 
Other leading countries in United 


States trade in 1940 were: 


Exports Imports 





to from 
(Thousands) 
Canada $ $423,539 
Italy : 
France 
Japan 
Netherlands 54! 
China 93.001 
Sweden 17,317 
Australia 75,455 25,560 
United Kingdom 1,009,623 155,060 
Russia 86,943 20,77 
The industrial economy of Latin 


America is geared to a large export 
trade in raw materials and semi-manu- 
facturing and to the needs of a popu- 







lation exceeding 100 million inhabita 
of whom 24,988,353 live in 256 cities 
more than 25,000 inhabitants and re. 
quire adequate facilities for water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and electric sery- 
ice as well as other essentials of every 
day life. Buenos Aires and a dozen 
other Latin American cities compare 
favorably in size and advancement wit} 
the larger metropolitan centers in the 
United States. 


Associations 


American Tariff League, 19 W. 


mh. 


Ss 


14th 


St., New York. 

Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, | 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Council of American Im- 


17th St., New York. 
National Foreign Trade Council, 26 
Beaver St., New York. 
Pan-American Union, 17th and Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington. 
m 


porters, 45 E. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob. 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


What Export Advertisers Are Saying 
A booklet showing the type of ad- 
vertising messages many exporters are 
currently using in export magazines. 
Distributed by the Business Publishers 
International Corporation. 


Foreign Governments’ Buying Agencies 
in the U.S. A. 
A monthly publication designed to 
keep recipients up to date on the buy- 


ing agencies of the various foreign 
governments located in the United 
States. Issued by Business Publishers 


International Corporation. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.| 


America Clinica, 2 FE. 103rd St New 
York Published by Americas Medical 
Pub. Co Ine. Est 1941 Subscription, 
$5 Type size 14%4x6 5 Published 30th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 15-2, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $85.00 
" 130.00 75.00 
12 120.00 70.00 
Color rate $320 Bleed, 20 
America Industrial, 170 Kroadway, New 
York Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp. 
Est. 1937 Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8144x11% Type size, 7x10 Published 
quarterly March, June, September, De- 


preceding 
Circula- 
10,399; 


Forms close ist of 
Agency discount, 15% 
(Publisher's Statement), 
204 Rates 


cember. 
month 
tion 

(gross), 12 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published by 
Business Publishers International Corpo- 


ration Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Cir- 
culates to automotive trade in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania Trim size, 
8144x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 


20th preceding. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing N. I. A, A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Sworn), paid, 1,673; (gross), 6000. War 
emergency rates effective with the July, 
1940 issue and during the period of upset 
market conditions due to the present 
European war, a 50% discount of the fol- 
lowing rates will be allowed, excepting 
that there will be no discount in charges 
for color and bleed Short rates will be 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


based on actual net billings. There will 
be no change in the rates in the Overseas 
Buyers Guide for Automotive Distribu- 
tors. Thirty days’ notice of any altera 
tion in this emergency rate will be give 
by registered mail Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 | 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 205.00 115.00 72.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 
For additional data see pages 
ew 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., N 
York, N , Published in English and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub. ©o 
Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. English ed- 
ition published 10th preceding, Spanish 
edition, 20th preceding. Forms close 20th 
of 2nd preceding month. Discounts 
none Circulation (Swern) cont! ed 
English edition, 13,085; Spanish, 14,186. 
Total monthly circulation, 28,396, [ates 
per month on annual contract, bot! 
tions 


1 Page 


age 


10% 
194-19 


% Page % Pas 
$315.00 $190.00 $115 
Color rate, $100; bleed, 10% add’ 
For additional data see page 192 


American Import and Export Bulletin, 
Box 7, Sta. P., Custom House, New I 


Published by Import Publicatior inc 
Est. 1934 Subscription, $5 Trir ize 
6x9. Type page, 5x7. Publis! ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount v 
Rates E 
Times 1 Page 1% Page ‘ ige 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 Vv 

6 60.00 35.00 v 
12 50.00 30.00 } 
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a The time is here to direct your advertising messages to the potential X 
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, Today ... and Tomorrow .. . the Latin-American market for metal- 
working machinery and other industrial equipment and supplies 
bids well to undergo considerable expansion. NX 





buyers of your products throughout Latin-America. You can do it N 
effectively, yet economically, thru EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
and OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA. 


Write or wire for facts! 











l TALLER MECANICO MODERNO e OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


Published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publishers of MODERN MACHINE SHOP and PRODUCTS FINISHING 
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rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 35,- Guia Para Compradores Latino-Ame. ~ 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 000 tates eano, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. P 
4 135.00 80.00 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page lished by Johnston Export Publish 
Color rates on request; bleed, 5% add'l 1 $348.00 $240.00 $120.00 Co. Est. 1940. Controlled, free. T 
a " 6 312.00 216.00 108.00 s81Ze, 8%xl1ll's. Type page, 7x10 I 
American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave., 12 276.00 192.00 96.00 lished Oct. 15. Forms close 20th | 






ceding month. Agency discounts, nx 
controlled, free, 5,500, R 





New York Published by The Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A Commercial America, 34th St., near Circulation, 































Est. 1907 Subscription, $2. Trim size, Spruce. P ade ig > ishe Span- ~—1 page, $200; % page, $i25; \% p 
9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 25th At ‘aan eatiet ne my _—. $75; % page, $50. Color, $50: bleed, 1 
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FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 








Injallible Proof 


ANUFACTURERS interested in the tractor-farm- 

equipment field should know which is the lead- 

ing business paper in this line. We give you the facts, 
backed by printed records. 


There are five infallible tests of leadership: 


1. Farm Implement News has decidedly the largest 
circulation in this field. It leads in each class of circula- 
tion, manufacturer, dealer, jobber and distributor. 


2. Each year this paper carries more advertising than 


any other paper in the line. 


3. Its verified reports show that this paper has the high- 
est percentage of renewals in the field. 


4. Its reports show the lowest percentage of subscrip- 
tions not paid in advance. 


5. Its subscription statements are audited each year 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Ask for a copy of “Facts and Figures,” a statistical 
survey of the tractor-farm-equipment field. 


Farm Implement News 


433 SO. DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Sec also Dairy Products, Produce; Hardware) 


Farm Operating Equipment 









Farmers cash income from market- 
ings in 1941 reached the studendous sum 
of $11.771,102,000, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. That total 
was 29 per cent higher than in 1940 
and was 9 per cent above the average 
income from farm marketings in the 
1924-29 period. Average cash income 
per farm for the United States in 1941 
was $1,931. 

Total value of farm equipment and 
related products manufactured in 1941 
was $734,758,000, as compared with 
$561,697,000 in 1940, the Bureau of the 
Census reported. The value was 31 per 
cent above 1940 and 55 per cent above 
1939. The number of manufacturers 
reporting was 1,032 for 1941, 1,146 for 
1940 and 1,153 for 1939. Production 
and sales by major classifications are 
shown in the accompanying table. The 
figures as given include exports, which 
normally take about 15 per cent of all 
U. S. sales. 

Activity in the field is also indicated 
by expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment in 1939. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that 347 tractor and farm 
equipment manufacturers spent $11,- 
215,600 in that year. Total expendi- 
tures for new construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed 
plant and _ structures amounted to 
$2,447,500; for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment, $8,531,900; other, 
$236,200. 

The tractor industry was more ac- 
tive than other manufacturers in mod- 
ernizing its plants. While 317 estab- 
lishments producing farm equipment 
spent $2,734,400 for new plant and 
equipment, 30 tractor manufacturers 
invested $8,481,200. 

On April 1, 1940, the United States 
had 6,096,789 farms, comprised of 
1,060,507,355 acres of land, valued, 
with their buildings at $33,644,263,000. 
The decline in the number of farms 
since 1930 was 3.1 per cent and in 
value, 29.7 per cent. While the total 
acreage represented a gain of 7.5 per 
cent over 1930, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that the share devoted to 


crops decreased. The value of farm 
land and buildings, though comparing 





Farm. Machinery (Except Tractor) 
Plants by Value of Output 


> of 

No. of Total 

$5.00 none I mats ( — 
$20,0 $49,999.......... 58 1.1 
$50.0 $99 999 » 51 9 9 
$100. $249 999 wore 46 4 5 
$250, $499:999.... |. 1 6.5 
$500.0 $999:999...... . 22 9.5 
$1,000 to $2,499,999..... 16 14.8 
32,500, to $4,999,999..... 12 24.4 
99, VOL nd over...... : 6 36.6 
OO Se ee 317 100.1 

1939 Census of Manufactures. 
—. 
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Farm Equipment Production and Sales 


— r 


Class 
TOCA. ccccccccccccoccccscccccececsceccccs 
Planting, seeding, and fertilizing machinery..... . 
Plows and listers. .....sscescccscacesscecsesceees . 


Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and stalk cutters.. 


Cultivators and weeders.......ssscccscsssscesseese 


Harvesting machinery....sssececsscceccsesesessecses 


Haying machinery... ..cccccccscccccscccccccescccces 


Machines for preparing crops for market or for use 


Part wagons and trucks......ssscsccssecccccccseces 


Miscellaneous farm machines and equipment......... 





Year Manufactured 
1941 | §734,758,280 
19%40 | 561,697,935 
1939 | 473,170,300 
1941 27,649,568 
1940 19,471,465 
1939 14,366,554 
1%l =| 32,285,263 
190 | 29,238,548 
1939 20,305, 43% 
1941 19,767,332 
1940 15,356,729 
1939 11,723,431 | 
1941 19,180,112 
1940 16,612,895 | 
1939 12,290,016 
1%1 | 55,953,989 
1940 41,216,777 
1939 | 47,961,766 | 
1941 | 32,925,028 | 
1%0 | 20,307,517 | 
1939 | 14,256,248 | 
1941 25,077,011 | 
190 | . 21,617,008 | 
1939 | 19,622,304 | 
1941 339,748,464 
1940 | 256,742,401 | 
1939 203,575,971 | 
1941 37,508,207 | 
1940 18,853,183 
1939 18,737,702 | 
1941 8,567,788 | 
1940 6,921,308 | 
1939 | 5,229,561 | 
19%1 | 136,105,518 | 
1940 | 115,160,104 
1939 | 105,101,333 
1m | 





a = 


Sold by manufacturers 


—E ——EEE——ee — 


$752,379 ,964 
562,543,971 
4,78 ,062,,037 


28,479,673 
20,010,909 
15,922,750 


33,513,823 
28,305,518 
22,423,545 


20,451,435 
15,126,445 
12,485,508 


19,886,633 
15,696,141 
13,178,025 


63,628,713 
45,590,917 
44,215,904 


32,848,731 
20,481,713 
15,849,623 


25,903,276 


22,885 ,303 
20,97h,517 


345,352,620 
254,642,238 
203,865, 504 


37,042,185 
18,645,378 
18,512,817 


8,681,224 
6,980, 702 
5,508,203 


136,591,651 
113,978,707 
105,125,642 





1/ Not comparable with data for previous years since some manufacturers reported only engines for 


agricultural purposes prior to 1941. 


Bureau of the Census 








unfavorably with 1930, represented a North rere 6,628 1,140 
. So YE é 7 902 
gain over 1935. Nebraska seee.sc..l, S388 367 
Buildings alone were valued at $10,- Raneas cerecocccecoses 9,092 834 
405,086,000, while another $3,059,266,- \aeuarg DP. of C:--- B08 roy 
000 was invested in farm implements Virginia Rpeaadvesesnes 3,860 295 
and machinery. The total agricultural NCS‘, Zeina «+--+. 2718 et 
investment, therefore, was $36,703,- South Carolina ....... 2,461 217 
530,000, or $6,020 per farm. Farms yyoygi® coos et rs 
TH eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ”, vo 
of from 100 to 499 acres accounted for Kentucky ............. 3,070 216 
53.5 per cent of the value of land and Tennessee -----.--+-+- 2,720 363 
2 PED: \cobdecedmeeas 1,764 159 
buildings. Mississippi ........... 1,632 215 
These values were divided as follows {TKAMSAS ...-.-.+..++- ght oo. 
by states: ana cilia aed tania 4,625 514 
Value exas te eeeeeeeseseeees 6,196 510 
of Land. Value of — os'esc00seennwe 8,373 1,133 
Buildings Machinery Wvormin ee ae ae ok nee are 
State (Per Farm) (Per Farm) Gulesaaee naar 7850 a 
WINE os ch rnenanesnoent $ 3,183 $ 647 New Mexico .......... 5,498 539 
wow Hampshire ...... 3,758 544 BEET ccivscvceces 8,321 692 
DE ccndneesesess 4,712 786 Ite vee 6,07 75 
Massachusetts ....... 6.647 724 Washington ae 821 
Rhode Island ........ 8,737 913 GUNES cccscccsececcas.. Cae 867 
Connecticut Seessnceve 9,675 793 ere 16,331 1,304 
fees 6,180 1,037 Nevad: 3,32 186 
on eed 8'818 1938 WUE. 660006056666068 3,32 1,186 
5 alam eaienee: ase a Farm equipment included 1,047,084 
SP icnavkennsendnd 6.781 681 motor trucks and 4,144,136 automo- 
- > : . ‘ 
aickions eeenonnen einen wy 4 biles. During 1939, farmers spent 
Wisconsin ...........- 6,365 961 $732,117,000 for feed; $549,320,000 for 
> 79 . Q06¢ ‘ . 
siianesete levsenesneves Ree, 1. implements; $323,239,000 for gasoline 
iw... 4324 "405 and oil; $305,650,000 for building ma- 
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In some respects the farm equipment 
Tractors on Farms dealer is confronted with the same Value of Farm Equipment < 


States 1930 940 problems as the motor car retailer. United States Farms 
asoeme ett ‘>, This is particularly true of the tractor Que es Sees ee 
Tt ell 5.6 2.564 dealer, who must take in used ma- Census) _ 
California 437 ©5191 chines in a large percentage of his Percer 
‘o ado 3,3: 21,42. . . V j ’ 
oa, ut 2.667 5,3 sales. Since there is a steady demand piate siuctien va 
Delaware 600 2,661 for reconditioned tractors, this type of Minnesota . 
— - 5.244 7,703 business is fairly profitable, though it —, DosoneeeembieaAPice” TAIT ETE 
Georgia 9,8 ¥32¢ has necessitated an enlargement of the Wissrnste sil dae o0.88) 
el :9'6! 26,069 dealer’s functions. About 70 per cent oy, ‘ork ~~ aa 


Indiana 97 ‘3.221 of all farm implement dealers have in- Pennsylvania 
Kaneas 275 95,138 Stalled the necessary equipment and  Opig 90 
Kentucky 7,322 27 personnel to take care of this and al- Kaneos — 
Louisiana , ’ he. — ndianc ..... 
Maine 8.093 lied services. Nebraska 
Maryland 7,2 bse issouri ....... 
Massachusetts 3,92 1,36 Ass iati Oklahomce ........... 
Michigan 4,579 6,52 ociations i, ; North Dakota ... 
pstnnesete B.45% 2.0¢9 Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- = sa Dakota ............ 
a pa , 5 cide Assn., 285 Madison Ave., New +-—~ —_deomemee . 
Montana : 22,9 York. —_ Carolina 
Nebraska 2 : — ; . regon 

Nevada 3 Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. Montana 

New Hampshire 96 3,12% — . "hin Idaho 

New Jersey 8,088 2, 92K De arbes n St., ¢ asenge. ; : . Kentucky 

» w M 49 oe National Farm Chemurgie Council, Piaslesipgs 

oe Ah 12,756 50 W. Broad Tower, Columbus, O. = ~ glen 

North Dakota ; 9,3 Arkansas .. 


Oklahoma 25°96 536: Available Market Data — 


Oregon 2.898 bg tt Copies of the following pieces of market Alabama 
Pennsylvania i , a4, , , , . New Jersey 
Rhode Island é data information are available without = oon’ Carolina 
South Carolina 3,462 791 charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
—— Dakota re “nt and agency executives. They may be ob- 
— 7 93.922 tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
U'tal 2H 3 . — snd 
Ve rmont 2 426 3.5 b ; Production Statistics — 
MA "3Rs Farm Implement News has issued a West Vienaia” 
West Virginia _ 2,792 ~ * folder containing all of the salient ma- Connecticut 
"iscons VOLas 19 . . . 
a 110 a4 terial from the 1940 Census of Agricul- - ee 
- ; Seen ture. Detailed figures on gains and New Hampshire ....... 
To « 99°90 02 67,450 . . . 
eee 7 losses in each state in relation to other Delaware ............ 
Bureau of the Census Nev amen “— 
census years are a feature. Rhode Island ............. 
District of Columbica.. 


UNITED STATES .$3,059,266, 
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terials; $217,602,000 for fertilizers and Publications 

liming materials. The total was $2,127,- [Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
927,000, or 34.9 per cent of 1939 eash INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
income of $6,096,799,000. stated, circulation figures shown are for the 


* " . ocd ¥ j + > 2» % Page yy Page 
Farm population of the United six-month period ending June 30, 1942.) mes 1 Page 6 Page % Pag 
States in 1940 was 30,546,894, of which Agstonttucnt Bngtnesstne, 506 Bye 5 100.00 55.00 30.00 
2°n Fag 32 Ab te =e St., St. Joseph, Mich. ublished by anc o 90.00 52.50 28 00 
330,706 was classified as urban farm Oficial organ of Am. Society of Agricul- 2 oe ae on 
and the remainder rural farm. cores Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscription, page in same color in same form, $25; 
‘. , . , $3. Trim size, 8%x 2 ype page, 7x10. od 0% extrs 
Census figures, classifying retail es- Published 10th. Forms close 1st, N.IA.A. wleed, 1 ee r . , om wi 
ablishments by ‘or interests. are ‘Statement on request. Agency discounts, Eastern Dealer in mpeseneses Sac Put 
tablishments by major interests, : 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 1.828 (includes Bieles, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia ub- 
. . ‘ - ‘ . Ce ; id ‘ 7 Rose ae tes = Ss - 
unsatisfactory In an attempt to ap- 1.073 non-deductible ass'n subs.);: (gross), lished by 1. fT \ rige be rgb at Type 
yraise the retail farm implement field. 2-108. Agricultural engineers of state Scription, $1. blished 18th. “Forms close 
I : “ : . and federal agencies serving agricul- Pate, 9x12. Published 15th. Anatay ives, 
The Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- ture. 30%: agricultural engineers and 10th Agency discounts, 10-.2. 4, ircula- 
plement-tractor-hardware stores, with eo tg Na of the equipment gee mate- Ny get a ge 10% 
oma . rials industries serving agriculture, 22%: ——a. O» » Ss . . 
1939 sales of $344,433,000, consider- student-members of American Society of Rates- IP ™% Pag % Pag 
y . “¢ ”y , ers 7¢ ins age ° age 4 age 
ably less than the wholesale value of Agrtonltucat Engineers 17 >} Seen Ry Flat $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
7 ° . co we pbraries, 2%: o ers, by’ dey e = . eae 
farm implements and tractors sold in Rates Color, $20 page; bleed, no charge 
the domestic market in that year. The stes Tay % Page Fy page wy = asm. 
. - ~ > ia ov. see IL LEC tICAL 
Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware Jj: 100.00 ‘ 60.00 40.00 Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The Standard color rate, $30; bleed, no charge. gt. Chicago. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





agriculture agents, 30%; mis« 6% 


ar i > > retailer als ceive icultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. : § 
farm imple ment retailer also rece ived Agrte , a ublichen’ by Estes lished every other Thursday. Forms close 
mention in the automotive classifica- > Savior Est. 1919 Subscription, $2, 1_ week preceding Agency discounts 
2 pn “a! se . . > 9 ' 2 + Pas - « ic a . “ . a » orogs) 
tion, where the census reported 1,170 Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8\4. 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 13,8773 (eros), 
“ rehicl far : lement deal Type page, 4%x7. Published Ist, except 14-337. Dealers and jobbers, 84%; mane 
motor = ic “ — imple - Ge fee, aa oat ee. Wares Glance fab. facturers, a % ; manufacturers repre 
ers,”’ with sales of $88,607,000. Agency liscounts, 15-2. Circulation Atives, O'7@, others, of. meee — 
P ~ : - (CCA), Mar. 1942, 28,028; (gross) 20,991, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Perhaps the best estimate is that >. eee See » Sewn. 1 


. 7 +00 
: . Home economics teachers, 31%: agricul- 4 rye $ 4 ye $ + 
of Farm Implement News, which re- tural teachers, 34%; extension agents, zs 32 po 62.00 2 00 
. ou O¢ o “3 3% 2: ¥ 26 P > & Do. ‘ - 
ported the existence of 22,000 rated thers. 3 Rates Color, $50 extra (red or Persian orang 
farm equipment dealers, who carry ; $230.00 $133.00 bleed, 15% extra. . 
: cs 1 rf all of the ‘ 215.00 128.00 77.00 For additional data see page 200 
complete erat ks ee a ) 200.00 122.00 75.00 Farm Implement News Buyer's (uide, 
myriad services demanded by the Color rate on request; bleed, 5% extra 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I) Pub- 


. : . she , Bs . jews C Est 
march of agriculture. Their sales are Better Farm Equipment and Methods, lished by Farm Imple — Pn eb : rrin 
: ; eae 804 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Published by 1888. > Distributed to subscribers nal 
considerably in excess of one billion Midland Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Free. Size, 8%x5%. Type page, 44x74. Pub- 
dollars annually, since farmers are con- Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8 a. — sy Ona + 

: F : lishe very other month, Jan. 31, i : ry os S se : 
sistent buyers of motor trucks, fencing ; _ = i Sule ot & nt. 30 a. (Publisher's Statement). 11.300. 1 - 
and many other products which are Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency |! Page, $100; % page, $50; 4% pat ~~ 

+ RE | aa fawn . : . - , discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Aug., Farm Machinery and Equipmen' v 
not classified as farm equipment by the {443 "tees5; (cross), 10250. Vocations Pine St. St. Louis’ Publimhed b Mid 


Bureau of the Census. imriculture instructors 64%; county land Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subs 
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: Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 744x110 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
i ished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency Published ist. Forms close 3 days pre- 
d ount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's ceding. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
Sratement), 6,438 Dealers and jobbers, ment) 1,850 Agency discounts, 13-2. 
s ; manufacturers, 9%; salesmen, 5%; Rates— 
“ ols, 1%. Rates Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
| es 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.50 
$ 95.00 $ 47.50 $ 23.75 6 57.00 34.00 20.50 
85.00 45.00 23.75 12 54.00 32.50 19.50 
82.50 42.50 22.50 Color rate, standard red, $2 


5; add'l page, 
77.50 41.25 21.25 $15; other color, $30; add'l page, $20; 
( r rate, $50 extra for first page; bleed, 10% extra on gross earned rate. 
ed, 15% extra. 

Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co. 
| 1940. Subscription, $1 Page size, 


Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Published by Implement Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 6%x9%4. Type page, 





4X10. Published quarterly Forms 5x8. Published annually, Jan, 10. Forms 

se 15th of publication month, Jan close Dec. 20. Agency discount, 15-2 
EL =~ a = rs Statement). Circulation (Swern), controlled, 14,499; 
3 0 we ey dis ounts, 15-2. Rates (gross), 15.087. Farm equipment deal- 
I es l “augpe 2 Page 4 ers, 99%: jobbers, 1% Rates 
K t $100.00 $ 60.00 > Times 1 Page , Page 4 Page 
Color rate, $25 per page; bleed, no extra 1 $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
charge Standard red, $25 for one page; $10 extra 


Implement & Tractor, 10th & Wyandotte for each additional page. Other colors, 


Sts.. Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- $35 per page. Bleed, 10% extra. 
plement Trade Journal Co Est 1886 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 
Type page, 7x10 Published fortnightly, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
Saturday Forms close 10 days preced- Published by Farm Implement Pub. Co 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Est ISS7 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
(ABC), 12.564; (gross), 13,181. Dealers %x12 Type page, 7 5/6x101% Published 
ind jobbers, 84%: manufacturers, 6%: Ist. Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ representa- counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
tives. 7%: others, 3% Rates Statement), 3,899. Retail implement 
nes | Page % Page % Page dealers, 95%; others, 5%. Rates 
$160.00 ¢ £2.00 £ 43.00 Times 1 Page \ Page 4% Page 
' 135.00 TO0.00 7.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 18.00 
: 125.00 65.00 34.00 6 57.00 30.88 17.10 
°6 120.00 62.00 12 00 12 54.00 29.25 16.20 
Color rate, $50 (red or orange) bleed Color rate red, $25 page: bleed, 15% 
a CEES Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin, Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
(See HARDWARE. ) Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916 
Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San Individual .copy, $1 Free with annual 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Osgood subscription to “Implement & Tractor.’ 
Murdock Est. 1904 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5144x8. Pub 
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lished Feb. Ist. Forms close Jan. 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(1942 edition), (Swern), 20,141. Flat 


page rate, $240; % page, $120: 4 page, 
$60. 

Standard red, $75; bleed, 10% extra 
The Spokesman and Harness World, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. Est, 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 


page, 74x10 Published Ist Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 13-2 

Rates 

Times 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 66.67 37.50 

12 55.00 33.34 





Standard color (red), $15: bleed, 10%. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago Est. 1916 Per copy, $1.00 
Covers tractors and other power farm 
equipment lines. Published by Farm Im- 
plement News. Trim size, 8%x12. Type 


page, 7x10 Published Feb. 15th. Forms 
close Jan. 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
20.163 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
Color rates on request Bleed, 15% 
extra 

CANADA 


Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Published 
by Home Publishing Co. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 11% x8%& Type page, 10x 


5/16 Published 7th Forms close 4th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 6,375; gross, 
6,835 Dealers, 93%; jobbers and fae 
tories, 3%: others, 4%. Rates 

1 Page % Page 1, Page 
Flat $ 73.92 $ 36.96 $ 18.48 
Color rate, $20; bleed 10%. 
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Florists, Seeds 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 


















There are three major divisions in 


the horticulture industry - florists, Florists, Farm and Garden Supply Stores, 1939 























































nurserymen and seedsmen. All are in- - :' 
ar : “lorists farm, Garden Stores 
timately related, but each division is wine Sune, Garces & 
generally considered a separate indus- No. (000) No (0 
try. The largest group includes the ro mm vee vee 36 833 a 
d cona eee 2 < ( ‘6 
producers and retailers of cut flowers Arkansas 82 6 ' 
and plants, together with their jobbers a man ma at 00 11,154 
‘ ‘ oiorado 2 28 
and wholesale commission merchants. Connecticut ee 300 23 87 
The retail and producing phases in a om! 55 28 ) 
. . istric of Columbi: 5 j 
all branches of the horticultural in- fiorida 119 1435 
dustry are closely aligned. The field Georgia 376 8,066 
beneen al 25.000 firms > indi Idaho , . . 1] vf 
embraces a out Zo, firms or indi- = filinois . cee 1,096 176 , 
viduals with credit ratings. Of these, er; 3 150 f 
‘ . wi , 236 i) 
at least 20,000 are retailers. Of these [eanenc 48 
retailers, at least 70 per cent have pro- Kentucky 74 1,912 
lucing : rties +} : greenh ees Louisiana 76 2,156 
ducing proper eS, such as greennouses Maine 53 1 854 
or nurseries. About 95 per cent of all Maryland 51 1,699 
yroducers large and small operate re- Massachusetts " oo 
a —e —e pers Michigan 124 4,188 
tail departments. Minnesota 76 2.09 
Retail outlets were increased greatly + momen fay =9 é7 1200 
in the five-year period from 1935 to Montana a 43 11 $21 
1940 by instituting retail selling at se E = 4 (*) 
greenhouses located on main highways New Hampshir: 74 { 12 
near towns and cities. This trend was a A = Aad — = 7 at 
emphasized in a 1939 census conducted New York . . 2,291 24,896 249 13,442 
by the Society of American Florists. North Carolina vseee 186 1,440 101 16,097 
. " - . P North Dakota p 21 251 15 41 
With the exception of retailers in Yhio . aa 1,035 8,764 27 11,574 
metropolitan areas, retailers and pro- } no 7 tty a oy 
. regon 72 32 2 269 
ducers of cut flowers and plants are pennsylvania 1,363 12,473 84 7,989 
generally considered to be the same _ khode Island  paagud 139 1,188 ae ( 
fir - individual Florists ally South Carolina ‘ 128 755 <42 4,699 
irms or individuals. orists generally South Dakota 35 244 25 928 
attempt to produce a part of their ym apa ' ae rth asa a 
° . exas _ : ii > «V 
stock sold at retail, buying the re- [ran .”. waa a 549 13 166 
mainder from the nearest wholesale Vermont . . . on pt. () 
. . ’ . » Virginia 82 2,06 06 207 
shipping center, according to F lorists Washington io ; 929 2.184 62 2, 892 
Review. West Virginia 101 1,249 3 8 
ry° — . . . ‘ — Wisconsin . 312 3,364 9% 69 
The survey conducted by Stevenson, Gfwasninn 33 174 6 28] 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 16.055 3148741 ;916 $155 31 
: . , , y ik 6,05: $ sf 915 $155,512 
American Florists gave this breakdown U. § ; , 
of the geographic distribution of *Withheld to avoid disclosure. I 
. om © jureau of the Ce 8 
growers: Florists reporting to the Bureau of the Census enjoyed a 1940 gain of 4 per cent 
Grower 929 dollar sales. The 1941 increase over 1940 was 7 per cent. For the first eight months 
with 4 . iin of 7 per cent over the comparable 1941 period was reported 
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Whol Who of North Carolina 37 82 5 The value of greenhouse properties 
l Al Bencl { 11 1 ~ if I 
sale SO sench fort makot: . 9f090r . . ‘ 
State Growers Retail Area Ohio. 326 680 27 1S $22,623,548, in which 52,409 persons 
Alabama 3 Oklahoma 22 134 4 are employed, according to the Depart- 
76 14 . 
Arizona 1 : Oregon 275 3 ‘ a) salad 
Arison L a : so At ane 30 ment of Commerce. 
Califor ia 281 103 41 Rhod xan +4 ot < There are 7,208 nurseries (retail and 
‘olorado ! 16 6 South roll 0 2 é ° — + 
cane ED 5; & £ eee 1? 3 wholesale) which operate 4,786,008 
Delawar 26 : rea Bs 119 : square feet of greenhouses, employing 
' . 17 oy eXas iv > aed iad : S 
: ride 88 Utah 20 2 47,718 persons; 1,452 retail seed stores 
Geor 82 { Verm nt 22 = . have annual net sales of $70,947,233. 
we ; ¥ ; A oe 159 76 11 The computed number of retailers in 
Ihinol 169 575 21 West Virginia 13 65 3 these branches of the horticultural 
w 125 176 10 
rhe 7) . nm “ sconsin 25 16 { . . ‘ . 
ag t. oo9 . aaa ‘7 10 <8 trade is approximately 20,000. Of these, 
Kansa 167 ‘> approximately 5,800 are members of 
1 4,371 10,751 1 7 
entuclh 17 77 Total 71 0,75 ( : . . 
x -- - 4 ; eae 7 the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass0- 
Maine 103 131 here are 12,726 retailers and whole- cjation. Approximately 3,000 are mem- 
+ mpl — 63 Boe > salers of flowers and plants (on rec- bers of the Telegraph Delivery Se I ce. 
issact t ilo - . amos " Qo . « . . - 
Michica a 197 7 ord), operating 172,% 33,000 square feet The remainder are independents, eT- 
Minne 7 ; of greenhouses, with annual sales of ating independently without clearing- 
Mississip t 7 2 > 9 ’ wale = "a . 
Missour 104 269 8 $101,200,000 (wholesale value). house affiliations. 
Montana 2 3 Of these, 2,522 are large-scale pro- 
a or ' ducers, selling at retail or wholesale, a 
New Hampshiré 14 102 majority being both retailers and Nurserymen 
» e eee , 7 sa wholesalers. These large-scale produc- The American Nurseryman 1 ts 
New York. outside ot 81 SRR 32 ers operate a total of 121,564,000 that record building of small |! es, 
pm be an 09 Y square feet of greenhouses, or 70.6 per combined with federal housing p! ‘ts 
Staten Island 1 1f 2 cent of the total. and public building constructio! as 
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FLORISTS, SEEDS 





furnished such impetus to the produc- 
tion of trees, shrubs, vines and peren- 
nials and to their planting on landscape 
contracts that the depression has been 
left behind and sales reported for 1939 
were the largest in a decade. Improve- 
ment in the agricultural field has like- 
wise led to much improved demand for 
trees for farm orchards, windbreaks 
and shelter belts. Fruit and nut trees 
have been in somewhat better demand, 
but the better rates of orchard produc- 
tion and the strong increases in citrus 
fruits have leveled off the planting of 
other fruits to replacement proportions. 

The investment of the average nur- 
seryman is considerable, and he is a 
large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 _ establishments 
wholesaling flowers and nursery stock 
with sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 
1939 Census of Business. The 1939 
Census of Service Establishments listed 
1148 landscape gardening and tree 
surgery service units reporting receipts 
of $13,574,000. 


Seeds 

There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) whole- 
salers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 


porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

A recent survey made by Seed World 
shows that over 90 per cent of the re- 
tail seed merchants are carrying allied 
lines of merchandise and that over 85 
per cent of the catalogs of mail order 
seed houses list these lines. 

In addition to the sale of seeds, seed 
dealers sell annually $150,000,000 in 
agricultural and horticultural supplies, 
according to the same authority. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

National Retail Florists and Palm 
Decorators Assn., 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for"the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Ameriean Nurseryman (merged with Na- 
tio! Nurseryman), 508 S. Dearborn St., 
CI £o Est. 1904 Published by Amer- 
Nurseryman Pub. Co. Subscription, 

$1 rim size, 8$5%x11%. Type page, 6%x 
10. Published lst and 15th. Forms close 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 


‘ ition (Publisher's Statement), 
+,4 Rates 
Tir 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
52.50 26.25 13.13 
-4 15.00 2° 50 11.25 


Bull tin of American Dahlia Society, 251 


Co St West Haven, Conn. Est. 1915. 
Sul ption, $2 Type page, 6%x8%. 
Pu hed quarterly from Feb Forms 
cl Nth preceding Agency discounts, 
15- Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
f 2,101; gross, 2,385 Rates- 
l Page % Page 4 Page 
S 26.00 S$ 19.35 $ 10.80 


Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural 
Trade World, 448 W. 37th St.. New York 
‘ iblished by A. T. De La Mare Co., 


lr t. 1888 Subscription, $4 Type 
pas 11446x11%, Published Saturday. 
F ose Monday Agency discounts, 
v- reulation (Publisher's Statement), 
8 ss, 8,422. Rates 

mes Per Inch 

] $2.50 

$ 2.40 

7° 9 or 

~~ 
26 2.15 


52 2 00 


Florists Review, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago Published by Florists’ Pub. Co 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 
854x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 14,928. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
26 67.50 33.75 16.88 
52 52.50 26.25 13.13 


F. T. D. News, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Published + by Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Assn. Fst. 1920. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published lst: Forms close 
1Oth Aeene liscounts 15-2 Cireula 
tion (ABC), 7,354; (gross), 7,605 (includes 
7.221 subs, deductible from dues). Re- 


tail florists, 91%; others, 9%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 90.00 54.00 32.00 
12 84.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard color, $20. 

Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 12°) 
St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas Pub- 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
65/6x10. Published Friday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 37.50 $ 20.00 $ 11.00 
13 34.00 18.50 10.00 
26 32.50 17.00 9.00 
52 30.00 16.00 8.00 


Color rates on request. 
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Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles. Published by Tele- 
graph Delivery Service. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4,600. Re- 
tail florists, 96%; wholesale florists, 4%. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 22.00 
6 57.00 34.00 20.00 
12 52.00 30.00 17.50 


Color rates on request; bleed, $10 


CANADA 


Canadian Florist, 57 Simcoe St., S., 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Published by 
Lakeside Publications. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%xl1l%. 
Type page, 74x10. Published every sec- 
ond Tuesday. Forms close Tuesday 
preceding publication. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 1,540. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 $ 9.38 
6 36.00 18.00 9.00 
13 34.50 7.25 8.63 
20 33.00 16.50 8.25 


Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- 
zine, Oshawa, Ont. Published by Lake- 
side Pubs. Est. 1877. Subscription, 75c. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published ist of first 6 mos.; 15th July, 
Sept. & Nov. Forms close 20th; Ist for 

3 Agency discounts, 15-2. 


last 3 issues. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


18,950 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 56.70 $ 28.35 
6 96.60 50.40 26.25 
9 96.60 50.40 26.25 
SEEDS 


Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published 
by National Seedsman Publications. Est 
1915. Free controlled circulation. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Dee. 1. Forms 


close Novy. 15 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
5,500 Rates—1l1 page, $120; 2 pages, $2: 





{ pages, $414; % page, $75; % page, 
1/6 page, $40. 


Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x16. Type page, 94x15. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,729 
Rates 
Times 1 Inch 
l $4.00 
12 3.25 
26 2.75 
52 2 50 
5% on ads §& ins. or larger. 


10°, on ads 15 ins. or larger 
15% on ads 30 ins. or larger 
20% on ads 60 ins. or larger 


Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Est. 1915. Published by National 
Seedsman Publications. Subscription, §2 
Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 7x10 
Published first and third Fridays. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 3,765; 
(gross), 4,640. Retailers, wholesalers, 
seed growers and employes, 79%; others, 


1% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $126.00 S$. 69.00 $ 42.00 

6 108.00 58.00 35.00 
12 96.00 54.00 32.00 
2 86.00 48.00 27.00 


Standard color, 25% additional; bleed, 
15% additional. 


Southern Seedsman, 606 Builderg Ex- 
change Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, Pub- 
lished by L. Kemper Wilson. Est, 1938. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 20th pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 3,972; 
gross, 4,044 Rates > 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4% Page 
$113.00 $ 64.00 $ 39.00 
6 96.00 54.00 32.00 
12 85.00 48.00 27.00 


Standard color, 25% additional 
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Food Manufacturing and Distribution 


(See also Baking: Confectionery: Dairy Products, Produce; Flour Milling: Meat Packing, By-Products) 


The food industry, if considered as a 
single unit, is easily the largest in the 
United States, with value of products 
the of its two 
nearest competitors motor vehicles 
and steel works and rolling mills. 


almost equaling sum 


In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
establishments, employing = 1,132,625 
persons who were paid $1,465,558,000. 
These establishments spent $7,062,- 
039,000 for materials supplies, 
fuel, etc., divided as follows: Materials 
and supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,- 
electric energy, 


and 


958,000: purchased 
$74,914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. 
The value of the industry’s products 
was $10,618,026,000 and _ the 
added manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 


Establishments accounting for 
per cent of the total output reported 
1939 expenditures of $212,045,000, di- 
vided as follows: New construction or 
major alterations of buildings 
other fixed plant and structures, $59,- 
968,000; new machinery and operating 
$132,832,000; plant and 
equipment acquired in a used condi- 
tion, and expenditures for land, $13,- 
259,000; unclassified, $5,986,000. 


value 
by 
85 


and 


equipment, 


The accompanying table shows that 
about 23 per cent of all food plants ac- 
count for 89 per cent of total volume. 


The industry uses horse power ag- 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capa- 
city of its prime movers is 2,485,536 
h. p., including 11,240 steam engines 
and turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 
Diesel motors, 290,000 h. p.; 3,613 in- 
ternal combustion engines, hydro-tur- 
bines and water wheels, 179,400 h. p. 
In addition, there are 875,000 electric 
motors, with 4,850,000 h. p. 


Despite the wide diversity of the 
food industries, they are bound to- 
gether by use of the same unit manu- 
facturing operations. Virtually all 
utilize material -handling equipment, 
disintegration processes, mixing and 
blending, heat application, refrigera- 
tion, packaging, air conditioning, etc. 
Regarded as indispensable to successful 
prosecution of the war, the food indus- 
tries suffered a minimum of incon- 
venience from priorities. 

The Department 
dex of activity in manufactured food 
products in April, 1942, was 36 per 
cent above the 1935-39 average. 


Canned Foods 


The canning industry packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000 Production was divided 
as follows: 
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Food Manufacturing and Canning Plants by Value of Products 


No 
Plants 


$5,000 to £70 4045 
to s 

50.000 to $9 
$100,000 to $24! 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $2 
Seed $4,999 999 
5.000.000 and 


70.000 9.99% 
uy ; 


"94 


a4 494 
00,000 to 


ove! 


Ss 


18.97% l 


13,314 


7.091 
5,805 ‘ 
754 
.1o8 


l 
136 16.2 
l 


,44s 


Fruit. Vegetal 

All Food Plants Canners 
of 
Total 


Value 


of No. of Tot 

Plants Va 
116 

y 10) 


oo 


( 
4 i 


248 10.5 


100.0 ‘ ToD 


1939 Census of Manufact 





1939 


(o00 of 


Asparagus 
Beans with 
including 
Beans, other 
total 
Green-pod 
Wax-pod 
Lima (green) 
Kidney 
Other 
Beets 
Carrots 
Corn 
Corn on cob 
Greens, other 
Hominy 
Kraut 
Kraut juice 
Peas (green) 
Pimientos 
Pumpkin 
Rhubarb 
Spaghetti 
Spinach 
Succotash 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Tomato juice and cockteil 
Tomato paste 
Tomato pulp and 
Tomato sauce 
Mushrooms 
Vegetable 
fants) 
Vegetables, 
Other canned 


Production 
two years: 


pork 
baked 
than 


or 


Sauce 


baked 


than spinach 


and squash 


purer 


puree (for in- 
mixed 
vegetables 2.887 


of canned fruit for the 


1939 1937 
(000 of Cases) 
° 765 2 
3.309 
3,771 
3,644 

3R4 


267 


"9 
site 


Apples 2 
Applesauce 3.348 
Apricots 5, 
ferries, total 3 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Cranberries 
Loganberries 
Raspberries, 
Raspberries. 
Strawberries 
Other berries 
Cherries, total 
R. S. P. cherries 
Sweet cherries 
Figs 
Fruit salad 
tail 
Grapefruit 
Olives, ripe 
Peaches 
Pears 
Piums 
Prunes 
Fruit puree 
Other canned 


ROG 
269 
694 
460 
»226 
82 
326 
320 
134 
123 


and sauce 


black 
red 


and fruit cock- 


sections 


(for infants) 
fruits 


381 

Some other products entering into 
1939 food totals were: pickled fruits 
and vegetables, sauces and seasonings, 
377 establishments, $72,637,000, a gain 
of 14 per cent over 1937; salad dress- 
ings, 134 establishments, $48,942,000, a 
gain of 6.6 per cent; macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli and noodles, 328 es- 
tablishments, $46,153,000 a decline of 


8.4 per cent; cereal preparations, 70 
establishments, $119,393,000, a loss of 
20.9 per cent; salt, 40 establishments. 
$27,530,000, a loss of 1.4 per cent; corn 
syrup, corn sugar, corn oil and starch. 
35 establishments, $119,408,000, a loss 
of 12.1 per cent; preserves, jams and 
fruit butters, 171 establishments, $38.- 
026,000, a loss of 8 per cent; cheese. 
2,682 establishments, $108,207,000. a 
decline of 4.1 per cent; flavoring ex- 
tracts and sirups, not elsewhere classi- 
fied, 477 establishments, $139,902.000. 
a gain of 18.7 per cent; vinegar and 
cider, 132 establishments, $7,506,000. a 
gain of 16.8 per cent. 

About one-third of the total produc- 
tion of 33 major truck crops is proc- 
essed, and in 1939 3,283,000 tons of 11 
crops moved into consumption through 
these channels. 

Establishments engaged in manufac- 
ture of tin cans and other tinware num- 
bered 248 in 1939. Their products were 
valued at $372,616,000, a gain of 3.9 
per cent over 1937. Production was di- 
vided as follows: 

1939 193 
(Thousands) 
Packers’ cans 

Vent hole-top cars 

(chiefly for evaporated 

milk): 

Number 
Value oun a 

Sanitary cans, includ- 

ing sweetened - con - 

densed-milk cans 

Number 
Value 
Beer cans: 
Number 
Value 


..8.091,504 
. $160,738 


776.021 
$18,600 
Ice-cream cans 
Number 
Value 
Dairy milk 
Number 
Value ae 
General line cans 
celianeous cans and 
ages), total value 
Number 
ported 
Number 
Value 
Number not reported, 
value . és = z 
Terneplate oil containers 
up to 5-galions, total. 
Number and value re- 
ported: 
Number 
Value 
Number 
value 
Finished 
than cans, 


87? 
$374 
cans 
1,194 
os $3,846 
(mis- 
pack- 
$121,474 


and value re- 
1.032,631 


$117,545 
931 


$17,679 


not reported 


tinware, other 


value $20,469 
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Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 
pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
290,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 

In addition, manufacturers of miscel- 
laneous food preparations spent $24,- 
473,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. This group includes manufactur- 
ers of baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds; cooking and 
other edible fats and oils; oleomar- 
garine, not made in meat-packing es- 
tablishments, and corn sirup, corn su- 
gar, etc. 

Expenditures for new machinery and 
operating equipment accounted for 
$14,927,000; for new construction or 
major alterations, $7,764,000. 

Food products machinery was manu- 
factured by 379 companies in 1939, the 
value of their output being $90,841,000, 
a small decline from 1937. 


Frozen Foods 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
36 manufacturers of quick-frozen foods 
operating in 1939, with production val- 
ued at $10,107,400. This compared with 
21 manufacturers and $8,140,850 in 
1937, the gain in value being 24.2 per 
cent. 

The frozen food pack is estimated at 
210,000,000 pounds in 1939. Establish- 
ments in this field have laid the ground- 
work for future big-scale operations by 
exercising meticulous care as to qual- 
ity. Institutional buyers have been 
quick to realize the advantages of 
quick-frozen foods, taking — slightly 
more than half of the output. With 
the food budget of less concern in 1940, 
experts estimate that general consum- 
ers inereased their ratio by a large 
margin. 

Distribution is limited to retailers 
have facilities for storing such 


is. 


Fish 

ensus figures do not reveal the full 
of the fishing industry, which 
lles about 4.5 billion pounds of fish 
shellfish annually. The 1939 Cen- 
f Manufactures revealed 214 estab- 
ents engaged in canning fish, 
ips, oysters and clams. Their 
‘ucts were valued at $65,456,000, a 

S of 1.4 per cent over 1937. 





FOOD MANUFACTURES,* 1939 
Value of 
No. of Products 


Type Est. (000) 
Bakery products, except 
GOREREPR, GOB. oc cccsvcecce 18,049 $1,211,395 
Biscuit, crackers and pret- 
DE « bnetceseoed bunsevanes 356 200,793 


to 


Meat packing, wholesale.. 1,478 ,648,325 
Poultry dressing and pack- 

ing, wholesale .........-. 765 138,318 
Sausages and prepared 

meats, not made in meat 


packing establishments... 1,067 208,048 
Canned and dried fruits 

and vegetables, including 

canned soups ....... .. 2,007 587,343 
Candy and other confec- 

RE xen tedioneecascus 1,252 297,762 
Canned fish, crustacea and 

ERS era 214 65,456 
Flour and other grain mill 

OT rrr 649,943 
Creamery butter ......... 3,506 492,221 
Cane sugar refining ...... 27 384,412 
Oe GE sasdianenen tie 85 134,396 
Food preparations, not 

elsewhere classified .... 1,007 172,459 

os a Me pe ey 30,704 $7,190,868 

*Excluding industries with less than 10,- 


000 wage earners. 





Another 114 companies which cured 
fish had production worth $15,615,000, 
while 76 manufacturers of fish and ma- 
rine-animal oils had 1939 products val- 
ued at $13,622,000, up 17.5 per cent. 


The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 


Fishing Gazette points out that the 
fishing fleet has grown since 1932, in 
proportion with the increased catch 
(from 2,613,000 pounds to a present 
figure of 4,876,716,000 pounds) and that 
the increase in vessels means greater 
sales not only of new vessels, but of 
engines, batteries, nets, ropes, motors, 
and other fishing gear; and of all mate- 
rial required in shore plants to process, 
package, and ship this doubled output. 

Fishing Gazette offers the following 
statistics of vessels engaged in fishing: 





Type Number 
ae eee 5,138 
Powered DOMES ....cccess 
Ce WD n.6. de cao sb annneesscisccnae Ge 
ROGUEOTS DOMES ocnccccccccescessasne Hae 

MO cues aes kedaneesssoiaanencten 76,958 


Other items in the fishing fleet are 
listed as follows: 


Diesel engines* ....... tide Aenea 2,921 
Gasoline engines ........ sak 36,239 
Storage batteries valued at....... $ 4,586,440 
TOE WO Dei nv ccccccescseosens $14,469,407 
a ek. errr errr $ 2,952,000 


*Vessels of over 5 tons only. 

The fishing industry consumes ap- 
proximately $23,542,900 worth of pe- 
troleum, spending $15,864,000 for gaso- 
line, $5,547,000 for fuel oil and $2,131,- 
900 for lubricating oil, according to 
Fishing Gazette. 

Replacement value of storage bat- 
teries is estimated at $1,017,950, and 
that of nets at $7,200,000. 
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The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
ply to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United States 
totaled 2,014,279,000 pounds in 1939 
with a value placed at $139,574,126. The 
poundage total compares with the 1,- 
987,144,000 pounds imported in 1938. 
Value in 1938 was placed at $137,824,- 
000. 

Per capita consumption of coffee for 
the five year period between 1934 and 
1938 averaged 13.47 pounds as com- 
pared with 12.65 pounds for the period 
between 1929 and 1933. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United States 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 as 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds in 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21,- 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938. 

Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 


Sugar 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1937. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
1939 as compared with $424,630,784 in 
1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 

The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 
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SUGAR REFINING, 1939 
Thousand 
Pounds 


7,780,250 


CANE 


Value 
$351,502,259 


hard 
soft or 


Refined sugar 
Refined sugar, 

brown ..... 472,766 
Gallons 
. 3,428,777 


20,251,354 
Refiners’ sirup 827,915 
Sugar sirup 

Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 

Other sugar sirups..15,778,907 
Refiners’ blackstrap 

non-edible sirups 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earners 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 

The same census lists 23 establish- 
ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 
rice and other starches, with a total of 
444 employes. Products were valued 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased electrical 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 

The value of beet sugar produced in 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 25.1 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 

The Bureau of the Census reported a 
tendency among manufacturers of cane 
sugar to establish their own sales 
branches. The precentage of the out- 
put handled in this way increased from 
24.9 in 1935 to 31.7 in 1939. Sales to 
industrial users increased from 8.5 per 
cent in 1929 to 15.3 per cent in 1939. 
Sales to retailers decreased from 14.3 
per cent in 1935 to 13.5 per cent in 
1939. Sales to wholesalers declined 
from 46.5 to 39.5 per cent. 

Wholesalers continue to be the pre- 
dominant channel for sales of beet su- 
gar, taking 76.7 per cent in 1939, com- 
pared with 81.4 per cent in 1935. Sales 
to industrial users increased from 11.3 
to 13.7 per cent, while sales to retailers 
were 6.9 per cent in both years. Sales 
direct to household consumers increased 
from 0.4 to 2.7 per cent. 


Wholesale 


The tremendous tonnage of food con- 
sumed in the United States daily moves 
into retail channels through manufac- 
turers’ sales offices, brokers, and whole- 
salers. The 1939 census listed the fol- 
lowing manufacturers’ sales branches, 
carrying stocks: 


4,456,980 
5,011,960 


956,145 


Sales 
(000) 


27,112 


Product No 
Breakfast cereals ” § 
Canned foods 188 146.176 
Confectionery 56 61,001 
Fish and sea foods 26 8 574 
vows 159 «144.866 
Fruits and 

(frosted) 
Meats and provisions 924 
Other food and grocery 

specialties : 919 


vegetables 
7 9 ORO 
1,076,480 


uu. & 


In addition, there were 810 manufac- 
turers’ sales offices without stocks, 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
000. Agents and brokers numbered 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. The 
largest single classification was in 
canned foods, where 635 brokers had 
sales of $358,436,000. 
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The Bureau of the Census found 
3,942 service and _limited-function 
wholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 
group wholesalers, 136 retailer-cooper- 
ative warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
depots, and the remaining 2,786 not 
sponsoring cooperative or voluntary 
groups. The last class had sales of 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 
sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 
tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash- 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1,- 
892,033,000, divided as follows: 

Sales 
No (000) 
4 6S 22.078 
130 1 ,537 


703 980 


Product 
Breakfast cereals 
Canned foods 
Coffee, tea. spices 
Coffee roasting and 

grinding 1 
Confectionery : l 
Fish and sea foods 1 
Flour : pe 
Fruits and vegetables 

(frosted) 

Meats and provisions 
Other speciaities 


spice 

36,988 
32,682 
31,248 
45,830 
8,447 
519,593 


609,650 


Retail 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 560,549 food stores, with sales of 
$10,164,967,000. This was a gain of 
5.36 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
and other types of stores where food is 
not the major business, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 

The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 

Sales 

Type (000) 
Grocery stores without 

fresh meats 203 $2,225,435 
Combination stores (gro- 

ceries and meats)......187,034 
Dairy products, milk deal- 

ers . jatewansan Oe 
Meat, fish markets ...... 42,360 
Candy, nut, confectionery 

stores “ie : ; {8.015 
Fruit stores vegetable 

markets bed 27,666 222,239 
Other food stores .. 38,337 434,867 


5,496,318 


740,011 


oer a 
o0,69% 


295,300 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
307, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $65,- 
482,000. 

Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 stores, $3,366,153,000, or 61.3 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 
000, or 38.4 per cent; commissaries or 
company stores, 166, $6,557,000; other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 

Independent grocery stores without 

fresh meats got 61.3 per cent of the 
business in 1935, while independents 
with combination stores did 60.7 per 
cent. 
Grocer estimated 1939 
food sales at $14,923,420,000, or 35.5 
per cent of the national retail dollar. 
This estimate includes food sales of de- 
partment and liquor stores and eating 
and drinking places. 


Progressive 


Super markets reached a high pla 
of development in 1941. Their numbe) 
was 9,000, sales about 2 billion dollars 
About two-thirds of the supers we 
owned by independents, the remaind 
by chains. Based on the self-servic 
plan, the super market frequently rep 
resents an investment as high as $250.- 
000. 


Combination grocery stores with a 
nual sales of $20,000 or more reported 
this commodity breakdown to the Bu- 
reau of the Census: 


Meats, including sea food and pou! 
try, 27.7 per cent; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 11.7 per cent; milk, eggs, 
dairy products, ice cream, 8.0 per cent: 
bread, bakery goods, 5.4 per cent; gro- 
ceries and other foods (soft drinks, 
candy, nuts, canned goods, etc.), 41.4 
per cent; beer, wines, 0.8; liquors, 0.4: 
other, 4.6. 


Combination with less than 
sales of $20,000 reported this division: 

Meats, 29.2 per cent; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 9.6; other foods (soft 
drinks, candy, nuts, bakery goods, milk, 
eggs, canned goods, etc.), 50.0 per cent; 
beer, wine (bottled or canned), 0.9: 
cigars, cigarets, tobacco, 5.0; meals and 
fountain or bar, 0.2; gasoline, oil, tires, 
1.6; other, 3.4. 


stores 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
10,296 grocery and combination stores 
with sales of $100,000 or more, aggre- 
gating $2,046,237,000. Of this total, 
6,221 were self-service stores, with 
sales of $1,380,544,000, or 17.9 per cent 
of the sales of all grocery and com- 
bination stores. 


There were 33,053 stores with sales 
of $50,000 or over, their total being 
$3,586,449,000, or 46.4 per cent of all. 
About 12,800 are self-service stores 
with sales of $1,849,234,000. About one- 
half of the business done in stores of 
more than $50,000 is done in self-serv- 
ice stores and this is nearly one-fourth 
of all grocery and combination store 
volume. 


There were 1,447 stores with 
of $300,000 and over, with a volume of 
$710,397,000 or 9.2 per cent of the total. 


About 5,500 independent = grocers 
making monthly reports to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1940 gain of 1 per 
cent over 1939 and a 1941 increase of 
9 per cent over 1940. The gain for the 
first five months of 1942 was 17 per 
cent above the corresponding 1941 pe- 
riod. 


Associations 


American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


sales 


American Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Grocery Mfrs. of An 
ica, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National-American Wholesale ‘ 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New Y: 

National Assn. of Retail Gro 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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GROCERY AND Other 
COMBINATION STORES Grocery 
Independents Chains Stores* 
AlabaMB. ccccccesceccces 7,693 437 2,336 
ee ee 1, 306 82 219 
Be OMGOGs 0666s cs ccecees 6,304 213 1,956 
Gals TOPMR Me nccaceccises 15,046 2,094 1, 627 
OE ee ee eee 2,924 239 321 
oe ee 4,914 974 356 
DSL OUNGR. 66040 sees ne tes 846 125 90 
District of Oolumbia... 1, 260 326 191 
OS ee 5,668 472 688 
ST! PPeerer rT ere eee 9,831 660 2,149 
Dc heeae es oeewnsee ss 1,063 67 219 
TREES a eee wadbee de 18,852 2,900 3,073 
PE csi dskeneinbcue 9,719 1, 009 905 
i cee denecese deta ne ee 5,847 474 910 
PCs coat nee sence eee e 4,777 320 478 
Ns oes oo es aaee at 9,069 532 3,938 
TSE | SPePerererr rer ee 8,113 284 1,757 
ee ee 2,857 426 454 
0 ee eee 5,787 539 674 
Massachusetts. ......c0- 11,380 2,767 817 
BLCRI GOR. cccceccecccccs 12,154 2,036 936 
BEMROSOCOc c cc cccccesess 6,519 380 1,376 
POBOLOSEPPS 6c ccccecccs 6,803 169 1,864 
Ree rT Tee 9,614 974 2,598 
BOE pc cckoasceaseces 1, 466 101 268 
a eee 2,930 243 469 
DPM ckésceeneneewees 233 27 70 
New Hampshire.......... 1,546 282 151 
BOW JOTSEF oc ccccccccscs 10,705 2,862 1,414 
Bee WOME ORs cnc ce cwescon 1,687 41 390 
fe ese ee 29,364 5,360 4,998 
BOFth COFOLIRS. 2c ccccvc 9,677 504 2,178 
oy Be eee eee 1,389 88 368 
ad acne We oe ete oe ane 16,231 2,606 1,927 
PI checeesadees an 6,858 257 846 
eee 2,769 310 345 
Pema WORER. 2. ccteeces 28,084 3,997 3,109 
a BP ere 2,124 364 115 
South Carolina........<« 5,874 342 880 
Meeth DONOGE. «ccs cedecc 1,505 88 373 
PONDS «sec ends caeee 8,374 596 2,36 
ns 6 Uakeee dnb saee was 20, 384 861 2,202 
Piktcnkasan teva cewess 991 79 277 
Db cdbteteseesaees 1,087 161 273 
a J ee 7,984 700 2,921 
ot a 4,666 406 478 
meet VAGCERER. 6c ccccus 4,998 399 1,874 
TN tact neweneees 7,131 641 1,379 
a A eee 584 36 104 
United States Total.... 346, 987 40, 350 59,920 


cery and combination 


Independent and Chain Food Stores in United States in 1939 











stores from ( 


‘ensus of Business. 


‘ialty stores include Census of 


Other stores imclude 
Business totals of meat markets, 


Total 

Specialty Food 
Stores** Stores 
602 11,068 
225 1,832 
493 8,966 
10, 206 28,973 
905 4,389 
2,291 8,535 
528 1, 589 
587 2, 364 
1,800 8,628 
1,547 14,187 
- 298 1,647 
10,152 34,977 
2,564 14,197 
2,272 9,503 
1, 058 6,633 
1,105 14,644 
1,812 11,966 
1,014 4,751 
3,773 10,773 
7,199 22,163 
5,782 20,908 
2,248 10,523 
408 9,244 
3,084 16,270 
375 2,210 
886 4, 528 
71 401 
462 2,441 
11,167 26,148 
198 2,316 
38,172 78,394 
1,120 138,479 
294 2,139 
9,788 30, 552 
745 8,706 
1,283 4,707 
17,022 52,212 
1,073 3,677 
718 7,814 
382 2,348 
879 12,445 
3, 386 26,833 
478 1,825 
290 1,811 
1, 465 13,070 
2,219 7,769 
948 8,219 
2,844 11,995 
167 891 
158, ®2 605,649 


delicatessen, country general and other types 
and confec- 
—Progressive Groce? 





selli groceries to the family trade. Spex 
tion stores, and dairy and milk dealers. 
National Assn. of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

N mal Canners Assn., 1739 H St., 
N. \., Washington, D. C. 

‘N nal Coffee Roasters Assn., 120 
Wa t.. New York. 

N nal Food Brokers Assn., 709 E. 
Ma Road, Indianapolis. 

N nal Food Distributors Assn., 
110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
* nal Pickle Packers Assn., 105 


IND! 


ims St., Chicago. 
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National Retail Tea and Coffee Mer- 
chants Assn., 222 W. N. Bank, Chicago. 

National Sugar Brokers Assn., 129 
Front St., New York. 

Pan-American Coffee 
Wall St., New York. 

Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

Tea Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Assn., 140 
Front St., New York. 


25, 1942 


Bureau, 120 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Market and Media File 

Food Industries has made an ex- 
haustive analysis of 1939 Census fig- 
ures, showing prime movers, generators 
and electrical energy; plant and equip- 
ment expenditures; consumption of 
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cruel, new plant construction; and the 
number of worthwhile plants in each 
division of the Food Process Industries. 


“How Your Advertising Can Sell More 

Material” 

Representatives of Food Industries 
interviewed over 100 food manufactur- 
ers—in every branch of the field. The 
men interviewed were asked first what 
they liked and/or disliked about pres- 
ent materials advertisements, and then 
asked to tell what should be done to 
make it (for their own particular pur- 
poses) 100 per cent satisfactory. Re- 
sults of this survey have been collected 
in a book detailing 19 specific points to 
advertising of ma- 


be considered in 


terials. 


Survey of Food Manufacturers’ Prob- 
1941 

The results of an editorial question- 
naire sent to Food Industries readers 
in the fall of 1941, asking readers for 
suggestions on current problems in the 
food field. A 32-page, 11x17 in. booklet. 


lems as of December 


Food Judgment 

“Food Judgment” is a new 40-page, 
illustrated booklet, attractively offset 
in two colors, and descriptive of the 
applications of the control of quality 
to the processing, packaging and dis- 








tribution of foods. Its subject headings 
include the procurement, handling and 
preparation, and processing of raw 
materials; the packaging, storage and 
distribution of finished products; and 
the general management and supervi- 
sion of food manufacturing. One sec- 
tion of the booklet is devoted to a re- 
port on how Food Industries has pro- 
moted the control of quality in food 
processing among its readers. 

Dehydration 
Dehydration is a branch of the food 

industry that is particularly active to- 
day. A complete set of reprints of all 
articles on the dehydration of food that 
have appeared in Food Industries 
from 1931 to date. 

A Guide to Effective War-Time 
vertising in Food Industries 
This is a 24-page 84x11 booklet, off- 

set in black and white which gives 17 

examples of how advertisers are ap- 

pealing successfully to buyers under 
today’s war-time conditions. The pur- 
pose of the booklet is to help equipment 
manufacturers and material suppliers 


Ad- 


develop the kind of advertising that 
Food Industries readers say they find 
most helpful. The booklet fits the 
standard Food Industries Market and 
Media File Folder. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


MANUFACTURE 


and Southern 
for the dura- 


Peean Journal 
Suspended 


American 
Horticulturist. 
tion 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 


St San Francisco, Calif. Published by 
Howard C. Rowley. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 14%x10%. Type size, 


9UuxX12% Published Saturday Forms 








close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 10-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page le \% Page 
$ 60.00 $ $ 20.00 
"8 10.00 11.25 
35.00 20.00 10.00 
“il Equipment Preview, 737 N. Michi 
gan Ave. Chicago Published by Put- 
man Pub. Co Est 1940 Subscription, 
free (controlled) Trim size, 11%x11% 
Standard 1/6 page unit, 34x44. Stand- 
ard 7x10 occupies two-thirds of page 
size. Published bi-monthly, Feb., April, 
June, August, Oct. and Dec. Forms close 
Ist of month of issue Agency discounts 
15-2. Cireulation, Apr.-May, 1942, (CCA). 
SU.374; (gross), 32.799. Kakery products, 
20%: beverages, 20 allied food mfr.. 
18% meat, 14% dairy 13% others, 
15%. Member NBPA. Rates 
Times % Page ™% Page \ Page 
1 $376.00 188.00 ¢ 94.00 
8 296.00 168.00 89.00 
12 "RE OO 148.00 84.00 
Standard color $50 
Food Field Reporter. 330 W. 42d St.. New 
York City. Published by Topics Pub. Co 
Ine Est 1932 Subscription $3 Trim 
sine Li %“xt5%. Type page, 10x14. Pub 
lished alternate Mondays. Forms close 
Monday preceding Agency discounts 
15-2. Cireulation (CCA), Jan., 1942, 11. 
SPS; (aross), I3.758. Manufacturers and 
idvertisers, 5 distributors 44 ex 
cutives 10 others, %* Rates 
Times 1 Page ! Page 1 Col 
1 e798 10 $18 ‘ $ x40 
‘ '55.1 0 50 &5 40 
f 141.7 HO 24 
t 214.20 131.25 58.80 
Standard eolor She 
Feed Industries io UW f2nd St New 
York Published b MeGraw-Hill Pub 
Co ly Devoted to food processine 
ckagit and distributior Est 19° 
Su ription $3 Trim size S& «11S 
T'vpe paes x If Published t Forms 
ose nila Avene liscounts ] Ww YT 
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\. A. statement on request. Member A. 
B. P. Circulation (ABC), 10.878; (gross), 
14,019. Company subscriptions, 29%; cor- 
porate officers, 12%; managerial, super- 
intendents, engineers, technical and op- 
erating, 35%; and advertising, 4%: 
others, 20%. rates, per page 
Less than 3 pages, $255; 3 pages, $244; 
6 pages, $234: 9 pages, $224: 12 pages 
$219; 18 pages, $214; 24 pages, $204; 36 
pages, $199: 48 pages, $194. 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $35: $15 
each additional consecutive page 

For additional data insert 
pages 206-207, and pages 8-9-10-11. 
Food Industries Catalogs and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription free to production executives in 
food field; $5 to others. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published October 
Forms close Aug. 21 Agency discount, 
none Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 13,006. Rates, per page—Catalog 
Section 1 $234: 2 pages, $204; 3 
pages, $193; 4 pages, $183: 6 pages, $168; 
8 pages, $158; 12 pages, $142; 16 pages, 
$132; 24 pages, $117: 32 pages, $102 Di- 
rectory Section, inch minimum, $20 
per inch: 6 inches, $16.50 per inch: 10 
inches, $14.50 per inch: 20 inches (maxi- 
mum for 1 adv.), $12.50 per inch 

For additional data see insert between 


S-9.10-1] 


pages 206-207, and pages 
Food Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad 
ison Ave., New York Published by Ma- 
terials Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published monthly Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (con- 
trolled), 10.000 tates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
L $220.00 $125.00 $ 67.00 
115.00 60 00 
100.00 


sales 


Gross 


for 


NOE between 


page, 


8 "00.00 
1? 190.00 50.00 
Color, $40 

Foods Recorder, 121 
San Francisco, Calif. Published 
ern Trade Journals, Ine Est 

scription, $3. Type page, 7x10 

Sth Forms close 21st Agency 

Rates (for consec. issues 

insertions take time rate) 
awe 4 
soO.00 $ 


Second St., 
by West- 
1938 Sub 
Published 
discount 
Alternate 


Frozen 


one 
Times 1 Page 1, 
] $150.00 3 
> 19 

1 


Paw 
75.00 


e500 50.00 
06.00 65.00 100 


bleed, $15 
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Locker Patron. 


(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 
Macaroni Journal, Il’. ©. Drawer 1, Bra 
wood, Ill. Official publication Nati: 
Macaroni Mfgrs. Assn. Est. 1903. §S 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 17 ‘ 
page, 744x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
ciose 5th. Discounts, none. Circulat 
(Publisher's Statement), 900. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pi 

1 $ 40.00 $ $ 15 

6 37.50 13 

12 35.00 20.00 12 


National Provisioner. 










(See MEAT PACKING, By-PRopwcTs.) 


Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. ©. !)x 


738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921 


2.00. 


Forms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 
2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pp 
l $ 60.00 $ 37.50 $ 22.50 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
CANNED FOODS 
Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, lll. Published by The Canner Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 85%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Saturday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, none Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,401; (gross), 2,907. Pack- 
ers, 55%; distributors, 20%; food pke 
equipment, 13%; others, 12%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
13 68.00 40.00 25.00 
26 63.00 38.00 2? Oo 
52 50.00 31.00 19.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 20% 
Canning Age, 67 West 44th St., New York 
Published by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%xll\& 
Type page, 7x10. Published 30th preced 
ing. Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. state 


ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2 

Circulation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 3,478; 

(gross), 3,759 Member N.B.P.A tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
7 125.00 75.00 50.00 
13 100.00 65.00 10.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 

Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Bal- 





Subscripti 


Type page, 7'4x9%. Published h 


timore, Md Est. 1878. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x9% 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, none. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.00 
13 70.00 10.00 25.00 
26 60.00 35.00 20.00 
52 50.00 30.00 17.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 20%. 
Fruit Products Journal and American 
Vinegar Industry, 31 Union Square, New 


York. Published by Avi Pub. Co., In 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 417.50 32.00 
12 75.00 15.00 20.00 


The Glass Packer. 


(See PACKAGING. ) 
Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Third 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co Estab- 
lished 1940. Subscription, $2. Type past 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 0-2. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 58.00 $ 48.00 
*7 80.00 $8.00 2.00 
*13 65.00 42.00 6.00 
Standard color (red), $25: bleed, $1 
*The seventh insertion on a 7-time con- 


tract and the 13th insertion 
contract provides for space i 
Review Number 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 > 
i Published 
Est 


St.. San Francisco 
ern Trade Journals 
scription, $5, 3 yrs. Type 
Published 28th. Forms close 


Inc 


' 


on a 14-time 
n the A 1a! 


by es 
1909 sub 
page 
18th. A nes 
1,408; 


discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC). 
(gross), I.S15. Packer-canning ‘ 
distrib.-brokers, 26%; equip. and ; 
firms, 11%: research and librar 
others, 7° Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pare e 
] $150.00 $ 90.00 ” 
*7 125.00 75.00 
°13 100.00 65.00 
Color, $35: bleed. $15 
*The Tth and 13th insertions . 
the Yearbook edition publis 


Spring 
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CANADA Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred Cleveland Grocer, 1827 E. 55th St., Cleve 
anadian Food Packe (formerly Cana- Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, land, O. Published by and official organ 
—_ nes > iF “ i M: . fact ar N. Y. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est 
a i — 19 ¥ ns. Sobtished bs aera 1898. Subscription, $10. Type page. 5%x 1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7% x10 
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Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry: Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





\ vital element in war production is 
transportation. As Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation puts it, “Without transporta- 
tion we could not fight at all. There is 
nothing which enters into war, from 
troops to bullets which is not dependent 
absolutely on transportation.” 

For the greatest possible utilization 
of the nation’s transportation facili- 
ties, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has been issuing orders designed 
to aid in winning the war on the trans- 
portation front. The O.D.T. orders are 
being executed through 150 field 
offices. 

Some of the most important develop- 
ments in the field of freight transpor- 
tation as reported by Traffic World, 
are: (1) Continuation of the removal 
of state barriers for truck-trailer trans- 
portation to speed up highway move- 
ment of war freight traffic; (2) cur- 
tailment of production of new rail and 
highway transportation equipment re- 
sulting in the repair and putting into 
service of much old equipment; (3) 
heavier loading of cars and trucks and 
trailers to make maximum use of avail- 
able transportation equipment; (4) 
great drain of personnel going into 
military traffic service; (5) because of 
shortage of certain shipping supplies 
and equipment, many changes in pack- 
ing and shipping practices; (6) gen- 
eral speeding up of rail and truck 
freight movements; (7) close adher- 
ence to maintenance programs to make 
available transportation equipment last 
longer; (8) cutting down of l.c.l. and 
l.t.l. freight movements as much as 
possible: (9) warehousing facilities ex- 
tended to use of buildings not ordi- 
narily used for storage purposes; (10) 
increase in freight moved by air; (11) 
diversion of much rail and highway 
equipment for movement of petroleum 
products from southwestern fields to 
eastern seaboard; (12) further diver- 
sion of boats owned by steamship lines 
into government service carrying mili- 
tary supplies, equipment and manpow- 
er; (13) inerease in freight moved 
over inland waterways as result of in- 
tercoastal ships being put into oceanic 


service 
Air Cargo 
possible effects of air cargo 


transportation on future marketing 
polies, when the expanded air cargo 


tra sportation system now devoted to 
War activities becomes available for all 
sh rs, says DandW, can best be real- 
IZ hen it is considered that the air- 
pl: has reduced the size of the 
[ | States, measured in terms of 
tr; time, to the size of the State of 
Pe lvania. 


machinery and hardware field, 
ng automobile, electric machin- 
er viation and oil shipped via air 


5.77 per cent of its 1934 total; in 1941, 
air shipments amounted to 23.26 per 
cent. 

DandW believes that the greatest 
users of air cargo services for some 
time to come will be manufacturers of 
machinery and hardware, store mer- 
chandise and printed matter. 

One of the most fertile fields for air 
cargo development is shipment of per- 
ishable articles. Cut flowers have been 
shipped extensively by this means, but 
growers of fruits and vegetables have 
not been able to pay the high rates. 
Most delicate fruits and vegetables are 
greatly enhanced in flavor if allowed to 
ripen before harvesting. By using air 
cargo services the strawberries of 
Texas, for example, can be picked ripe 
in one afternoon and shipped in plane- 
load lots to northern cities to be sold in 
the early morning at prices above those 
for strawberries ripened in rail transit. 

The development of aircraft con- 
struction has reached the point where 
an all-cargo plane could operate at air- 
port to airport rates of approximately 
10 cents per ton-mile. The larger the 
cargo plane the less the ton-mile cost. 
Planes built twice the size of the 
largest passenger plane in operation 
are now planned. This means that ton- 
mile rates may ultimately be sharply 
reduced. 

Shippers’ use of air express during 
the past few years, even with the high 
rates in effect, shows that there is con- 
siderable traffic that automatically 
changes to the most rapid means of 
transportation available, but the great- 
er part of future traffic will still be 
controlled by traffic men who have been 
accustomed to shipping by rail and 
truck. These men, it is thought, will 
have to think in different terms, if air 
cargo is to be used extensively with- 
out much sales and promotion work. 

When air cargo is fully developed, 
many retailers will take advantage of 
opportunities to place orders more fre- 
quently than before, so that producers 
will have to readjust schedules to con- 
form with buyers’ desires to receive 
goods in smaller quantities. 

Shipments by air express numbered 
677,147 in the first six months of 1942, 
an increase of 9.3 per cent over 1941, 
according to the air express division of 
the Railway Express Agency. Average 
weight of shipments doubled in the 
year, for an increase of 90.2 per cent 
in total weight to 8,791,635 lbs. Gross 


revenue increased 102 per cent. 

June 1942 established an all-time 
monthly record for weight of ship- 
ments carried, the 1,751,620 pounds be- 
ing 92.9 per cent over June, 1941. 
Railroads 


The common measure of railroad 
performance is the number of cars 
loaded but today, with cars being load- 
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ed to full capacity, a better index is 
the ton-miles, according to Traffic 
World. 

The following tabulation gives car 
loading figures for the first eight 
months of 1942, 1941 and 1940: 





1942 1941 1940 
— ( Thousands) 

January : 3,454 3,215 
February 2.866 2,465 
March Seeks 3,066 2,480 
eee 2,793 2,495 
May saben 4,160 3,351 
June 3,510 2,896 
July 3,413 2,822 
August 4,463 3,717 
Total 27,727 23,454 





The flow of oil from southwestern 
fields to the eastern seaboard was an 
important matter in 1942 in the freight 
transportation industry. Weekly aver- 
ages for rail movement show daily 
movements of 800,000 to 900,000 bar- 
rels a day. The most recent estimates 
of tank car movements of petroleum 
shipments are 970,000 barrels daily. 
Large oil pipeline companies handled 
391,260,957 barrels of oil during the 
first quarter of 1942 compared to 328,- 
029,380 barrels for the 1941 quarter. 

For the six months ending June, 
1942, the roads carried 1,293,425,361 
revenue tons as against 1,018,122,696 
revenue tons for the 1941 period. The 
number of revenue tons carried one 
mile increased from 210,735,694,000 to 
290,137,332,000. 

Freight revenues amounted to $501,- 
621,952 for June as compared with 
$377,190,637 for June, 1941, and for 
the first half they increased from $2,- 
002,524,941 to $2,674,601,477. 

Class I railroads put 51,606 new 
freight cars in service in the first seven 
months of 1942. 

Class I railroads had on order on 
Aug. 1, 1942, 13,532 box, 18,595 coal, 
2,348 flat, 1,011 refrigerator, 237 stock, 
and 730 miscellaneous freight cars. 

Railroads in the first seven months 
of 1942 installed 432 locomotives of 
which 175 were steam and 257 were 
electric and Diesel. In the same period 
of 1941 they put 323 new locomotives 
in service of which 75 were steam and 
248 were electric and Diesel. 

New locomotives on order on Aug. 1, 
1942, totaled 881 which included 334 
steam and 547 electric and Diesel. On 
Aug. 1, 1941, they had 603 new loco- 
motives on order, including 300 steam 
and 303 electric and Diesel. 


Motor Trucking 


The Class I motor carriers of proper- 
ty for the first quarter of 1942 reported 
a smaller net income than for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1941. The 1,257 
Class I intercity and local carriers 
showed net before income taxes of 
$6,769,354, and after taxes, $4,620,625. 
For the same 1941 period, net before 
taxes was $10,032,370, and after taxes, 
$8,597,439. The smaller income for the 
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first quarter of 1942 reflects a rise of 
11.9 per cent in operating revenues, 
and of 16.1 per cent in total expenses. 
For the first quarter of 1942, the 
1,001 Class I intercity motor carriers 
reporting showed an 8.3 per cent in- 
crease in tonnage over the 1941 quar- 
ter. This compares with an increase of 
13.4 per cent in tonnage reported by 
215 carriers filing reports with the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
A preliminary tabulation of returns of 
1,031 motor carriers of property, both 
common and contract, for the second 
quarter of 1942 indicates a 1.4 per cent 
decrease in tons carried and a 6.5 per 
cent increase in freight revenue com- 
pared with the 1941 period. A sample 
of 208 motor carriers reporting to the 
A.T.A for the second quarter showed a 
1.7 per cent increase in tons carried. 
A division of the intercity carriers 
into common and contract carriers re- 
veals significant differences in the op- 
erations of the two classes of opera- 
tors. While freight revenues for the 
common carriers showed an increase of 
13.4 per cent over the first quarter of 
1941, those for the contract carriers 
declined 4.9 per cent. The truck and 
tractor miles operated by common car- 
riers increased 1.9 per cent while those 
of the contract carriers declined 14.3 
cent. Both classes of carriers 
showed increases in tons of revenue 
freight hauled, the common by 9.4 per 
cent and the contract by 3.8 per cent. 
Movement of petroleum by trucks ac- 
counts for almost one-sixth of all the 
tonnage handled by motor carriers. 


per 


Water Carriers 

The effect of the war on water car- 
rier operations, due largely to the di- 
version of ships from their normal 
routes is reflected in a compilation by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of revenue 
and traffic of Class A and Class B car- 
riers by water for the first quarter of 
1942. Class A carriers are those hav- 
ing annual operating revenues of more 
than $500,000 while Class B carriers 
are those having annual operating 
revenues from $100,000 to $500,000. 

For the first quarter of 1942 freight 
revenues decreased 49.52 per cent to 
$21,603,200 while passenger revenues 
decreased 43.82 per cent to $1,905,883. 
Tons of revenue freight decreased from 
13,657,938 to 11,635,515, but the num- 
ber of revenue increased 
from 1,147,928 to 

The carriers comprise the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, Great Lakes, Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries, and the 
Pacific coast groups. The compilation 
showed instances where steamship serv- 
ice had been suspended, particularly in 


passengers 
1,328,500. 


coastwise service. 

Freight revenues of Federal Barge 
Lines, the government-owned barge 
line, decreased 28.06 per cent while 
those of the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., a private carrier, decreased 
23.63 per cent. The government-owned 
barge line, for the first quarter of 1942, 
had freight of $886,983 and 
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carried 306,589 tons of revenue freight 
as compared with $1,232,873 and 393,- 
168 tons, respectively, for the 1941 
quarter. The Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., for the first quarter of 1942, 
had freight revenues of $610,490 and 
carried 123,626 tons of revenue freight 
as compared with $799,366 and 153,718 
tons, respectively, for the 1941 quarter. 

Cars of export freight, other than 
grain or coal unloaded at Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific ports in the first six 
months of 1942, totaled 388,724, an in- 
crease of 52 per cent over 1941. This 
traffic is being moved with no serious 
congestion. 


Pipe Lines 


The 45 large oil pipe line companies, 
each with annual operating revenues 
of over $500,000, reported a decline of 
8.4 per cent in transportation revenue 
for the second quarter of 1942, in com- 
parison with 1941. Revenues decreased 
from $58,894,000 to $53,957,000. The 
number of barrels of oil originated and 
received from connections, however, in- 
creased 4.5 per cent, from 360,730,000 
to 377,031,000. 

The seven largest companies ac- 
counted for over 50 per cent of the to- 
tal revenues. These seven experienced 
a 10.5 per cent decline. 


Warehousing 


In order to synchronize and coordi- 
nate the entire cycle of production, 
transportation and processing, ware- 
housing must play an important part 
in the war effort, according to Traffic 
World. 

The War Department recently an- 
nounced that public warehouses in 15 
of the nation’s leading cities are to be 
used for the storage of army food, 
clothing, and equipment. The plan is 
expected to effect large savings in 
transportation costs, reduce coast-to- 
coast shipping of military supplies to 
the minimum and relieve pressure on 
ports of embarkation. 

The war has produced the greatest 
demand for refrigerated warehouse 
space in the history of the industry, at 
a time when scarcity of materials pre- 
vented any considerable physical ex- 
pansion. 

Warehouses today responsible 
for better protection, congestion 
and unnecessary burden on transporta- 
tion and storage facilities, prevention 
of deterioriation, spoilage and waste 
and more efficient and economical 
handling and distributing. 

The uncertainty of shipping and pro- 
duction in war times is making it dif- 
ficult for warehousemen to handle stor- 
age relationships because of fluctua- 
tions in storage requirements. 

There has been a falling off of or- 
dinary commercial warehouse _ busi- 
ness in some cities. In some areas it 
is reported that this is compensated by 
additions to stocks for local outlets and 
in others by the taking over of space 
by the government. 

In merchandise warehouses there is 


are 
less 


a trend to pooling arrangements 
furnish a specified amount of spac 
the War Department. 

In July, 1942, according to the | 
reau of the Census, merchandise wa 
houses of the United States showed 
average of 84.1 per cent occupan 
This represents 27,327,649 square fi 
occupied out of a total of 32,501,742 

Warehousing has become so vi 
that the War Department is now « 
ducting schools to teach it and all 
subjects, according to DandW. Le: 
ing executives in the field have b 
brought into the General Depot Sery 
to devise model methods. 


Shipping Methods 

The shortage of certain shipping 
equipment and materials and the out- 
put of many new war products by in- 
dustry can cause industrial traffic man- 
agers to put into effect new shipping 
methods and practices. One of the out- 
standing examples is the automotive 
industry. 

“With war materials streaming from 
automotive assembly lines in an ever- 
increasing flow, automotive shipping 
departments are developing many new, 
efficient methods of boxing, crating and 
transporting finished products,” 
the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction. 

Recently one automotive 
converted containers—previously used 
to ship automobile body parts—to han- 
dle shipments of large aircraft bomber 
sections. 

Heretofore all airplane parts were 
shipped by the use of wooden crates 
built specially for particular sections. 
Besides involving excessive construc- 
tion work, the weight of these crates 
boosted freight charges considerably. 

Amount of dunnage (packaging ma- 
terial) required for shipment of parts 
has been greatly reduced. When the 
containers are loaded with wings, rub- 
ders, stabilizers or ailerons, each part 
is held in place with straps which tend 
to absorb any impacts incurred during 
transit. 

A similar plan is one in which special 
freight cars, equipped with end doors, 
raised roof, steel floors and racks, have 
been provided for shipping aircraft 
sub-assemblies from a Detroit automo- 
tive plant to a west coast assembly 
plant. 


Traffic Managers 


The concentration of war production 
among the bigger industries, as prime 
producers and contractors, has accen- 
tuated the importance of such com- 
pany’s industrial traffic managers 
whose freight and _ shipping needs 
“come first.”” The freight carriers are 
shouldering with these shippers the 
responsibility of keeping the wheels of 
war freight transportation turning 

Traffic World studies have show 
high concentration of the traffic n 
ket — approximately 4,000 companies 
originate two-thirds of all the freight 
and express tonnage of the United 
States. 
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company 
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In This 


41-Year Old Publication 


Shippers, Carriers, Equipment Manufacturers and Warehouse- 
men meet on common ground, with a single purpose in mind .. . 
... the efficiency of distributing raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, respectively from points of origin and fabrication to ulti- 


mate destinations. because .. . 


[Through the years, D and W has recognized and 
supported editorially, each succeeding moderniza- 
tion in freight transportation, the latest being in 
the field of Air Cargo. (See our message on pages 


62 and 63 of this issue. } 


It has given them illustrated articles on modern 
methods of shipping, transporting. rigging, mate- 


rials handling, crating, packaging, piling. securing 


and warehousing. 


It has awakened in their consciousness, the fact that 
transportation, materials handling, warehousing 
and physical distribution are synonymous to the 
extent that the inefficiency of one nullifies the eff- 


ciency of the others and increases the ultimate cost. 


[heir reader interest is proved by a subscription 


renewal percentage of 85.7, secured exclusively by 


From the GREAT LAKES 
TIDEWATER 
he iA LOS PROVE HePPERS 
wn a TRANSPORT ATOR 


w 





cc —— 
MLA MARINE CORPORATION 
ee 


—— eS 





mail and figured after dropping all unpaid re- 


newals 3 months after expiration. 

In addition to its paid subscribers, D and W gives 
its advertisers a plus coverage of about 6,000 
monthly on a rotational basis among 28,000 ship- 
pers, carriers and warehousemen; the largest cov- 


erage in the field, which accounts for . . . 


The greatest number of regular, every-month ad- 
t al ; 

vertisers; 414, with a total of 3,693 advertising 

years to their credit. 


If these advertisers have found it profitable to sell 
their Automotive and Handling equipment and sup- 
plies; their Packaging and Warehouse supplies and 
their Transportation and Warehouse _ services 
through D and W, so will you. 


The Market Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce published the following statement in Domestic Commerce: 





“...D and W has more permanent and regular features appearing 


in each issue than is customary with the average trade publication, 


probably because of the varied interests of the men in this field, 









and natural departmentization into which the various phases fall.” 


A Chilton 


® 


PUBLICATIONS, INC., 100 East 42 St., New York Publication 
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The successful functioning of these 
large concerns is completely dependent 
upon transportation services. They 
have therefore highly specialized traffic 
officials whose departments have com- 
plete supervision of all matters relating 
to transportation and distribution. Fol- 
lowing are some of the principal duties 
of these traffic officers: 

FREIGHT AND EXpPREss: In connection 
with freight express and related mat- 
ters, these traffic departments: 

1. Select the transport agencies to 
be used and arrange for all trans- 
portation services required—railway, 
highway, waterway, airway. 

2. Determine the use of (purchase 
and lease) and direct the operations 
of company owned freight transpor- 
tation equipment—railway equipment 
for plant operations, motor trucks, 
etc. 

3. Direct work of receiving and 
shipping departments — determine 
equipment needs, packing methods, 
containers, etc. 

4. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities, branch plant 
locations, etc. 


MARKETS FOR PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES: Summing up the market 
potentialities, it is obvious that the 
transportation and distribution indus- 
try represents a tremendous concen- 
trated market for a diversified group of 
advertisers. The following is a partial 
list of products and services that can 
and are being profitably advertised to 
the concentrated group of big shippers 
and carriers of the country: 


Shipper and carrier markets—trucks, 
tractors, trailers, tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automotive accessories, freight 
handling equipment, scales, industrial 
tractors, packaging and shipping ma- 
terials and equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, traffic office equipment and 
supplies, communication services, pro- 
fessional services, traffic and transpor- 
tation courses, traffic and transporta- 
tion books, freight guides, insurance 
and so on. 


Shipper markets—freight and pas- 
senger carrier services (motor truck 
lines, buses, railroads, steamship lines, 
and airlines), freight forwarder serv- 
ices, van line services (for moving com- 
pany employees and executives), indus- 
trial sites and ports, containers and 
shipping boxes, warehousing and stor- 
age facilities, certain types of railroad 
equipment which has particularly to do 
with freight traffic. 


Materials-Handling 


The subject of materials-handling, 
according to DandW, is one which will 
be of utmost importance in the re- 
establishment of our economic system 
during the post-war period. Thousands 
of men now in the armed forces are 
obtaining their first contact with this 
important subject; these men will be- 
come executives of industry after the 
war is over. 

Materials-handling 
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equipment man- 


ufacturers have sold more of their 
equipment in the past two years than 
in all of their previous industrial ex- 
istence. The Army has been one of their 
best customers, as has the Navy and 
other Government agencies. As a 
matter of fact, practically all produc- 
tion of this equipment lately has been 
for the armed forces. 

It is estimated that the Quartermas- 
ter Corps in the past year has pur- 
chased 1,250 industrial tractors, 800 
lift trucks, 10,000 caster type cargo 
trailers, one million or more pallets, 
300 vertical stacking machines, 325 
inclined conveyor stackers, 50,000 ft. 
of gravity conveyor, about 2,000 ft. of 
level power conveyor, 125 hand pallet 
trucks, 4,000 four-wheel platform hand 
trucks, 10,000 two-wheel hand trucks, 
and many other pieces of equipment 
such as locomotive cranes, crawler 
cranes, industrial locomotives, trans- 
port tractors and trailers, all of which 
are used on materials-handling opera- 
tions. 

Most of the equipment now in use by 
the armed forces will have been worn 
out because of the need for 16 to 24-hr. 
service and the inability to obtain all 
of the parts necessary for repairs and 
replacements, or even sufficient equip- 
ment for all of the handling opera- 
tions. 

As a result, there will be little used 
equipment available for the post-war 
industrial expansion, and even were it 
available it would be outmoded by the 
many new devices that are constantly 
being developed. 


Associations 


American Transit Assn., 
son Ave., New York. 

American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

American Warehousemen’s Assn 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 
St., New York. 

Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Master Truckmen of America, 
Broadway, New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion. 
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Madi- 


1133 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air, the first 
of its kind ever published. This man- 
ual discusses (1) the opportunity for 
promotion of war and post-war freight 
services, (2) use of freight services 


and the factors in industry to be 

tivated, (3) influencing factors in 

selection of freight service, (4) p1 
lems encountered in the selection 
freight carrier service, (5) what s| 
pers want stressed in freight ady 
tisements, (6) figures on readability 
freight advertising in the prefer 
business magazine in the field, (7) 

amples of current freight campaig: 


Published by Traffic World. 

To Cultivate Shippers of War Tonnaye. 
This six-page folder highlights the 

groups of shippers who are primarily 

responsible for moving war and civil- 

ian essential tonnage and shows Tyuf- 

fic World’s coverage of this market 


A New Sales Opportunity for Railroad 

Equipment Manufacturers. 

A four-page folder outlining the in- 
terest of shipper and railroad traffic 
departments in carrier freight equip- 
ment, specifically rail freight equip- 
ment. The folder outlines Traffic 
World’s coverage of these interested 
groups. 


Air Cargo, Its History and Promised 

Future. 

A study by DandW that portrays air 
cargo’s tonnage development to date 
and what awaits shippers when the 
present war is over. Present problems 
are presented as a challenge to the air- 
craft industry and to shippers to solve 
before full-scale development can be 
achieved. When these problems are 
solved, not only will national distribu- 
tion but international distribution be 
materially changed. Such factors as 
rates, speed of delivery, products 
hauled, and regulation are analyzed. 
Also presented are data as to who will 
be using air cargo services when they 
are fully developed. 


Public Warehouses, Classified by Fa- 
cilities and Services. 

A comprehensive survey that reveals 
in convenient tabulated form 32 serv- 
ices of public warehouses that are 
available to shippers. Most of the ware- 
houses are equipped to perform many 
services in addition to storage, whether 
they are engaged chiefly in the han- 
dling of merchandise, household goods 
or refrigerated products. This compila- 
tion simplifies the location of ware- 
houses that have air-conditioned stor- 
age space, are equipped for bottling, 
boxing, labeling, grading, mothproofing, 
fumigating, or operate motor freight 
lines, have manufacturing or office 
space for lease, quick-freeze services, 
sales representation, sample distribu- 
tion, ete.—DandW. 


Materials Handling Equipment Spectf- 


cations 

A compilation, the first and onl) 
of its kind, that lists 6 major an 
subdivisions of materials hance 
equipment, giving full specificat 
the names of the manufacturers 
the trade names of their equipmer 
arranged that no time is lost in ! 
ing the information that is desir 


DandW. 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 


Preliminary figures of the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that there were 
1,417,257 deaths in the United States in 
1940, an increase of 29,460 over 1939. 
The 1940 rate per 1,000 population was 
10.8, compared with 10.6 for 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
18,184 funeral directors, embalmers and 
crematories with receipts of $261,333,- 
000. The number gained 6.1 per cent, 
receipts 13.6 per cent over 1935. There 
were 18,225 active proprietors in 1939 
and 32,821 employes who were paid 
$40,643,000. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is  air-condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. The annual volume of busi- 
ness is estimated at $380,000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 

In 1939, 599 establishments were en- 
gaged in manufacture of caskets, cof- 
fins, burial cases and other morticians’ 
goods. The value of their products was 
$70,353,000, a slight decrease from 
1937. They employed 2,108 salaried 
workers, who were paid $5,232,000, and 
12,447 wage earners, who drew $13,- 
392,000. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and 
contract work was $31,861,800, and the 
value added by manufacture, $38,491,- 
000. The last figure was 1.0 per cent 
over 1937. 

Chief products were 403,732 wooden 
caskets and coffins, $10,672,000; 324,592 
metal caskets and coffins, $19,601,000; 
140,004 metal grave vaults and ship- 
ping cases, $5,336,000; embalming 
fluids, $2,547,600; other equipment, $1,- 
428,000. 

Wholesale value of all burial goods 
sold in 1941 was $70,519,000, according 
to the Casket Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The over 19389 was 4 per 
cent. 

The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors reported a 1941 decline in 
the value of wood caskets and a cor- 
responding gain in metal. The former 
is still the leader, however 


gain 


Cemeteries 

The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer 
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Funeral Directors, Embalmers and 
Crematories 
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ican Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 

Superintendents and managers of 
cemeteries buy in wholesale quantities 
of everything needed for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of areas of 
ground varying from ten to 600 acres. 
At least 500 equipment and supply 
items are used, among them being 
chapel tents, lawn mowers, fencing, 
gates, grass seed and plants, fertilizer, 
grave opening and closing equipment, 
irrigation systems, paving materials, 
crematories, vaults, horticultural sup- 
plies and uniforms, amplifying sys- 
tems, chimes, etc. 

The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000: autos, trucks, 


trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate. 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000: 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 
of America, cemetery associations con- 
duct about half of these; some are op- 
erated by funeral directors and mauso- 
leum owners, while still others are run 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquennial 
statistical survey, the Cremation Asso- 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema- 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crema- 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries 
and, according to the American Ceme 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them 


Associations 

American Cemetery Owners’ Assn 
First National Bank Bldg., Ann Arbor. 
Mich. 

American Cemetery Superintendents 
Assn., P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa 

Assn. of American Cemetery Super 
intendents, Chas. Evans, Reading, Pa 

Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnat) 

Cremation Assn. of America, 
bert R. Hargrave, secretary, Ro 
Box 32, Fresno, Calif 

Metal Burial Vault Mfrs 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati 

National Concrete Burial 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cle\ 

National Funeral Directors 
111 W. Washington St., Chicag: 

National Selected Morticians, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Furniture and House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 


The wholesale value of furniture and 
allied products made in the United 
States in 1939 was about $1,220,570,000. 
While the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported 1939 retail sales of the furni- 
ture-household-radio group to be $1,- 
733,257,000, this takes no account of 
the $82,850,000 of household equip- 
ment sold in department stores. 

Production in 1939 was divided as 
follows by major lines: Household fur- 
niture, $475,804,000; mattresses and 
bed springs, $113,114,000; fabricated 
textile products other than wearing ap- 
parel, $137,754,000; wool carpets and 
rugs and woolen and worsted carpet 
yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and other 
hard-surface floor coverings, $69,875,- 
000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 
125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,071,- 
000; Venetian blinds, $25,965,000; lamp 
shades, $8,376,000; carpets, rugs and 
mats made from jute, sisal, flax, etc., 
$9,050,000. 

Detailed figures on production of 
wood furniture are given in the accom- 
panying table. Metal household furni- 
ture accounted for $52,913,000, about 
the same as in 1937. Living room and 
library furniture was valued at $15,- 
195,000; bedroom, $8,185,000; kitchen, 
$13,271,000; porch, $6,666,000; camp, 
$1,917,000; other, $7,678,700. The 1937 
figure for metal kitchen furniture was 
$6,463,000. 


Fiber, rattan, reed and willow house- 
hold furniture produced in 1939 was 
valued at $3,427,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gives this 
further division of 1939 production of 
household furniture: Upholstered, 
$128,723,500, a decline of 7.6 per cent 
from 1937; not upholstered, $328,630,- 
000, a loss of 1.5 per cent. There were 
853 establishments in the upholstered 
group, 1,592 in the other. 

There were 947 manufacturers of 
mattresses and bed springs in 1939, a 
gain of 12.9 per cent over 1937. The 
value of their products was unchanged 
from 1937, while the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work declined 3.6 per cent 
to $60,941,000. Mattresses accounted 
for $63,252,000 of their production and 
bedsprings for $24,638,000, the former 
figure being virtually the same as in 
1939, the latter a gain of 4 per cent. 

Classified in “Fabricated textile prod- 
ucts other than wearing apparel” were 
370 manufacturers of curtains, dra- 
peries and bedspreads whose products 
were valued at $70,233,000 and 472 
manufacturers of housefurnishings 
with products worth $67,521,000. The 
first figure was 33.7 per cent, the sec- 
ond 11.9 per cent over 1937. In addi- 
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Production of Wooden 
Furniture, 1939 





“United 
States 








$419, 463,592 


Suites, upholstered 73, 700, 566 
Suites, davenports, sofas, day beds, 
studio couches, etc,, not upholstered.. | 
Davenports, sofas, day beds, studio 
couches, etc., upholstered 
Chairs and rockers; 
Upholstered: 
Pulleup or cecasiona.. 


1,907,394 
29,550,318 


17,112,469 

8,191,997 
Not upholstered 1,395,221 
Cabinets; 

Radio and phonograph 18,555,845 
3,005,034 
2,912 ,808 
3,539,187 

17,874,962 
3,875,331 
4,928,163 
6,929,191 


Other and not specified 
Bridge sets, chairs, and tebles.. 
Tables.. 


Other living-room and litrary furniture 
and such furniture not reported in de- 
2/ 7,088,833 


Dressers, vanity cressers, commodes, and 
Greseing tables. .....cceceescceccceee . 
Chiffoniers, chifforobes, wardrobes, and | 

echifforettes 


3,152,215 
Other bedroom furniture and such furni- 
ture not repo~ted in detail*® 7,470,440 
52,031,309 
22,650,302 


4,220,764 
3,253, 506 
10,123,142 
4,264,336 
4,134,207 


Buffets, china closets, and serve: 


Other dining-coom furniture and such 
furniture not reported in detail®...... 3,185,052 


Kitchen, totals...scssesccecceeceeees ececce 18, 434,896 
9,060, 590 
4,370,580 
2,654,857 

Other kitchen furniture and such furni- | 


ture not reported in detail®......... ee 2,342,869 


Purnmiture in the whitessscescsceseesevecse . 
Built-in furniture. 
Miscellaneous and not specified* 


(3) Piano and radio benches, $708,000; 
margarine racks, $556,000; smoker stands, 
$307,000; telephone stands, $141,000; other, 
$4,371,000. 

—Bureau of the Census 





tion, 75 contract factories turned out 
curtains, draperies and bedspreads 
valued at $1,678,800, a gain of 51.4 per 
cent over 1937. 

Curtains produced were valued at 
$37,249,000; draperies, $7,038,000; com- 
fortables and quilts, $9,071,000; slip 
covers, $18,618,000; towels, $35,474,000. 

There were 60 manufacturers of wool 
carpets and rugs, 43 having products 
valued at $140,338,000 and 17 produc- 
ing carpet yarn, woolen and worsted, 
worth $19,563,000. The Bureau of the 
Census accounted for sales of carpets 
and rugs and woven wool, with an in- 
voice value of $142,530,000 in part, as 
follows: 29,486 square yards of Axmin- 


ster, $59,310,000; 7,340,000  squar 
yards of Wilton, $27,075,000; 12,679.50) 
square yards of plain velvet, $37,224 
000; 3,628,000 square yards of printed 
velvet, $7,242,000; 1,862,000 squar: 
yards of Chenille and Smyrna, $4,377, 
500. 

Total cost of manufacturing furni- 
ture in 1939, according to the National 
Association of Furniture Manufactu: 
ers, was divided as follows: 

DIVISION OF COSTS 


Per cent 
38.0 
20.8 
18.6 


Materials 
Direct labor 
Administration and selling expense 
Manufacturing burden (taxes, in- 

surance, indirect labor, etc.)..... 17.5 
Other expenses, less other income 2.0 

Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni- 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are required. 

Furniture factories employ approxi- 
mately 12,500 motor trucks for cartage 
and interstate deliveries. 


Furniture style preferences and 
changes are shown in the following 
table prepared by American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, based on 
surveys of the Chicago and Grand 
Rapids furniture markets in July, 1940. 

FURNITURE STYLES AND WOODS 

By Woods 
Per cent 


July 
1940 
31.73 
34.78 

8.16 


Walnut , 
Mahogany 
Maple 

Oak 


Satinwood 
Orientalwood 
Enameled 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 
Imitationst 


solid* . 
veneert 


*Includes beech, birch, cherry, : 
Philippine and other woods not separately 
tabulated. 

tIncludes many and for 
species of veneers. 

tAll special finishes simulating na 
wood figure. 


domestic 


; 


Modern : 

Early English 

Queen Anne : ee ore 
Early Georgian and Chippen- 
dale 

Late 

French 

French, Court, 
pire 

Early 


18th Century English. 
Provincial 
Direct and Em- 
American 8.1 
American Colonial and Federal 5.9 
Mise.: Italian, Victorian, Re- |. 
gency, Classic, etc. > 3 
Unstyled 5.1 


100.0 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





Retailing 

Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 





Sales 
Stores (000) 
Furniture stores ......... 19,902 $973,157 
Floorcoverings stores . 1,986 58,618 
Drapery, curtain, uphol- 

TT A ae 930 15.843 
China, glassware, metal- 

i? Cn acihesekeneaes 778 21,821 
Interior decorators ........ 886 27,930 
Antique shops nae i 3,32 17,743 
Other home-furnishings 

BIOTOSR accccccsseseseocseces 4,108 84,772 
Househoid appliance deal- 

ers dialed aaa ak eles ~-+ 11,095 294,518 
Radio-household appliance 

Re 6,907 190,180 
OS =e 2,409 22,901 
Radio-musical instrument 

Sl cciescdssaeeeoeebak 502 25,774 

i 2 salktealunchwewaukn 52,827 $1,733,257 


About 900 independent furniture 
dealers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had a 1940 gain in dollar vol- 
ume of 9 per cent over 1939. In 1941, 
the increase over 1940 was 23 per cent. 
For the first five months of 1942, an 


increase of 8 per cent over the corre- 
sponding 1941 period was reported. 

Only 238 household appliance dealers 
report to the Bureau. They enjoyed a 
1940 gain of 12 per cent over 1939 and 
a 1941 increase of 21 per cent over 
1940. For the first five months of 1942, 
however, sales declined 5 per cent below 
the corresponding 1941 period. 

The annual survey of Seidman & 
Seidman, accountants specializing in 
furniture, said that 1941 factory ship- 
ments established a new high of $740,- 
000,000. This was explained in part, 
however, by price increases of more 
than 20 per cent. 

Among furniture dealers, chains got 
14.6 per cent of sales in 1939, compared 
with 13.5 per cent in 1935. In the house- 
hold appliance field, sales were divided 
as follows: Independents, 31.4 per 
cent; chains, 18.3 per cent; leased de- 
partments, 1.7 per cent; utility-oper- 
ated stores, 47.1 per cent; direct sell- 
ing (house-to-house), 1.4 per cent; 
other types, 0.1 per cent. Comparable 
1935 figures are not available. 

Among radio-household appliance 
dealers, 1939 volume was divided as fol- 
lows: Independents, 84.1 per cent; 


chains, 10.2 per cent; leased depart- 
ments, 0.8 per cent; utility-operated 
stores, 3.9 per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 
per cent; other types, 0.8 per cent. 

Perhaps the feature of 1940 and 1941 
in both retail and manufacturing furni- 
ture circles was the development of en- 
semble selling, in which producers in 
many fields cooperated to offer com- 
plete rooms and homes. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 7,429 gift, novelty and souvenir 
shops with sales of $53,568,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of furniture re- 
tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000: 


% of 
Total 
Furniture (except office), including 
mattresses and springs.............. 58.4 
Office furniture ..... Lit aes betne ean wel 0.4 
Fioor coverings Aken ssneeeten hee esau 13.0 
Draperies, upholstery and curtains... 2.9 
China, glassware, crockery, kitchen- 
ware, brushes, etc........... cane ees 1.1 
Pianos, musical instruments, music, 
DROMOMTEDES, FOCOTER ...csccccescses 0.3 
Radios, television sets and parts...... 4.8 
Household appliances (electric or gas) 6.7 
Silverware, objects of art............. 0.3 
Pictures, frames, lamps, shades...... 1.7 
Luggage, sporting goods, bicycles, toys 0.6 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers.... . 6.0 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall 
CT 2c dctsdcevssen sagavebenesenssu 0.7 


Awnings, shades, tents, flags, banners 0 
All other sales ‘ 





DISTRIBUTION AND SALES OF FURNITURE-HOUSEHOLD-RADIO STORES IN 1939 


Other Home 


Household 








Other Home Household 








Furniture Furnshings Appliance, Furniture Furnishings Appliances, 

Stores Stores Radio Dealers Stores Stores Radio Dealers 

Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales Sales 

(Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- (Thou- 

No. sand) No. sand) No. sand) No. sand) No. sand) No. sand) 
Alebame------ 795 $15,861 69 $ 1,45 2a $3,957 Nebraska =------ 91) 6,828 7 777 «(384 5,148 
Az izona-------- 79 3,328 17 330 69 1,745 Neveda -------- 16 767 6 29 25 783 
arkansas --.--- 229 7,017 40 498 216 2,896 New Hampshire - 101 3,556 58 289 124 2,506 
California-- 1,413 81,120 1,114 26,435 1,894 6,19. ew Jereq ---- 546 32,885 646 10,791 622 23,962 
Colorado.-.-. 176 7,259 63 724 244 5,080 sce Mexiqowacceoes 4078 2,154 19 230 76 1,699 
Connecticut -.-.285 17,485 269 4,520 294 10,484 Ben Yast oomeocan> 3, 706 110,850 3,042 58,659 1,881 70,996 
Delaware -...-. 53 2,828 51 526 46 1,8 sn Corcling=> 18 25,368 122 1,780 2a) 6,615 
Dis. of Col.--- 64 8,689 79 2,736 se 4,05. north Dekota---- 58 1,953 e 162 87 =, 286 
Flori da ----== 411 19,522 165 5,160 om wt eee 58,185 629 10,586 1,330 29,696 
Georgia --..- - 455 20,738 72 1,665 269 WD tis th 11,779 90 1,381 263 5,217 
Téaho -----= cone OY 5,078 16 1 = we ee - 162 8,566 73 1,705 228 4,952 
Tllinois -... 1,050 55,361 638 18,475 1,219 36,542 a 78,850 1,048 17,619 1,617 42,543 
Indiana ---e-.- 684 27,386 223 3,559 74 23,003 i ttt eee | 188 6,670 90 2,419 as 3,779 
a 17,827 127 1,585 712 aT oe 13,006 68 1,055 1ee 3,321 
Kanses -------. 3&1 8, 866 95 914 479 70 on tte | 1,827 10 160 133 1,837 
Kentucky <cccee 351 12,221 110 1,622 305 a 19,602 91 1,794 254 5,640 
Loulsiangeeee-= 257 15,018 70 1,629 209 5,570 Sentaenicneinnins Rte 44,205 5306 5,211 1,002 20,679 
Maine --.a..<<= 140 5,227 1 1,172 168 ct 6,256 2 973 17 2,212 
Maryinndeeeecee 208 13,491 185 1,930 174 6,670 eaten a 1,682 57 s10 100 2,070 
ha setts ---725 36,183 698 11,096 575 18,326 vircinte-=---=--= 300 18,464 185 1,778 263 7,340 
wie conecee 676 27,805 368 9,015 sez 26,747 veshington---—--- 204 14,030 122 1,060 362 7,534 
Mlanesctecsmeee 429 19,818 138 2, 856 456 10,705 est Virginie---- 218 12,047 58 1,807 242 5,426 
™ Pi--== 200 6,857 20 Sse 186 2,235 tisconsin-------= 515 17,530 193 4,516 633 14,965 
IMSS = pa---e-- 598 28,213 247 5, 009 573 15,438 pouting ——ae 1,440, 8 68 8s 1,558 
| - - 149 P1607 Ue Seceennee 19,902 07S, 157 12,012 9226727 20,915 655,573 

—Bureau of the Census 

a, ——— a alae —— —— . = , = 
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. . lati Ass ¥ j > 3 age, 7x10. Published 15th. Fo 
Associations _ National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs., meee, Asner dan ee 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. culation (P.O.R.), (Swern), 4,094; (gros 
Housewares Mfrs. Assn., Palmer Nutional Assn. of Lace Curtain 4294 Rates— 
“eae ~ typ oe a <o 2 Times 1 Page 6 P: 1 
House, Chicago. Mfrs., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 1 $100.00 50. ; 
Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- National Retail Furniture Assn., 666 —_,5 75.00 45.00 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Color, $25; Bleed, 25%. 


Furniture World and Furniture Buyer 
P . and Decorator, 127 E. 3ist St., New Yo 
Publications Published by Towse Pub. Co. Est. 18 
, , : . Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Ty 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise ae. Texte’ Published Thursday. For 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] close Saturday. Agency discounts, 1 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statemer 
American Carpet and Upholstery Journal, Davison'’s Mattress and Upholstered Fur- 5.007: (gross), 5,734. tates— 
ispended for the duration niture Directory, 4 Franklin Ave., Ridge- Times 1 Page % Page % P: 
wood, N. J Published by Davison Pub 1 $ 90.00 $ 46.80 $ 
Appliance Journal, 447 Sutter St., San Co Est. 1912 Subscription, $4. Trim 6 75.60 42.60 4 
Francisco, Calif Established 1940 Sub- size, 5%4,x8 Type page, 4x6%. Published 13 63.60 40.80 20 
scription, $2. Trim size, 3% x11% Type May Forms close Mar. 10th. Agency 26 48.00 32.40 18 
page ix10 Published 5th Forms close discounts, none Circulation (Publisher's 52 42.00 25.20 16 
th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Statement), 302, (gross), 2,030. Rates—l Standard (red), $32; other colors, 
Rates page, $80; % page, $45; %4% page, $27.50 Bleed, 20° 
Time Page % Page rs 
165.00 $100.00 7 Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave., gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Ave., New 
130.00 80.00 52.5 New York. Published by T. A. Cawthra york. Published by Andrew Geyer, In 
110.00 70.00 $5.00 & Co., Inc. Est, 1901 Subscription, $2. st. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Color rate, $30; bleed rate, 20% : At a 7 rype page, — Pub- 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 5t! 
ished Ist ‘orms close 25t Agency forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
Buyer's Guide, The, 314 Anderson Bldg., discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's ta A.A 4. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 
Grand Rapids, Mich Published by Na- Statement), 4.503: (gross). 5.023 tes a My “108208 Ci ae a P 
; ‘ > 4 oo ao SEDC RL 2» SOUS, LS S), 9,Ve tate: 9.504; (gross), 10,896. Gift and art shops 
tonal Retail Furniture Agency Est. rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 34%: furn. and home furnishings, 10 
] Bubs sey annual, mie single 1 $150 00 $ 90 00 $ 50.00 jewelers, 15%; others, 41%. Rates 
copy, $3 ) rim size, 6x9. [Type page, 6 125.00 75.00 $2.50 Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
x7 % Published January and July. 12 100.00 60.00 33.34 1 $165.00 $ 94.00 $ 59.00 
Forms close 25th preceding Agency dis- Bleed pages, 10%. 6 137.00 80.00 50.00 
ouns. 10-0 anager on (Publisher's Decorative Furnisher Directory and 12 125.00 74.00 46.00 
wee. sere - Buyers’ Guide, 381 Fourth Ave., New Color $50; Bleed, 15% extra. 
2 Page ' a Be York. Published by T. A. Cawthra Co . 260 
$ 65.00 a7! $27.50 Ret «913 Price $0.50. Trim size, 3%x6 Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Directory, 260 
60.00 3! 25.00 Type page, 25¢x5 Published ‘Oct. Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 
Forms close Sept. 15th. Agency dis- Geyer Publications. Free to subscriber 
Chicage Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore counts, 15-2 Circulation (Pubiisher’s to The Gift and Art Buyer (monthly) 
Drive, Chicago. Published by American § Statement). 5.000 Rates- Trim size, 9x10. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
Publications, Inc. Est, 1933. Free (con- 1 Page b % Page lished annually. Agency discounts, 15-2 
trolled). Trim size, 13%x10. Type page, $60.00 37. $22.00 Rates—1 page, $155; % page, $94; 
%x1l2. Published quarterly (2 series of - - a 9225 N. Lak aa page, $72. 
ll issues and 2 series of 5 issues). Forms urniture Age, 2229 N. Lakewood Ave., . . 198 
close: Pre-market issue, 15 days preced- Chicago. Published by the H. 0. Reno Home Furnishing Blue Book, The. 11° 
ng; market opening issue, day preced- —_ rte by te Dang gg . FL Deblisned by ‘Achteam Mheeera Pub. Co 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- %!2e 10%x 2- ype page, 8%4xle. Pub-  <. . aN ion afme Type 
tion ‘Publisher's Statement) Mail lished 27th preceding. Forms close 15th. Est. 1918. Free. Trim size, —— Typ 
ubscribers—Fre« ) Pre-Market issues Agency discount, 15-0. N. I. A. A. state- page, 9x12. 1 es ~ em prece - 
(Spring and Summer) average 10,426 m request Circulation (ABC), uary. Forms close 10th  § S "Can a an thes 
Rates—Series of 11 issues: 1 page, $475; * 31, 1941, 5,315; (gross), 5,648. Fur- ing. Agency discounts, ark "Rates mene 
$330: % page, $230: series of 5 Niture Retailers, 68%; manufacturers, (Publisher's § tatement), o,° ar 
issues 1 page *; 75: 1 page $250 Ly, 10%: others, 22%. tates 1 page, $100; % page, $60; %4 page, > 
page, $150 ‘ asia ; — . Times 1 Page 4% Page % Page Color, rates on request. 
Color, $75; Bleed, $20 I $175.00 F100 00 $ 60.00 jzouse Furnishing Review, 1170 Broad- 
6 140.00 80.00 50.00 wav. New York Published by Haire 
China and Glass, Century Bide Pitts- 12 120.00 70.00 40.00 Publishing Co Est. 1892 Subscript 
b urgh Ae P —_— lishe d by a ary Color, $40; Bleed, $30. $2. Trim size. 9x12 Type page, 7% 
Cc v Subscriptic >~ rim size, 9x12. 2 , - a Published ith Forms close 9tt 
‘ype pag 7x10 Published monthly ee i. — , a, Sump, Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P 
Forms close 20th preceding \gency Grétttnese Dek he uoMsned oy Grant NT. A. A, statement on request. Cir 
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lation (ABC), 4,572; (gross), 5,632 if 
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» 
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21.f 
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rimes l Page 4, I 
, 9 


page 


discounts, 10° Rates Williams Pub. Co Est, 1921. Subscrip- 


SOM, 96. ori “a oxis ; Type pare’ tailers, 61%; wholesalers-e xporte rs, i 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close 5th 9 the 
. oe. : : 9 t¢nsstdasi.. Mmfgrs. and representatives. 27%; 0 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation ~~ aati 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,526 tates a % Rates (consecutive insertions): 
Times 1 Page % Pace i, De Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ime age 2 age ‘ 1 $225.00 $126.00 $ 72.00 
Oreckery & Glass Buyers’ Market Guide, 1 $ e000 $ 40.00 ef. 6 190.00 106.00 60.50 
1170 Broadway, New York. Published by < 53.00 +44 23 12 150.00 84.00 48.00 
Haire Publishing Co Est, 1934 Sub : 9.00 , 22.00 : Ye] EQ: e 5o% ; 
eription, $.25. Trim size, 5%x3%. Type Standard color, $17.50; bleed, 20° Color, $50; bleed, 15% 
ize, 5x2% Published Feb. 15th. Forms 
e Mar lst Agency discount, none 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,000 Rates l page S75 \ page $40; 
% page, $25 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 80.00 55.00 40.00 


] 75.00 50.00 35.00 


, 5 , House Furnishing Review Directory 

f Ss ” ) 
Loew etl —_s , A Ys00. “Batecrin: 1170 Broadw ay, “ Nec to — d A 
ti ® Trir ae - Haire Pub. Co. Ist. 18! rim sizé 
tion = Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ; ~ - 
x16 ‘ublished 10th ‘ Forms c tad r, oth 2X12. Type pag 7x10. ors . = 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation P ublished in conjunction with Oct : . 
; é “Sti ent) ’ of “House Furnishing Review.” Forms 
Creckery and Glass Journal, including ( (P ub lisher’s Statement), 5 087; Toss, close Sept. 29th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Pottery and Brass Salesman, 1170 Broad- : Dealers 61%: mfrs.. 14%: other. los s ‘ t a 
way, Ne w York Published by Haire me Rates N. IL. A. A. sti atement, furnished on, } 
Pub. Co Est. 1874 Subscription, $2 1” , 1 Page % Page % Page quest. See listing of House 1 ~ 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- $140.00 $ 72.50 5 teview” for circulation. Rates pag 
shed 2nd Forms close 24th preceding ) 120.00 67.50 $225; % page, $126; % page, $72 


Circulation (ABC), 2,868 (gross), 3,304, 2 100.00 60.00 33.7% Interior Decorators’ Handbook, 
Agency discounts 15-2 tetail dealers Color, $30: Bleed, 10% Fourth Ave New York. Publishe d by 
4y china and glass and the ir officials, job The Pottery and Brass Salesman, merged Clifford & Lawton. Est. 1935. Subser'| 
ers 19% manufacturers importers, with “Crockery and Glass Journal.” tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type pag 
manufacturers’ representatives, 4%; 73 Published Feb ist and Aug 
Rates as specified Furniture Manufacturer, 242 Madison ag close June ist and De st 
1 Page % Page 4 Page Ave., New York Published by Vincent Areneyv discounts 15% Circul T 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 48.00 Edwards Est 1879 Subscription. $2. (COAYD Jan 1942, 5.885; (gross), 7.005. 
115.00 64.00 37.00 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Pub- Rates j 
100.00 6.00 — 32.00 lished monthly Forms close last day Times 1 Page % Pag 
color, $50; bleed, 15 preceding month \gwency discounts 1 $145.00 $ 90.00 
' _ 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 9 110.00 65.00 
—— om rg vee ee 2.138; (gross) oe Manufacturers and Standard color. $50: Bleed, 10 
» ote. : ; ~ their employes, 7 industrial and man- 7 — 
lished by Clifford & Lawton, Inc. Est. yal training schools and instructors in Interiors, 11 E. 44th St.. New York 
1935 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 6x9 manual arts. libraries. 10% architects lished by Whitney Pub. Co. Est 
Type page, 5x7% Published 5th. Forms designers, draftsmen, interior decorators, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. _ 
ose 23rd Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir an misc gc Rates . page, 7x1 Published 10th i 
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ty ° Rates ‘olor 55 ) : 25° mie wholesalers, 7%; others, 19% 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Color, 955; Bleed, 25% Times 1 Page % Pa 
l $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 Furniture South, 135 S. Hamilton St 1 $165.00 $ 97.50 
115.00 65.00 10.00 High Point. N. C P ‘ublished by W. B 6 130.00 75.00 
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National Furniture Review, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. Published by Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Assn. Sst. 1927. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist of month. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (ABC), 5,973; (gross), 
6,886. Retail home furnishings store ex- 


ecutives, 96%; misc., 4%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 82.50 45.00 
2 120.00 75.00 41.25 


12 
Red or green, $25; Bleed, $20. 


National Housewares Directory, 1355 
Market St., San Francisco. Published by 
Associated Pot & Kettle Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2.50 copy. 
Free to major buyers. Trim size, 7%x 
10% Type page, 5%x9. Published an- 
nually Jan. 15th. Forms close Dec. 31. 
Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Swern), 3,500; (gross), 4,000. Rates 
1 page, $90; % page, $55; 4% page, $35. 
Color, $30; Bleed, 10%. 


Retailing-Home Furnishings, 8 E. 13th 
St. New York. Published by Fairchild 
Publications. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 1054x165. Published Mon- 
day Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discount, 15-0 Circulation, (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,780 (gross), 16,559. Rates 

1 line, 45 cents; 2,000 lines, 34 cents; 
5,000 lines, 31 cents. 


Rug Profits, 386 4th Ave., New York. 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 
1928 Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(CCA), Dec., 1941, 10,620; (gross), 11,005, 
Floor covering retail outlets and job- 
bers, 94%; others, 6%. Member NBPA 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
6 137.50 77.00 44.00 
125.00 70.00 40.060 


12 
Color (red), $50. 


Texas-Southwest Furniture News, 1521 
Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. Published 
by Retail Furniture Ass'n of Texas. Est. 
1927 Free controlled. Type size, 74x10. 


Published quarterly, Mar., June, Sept., 
Dec. Forms close 19th month issue. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,311: (gross), 1,380. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
4 45.00 27.00 


Bleed rate, 10%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Upholstering, 373 Fourth Ave. New 
York. Published by Clifford & Lawton, 
Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
15th. Forms close 9th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 


Color rate, 25%; 


1942, 3,495; (gross), 4,053. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 
6 95.00 53.00 32.00 
12 85.00 47.00 28.00 


Colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by Lumber Buy- 
ers Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discount 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 957; 


(gross), 3,100. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $112.00 $ 56.00 $ 37.00 
6 93.00 50.00 31.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 


Colors $30: Bleed, 15% 


Venetian Blind News, 120 St. Louis Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Published by Tom 
Murray. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7% 
Published 20th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Creulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,100; (gross), 3,095. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 12.50 
12 40.00 22.50 11.50 


Color, $15; Bleed, $2. 


Wallpaper, 41 Union Square, New York 
Published by Wallpaper Magazine, Inc 
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Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 52.25 28.25 
12 90.00 49.50 27.00 


Color rates on request. 

Western Home Furnisher, formerly West- 
ern Furniture Retailing, 304 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cirecu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), Dec. 31, 


1941, 1,973; (gross), 3,383. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \%4 Page 
$125.00 $ 67.50 $ 36.50 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 


Color, $25; Bleed, 10%. 
Wood Products, 

(See Woop-WorRKING. ) 

CANADA 

Furniture and Furnishings, 347 Adelaide 
St., W., Toronto. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 6th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation. (Publisher’s Statement), 1,800 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.25 


Standard color (red), $25; Bleed, 15% 
Gift Buyer, The—Incorporating Pottery, 
Glass, Housefurnishings and Toys, 
King St., E. Toronto. Published by Cur- 
rent Publications, Ltd. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%4x8%4. Published 20th preceding 
Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-0 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1.932; (gross), 2,393. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 26.00 $ 18.00 
6 35.00 22.00 15.00 

12 30.00 18.00 12.00 
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Gas 








natural and 
serv- 


1941 the 


ndustry was 


At the close of 
manutactured gas 
ine 18.618.000 © 


istomers, an increase 


of 627.000 over 1940 

There are 8,720 towns and cities 
with an aggregate population of 85,- 
000,000 now enjoying gas service. Of 
the total (18,618,000) receiving gas 
service 10,430,000 are served by the 


manufactured gas industry and 8,188,- 
000 by natural gas companies. 

Revenue for the entire industry, ac- 
cording to Gas Age, totaled $909,441,- 
000 in 1941, a gain of 4.3 per cent over 
1940. Natural gas companies grossed 
$522,053,000, an increase of 6 per cent, 

revenues of the manufactured 
companies were $387,388,000, a 
2.2 per cent, 


while 
gas 
gain of 
Manufactured Gas 

Sales of manufactured gas in 1941 
for domestic uses, such as cooking, re- 
frigeration, house heating, water heat- 


a 


ing, etc., amounted to 264,893,000,000 
cubic feet, a decrease of 2.7 per cent 
since 1940. House heating sales regis- 


tered a loss of 2.8 per cent. Sales for 
industrial and commercial purposes 
rose from 119,624,000,000 cubic feet in 
1940 to 137,413,000,000 cubic feet in 
1941, an increase of 28 per cent. 


Natural Gas 


Sales of natural gas for domestic 
purposes fell to 417,216,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1941. Sales for industrial pur- 
poses rose from 716,668,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1940 to 851,635,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1941, an increase of 18.8 per 
cent. 


Preliminary estimates, according to 
Gas Age, indicate that the total pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1941, includ- 
ing amounts used in the manufacture 
of carbon black and for field purposes 
reached approximately 3 trillion cubic 
feet. Approximately 204 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas were used for gen- 
erating electric power in 1941. 
Appliance Sales 

Shipments of gas appliances used for 
the four big domestic jobs—cooking, 
water heating, house heating and re- 


frigerators—registered healthy in- 
creases over 1940. 
Shipments of gas ranges for 1941 


were 2,400,000 units, a gain of 38 per 
cent over 1940. This figure was the 
highest in the history of the industry. 

Shipments of gas-fired water heaters 
for 1941 numbered 750,000, a gain of 
50 per cent over 1940. 

The 2,000,000th gas refrigerator was 
manufactured by Servel in 1941. No 
other figures are available for gas re- 
frigerators, manufacture and sale of 
Which have been hard hit by the war. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
New highs were reached in 1941 in 
marketed production of LP-Gas for all 
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(See also Chemical Process Industries; Oil, Petroleum) 








Gas Companies in United States, 1941 


By-Product 


Coke Oven Plants Num! 
Butane - Holding of Cit 
Manu and Owned Not und and Tow 
factured Natural Propane Combined \ Owned by Operat- Serv 
Gas (jas Gas Gas GasCo Gas Co ing with ¢ 
Alabama ; 5 1 1 6 4 
Arizona l 5 2 1 2 
Arkansa 1 15 ! 11 
California 6 6 4 2 5 
( yrado 3 u 1 l 1 44 
( necticut 13 1 l 79 
Delaware 13 2 
Distr of ¢ mbia 2 ] 
Florida 16 1 l I 4 
Georgia 4 ! 2 1 34 
Idaho , 
Illinois 7 17 ; 7 3 6 15 372 
Indiana ba a3 4 3 3 217 
lowa 10 9 2 6 2 120 
Kansas 56 l 1 402 
Kentucky 32 2 I 1 137 
Louisiana 82 1 162 
Maine 7 l 1 21 
Maryland 9 l I 2 1 114 
Massachusetts 47 1 4 10 219 
Michigan 12 6 I ; 6 1 264 
Minnesota 4 7 $ ; 5 2 70 
Mississippi 10 59 
Missourt 2 24 l ) l I 1 182 
Montana 1! 1 61 
Nebraska l 13 2 2 1 154 
Nevada 1 1 , 3 
New Hampshire 9 23 
New Jersey 10 2 1 l l 165 4166 
New Mexico 7 I 28 
New York 13 th) ! 11 > 3 $2 83 
North Carolina 12 1 1 60 
North Dakota ; l 19 
Ohio 5 7 2 11 1 740 
Oklahoma 83 314 
Oregon 2 7 1 Wh 
Pennsylvania 38 79 2 2 12 7 1222 
Rhode Island 5 l ! 22 
South Carolina 6 2 1 l 15 
South Dakota - i) 1 1 28 
Tennessee 1 5 4 1 9 
Texas 78 1 2 3 75! 
Utah 1 l Z1 
Vermont 6 12 
Virginia 13 2 ; 2 60 
Washington 6 ] 6 43 
West Virginia ; 43 ; + 395 
Wisconsin 21 ; 4 l 167 
Wvyoming 11 
Hawaii 2 2 
Philippine Islands 1 s 
Puerto Rico 2 ; 
Total 116 714 63 70 27 s 121 8720 
-] 
‘“ANADA 
Alberta 10 30 
British Columbia ; l l a) 
Manitoba 2 1 2 
New Brunswick l 1 12 
Nova Scotia I 1 1 
Ontario 13 15 1 1 2 2 16 
Quebec 3 l l 16 
Saskatchewar 1 1 
Total 23 28 1 l 2 4 31 
* Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas. ' 
Gas ge 





types of uses in spite of the difficulty 
in obtaining materials for new installa- 
tions, curtailment of sales activities 
and restrictions on appliance financing. 
There was a phenomenal increase in 
industrial uses of LP-Gas for war pro- 
duction. 

According to LP-Gas magazine the 
number of homes using “bottled gas” 
at the end of 1941 was 1,645,000, an in- 
crease of 520,000 over 1940. 

Distribution of this gas is handled 
by three classes of dealers which func- 
tion as tiny utility companies, except 
that they do not have an enclosed 
franchise. By far the most numerous 
group of these dealers are those who 
buy from bulk distributors of liquefied 
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petroleum gas. It is this class of dealer 
which promoted the business and still 
sells the distributors who operate big 
bulk storage stations and buy in tank 
car quantities from refineries. 

The most publicized group of deal- 
ers are the specialized branch offices 


owned by five or six big petroleum com- 
panies. They sell a portion of their 
output of Butane and Propane direct 
to consumers through their chains of 
liquefied petroleum gas offices, |! ~and- 
ing the gas with their own names. 
Examples of this type of dealers are, 
“Philgas,” Phillips Petroleum ©0m- 
pany; “Shellane,” The Shell Company: 
“Pyrofax,” Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration; “Essotane,” Standar’ Oil 
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The Manufactured Gas Industry in 


1941 
1941 % Gain 
Customers (000) Over 1940 
lomestic ... 4,608 2.2 
| ise Heating ...... 361 18.4 
Commercial ....... 418 1.2 
Industrial ae 33 5.7* 
Miscellaneous . sobeeeee 10 an 
ME GkeutneéuGs-dawr ed 10,430 2.6 
Sou (MCF) 
mestic 198,287 0.2* 
| ise Heating 3 66,606 2.8° 
Commercial ............ 57,947 0.7* 
Pn, i viueeseueess 79,466 28.7 
) cellaneous ; ; 2.621 - 
Total ai oeeee 404,927 3.9 
venue (Dollars) 
iomestic i $259,168 0.4 
House Heating 13,259 0.0 
Commercial $9,640 2.2 
Industrial : . 33,733 22.0 
Miscellaneous . , 1,588 ° 
Total TTT ... $387,388 2.2 
* Loss. 





Company of New Jersey; “Bu-Gas,” 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

A recent survey of the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior, shows marketed production 
of LP-Gas to have been 462,852,000 
gallons in 1941, a 48 per cent increase 
over 1940. Sales of LP-Gas for domes- 
tic uses were 221,880,000 gallons, a 
65.5 per cent increase, while gas man- 
ufacturing companies purchased 46.1 
per cent more in 1941 than they did in 
1940 for mixture with their manufac- 
tured gas and for distribution through 
their lines to consumers. 

Deliveries of LP-Gas as an industrial 
fuel registered a 41 per cent increase 
in 1941. Sales of LP-Gas to manufac- 
tured-gas companies and to chemical 
manufacturers showed 25 and 28 per 
cent gains respectively. Demand for 
LP-Gas as internal combustion engine 
fuel was 24 per cent above 1940. 

There has been a decided trend to- 
wards the bulk handling of LP-Gas in 
tank cars and tank trucks. Bulk ship- 
ments in 1941 amounted to 373,160,000 
gallons, or 81 per cent of total deliver- 
ies. Cylinder shipments, limited large- 
ly to the domestic trade, totaled 89,683,- 
000 gallons; 96 per cent of these sales 
(as against 97 per cent in 1940) were 
credited to the domestic market. 


Trends 


The gas industry is taking a leading 
part in supplying the tremendous in- 
dustrial heating needs of factories and 
mills producing the thousands of parts 
for equipment and machines necessary 
to the war program. From hardening 
the small and intricate parts of ma- 


chine guns to the final heat treatment 
of the largest guns specially designed 
fas turnaces are speeding production 
at an ever increasing pace. 


In the navy yards, some of the larg- 
est lustrial furnaces ever built are 


annesiing fully assembled gun turrets 
With as. Equipment which has been 
developed for peace-time uses during 
the | decade through cooperative re- 
sear 


ind engineering by gas utilities 
and |-ading equipment manufacturers 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Gas / ssociation is rapidly being put to 


work speed up production in war in- 
dustr)»s 


IND 


Associations 


American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 

Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

The following literature is available 
from Gas Age: 

Detailed Case Study of a Mixed Gas 

Company 

A comprehensive study of history, 
growth, organization, operation, prob- 
lems met and overcome, etc., of Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. 
Detailed Case Study of a Combination 

Gas and Electric Company 

A comprehensive study of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. 

Detailed Case Studies of Natural Gas 

Companies 

A comprehensive study of the Okla- 
home Natural Gas Company. 





Natural Gas Industry in 1941 


1941 % Gain 
Customers (000) Over 1940 
Domestic (incl. House 
PA 7,565 4.9 
ee 574 1.6 
ERUGTEE wcccccccsesece 49 4.3 
WE. caeechenne ke teaeeun 8,188 4.7 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (incl. House 
SED nveacécecceud 417,216 0.6% 
COOMMMONGERE  6ccccccsecee 127,975 4.4 
DEE pawsesace .. 851,635 18.8 
Electric Generation .... 203,510 11.2 
Total Ind. and Elec. 
CS, nike ck vcenee 1,055,145 17.3 
.,. eer r .1,600,336 11.0 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (incl. House 
SEOORGED: 5 cniviceewes . $280,971 0.7* 
Commercial . sie aaciacts 57,083 2.1 
Industrial and Elec. 
Ceneration rakes 182,999 19.7 
Total $522,053 6.0 
*Loss. 





A comprehensive study of the Lone 
Star Gas System. 

A comprehensive study of the Gas 
Service Company Group. 

Gas at Work for Victory—a survey 
of the war-time accomplishments of gas 
fuel presented in the July 16th issue of 
Gas Age. 

Gas Industry's Statistics and Develop- 

ment for 1941 

As presented annually in January by 
Gas Age in its annual Review and 
Forecast Number. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl., New 
York. Published by American Gas Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. N.IA.A. 
Statement on request. Cash discounts, 
2%. Circulation (ABC), 1,815; (gross), 
2,139, Gas companies and executives, 
31%; supts., engineers and mers., 44%; 
employes, 5%; mfrs., 6%; others, 14% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $100.00 


% Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10. 
Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
°5th preceding. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-0. Member 


A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 3,404; (gross), 
3.950. Liquefied petroleum gas distrib- 
utors and appliance dealers, 60%; mers., 
19%; fuel producers, 9%; others, 12%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25. 

Gas. 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published by Western Business Papers, 
Inc Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Member A.B.P. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
3.628; (gross), 4,019. Gas companies and 


executives, 33%; supts.. engineers and 
mers., 26%; employes, 23%; mfrs., 11%: 
others, 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
12 110.00 65.00 45.00 
Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St.. New York. Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 


1883. Subscription, $3. 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Published alter- 
nate Thurs. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, none. Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC), 4,902; (gross), 5,660. 
Gas companies and their general offi- 
cials, 28%; supts., engineers and mers., 
29%; other employes, 28%: mfrs., 6%; 
others, 9%. Rates— 


Trim size, 84x 
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Times 1 Page \% Page ¥% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 60.00 

6 128.00 76.00 40.00 
13 116.00 64.00 38.00 
26 100.90 00 32.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $20. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th 
St.. New York. Published by Robbins 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- 


er’s Statement), Dec., 1941, 6,515; gross, 

7006. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 145.00 85.00 56.00 
12 120.00 73.00 54.00 


Color, $50; spread, $75; bleed, $30; no 
bleed charge when color is used. 
Handbook Butane-Propane Gases, 1709 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by Western Business Papers, Inc. Est. 
1932. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every 3 years. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
statement), 7,000. Rates per page—$150; 
2 pages, $125; 4 pages, $90; 8 pages, $80; 
16 pages, $70. 

Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St.. New York. 


Published by Robbins Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. 


Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), Dec. 31, 1941, 11,245; gross 
11,651. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 130.00 80.00 45.0€ 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Color, $50; spread, $85; bleed, $30; n 
bleed charge when color is used. 
LP-Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, 1.50. Trim size, 8% x115% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
877: gross, 2.500. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $165.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 130.00 100.00 56.00 
12 100.00 85.00 50.00 
Standard color (red) rate, $35; bleed 


rate, $20. 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 
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The principal grain crops of the 
United States average over five million 
bushels annually, with corn accounting 
for almost one-half. Other grains in 
millions of bushels: Wheat, 708; oats, 
870; barley, 276; rice, 52; rye, 39; flax- 
seed, 20; buckwheat, 6; grain sorghums, 
83; alfalfa seed, 1.4; clover seed, 3.4; 
timothy seed, 1.4; lespedeza (lbs.), 139; 
beans (100-lb.), bags, 13.9; soybeans, 
87.4. 

The average annual value of these 
grains is in excess of one billion dol- 
lars, but in 1941 the sum was $1,261,- 


778,000, with the first half of 1942 
showing a further increase. The 1941 


figures: Wheat, $702,039,000; rye, $13,- 
415,000; corn, $351,271,000; oats, $84,- 
951,000; barley, $56,027,000; soybeans, 
$113,305,000; hay, $79,760,000. These 
are cash values, of grains 
consumed on farms. 


exclusive 


Country Grain Elevators 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa. 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
rs and mixers for grinding and mix- 

¢ farmers’ grain and manufacturing 

ivate brand feeds. 

Country elevators range in size from 

,000 to 100,000 bu. capacity and are 

ilt of wood, cribbed or studded, and 

rered with corrugated steel, or are 
concrete construction. Power is usu- 
electric motors on 
dividual] drives. Some diesel and oil 
wines are used with an increasing 

umber of diesels being installed. A 

rpical country elevator is equipped 

ith one or more elevator legs of rub- 

r belt and bucket type, three to 15 
iotors of from five to 75 h.p., power 
ransmission, scales, cleaner, sheller, 
ruck dump, and feed grinding and 
mixing equipment. 
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Country Grain Elevators 


Sales 
No $( 000) 
Alabama . l ° 
\rizona 
Arkansas i 
California 7 2,924 
Colorado 147 9,126 
Connecticut ; : 
Delaware 1 ° 
Dist. of Col ‘ ‘ 
Florida 2 a 
Georgia as 
Idaho 123 10,689 
Iliinois 1,073 141,814 
Indiana 104 35,898 
lowa 703 61,879 
Kansas 1,189 78,42: 
Kentucky 8 . 
Louisiana l ° 
Maine 
Maryland 11 ° 
Massachusetts ' 
Michigan 245 28,564 
Minnesota 740 65,364 
Mississippi : 
Missouri 199 16,759 
Montana 179 21,952 
Nebraska 661 35.512 
Nevada 2 ° 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 7 
New Mexico 12 1,610 
New York S 1,147 
North Carolina 1 ° 
North Dakota 1,101 17,366 
Ohio 368 10.850 
Oklahoma 137 30.759 
Oregon 24 » 053 
Pennsylvania 10 749 
Rhode Island : 
South Carolina ; 
South Dakota 601 24,578 
Tennessee 10 * 
Texas 247 15,155 
Utah 6 * 
Vermont : 
Virginia 4 ° 
Washington 185 16,832 
West Virginia 5 . 
Wisconsin 44 4.129 
Wyoming 11 578 
7. = 4 070 $702,396 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure 


1939 Census of Business 





Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

















A total of 431 other wholesale dea 
ers specialize in growing, selectin 
cleaning, testing and packing field a 
grass seeds. 

There are 114 designers and contra: 
tors specializing in the design and con- 
struction of grain elevators of vari 
types, Grain & Feed Journals report 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, wel] 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 
numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99,- 
240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
1937. 

An additional large sum, $90,197,000, 
represents the value of feeds made as 
secondary products in other industries. 
Of $434,653,000 accounted for, $218,- 
769,000 was made chiefly from milled 
grain, and $200,051,000 chiefly from in- 
gredients other than grain. Dog and 
cat food was the largest single item of 
production for the latter, $33,268,000, 
the amount being 726,249,000 pounds. 
The value of canned dog and cat food 
was $22,749,000, and of dog biscuit, 
$4,007,600. 

Mineral feeds accounted for $7,750,- 
000 and alfalfa meal, $8,083,000, the 
quantities being 307,700 and 419,100 
tons, respectively. 

There were 72 establishments en- 
gaged in rice cleaning and polishing in 
1939, the value of their products de- 
clining 9.6 per cent to $42,363,350, but 
the value added by manufacture jump- 
ing 6.5 per cent to $8,560,700. 

Manufacturers of feed spent $4,809,- 
700 in 1939 for plant and equipment, 
while rice cleaning establishments 
spent $319,600. 


Exports, Imports 


Though the export market for agri 
cultural products was generally « 
pressed in 1940 as a result of the 
exports of corn increased from 
802,000 to $25,657,000. Wheat, on the 
other hand, took a nosedive from iy 
815,000 to $11,206,000. The value o! 
wheat flour increased from $16,950.00 
to $21,485,000, though only two-th rcs 


var, 


eiV. 


of this was milled wholly from U. >»: 
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GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





same as in 1939, $6,000,000, but im- 
ports of oats increased from $1,506,000 
to $4,465,000. Total exports of grains 
and preparations amounted to $76,365,- 
000, imports, $14,416,000. 


Flour Milling 


So unpredictable are the combined 
demands of the United Nations on the 
United States for wheat flour and other 
milled products that it is impossible to 
forecast production during the 1942-43 
crop years and for subsequent periods. 
At present production of commercial 
wheat flour milled in the United States 
approximates 110,000,000 barrels of 
196 lbs. each. Some trade observers 
now say that because of war export 
demand the production figure may 
mount to almost 200,000,000 barrels 
per year. 

At the same time the feed manufac- 
turing branch of the milling industry 
is being called upon for vast extra ton- 
nages of mixed feed to produce the 
milk, meat and eggs which the United 
States is forced to ship abroad. 

Aside from the increase in produc- 
tion the outstanding characteristic of 
the flour milling industry is the rap- 
idly accelerating production of “en- 
riched flour.” 

By 1943 the U. S. flour milling indus- 
try will be producing enriched flour 
according to Federal standards pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration and the Food and Drug 
Administration and endorsed by the 
nation’s leading nutritionists serving 
on the National Defense Council at the 
rate of 60,000,000 barrels per year. 

By July 1, 1942, the industry’s rate 
of production on enriched flour was 
about 40,000,000 barrels, representing 
over half of the total output of “fam- 
ily” flour. (Commercial bakeries en- 
rich their bread with high vitamin 
yeast, etc., but household or family 
flour is being enriched at the mill.) 

The “Food for Victory” program of 
the National Defense Council includes 
ever increasing emphasis on a widen- 
ing use of enriched flour to keep Amer- 
ica strong. The official standard and 
definition for enriched flour issued by 
F.D.A. provides that the product con- 
form to the standard and definition for 
white flour and in addition must con- 
tain in each pound not less than 1.66 
milligrams and not more than 2.5 milli- 
grams of vitamin B1; not less than 6 
milligrams and not more than 24 milli- 


grams of Niacin, or Niacin Amide; 
and not less than 6 milligrams and not 
more than 24 milligrams of iron. 


Effective in 1943, each pound must 
also contain not less than 1.2 and not 
more ian 1.8 milligrams of riboflavin. 

The first State to make flour enrich- 


ment iandatory—that is, to make ille- 
gal th. sale of any flour in the State 
unless the flour is enriched—was South 
Carolia. The effective date of that 
law wis August 1, 1942. 


INDU 





Flour Production in 1941 



































| | Average Average Averege | 

Production daily pounds pounds 

Average Wheat 24-hour of wheat | of offal | 

State number ground Wheat-flour offel capacity in per per 

of (bushels) (barrels) (pounds ) wheat-flour | barrel barrel } 

mills (barrels) | of flour / of flour | 

United States..../ 1,096 482,359,240 |105,992,210/8,331,517,851; 579,657 273.0 78.6 | 

a 78 73,987,894 | 16,276,497 /|1,275,422,307 81,613 272.7 78.4 | 

New York....... 31 61,488,420 | 13,566,271 /1,055,970,048 54,885 271.9 77.3 

Minnesota...... 46 51,196,835 | 11,244,203| 894,363,779 63,444 273.2 79.5 } 

Missouri....... 63 41,488,069 9,134,733} 707,509,555 50,238 272.5 77.5 

TOERS. cccccccce 36 28,407 ,852 6,249,120) 489,286,008 38,360 272.8 78.3 
Tllinois....... 39 24,486,544 5,411,326; 414,463,191 33,120 271.5 76.6 
Washington..... 23 22,177,008 5,042,644) 357,228,302 25,137 263.9 70.3 
Oklahoma,...... 32 20,613,235 4,541,346) 357,333,730 21,392 272.3 78.7 
OBL. .ceccesees 80 20,171,813 4,391,782; 346,531,914 24,417 275.6 78.9 
Oregon........ | 19 14,572 ,487 3,292,687! 235,090,884 14,615 265.5 71.4 

Nebraska....... | 39 14,426,067 3,139,415/ 255 ,512 ,674 14,999 275.7 91.4 } 

Indiana........ 55 10,715,997 2,298,431; 193,416,322 16,968 279.7 84,2 

TOWMecccccccece ll 10,491,204 2,280,545; 190,585,514 9,198 276.0 83.6 | 

California..... 12 10,182,301 2,271,525; 175,901,795 9,280 269.0 77.4 | 
Tennessee...... 51 9,574,269 2,018,066; 178,018,517 12,646 284.7 88.2 
Virginia....... 78 7,821,374 1,679,357; 139,396,168 12,516 279.4 83.0 

Kentucky....... 60 7,605,404 1,632,839| 137,985,937 11,706 279.5 84.4 

Michigan....... 39 7,206,538 1,549,790} 127,724,102 9,903 279.0 62.4 | 
Utab.wcccsceees 23 5,542,995 1,249,526 91,839,756 6,884 266.2 73.5 
North Dakota. :. 13 5,702,030 1,237,475; 105,036,775 9,877 276.5 84.9 
Montana........ 17 5,142,089 1,152,244 82 ,772 ,462 9,299 267.8 71.8 
Colorado,...... 22 5,095,300 1,125,039; 87,294,127 8,061 271.7 77.6 
Pennsylvania... 92 5,255,040 1,111,868] 96,516,287 10,356 283.5 86.8 
North Carolina. 36 4,559,602 976,731 81,735,707 7,339 280.1 83.7 
Wisconsin...... 8 4,491,599 967,706 79,237,375 4,019 278.5 81.9 
ITdaho......ee0e 18 2,529,952 560,179 42 ,536,082 4,765 271.0 75.9 
Maryland...... ° 24 1,423,652 302 ,815 25,415,356 3,761 262.1 @3,9 
Georgia........ 6 1,152,368 250,344 20,058,318 1,906 276.2 80,1 
South Carolina. 6 572 ,338 120,850 10,604,400 925 284.4 87.7 
Wyoming........ 4 | 454,555 100,268 7,664,554 720 272.0 76.4 
West Virginia.. 10 389,183 81,823 7,279,994 1,375 285.4 89.0 
Other States 1/ 25 | 3,416,426 734,767 61,995 ,563 5,933 279.0 84.4 











1/Incluies Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; Arkansas, 1; Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 3; New Mexico, 3; and South Dakota, 3. 





Rureau of the Census 

During the calendar year of 1941 : (000) 
fl ills i he B ‘ Wheat and prepared flours: 

our mills reporting to the Bureau of Total barrels .............. 111,368 
Census of the United States Depart- oak ES hed ch og Gun we eeu $458,498 

x ’ White flour, for sale as such: 
ment of Commerce produced 105,992,- PE shivbtebhy< xen aceeds 95,891 
9 P le P 7 . 0 re eee ae $389,028 
210 barrels of flour and 4,165,758 tons Blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
of millfeed—representing a gain in and other prepared flours 

. é > — P . . (made in this industry): 
flour output of 3 per cent above the oy ~ edie 9.896 
preceding year. Total value $47,608 
’ Blended, plain: 

For each of the last six calendar Barrels ore 402 
years commercial flour production has a... OT $1,65; 
increased by at least 1,000,000 barrels EE as sinwsnkon de a 
over the preceding year. Flour produc- Self-ricing: $14,351 
tion and per capita consumption of Barrels ec ae 5,394 

ee i i a ee ree $24,895 
flour are steadily . ERCECRSING. The Other prepared flours (biscuit, 
great amount of official publicity which cake, doughnut, pancake, 
~ d ‘ : : te.): 
is being given to enriched flour is ex- Barrels es Se Se eee 717 
pected to stimulate this trend. bi... ee ee eee $6,705 
és heres = Semolina flour: 

Kansas still is the leading flour pro- oS ee rer ores 3,393 

: aS etal = bed nonce eee CLE ee Te $12,880 
ducing State, with New York second Graham and whole-wheat flour: 
and Minnesota third; the respective mw eer rrr tre 2,187 
percentages for these three States are Rye ad $5,080 
15, 13 and 10. Buffalo is the greatest Barrels anaes ie 

° ° ° Be cavescces 3,949 
flour producing center. Minneapolis Buckwheat flour: 
has been trailing Buffalo for several —— tree eees tees Ss 
_ 866800060606 666660606686666600 doe 
years. Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures soybean, etc.): 

7 esas r | Se 36,042 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, See $966 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a yee Seem: 20.381 

° ) | See a ee 2 2 + 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The | ge poReduentgtaaiaa ay 732 
value added by manufacture was $143,- Corn products (other than cereal 

Mt “wighe preparations and corn grits and 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage hominy for human consumption): 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried Flour: 

Barrels (200 pounds) ...... 317 
personnel, 5,548. MEE: Si.4-Kebuewn mrss xs $908 
Production was divided as follows in Meal: a 
1939: Barrels (200 pounds) : 7,073 

. WE sncedatene ve bea ..- $22,596 
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GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 








Corn grits and flakes for brew- 
ers’ use 
Tons ( 2,000 pounds) 201 
Value . i $5,410 
Other corn products 
Pounds : 5,482 
Value ; $80 
Bran and middlings 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 4,499 
Value : $91,896 
Feed, screenings, etc 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 2,042 
Value ee $48,675 
The Census of Manufactures also 
reported 70 manufacturers of cereal 
preparations valued at $119,393,000, a 
decline of 20.9 per cent from 1937. 
Breakfast foods accounted for $103,- 
471,600. The ready-to-serve variety 


was valued at $67,065,000, that to be 
cooked before serving, $36,406,500. The 
declines from 1937 were 8 and 7 per 
cent, respectively. 

In addition, 78 establishments were 
reported in the field of blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour. 
Their products were valued at $17,894,- 
300, no comparable figures being avail- 


able. 





Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 
Flour and other grain mill products in- 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250; blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 


Grain & Feed Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
ago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Southeastern Millers’ Association, U. 
S. Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


GRAIN AND FEED 
Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St... 
Portland, Ore. Published by Commercial 
Review, Ine Est. 1890. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10\ 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Monday 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 985 Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 22.50 $ 12.50 
13 27.50 17.31 9.71 
26 21.92 12.12 6.92 
52 18.40 10.38 5.77 
Daily Market Record, 323 S. Third St 
Minneapolis, Minn Est. 1880 Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
daily except Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 2 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
th 80.00 45.00 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 2? 00 
Al) 60.00 "5.00 18.00 
Farmers Elevator Guide, 1011 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn Published 
by James CC. Walker Est. 1905 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7 5/6x10% Published 15th Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4.300. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 38.50 $ 22.50 
3 64.35 37.55 21.45 
n 62.70 36.60 20.90 
12 59 40 34.65 19.80 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 15% 
Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St.. Minneapolis 
Published by the Miller Pub. Co st 
1929. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 10%x 


Published Sat 
Tuesday Agency 
Circulation (Publisher's 


15. Type page, 9%x13% 
urday Forms 
discounts, 15-0 


close 


Statement), paid, 6,110; free (controlled), 
11,581. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Fage 
$120.00 $ 66.00 $ 36.50 
12 110.00 61.00 33.50 
°6 103.00 55.00 30.00 
52 91.00 49.00 27.50 
Grain, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Published by Dean M. Clark Est. 1936 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x1ll%& 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
1.191; gross, 2,480. Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
é 80.00 50.00 27.50 
12 70.00 45.00 25.00 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 327 


S. La Salle St., Chicago. Published by 
Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 
Ine Est. 1898 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 10 
days previous Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6,088; gross, 6,343 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 67.50 37.50 
24 120.00 62.00 32.50 


Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 S. Third 
Man- 


St.. Minneapolis Published by 
ager Pub. Co Est. 1911 Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 11%x9 Type page. 10x 
7% Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,722. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 74.75 $ 46.00 28.75 
6 63.25 38.00 24.75 
12 57.50 34.50 23.00 
National Grain Journal, 411 Nat'l Bide., 
Minneapolis, Minn Published by Grain 
Trade Pub. Co Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$1 Type page, 74x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 22 50 
1? 75.00 40.00 20.00 
Rice News, P. O. Box 842, Lake Charles, 
La Published by American Press Co., 
Inc Est. 1933 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x9% Pub- 
lished 25th Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 43.00 $ 22.00 
6 77.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.00 18.00 
Rice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet St... 
New Orleans, La Published by Fort 
Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 6%x9% Published 25th Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 
" 90.00 54.00 28.80 
12 85.06 51.00 27.20 
FLOUR 
American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 


cago. Published by National Miller Pub- 
lications, Inc Est. 1873 Subscription. 
$1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. 


Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 6.923; 
(gross), 8,153. Mills and owners, 56%: 
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superintendents and head millers, 1 


engineers and chemists, 15%: ot} 

16%. Rates— 

Times li Page % Page %?P 

$195.00 $115.00 $75 

6 175.00 105.00 65 
12 160.00 $0.00 55 

Standard color (red), $50; bleed, 

extra 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog, 
S. Wells St., Chicago Published 
tional Miller Publications, Inc. Est 


For flour, feed and cereal mill execut 


9x12. Type page, 
Published every 3 years—next issue 
Forms close May Ist. 
lisher’s Statement), 12,000. 
$260; 2 pages, $405; 4 pages, 
tional pages, $135 per page. 


Free. Trim size, 


Rates—1 | 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St 


by 


1944 


Circulation (1 : 


$675; addi- 


Wi) 


waukee, Wis. Published by Editorial 
Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 5,294 net; 


gross Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
$ 85.00 $ 46.25 $ o5 
6 77.50 42.50 3.95 
2 70.00 38.75 21.25 
Color, $20 per page. 
Feed Bag, Annual Red Book, 741 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
hy Editorial Service Co.. Inc. Type page, 
7x10. Published November. Forms closs 
October 1 Agency discounts 15-2 
Rates—1 page, $120; 2 or 3 pages, per 
page, $110; 4 or more pages, per page, 
$100; % page, $65: 4 page, $35 
Standard color, $30: bleed, 10% extra 
Flour & Feed, 407 E. Micnigan St., Mil- 
waukee Published by Flour & Feed 
Pub. Co Est 1899 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8x12. Type page, 74x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $20 
Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Miller 
Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
size, 10%x13% Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $35.00 
13 100.00 60.00 30.80 
26 90.00 50.00 26.00 
52 80.00 45.00 24.00 
The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St. 
Minneapolis Published by Miller Pub 
Co. Est. 1873 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,775 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 
26 110.00 60.00 33.08 
§2 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo Published by 
Sosland Press. Est. 1922 Subscription, 
$2 Type page, 9%x11% Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
13 135.00 72.00 7 §0 
26 105.00 57.50 1.90 
52 75.00 40.00 1.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $10 
CANADA 
Canadian Milling & Feed (Incorp ing 
Feed Journal), University Tower nt- 
real Published by Holliday Pul/ica- 
tions, Ltd. ust. 1920 Subscript $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 ib- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th \ cy 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
2.232. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page ge 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 3 0 
6 50.00 29.00 0 
12 45.00 27.00 WW 


Color, $20: bleed, 10%. 
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Hardware 


(See also Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 








The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. In 1940, independent hardware 
stores in 34 states reported a gain in 
inventory of 2 per cent, and a sales in- 
crease of 6 per cent. For the first five 
months of 1941, they reported sales 
17 per cent over the same 1940 period. 

Some of the leading lines in 1939 


hardware production: 
No. of Vaiue 
Est. (000) 


meme GOGEE codewcengeseoess .. 387 §$ 75,290 
Cutlery and edge tools ....... 266 59,924 
=e er oe 18,471 
PE cahauns whens {REE ee 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified ..... 434 154,475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified,” included 
builders’ hardware, $44,765,600; motor 
vehicle hardware, $69,203,000; furniture 
and cabinet hardware, $18,872,000; pad- 
locks, $4,757,000; unclassified, $27,380,- 
000. 

Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,391,700 of file production, 6,584,000 
dozen being manufactured. Saw pro- 
duction was divided as follows: Wood- 
working, $7,661,000; metal-working, 
$5,111,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $38,901,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,963,- 
000; forks, hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, 
ete., $12,158,000; unclassified, $19,472,- 
000. 


Hardware manufacturers spent $8,- 
548,000 for new plant and equipment in 
1939, this total being divided as fol- 
lows: Cutlery group, $1,064,000; hand 
tools, $1,885,000; hardware, $6,299,000. 
About 80 per cent went for new ma- 
chinery and operating equipment, the 
remainder for buildings. 

The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 
salers handling a general I'ne of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 


These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 


Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 


value — amounted to $134,747,000, 
equive'ent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End year inventories were valued at 
25.0 cent of net sales in 1939, com- 


Pare’ with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 cent in 1939. 


H s with industrial departments 
num d 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
~ t! ‘tal sales. The census does not 
eve 


he division of their business 
bety retailers and industrial users, 
howe:-r. The attached table shows dis- 
trib, of wholesalers in 1939. 

Sp lty lines of hardware were 
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HARDWARE WHOLESALERS, 1939 













































































NUM- 
wongpeee ESTAB. | SALES 
AND STATE LISH- ; re 
MENTS 
(add 000 
1939 772 | $539,374 
UNITED STATES 1935 610] 387,020 
1929 955} 669,190 
ee 44| 17,155 
Maine. 13 4,970 
New Hampshire... 2] (x) 
Pe ercnttincencrnseeanenscnines 3 1,153 
Massachusetts... 20 6,955 
Rhode Island $| (x) 
| . 3} (x) 
Middle Atlantic... 186| 70,612 
New York 102} 42,559 
New Jersey........... ensesensons 28 7,033 
Pennsylvania........ 56; 21,220 
East North Central... 123] 107,022 
I aiicciscanananienie 27| 36,024 
Indiana... oanmeneian 18| 14,220 
CO eee ™ 36| 24,579 
ee 24} 20,090 
| en 18| 12,109 
West North Central... 66| 79,779 
ee 19| 29,827 
) __ ETRE N 14 6,910 
I cecsninmnnnnnenenanicceinnns 18; 34,579 
Bort Dakota... ...c..c.c.00 1} (x) 
ee = $| (x) 
Tt ctcedsisipsiannasiaeitaitini 5| 2,669 
Kansas 6} (x) 
South Atlantic ................ a 129/| 60,337 
ssn ciiesietiiteiientinaiintaieass 2] (x) 
land nals 16| (x) 
District of Columbia........ 5 3,571 
NN isscasiasinnsnisinniinsicascinnniees 25; 10,588 
West Virginia.................. _ 29/ 12,929 
North Carolina.................... 18; 11,070 
South Carolina................ 9 4,946 
SOIR ececeiesemccemenncemmcunes = 15 7,780 
Florida... .- 10] (x) 
East South Central... _60| 67,470 
Kentucky. 15| 26,847 
T 18} (x) 
ae 20} 20,097 
ON 10] (x) 
West South Central........... 74| 56,846 
a 8 6,414 
Louisiana. 15 | (x) 
Oklahoma_.... 7) (x) 
eee - 44| 532,355 
Eee eens ee 32| 23,557 
Montana... = 8] (x) 
A ARE EEE 6| 3,344 
en --- --- 
EES “ S| (x) 
CO 2] (x) 
Arizona widens 6 2,750 
| RS 4| 7,935 
ee ™ 1} (x) 
a ———— i.” 
16| 14,569 
ETI AN nn! 7,559 
en 31 | 34,538 








(x) Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


—Bureau of the Census 











handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 


The term “hardware store” requires 
revision in keeping with the modern 
character of this retail outlet as once 
this type of store was exclusively re- 
served for men and mechanics, but now 
it is a departmentalized community 
headquarters serving both men and 
women. 


Hardware Age estimates that about 
1,000 hardware stores account for 50 
per cent of the total volume. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 


Sales 
Stores (000) 

FO ER ee er 297 $ 8,431 
te ee 6 ce een tome 48 3,123 
0 eee 236 6.436 
California eee bis a oete 1,262 38,436 
Colorado .....  Caeaee ie 5.000 
Connecticut ...... ee 298 8,791 
NS Dien ei uted eek wn enie 48 1,007 
Dist. of Columbia.......... 98 2,497 
Florida ween ba eel de 333 11,212 
DE. Hci nnaske entdewawoke 387 12.274 
iste n chedeckhsaeveneubanne 132 4,005 
| RAR CU AE ES Pet ener © 2,151 34,977 
re eee R76 16.430 
Iowa secede ats tire stan iar 1,208 19.446 
i ae aca ai 771 9,580 
Kentucky aay aaa anisiet ae 434 10,345 
OO ES nee 251 6,816 
DL:  disliva s6 nue esessesewews 211 5.024 
ON Fae SAAT SE 392 7,752 
Massachusetts ikbaakiren 853 22,623 
ee ae oe inks cami ee 1.465 29,197 
Minnesota ..... rere 
Pe cisene ceed even we 202 5,786 
is Sais Gg ghee eae wwe 1,042 16.932 
a ai a tian a Ban 164 4,346 
0 Ee 653 9,106 
len saci eons 25 1,156* 
New Hampshire ............ 91 4.075 
New Jersey ...... aaa skate etaed 1,007 17,602 
New Mexico ...... hceceanee 57 1,925 
New York ..... vitae 3,192 59,125 
North Carolina ......... cbs 384 13,786 
uP ae ee 424 5,405 
| NESS ee 40.043 
Oklahoma .. RL 9,495 
SE. co ceuens cok eaesriee 277 7.566 
Pennsylvania (+h neneaeee 1,885 39.327 
ORT ere. 121 3,892 
South Carolina ..... a 6,954 
i i <ccaweewee eau 388 4.585 
I a a 324 12,292 
Texas : Sinden kale 906 22,592 
RS RR eee eee 48 886 
ic ood ails Aon whe hee 101 2,649 
M450. ee ee nines 331 12,273 
SPP 382 10,207 
SE: és endsnsoemen 213 5.224 
Wisconsin sa560 1,110 21,829 
EE de eeeseccsisacane 59 1,497 





wo &. ..+++-29,147 $629,276 


*Includes sales of 3 farm implement-trac- 
tor-hardware dealers. 

Independent stores numbered 29,147, 
or 98.3 per cent of the total in 1939, 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 95.5 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 per 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1.5 per 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, or 4.0 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cent in 
1935. There were 62 other types of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, or 0.5 
per cent. They handled less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. 


About 1,500 independent hardware 
retailers reporting to the Bureau of 
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the Census had a dollar gain of 6 per 
cent in 1940, as compared with 1939. 
In 1941, they had another increase of 
22 per cent and for the first six months 
of 1942 a gain of 17 per cent. Thus 
volume in the first half of 1942 was 
51 per cent above the 1939 rate. 


The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade result- 
ed in an increase of its share of the na- 
tional dollar in 1939. In 1929, 
such had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


sales 


stores 


Associations 


American Hardware 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., 
York. 

National Hardware & Supply Asso- 
ciation, 15 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 

National 
tion, 333 N. 
apolis, Ind. 

National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
New 


Associa- 
Indian- 


Retail Hardware 
Pennsylvania St., 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Farm-Town Hardware. Suspended for the 
duration, 


Glass Digest. 


See CERAMICS; GLASS.) 


42nd St New 
by Chilton Co 
$1 Trim size, 
7x10 Published 
Forms close 15 


Age, 100 E 

Published 
Subscription, 
2 Type page 
every other Thursday 
days preceding N.LA.A, statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-2 Mem- 
ber ABP Circulation (ABC), 22.538; 
(gross), 24.068. Hardware retailers and 
retail salesmen, 68% wholesalers and 
their salesmen 17‘ manufacturers’ 
salesmen and representatives, 7%; others, 
NO% Rates (space used in one ye 
Times 1 Page \% Page 

1 $260 oo $160.00 

13 210.00 115.00 

6 185 1rH0 00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, $35 

For additional data see } 


Hardware 
York City 
Est. 1855 
S%xll% 


page 


Age Catalog for Hardware 
Published the annual mer- 
directory number of “Hardware 
Next July 1943 See 
Age 


Hardware 

Buyers. 

chandise 
Age. 
‘Hardware 


as 


sue 


333 N. Penn St., In 
dianapolis Est 1901 Published by 
National Retail Hardware Association 
Subscription $1 Trim size, 8%xll% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 ‘i 
culation (ABC), 17,3543; (gross), 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 
wholesalers and their salesmen and 
ecutives, 12° others, 4% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $220.00 1°0.00 $75.00 
¢ 00. 00 110.00 68.00 
12 75 96.00 58.00 
Standard color (red or orange publisher's 
option), $50: bleed, 15% extra 


Hardware Retailer, 


oOo 


Hardware Today. Suspended for the 


duration 


University Ave., 
Published by 


Hardware Trade, 2642 
St. Paul, Minn Est. 1890. 
Bruce Pub. Co Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8S5x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished list Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,284. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $ $2.50 $ 44.00 $ 23.25 
6 74.25 $0.25 
1? 66.00 36.25 
Hardware World, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago Published by Hardware World 
Corp Est. . 1904 N.TA.A. statement on 
request Subscription, $0.50 Trim size, 
S%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 10,753; (gross), 13,065. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 64%; 
wholesalers, executives and salesmen, 
22%; manufacturers and representatives, 
6% others, &% Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $180.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
th 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 140.00 80.00 $5.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scar- 
ritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Ass'n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1.00. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15° Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 2,206 Hardware dealers, 
60° implement dealers, 40% Rates— 
1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 60.00 £ 26.00 $ 271.50 
34.00 20.50 
° 50 19.50 


00 
54.00 
Southern Hardware, Grant Bide., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co Est. 1914 N.LA.A, statement 
on request Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
S34, x11 5% Type page 7x10 Published 
5th. Forms close 14th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 7,576; gross, 8,300 Rates 


1 Page 
$145.00 


Times % Page % Pa 
$ 80.00 $ 50 
6 120.00 70.00 40 
12 105.00 65.00 35 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Jo 
nal, 210 S. Poydras St., Dallas, Tex 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8% x1 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. For 
close 25th. Agency discounts, l 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circu 
tion (Sworn, 5,797; (gross), 6,277. 
tailers and salesmen, 87%; others, 1: 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
6 85.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $13.50 
Thomas’ Register of American Manuf 
turers. 


(See 


% Page % Pa 
$55.00 $32 
47.00 28 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 
Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 1440 W 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que Printed 
French, Est. 1936. 
lished by Commercial Publications, I 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. FP: 
lished 5th Forms close 20th Age! 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCA 
Dec., 1941, 3,472. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20 
6 55.00 30.00 18 
12 45.00 25.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 10% 
Hardware and Metal, 481 University 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Published 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Si 
scription, $2. Trim size, 
page, 7x10. Published every 
day Forms close Wednesday 
discounts, 15-2. Member A.B.P 
tion (ABC), 2,607; (gross), 3,441, 
ers, Wholesalers and salesmen, 91%; pt 
chasing agents and manufacturers, 8 
others, 1%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
$ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 22 
6 69.00 37.00 
13 65.00 .50 
26 60.00 32.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 
Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St 
Toronto, Ont Published by Wrig 
Publications, Ltd Est. 1909. Subsecr 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x115. Type 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close ! 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
1941 «CCAB), 3,500, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.( 
6 62.50 33 
12 57.50 31.25 
Standard color. $25; bleed, 10% 
Hardware, Time 
Published by 
74x10 
8th 


Cireu 


50 18 
h 


extra 
Western Bldg., W 
peg, Man 
Type page, 
Forms close 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 45.00 
6 37.50 
12 35.00 


Published 1 


% Page % Pa 
$ 29.00 3 
23.00 


19.00 
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There have been profound changes 
in hospitals as a result of the war. The 
importance of the hospital to its com- 
munity has been heightened as never 
before. Federal recognition has been 
granted to this new importance by allo- 
eation of millions of dollars for the 
construction of new hospitals, expan- 
sion of established hospitals, develop- 
ment of health centers and installation 
of such services as blood banks on a 
broad scale. As the war effort has 
been stepped up, hospitals have kept 
pace to insure the well-being of both 
civilians and the armed forces. 

A great backlog of hospital develop- 
ment is being held in abeyance for the 
duration, which is prepared to bur- 
geon to a remarkable degree as soon as 
war restrictions are removed. In most 
instances funds already have been allo- 
cated for this hospital expansion but 
construction work has been held up as 
a result of priorities. 

In the fieid generally classified as 
health supplies there is great continu- 
ing activity. Hospitals are operating 
at capacity, due in a large measure to 
the fact that civilians who postponed 
hospital care during the years of the 
depression are now, with employment 
at a peak, finding the means to be 
treated at hospitals. That means an 
unexampled consumption of all of the 
myriad supplies which fit into the 
category of hospital operation. 

This greater hospital activity is re- 
flected in the 21st annual census of 
hospitals conducted by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association and 
published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. At the end of 
1941 there were 6,358 registered hos- 
pitals, 67 more than for the previous 
yea) 
“The growth of hospital facilities for 
the past year was the equivalent of one 
269-bed hospital for every day of the 


year,’ says the census report. “The 
capacity of registered hospitals amounts 
to 1,524,381 beds and 66,163 bassinets, 
98,1 more beds and 4,224 more bas- 


Sinets than one year ago. 

i total number of patients that 
entered registered hospitals during the 
yea as 11,596,188 as compared with 


10,05 /.548 for the previous year, an in- 
ere f 14.95 per cent. Patients en- 
ter spitals, therefore, at the rate 
of for each 2.7 seconds day and 
nig} roughout the year. 

is average census of patients in 
hos s was 1,087,039, an increase of 
60,8 ver the previous year. These 
hig refer only to inpatients or bed 
pat and do not include outpatients 
or 3 latory patients, a similar num- 
ber vhom visit hospital outpatient 
dey ents. 

; total patient days of hospital 
sery for 1941 was 396,769,235, an 
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Hospitals by Control, Number of Beds and Admissions, 194] 


Voluntary 
(Organized not 
for profit) 


Hospitals a 

Hospital beds : j 
Bassinets for newborn.... ; 
Patients admitted .... 6,89 


Average daily census 


Hospitals by Type of Service 


305,471 
46,567 


222,667 


No. of 
Hospitals 
General . : ax $518 
Nervous and mental 596 
Tuberculosis ....... 477 
Maternity ; 116 
Industrial bbe ealatiee Wikia 39 
Eye, ear, nose and throat 41 
Children’s NORE ie ty 52 
Orthopedic ' we 82 
Isolation code ae 52 
Convalescent and rest : 13¢ 
Hospital departments of other in- 
stitutions , ; 219 
Others . 30 


Totals 


Proprietary 
(Organized 


for profit) Governmental 


910 1,584 1,864 
53,399 965,511 
8,102 11,494 
735 1,040,851 3,662,602 
32,480 S31,892 


Average 





No. of No. of No. of Daily 
Beds Bassinets Admissions Census 
533,498 61,732 10,646,947 363,614 
638,144 219 208,592 603,179 
82.365 49 101,473 70,577 
318 3,573 64,874 3,472 

2 960 14 19.201 1,662 
2,502 { 97,043 1,388 
6,067 337 117,428 #,150 
7,382 10 38,270 5,691 
6,356 21 36.2399 2,093 
9,630 36 38,862 7,967 
27,037 118 0,59 
3,122 ‘ 22,764 2,673 


11,596,188 


1,324,381 66,163 





increase over 1940 of 21,190,649. The 
number of patient days was obtained 
by multiplying the average daily cen- 
sus of all registered hospitals by 364.” 

All of this enhanced hospital activity 
is mirrored in the monthly report of 
hospital business in Hospital Manage- 
ment, where the chart of average occu- 
pancy of hospitals shows a marked 
gain for 1941, a trend which has been 
continuing for some years and which is 
continuing into 1942 with signs that 
the expanded activity will be indefinite- 
ly extended. 

Hospitals of all types of service were, 
at the end of 1941, divided among the 
states and dependencies as follows, to- 
gether with number of persons per hos- 
pital bed: 


Population 


per 
No. of Hospital 

Hospitals sed 

Alabama 95 173 
Arizona 60 95 
Arkansas 63 151 
California 368 81 
Colorado 99 76 
Connecticut . 83 79 
Delaware 17 12 
District of Columbia 2% 11 
Florida ; 105 114 
Georgia 127 131 
Idaho 44 142 
Illinois 311 92 
Indiana » aoe 22 
Iowa ae 149 122 
Kansas + wee 114 
Kentucky 98 163 
Louisiana 83 102 
Maine : 65 109 
Maryland ee 82 
Massachusetts niue: ae 66 
Michigan 252 95 
Minnesota ine 216 R89 
Mississippi 97 184 
Missouri via aaa. ee 101 
Montana . a ae 101 
Nebraska . ; ee 117 
Nevada . o. 20 87 
New Hampshire ——, &5 
New Jersey . 166 4 
New Mexico . &&3 27 
New York .. 554 69 
North Carolina . 166 149 
North Dakota ‘ 48 107 
NE see Danica . 247 120 
Oklahoma ... . =e 135 
CPOE onc ccs a 95 
Pennsylvania . 350 104 
Rhode Island _< 2 83 


South Carolina HS 127 
South Dakota . a 114 
Tennessee. . 106 162 
TOMES ccce ere . 369 131 
OO aa “yp 138 
Vermont < RH 
Virginia 117 97 
Washington no Se RO 
West Virginia . BO 173 
Wisconsin . oe oan 96 
Wyoming eee 31 77 
United States total . 6,358 99 


United States Dependencies 


Alaska ...... 23 102 
Canal Zone 9 24 
Hawaii ; 53 71 
Puerto Rico 7 37 298 
Virgin Islands .. 5 67 


There are 121 hospitals in the Phil- 
ippines, with an average of 30 per- 
sons per hospital bed. 

Annual hospital expenditures for 
food, according to estimates by Hos- 
pital Management, are believed to be in 
the neighborhood of $300,000,000. In the 
course of the past year Hospital Man- 
agement has revealed that the influence 
of hospitals on national dietary prac- 
tices through contacts with some 11,- 
000,000 hospital bed patients per year 
is much greater than was believed. 
Other factors are lessons in nutrition 
given laymen by nearly 300,000 hos- 
pital trained nurses, nutritional train- 
ing conveyed by hospital dietitians, and 
dietary advice given patients by physi- 
cians and surgeons. 

With hospitals operating close to 
peak capacity, their annual purchases 
have increased some 10 per cent, the 
yearly consumption, as an example, be- 
ing currently listed by Hospital Man- 
agement in the following items as: 


Co00) 
Envelopes 24,728,000 


Paper drinking cups, boxes of 


100 yerrertrT tre 2,472 
Toilet paper rolls .. : 66,765 
Laundry soap, bbls. of 200 pounds 247 
3ed sheets .... ; ith wha we 4,327 
Hand towels 2,091 
Dinner plates ....... 1.236 
CE b666 ceeuwan seas és 1,545 
Absorbent cotton, pounds 2,777 
Gauze, 100-yard bolt _ 4.945 
Clinical thermometers 2.977 
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The News and Tech 
of Hospital Administre 















EDITORIAL: 


HosprraAL MANaceMeNtT is the news and technical journal of hospital 
administration, serving the field through effective coverage of all signifi 
eant news developments, plus the presentation of technical information 
in special departments covering all phases of hospital work. There is 
no other publication like it. 

HosprvaL MANAGEMENT has its own Washington office, and regularly 
presents in signed staff articles each month vital information regarding 
developments in the national capital affecting the hospitals and their 
indispensable service of the civilian population of the United States. As 
a result of editorial coverage and enterprise, we have assisted in bringing 
about changes in tax regulations affecting the purchase of hospital sup- 
plies, and have kept the hospital field informed of priorities governing 
hospital equipment purchases, proposals regarding the extension of social 
security benefits to include hospitalization, and other radical changes in 
the basic conditions under which hospital service is supplied. 

Will Ross, president of Will Ross, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., a leading hos 
pital supply house, wrote our editors, “I have been impressed and appre 
ciative of the work that Hosprra. MANAGEMENT has been doing in 
Washington to protect the interests of the hospital field. Certainly you 
have a right to take credit, if anyone has, for the fact that the new 
revenue bill provides for repealing the rubber and some other excise 
taxes which were imposed on hospitals by the 1941 law. It seems to me 
that you have been alert and active in keeping the hospital field posted 
on what was going on.” 

Hospitat Maxacement publishes a higher percentage of editorial ma 











terial on dietary and food problems than any other publication jp 
field. At present it’s working closely with the Federal Security Ag 
in promoting the National Nutrition Program through engaging 
educational efforts of hospital dietitians and administrators jp 
contracts with the 10,000,000 patients who are cared for annual) 
hospitals. Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of this agency, wrot 
Hospital MANAGEMENT, “We need to use every means availabl 
awaken our people to the necessity for adequate nutrition if they 
to maintain the highest degree of health and efficiency. The reader 
Hospitat MANAGEMENT can help. By assisting this program, your 
azine is making a valuable contribution to our war effort.” 

Other specialized departments regularly appearing in the magazine 
giving detailed, technical information to administrators and depart 
heads are Housekeeping and Maintenance; Nursing Service; Phan 
and Laboratories; Insurance, Finance, Law; Product News; the 
pliers’ Library. 

Now in its twenty-seventh year of continuous publication, and 
editorial and business direction in the hands of its founders, Hos 
MANAGEMENT has won and held a reputation for independence, 



























































prise and courage in its editorial policies and service. “I like the 
HospitaL MANAGEMENT discusses frankly many subjects whic 
taboo in other hospital magazines,” wrote a leading adminis 






recently. 

Hospitat MANAGEMENT founded National Hospital Day in 192! 
the event is celebrated by hospitals all over the United States, Ca 
and in other parts of the world as the established means of making 
public better acquainted with its community hospitals. The late Mat 
O. Foley was then editor of HosprraL MANAGEMENT. His successor 
Thomas R. Ponton, is an outstanding authority on hospital admin 
tion, having held important hospital posts in America and overseas 
having contacted most of the general hospitals of this country perso 
He is a leading consultant on hospital problems. His books on hes 
administration and organization have wide acceptance and are recogi 
authorities. 


ADVERTISING: 


HosprraL MANAGEMENT is the fastest growing hospital publicat 
advertising volume because it is the livest editorially. In 1941 it # 
more pages, more accounts and more insertions than all other heq 
publications combined. (See chart.) 

Advertisers using HosprtaL MANAGEMENT in 1942 include the follow 


Abbott Laboratories Hanovia Chemical & # 
A S. Aloe Company Colt's Patent Fire Arms Hoffmann-La Rohe. 
American Hospital Supply Mfg. Co. Franklin C. Hollister © 
Corp. Consolidated Laboratories Hospital Industries As 
American Mat Corp. Crescent Surgical Sales Co Huntington Laboratori 
American Radiator & Stand- Cutter Laboratories Hussmann-Ligonier—! 
ard Sanitary Corp. . R. Danie's, Inc. Store Utilities Ce 
American Sterilizer Co. Davis & Geck, Ine. Inland Bed Company. 
Armour and Company R. B. Davis Company International Nickel 
Baker ice Machine Co. (Cocomalt) Jarvis & Jarvis, Ine 
Bard-Parker Company. Inc J. A. Deknatel & Son, Inc Johnson & Johnsen : 
Becton, Dickinson & Co Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. Lehn & Fink Produ 



















Citrus Concentrates, Inc 






















S. Blickman, Inc. A. W. Diack Lewis Mfg. Company 
G. A. Braun, iInc.—The Elkay Mfg. Company Bauer & Black ad 
Prosperity Co., Inc. Everest & Jennings Eli Lilly and Compe 






The Linde Air Produ’ 
Liquid Carbonic Ce 
Luse-Stevenson Co 

McGraw Electric Com 
Macalaster Bicknell & 
Massil! Rubber Com 


Faultiess Caster Corp. 
Finnell System. Inc. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
Cory Glass Coffee Brewer 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Carrom Industries 

Wilmot Castle Company 

The Celotex Corp. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply 
House, Ine. 










Corp. 
Goodall! Decorative Fabrics 


OSPIT! 


100 E. OHIO STR 
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Procter & Gamble 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp. 
Ralston Purina Company 
The Refinite Corp 


publication mecke & Co., Ine 
Cone _me Wennen Company 
| urity Ag Wy a 


igh engaging [-Kil Chemical Prod. Co 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Sure-Fit Products Co. 


' $. Merrell Co Ritter Co. Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
ustrators in leton Metal Products Rosemary, Inc. Thermo Cuber Co., Ine 
1 for annual} qukee Lace Paper Co. Will Ross, Inc. Troy Laundry Machinery 
agency, wrote! Drug Co Salvus Products, Inc Division—American Ma- 
—_ < York Medical Exchange John Sexton & Co. chine & Metals, Ine. 
eans availal Chemical & Mfg. Ce. The Silex Company United States Rubber Co. 
rition if theyiiite Mills Simmons Company U. S. Slicing Machine Co 
e. Davis & Company J. Sklar Mfg. Co The John Van Range Co. 


The readet 
rogram, your 


Smith, Drum & Co 
Spring-Air Co. 


jan Pelter & Associates Warren Webster Co. 


cians’ Record Company 


rt.” t Pick Co., Ine E. R. Squibb & Sons York Ice Machinery Corp. 
the magazine tal MAN i —ENT has a stream-lined service for advertisers, incl 

3 and depar iformation on all registered h yspitals, a weekly bulletin service cover 
: ; spital sales opportunities, an annual modernization report which provides 

ervice; Phar sive data on millions of dollars’ worth of business, and two editorially 
News; the jepartments, Product News and Suppliers Library. The latter produces 


sts for nearly 2,000 items of product information annually 

" 

ication, an as { visibility and in most cases appears next to reading 
vunders, Hos ms are av able = without premiun Higher readership plus 
lependenc e, ¢ ximum advertising respons 


“I like the 


bjects whict 


Frederick Stearns & Co 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet 


Westinghouse X-Ray Division 


MANAGEMENT is saddle-stitched and provides a flat make-up, 
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Advertising volume shows largest gains of hospital field. 


CIRCULATION: 


The circulation of Hospital MAnacGement (A.B.¢ since 1917) has been 
ily rising. Its unique editorial service has attracted readers in unpr-ce 
d numbers, and the magazine now has the largest net paid circulation in its 


dente 
histo 
idmi 
chart 
grow 
As 
ilso 
ness 
the 
MAN 


proje 


ry, with 
nistrators than any other A.B.C. publication in the field 
shows the rapid growth of the circulation of Hospitat 
th unparalleled in the history of hospital publications 

an evidence of the highest editorial standards, Hospitat 
the only publication in the 
Publications, Inc. Only 
\. BP In addition to more than 
AGEMENT also supplies supplementary 
cts, as well as a special war 


field which is a member of the Associated 


A. B.C, 


coverage of all hospital 


a larger percentage of its circulation concentrated among hospital 
he accompanying 
MANAGEMENT, a 


MANAGEMENT is 


Busi 


publications are eligible to membership in 
5,000 net paid circulation, Hospitat 
f building 
service covering all governmental hospitals, 


including hospitals at army training camps, navy posts, air training stations, etc 


We 


publication in the 


larger 
field 


guarantee a coverage of hospital buying power than any 


other 








GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
3 6 4 


Times 1 


Full Page $150.00 $142.50 $135.00 $127.50 $120.00 
% p. (2 cols.) 120.00 112.50 105.00 97.50 90.00 
% p. (2 col. x 7%”) 90.00 84.75 79.50 74.25 69.00 
% p. (1 col.) 66.00 60.75 55.50 50.25 45.00 
1/6 p. (€% col.) 56.00 32.85 29.70 26.55 23.40 
2 Page Spread 270.00 252.50 235.00 17.50 200.00 
Preferred Positions 

Back Cover, $250; Second Cover $175 Third Cover, $150 


Front Cover not sold 
Contract for % column space or 
for any space unit used 


larger establishes contract rate 


Rate for one extra color $50 for tirst page, $25 for each addi 
tional page in same color Bleed borders, in full page units 
only 19 per cent additional for space and color 

Insert Rates—Four pages printed and supplied by advertiser 


225 flat rate 
Single leaf printed on 
$150 flat rate 
Single leaf printed on one side only and furnished by advertiser 
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HOSPITALS, NURSING 








Although government priorities have 
exerted an inevitable effect on hospital 
purchases, this is less evident in quan- 
tities than in simplification of hospital 
supplies and limiting of lines to accel- 
erate production in the most necessary 
items. Following a vigorous lead set 
by Hospital Management, the govern- 
ment has seen fit to recognize the im- 
portance of hospitals to the national 
well-being and the way has_ been 
smoothed for hospitals to get necessary 
supplies with the least possible delay. 

Purchasing agents, who are found in 
hospitals of 200 beds or more, and hos- 
pital superintendents, who do the buy- 
ing in smaller hospitals, have been par- 
ticularly alert in meeting situations 
brought about by the war effort and 
have organized their operations to get 
maximum results with materials avail- 
able. 

Hospital down 


Management breaks 


percentages of hospital operating costs 
about as follows: 


Housekeeping 6.7 Dietary 24.0 
Operation of Anesthesia 1.9 
D- sessceuc Ge X-Ray aan Sa 
Repair and Special therapy 5 
upkeep 7.4 Laboratory 3.6 
Nurses’ home 1.9 Motor services 4 
Nursing .. . 16.5 Social services. 5 
Medical services 1.7 Out-patients 1.4 
OO . BPCCTTee 3.6 Administration. 8.0 
Pharmacy .. 3.4 Commissary . 
Medical and Fixed charges.. 1.2 
surgical sup- anwenes 
plies 0) 100.0 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 


American Journal of Nursing, Drexel 
Bide., Philadelphia, Pa Est. 1900. Pub- 
lished by American Journal of Nursing 
Co. Official publication American Nurses 


National League of Nursing Edu- 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6% 
Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 
close 10th Agency discounts, 
Circulation (ABC), 56,638; (gross). 
Hospitals nursing schools and 
supts., 7%; instructors, supervisors and 
head nurses, 11%; staff, student and 
private nurses, 52°; public health indus 
trial nurses and executives 8° others 
++ Rates 
1Page % Page \% Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 52.00 § 28.00 
77.25 41.25 22.25 
37.7 
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x9% 
Forms 





Times 
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6 161.25 
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Bleed 
Times, 52 Wall St., New York 
by Welfare Council of New 

Est. 1921 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, &x1ll Type page, 6%x9% 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 
Sept. for 37 issues. Forms close Tuesday 
preceding date of Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) gross, 1,576. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
" 5 30.00 18.00 


33 40.00 15.00 


Hospital Directory, 2 W 46th 
York City Published by R. C 
and Ted Miller. Est. 1932. Type 
Published Mar. 10 and Sept. 10 
days preceding. Agency 


Better 
Published 
York City 


issue 


"1,493 


astern 
st New 
Morgan 
ize, 6x9 
Forms close 10 
discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 
1 $175 
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Color rate $25 
Hospital Equipment 
for the duration 
Hospital Management, 
Chicago Pub. by Hos 
Ine Est 1916 Subscr 
size S%xll\& Type 
lished 10th Forms ec 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A 
request Member of A. B. P 
(ARC), 5.005: Car: 5.927. Hospitals, 
including supt ind dept heads, 92%; 
public health and industrial first aid sta 
2 irchitects, dealers and mfrs 
, ospital boards of di- 
others, 3%. Rates 
1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 on 00 $ 
x 14° 450 75 60.75 
6 135.00 
" 7°7 SO 
9 1°.00 


Color, $50: bleed, 10% 


% Page 
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™% Page 
ith $ 95 
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oo 
50 Of 
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100 E. Ohio St., 
pital Management 
iption, $2 Trim 
page, 7x10 Pub- 
lose 5th Arency 
statement on 
Circulation 


ss) 


—“-is 


al lata gre padges roo ‘ 


Hospital Progress. 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Est. 1920. Official pub- 
lication Catholic Hospital Association 
Published bv Bruce Pub Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size. 12x9\% Type page, 
6%x10. Published 15th. Forms close list 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2 paid; 
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"oc 
ie 


o, net 


30. 1942.] 
gross, 3,146. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 78.00 $ 46.00 
6 106.00 58.00 34.00 
12 96.00 52.00 28.00 
Color, $35: bleed, 5% 
Hospital Reporter and Guide, 175 Fifth 
Ave New York City. Published by Hos- 
pital Reporter & Guide, Inc. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 44%x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) paid, 312 gross, 5,574 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
4 67.50 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Color rate on request 


Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 


Published by and official journal of 
American Hospital Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3; $2 to ass’'n members. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll™% Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th N.L.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 5,917: gross, 6,200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, $35 
Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 EF. Ohio 
St., Chicago. Published by The Hospital 
Buyer Co., In Est 192 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size 6% xl. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 2nd week. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts 15-3 N.1L.A.A 
statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
10,079; (gross) 11,175. Hospitals, sani- 
tariums infirmaries, allied institutions 
and industrial hospitals, 100% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $135.00 $ 72.50 $ 2° 50 
+ 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, $50 bleed, 10%. 
Hospital Yearbook, The, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Est. 1919 Controlled 
Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published De distributed Jan Forms 
close Dec. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Swern), 7,361. Hospitals and 


sanatoriums, 88%: others, 12% tates 
Catalog section, inserts furnished by ad- 
vertiser: 4 pages, $248; 8 pages, $368; 12 
pages, $460; 16 pages, $529: 20 pages, 
$592: 24 pages, $649: 32 pages, $736. In 
directory section 2 pages (backing), 
$350; 1 page $225; % page, $125; % 
page, $75 

Inatitutions. 

(See HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 
Journal of American Dietetic As#n., 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
American Dietetic Assn. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 4th. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 6,554. Hos- 
pital dietitians, 65%: nutrition advisers, 
home economics teachers, etc., 13%: oth- 
ers, 21%. Rates (New size and rates, 
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effective Jan. 1, 1942, given here)— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pa; 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.¢ 
6 90.00 55.60 45.( 
12 75.00 50.00 35.0 


Color rates on application. Bleed, 15% 
Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ay 


Chicago. Published by Modern Hospit 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, § 
Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x! 


Forms close 15th. Ager 
Circulation (ABC), 6,5s0; 
(gross), 6,985. Hospital subscribers, | 
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etc., 79%; public health and first aid st 
tions, 4%; architects, 5%; hospital su, 
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Published Ist. 
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Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Standard color (red), $30. 


Official Catholic Directory. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


Pacific Const Journal 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


of Nursing, 6(9 
Published 





by California State Nurses’ Assn. Est 
1904. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 64 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8 Published ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15 


2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 


13.559; gross, 14,155. Nurses, 96%: mi 
4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
50.00 28.00 15.00 
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Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway 


New York City. Published by National] 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3 Trim size 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8 Published 
Ist. Forms close ist of preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 8,786. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 24.00 
6 48.00 27.50 15.00 
12 $2.00 24.00 l ) 
Color and bleed rates on request 
R. N.—A Journal for Nurses, Ruther 
ford, N. J. Published by The Nightingale 
Press, Inc. Est. 1937. Free (controlled) 
Type page, 454x7%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (CCA), March, 1942 
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Times Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $375.00 $205.00 $115.00 
6 350.00 190.00 105.01 
12 325.00 175.00 95.00 


Bleed, $10 


Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St 


Charlotte, N. C. Published by Clark I 
lishing Co. Est 1934. Subscriptior s°2 
Trim size, &8%x11%. Type pag 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forn f 
15th. Agency discount, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \™% Pas 

1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
t 60.00 32.50 

12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
Color, $18: bleed, 10%. 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review. 46% 
4th Ave., New York City Published by 
Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion. $2. Trim size, 654x9%, Type page 
5% x8 Published 1st Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 17,629 
net; 17,860 gross. Private duty nurses 
15%; hospital executives, 25% others, 
27%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $115.00 $ 58.00 $ 

6 101.00 51.00 

12 9? 00 $6.00 
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(See also Restaurants) 


Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts, Clubs 





War brought the hotel industry the 
greatest prosperity and the most com- 
plicated problems in its history. Prob- 
lems were to maintain standards of 
service with a shortage of all types of 
materials and supplies. 

Hotel Management told how some 
suppliers are meeting hotels’ demand 
for assistance in solving these new 
problems. Two companies developed 
new trays which do not involve use of 
crude rubber in manufacturing. A food 
company scoured the country for sub- 
stitutes for imported foods and came 
up with a list that fills almost every 
need. A door company is producing 
revolving doors made of wood instead 
of brass and steel. 
important is the mainte- 
nance question. Hotel operators, said 
Hotel Management, are demanding 
specific information on correct opera- 
tion and maintenance of electrical 
equipment, coffee urns, and the numer- 
ous other products which can seldom 
be replaced. Ideas on methods of keep- 
ing equipment in good working order 
are at a premium. 


Equally 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
27,987 year-round and seasonal hotels 
with 1,444,390 guest rooms in 1939. Be- 
cause of enumerators’ difficulty in lo- 
cating owners of some seasonal hotels, 
the Bureau believes that the canvass is 
incomplete, particularly in the New 
England states and in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

These hotels had receipts of $863,- 
155,000, a gain of 19.9 per cent over 
the $720,145,000 taken in 1935 by a 
larger number, 28,822. 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had $22,476 employes, to whom they 
paid $233,258,000. 


Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
15,5 employes with a _ payroll of 
$9,970,000. 

Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
slig] higher for seasonal than for 
yeal ind hotels. 

Hoicls with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
inco Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sali meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
bev: es, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
cha , 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
6.9 cent. If these ratios hold good 
for entire industry, its income was 
liv as follows: Room _ rentals, 
$394.°2,000; meals, $264,125,000; bev- 
era $126.884,000: merchandise, 
$18,1°°,000; other, $59,558,000. 

H Management’s analysis of cen- 
“ed ires indicated that there are 
9,05 ‘tels with 50 or more rooms. 





Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 





No 000) (O00) 
Alabama ; 240 9.1 i 
Arizona 256 8.8 
Arkansas : ‘ 334 11.8 
California 3,306 183.8 
Colorado 122 26.5 
Connecticut , 201 9.1 
Delaware : , 38 1.5 
Dist. of Columbia. 91 14.1 
Florida ... bank ek 62.7 
GOOEEE sccacewes F 353 16.1 
Idaho 275 a. 
eee . 1,192 112.0 69,127 
Indiana . ore ye 507 26.6 14.202 
aa . 509 22.8 11,665 
Kansas . an , 459 16.0 6,111 
Kentucky : 319 12.6 7.989 
Louisiana 285 11.1 9.541 
Maine - eaten 402 15.5 6,493 
Maryland 211 9.5 8.166 
Massachusetts 194 27.4 26.798 
Michigan iin S65 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota .. i 804 6.7 18,961 
Mississippi ee 173 7.6 4.159 
Missouri “2 S28 42.1 22.525 
Montana ia abeaeia 492 16.4 41.844 
Nebraska .... - 384 15.3 7,821 
Nevada . : 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hampshire 241 9.1 4,315 
New Jersey ... ‘ 951 45.6 27.153 
New Mexico 5 akin 229 6.8 3,650 
NOW TORK ..scce 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina .... 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota 232 7.1 2.995 
Ohio eau canned 801 51.7 38.247 
Oklahoma ... se 673 23.0 6,765 
Oregon ..... ad 494 24.5 8.010 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,075 92.9 43,572 
Rhode Island .... 56 3.0 3,109 
South Carolina ‘ 144 6.3 3.664 
South Dakota aie 194 6.7 2,517 
Tennessee ..... ae 317 15.5 10.029 
, SE 63.0 31,644 
I le ii etn tole ae ik tl 233 8.7 3,390 
eee 129 1.7 2,949 
WL, sccusden ne 410 17.1 11,644 
Washineton ....... 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia ..... 244 11.2 6.025 
i... ee 670 27.4 17,098 
Wyoming ..... in 218 8.5 3,391 
— aa ccovccccnt eee 1,446.4 $861,557 


—Census of Business 





These hotels, representing 32.4 per cent 
of the total, have annual receipts of 
$810,628,000, or 83 per cent. The 37 
cities of 250,000 population and over 
have 3,080 hotels, which, while repre- 
senting 11 per cent of the total num- 
ber, account for 42 per cent of the 
volume. 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber of meals served to guests is 1.,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 
necessary for employes. There are 
about 9,000 hotels with food service. 
There are, in addition to every day fa- 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls for 
the accommodation of 18,000 annual 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 

Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels are 
of the chain type. Usually of the larger 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 

Hotel sales increased 4 per cent in 
1940 over 1939. Another 9 per cent 
gain was reported in 1941, while the 
first half of 1942 saw an increase of 
8 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
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riod of 12941. Average occupancy has 
kept pace. It gained 3 per cent in 
1959, 2 per cent in 1940, 5 per cent in 
1941 and 2 per cent in 1942 to reach 
68 per cent. This is due not merely to 
greater purchasing power, but transfer 
of people from one city to another, the 
servant problem, and other exigencies 
of war. 

The hotel field buys a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

Food items are perhaps the most 
numerous and varied of all those pur- 
chased by the hotel. A survey by Hor- 
wath & Horwath shows that the num- 
ber of items in stock ranged from 336 
for hotels with food sales under $500 
daily to 698 for hotels with average 
daily food sales of more than $2,000. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 


Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho- 
tels are partly air conditioned, al- 
though only a few have air condition- 
ing throughout. 


Institutions 


Due to the tremendous size and many 
ramifications of the institutional field, 
it is difficult to obtain figures on poten- 
tial markets for many items in this 
field. The institutional field covers all 
types of institutions and commercial 
establishments where people are fed, 
housed or served in large numbers. 


Institutions estimates that more than 
16,000,000 meals are served daily in in- 
stitutions. About 10,000 upper-bracket 
hotels account for 1,680,000; 14,400 
restaurants for 7,640,000; 6,000 hospi- 
tals, 1,075,000; 3,300 schools and col- 
leges, 1,700,000; 3,800 clubs, 275,000; 
3,000 office buildings, 2,400,000; 1,780 
“Y’s”, 450,000; 1,800 homes, asylums 
and schools for the blind, 600,000 and 
1,600 Government institutions, steam- 
ship lines, dining car systems, indus- 
trial cafeterias an unknown number. 
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HOTELS, INSTITUTIONS, TOURIST COURTS, CLUBS 








Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
service; so there are approximately 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities. 

These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 
nal investment of more than $3,933,- 
000,000 in property, buildings, furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in- 
cluding dues) amounts to more than 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
more than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island. 

The average city club spends more 
than $20,500 a year for furnishings, 
new equipment, replacements and sup- 
plies (exclusive of food and beverages) 
and the average country club spends 
more than $5,600. Total annual pur- 
chases of furnishings, new equipment, 
replacements and supplies (exclusive 
of food and beverages) exceed $69,- 
878,000. 

The annual food bill for clubs is ap- 
proximately $88,500,000 or an aver- 
age of about $40 per day, per club. 

The annual liquor purchases of clubs 
is more than $34,490,000, or more than 
than $15 per day, per club. 


Tourist Courts, Camps 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136.202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em- 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts; 
sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, 2.2 
per cent. 

In addition to the 
the Bureau of 


figures given 
the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 
ments having annual receipts of less 
than $20,000 which are primarily en- 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain- 
establish- 


above, 


ing tourist cabins. These 
ments had receipts of $50,673,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent; 


meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer- 


chandise sales, 57.6 per cent; repairs 
and service, 1.2 per cent. 
Associations 

American Hotel Association, 221 


West 57th St., New York. 


International Motor Court Associa- 
tion, Inc., 3230 Hollister Ave., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
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BUSINESS DONE BY HOTELS IN 37 CITIES OF 
OVER 250,000 POPULATION 
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NUMBER AND SALES OF HOTELS BY SIZE GROUPS 
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Hotel Management 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Advertise and Sell to 
and Restaurants 


This booklet by Hotel Management 
discusses the problems of hotel and res- 


Hotels 


pieces of copy are analyzed with com- 
ment by members of the industry. 
Hotel and Restaurant Industry Report 


This report by Hotel Management 
consists of three parts, available in 
whole or part. The first report dis- 


cusses what the manufacturer can do 
in advertising and promotion to meet 
the new needs of the market. The sec- 
ond tells of shortages in the industry 
and analyzes the function of the mid- 
dleman or dealer in such emergencies. 


taurant operators and tells how some The third shows differences between 
suppliers are meeting them in their conditions at present and during the 
methods and_ advertising. Specific first world war. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.| 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washine- 
ton St., Chicago Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 5x8 Type page, 4x 
6%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 
70.00 37.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32 00 17.00 
Color rats 25% 
Camp Director's Handbook, 152 W. 42nd, 
New York, ’ : Published by Camp 
Service Bureau. Est. 1940. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9 
Published Mar., Apr., May, June Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1.423; gross, 5,703. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
2 118.00 61.00 33.00 
3 112.00 58.00 31.00 
4 100.00 52.00 28.00 


Camping Magazine, 360 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago. Published by American Camping 
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Assn., Inc. Est 1926. Subscriptior $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x°9% 
Published ist except Aug., Sept et 
Forms close 20th Agency dis it 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
3,107; gross, 3,297. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 i 00 
3 90.00 54.00 00 
6 80.00 48.00 0 
9 70.00 42.00 +.00 
Camping World, 25 W 45th St ew 
York. Est. 1935. Free (controlled) m 
size, 75/16x10%. Type page, 64 x9 b 
lished monthly, 7 times—Decem! to 
June. Forms close 7th. Agency dis ts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % ge 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 0 
3 118.75 61.75 : 
7 112.50 59.50 
Bleed, 10%. 
Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Ge ctt® 
55 W. 42nd St.. New York City ib- 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co. Est 390 
342 
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—— i 
—_—_> Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15. Type size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Keeler’s Pacific Hotel and Restaurant 
page, 8%x13%. Published Ist. Forms lished Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- Review, 821 Market St., San Francisco, 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation Caiif. Published by Irvin Keeler. Est. 
Rates— (ABC), 8,005; (gross), 8,401. Owning and 1875. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page managing group, 75%; food service Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
1 $125.00 : $ 38.50 group, 3%; dept. executives, 7%; other close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
6 115.50 33.50 ro 2%; allied groups, 4%; others, culation (Swern), 4,246; (gross), 5,443. 
112.50 31.00 9%. Rates- Rates— 
; : - : Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 1 $280.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
P iblished by Commerce _Publ. Co. Est. 6 pages less 5%. 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 12 pages less 10%. 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 24 pages less 20%. Can be used in Hotel Color rate, $25. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Management or in Hotel Management 
( irculation (I ublisher’s Statement), and Restaurant Management combined. Mid-West Hotel Reporter, 416 S. 14th St., 
aid wai ~% Paar % Page Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, @™#ha, Neb. Published by I. A. Mediar 
mes i 2 tage 4 rage . é re 4 se mart, Co. Es 89 Subscription, $3. Type 
$160.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 Chicago. Published by John Willy, Inc. page a ag "emadies 
6 140.00 70.00 37.50 Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size, (news supplement) published ist, 8th and 
12 125.00 63.00 35.00 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. song Forms close 4 days preceding 
. Vor . 2 2 “Y 5.9 =< . a * me 
Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Digest published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 6,810; Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 6x8%. Type ‘8TOSS), 8,008 Owning and managing ‘Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
page, 5x7%. Published Ist, except Nov., %FOuP, 60%; food service group, 3%; 1 $ 80.00 $ 56.00 $ 28.00 
Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- @ePt. executives, 5%; other employes, 6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 2%; allied groups, 18%; others, 12%. 45 60.00 33.00 16.50 
942 2: ss ° . Presidents, py = t . 21. 6 
30%: are, Wa weuken th Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page - oa oe seanes 
professionals, 23%; others, 4%. Member 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 Official Catholic Directory. 
N.B.P.A. Rates— 6 135.00 80.00 45.00 (See SCHOOLS.) 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 125.00 75.00 40.00 
’ $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 Hotel News of the West, Joshua Green Southern Hotel Journal, 1111 Graham 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1904. Subscrip- Bildg., Jacksonville, Fla. Official organ 11 
10 180.00 100.00 55.00 tion, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 50. States Hotel Associations. Est. 1920. 
Standard color, $70. 6%x9%. Published 1st and 15th. Forms eee rn enteta. oenitehen’ san se 
9 , . _ ‘ow Close 5 days preceding. J 7 - age, ¢ 90/0 2 SnCe «é - S 
Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New counts, 18-2. en ay oo close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
to. EB . ise. Sut . ription Py anti Times 1 Page % Page % Page Culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,600; 
Co “Ss sc tio . . ~ - by . 9 « >« . 
noe ee ae ° Bate 1 50.00 30.01 50 8©6©8ross, 2,103. Rates— 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 12 $ 42.00 $ ye t tye Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
monthly. Forms close last day of pre- 24 37.50 99 12.50 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. bs hen 62.00 - 6 70.00 40.00 25.00 





Circulation (ABC), 8,890; (gross), 10,% 24. Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Owning and managing group, 58%; food York City. Published by Am. Hotel Ass’n Color, $20. 
service group, 9%; dept. executives, 13%; Directory. Est. 1886. Subscription, $5. 





allied groups and other employes, 16%; ‘Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- ‘Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First St., 
others, 4%. Rates— : . lished June 1. Forms close Apr. 20. Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts. 0-2. Rates—1 page, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
1 $235.00 $120.00 $60.00 $200; 6 page, $115; % page, $65. Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
223.25 114.00 57.00 ‘ é , discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
12 211.50 108.00 54.00 Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., Statement), 2,333; gross, 5,059. Rates- 
Color, $75. Bleed, 25% New York City. Published by Gehring Times 1 Page ’ va Page % Page 
- - n . > Publishing Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 1 $150.00 $ 86 00 $ 49.00 
Hotel Gazette, 500 Sth Ave., New York $3. Published Saturday. Forms close 6 127.00 73.00 41.00 
City. Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazette, Tuesday. Trim size, 10%x15%. Type 9 100.00 60.00 32.00 


Ine Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, page, 9%x14. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


= : ; - ‘ol 30; bleed, 25%. 
84x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 5,121; Color, $30; bleed, 25% 


a urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency (rross), 5.675. Owning and managing, Tourist Court Red Book. Suspended for 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,- 67%; dept. execs., 10%; food service, 3%; the duration. 
— 731; (gross), 6,142. Rates— others, 20%. Rates— ; 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Travel America Guide and Hotel Direc- 

2 74% p : ; > 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 1 $200.00 $131.50 $ 70.00 tory, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. Pub- 

| com- 13 90.00 54.00 28.00 26 150.00 98.50 52.50 lished by Gehring Pub. Co. Est. 1918 
vy. 26 75.00 15.06 25.00 52 133.25 87.75 46.50 Single copy, 50c. Type page, 4%x7% 
Pp “f 2 65.00 37.00 20.00 , Published June and December. Forms 
—— Color, $25; bleed, 25%. Institutions, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Close Apr. 15 and Oct. 15. Agency dis- 
rement Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver, Ill. Published by Domestic Engineering count, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
ble in Colo. Official paper, Hotel Greeters of Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim Statement), 103,620. Rates—l1 page, $500; 
*% dis America. Published by Warriner Pub. Co. size, 115/16x16%. Type page, 10%x15. % page, $400; 1% page, $225. 
t dis- Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Published 5th. Forms close 27th. Agency world Convention Dates, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
an do 9x12. Type page, 65/6x10. Published Ist. discounts, 15-2 N I. A. A. statement on New York. Published by Hendrickson 


” Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- request. Circulation, controlled (CCA), Pub. Co Est. 1916 Subscription 15 
) meet 2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), May, 1942, 61,424; (gross), 63,872. Hotels, ‘Trim size, 9xi1%. Type poh e, os 


1e sec- 5,060; gross, 5,234. Rates 1%; hospitals, sanitariums, 10%; > alias . > ae ee aay 
. Times 1 Page % Page % Page schools, 6%: restaurants, 23%: bldg. nn oot ~— so rt ty ee 

dustry l $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 owners, mers., 5%; penal inst., 5%; in- Statement) "3016 Rates. ~ —— 
e mid- 6 85.00 42.50 21.25 dustrial cafeterias, 3%; wholesalers, Times 1 Page ; % Page % Page 
ncies 12 70 00 35.00 17.50 supply agents, 7%; others, 24%. Rates 1 ? $100.00 $ &0 00 $ 40.00 
: Bi Celor rates on request. Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘ 90 00 55 00 37.50 
tween Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bldg. I $950.00 $560.00 $390.00 12 80.00 50.00 35.00 
ig the Rockefeller Center, New York. Pub- .4 845 4 500 60 280.00 7 

lished by International Geneva Ass’n. 12 715.00 150.00 250.00 

In Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim Standard color (red), $150; bleed, $60. : : 

size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- CANADA 


lished Ist, monthly, except bi-monthly International Steward, 670 S. Lafayette . 
uring Jan.-Feb. and July-Aug. Forms Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. Published Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Col- 


: cl 15th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Cir- by International Stewards’ and Caterers’ borne St., Toronto, Canada. Published 
wise cu yn (Publisher's Statement), 7,025; Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Type by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
142.) ST 7,092. Rates— page, 7%4x10%. Published 6th. Forms. scription. $2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 

1 1 Page % Page % Page close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- page, 7x10. Published 22nd. Forms close 
o1 $2. $72.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,382; 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

,x9% t 56 00 31.33 17.67 gross, 2,500. Rates— (CCAB), Dec., 1941, 6,004, Rates— 

Oct l 50.00 28.00 15.67 Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
scount, Cc and bleed rates on request. 1 $1°5 90 $ 70.00 $ 4000 1 $100 00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
ement) Hotc!t Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 6 110.00 60.00 35.00 6 80.00 45.00 25.00 

N York City. Published by Ahrens 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
. P ge i ‘o. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim Color, $35. Color, $30; bleed. 20%. 
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An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouses, delivery 
service and sales representation for the 


makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 


well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 
most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, known 
supply houses. Surveys reveal that ap- 


also as 


proximately 83 out of every 100 indus- 
trial users purchase 50 per cent or 
more from these distributors. 

The industrial distributor may be 


known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 


wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
a supply department: plumbing and 


an industrial 


or 


wholesaler with 
department; machinery equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
etc.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such power transmission 
equipment distributors. 

The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department for their local in- 
dustrial consumers they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 


heating 


as 


stores 


ments. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
der one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 
to reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
multitude of direct selling sales forces 
and expensive branch warehouses, he 
helps the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies to keep distribution costs at a 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial Dis- 


tributors, Mill Supplies tabulates a 
total of 1,762 such _ organizations, 
serving 250,000 industrial consumers. 


Verified houses are those who stock and 
sell a more or less complete line of in- 
dustrial tools, supplies and equipment 
required by the character of industry 
in their particular territory. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 2,000 
supplementary industrial distributor 
outlets who sell tools, supplies and 
equipment to industry but whose in- 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their main 
business. For example, many plumb- 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron and 
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(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industrie 














Distributor Sales and Operating Statistics —1939 


























































































































No. Stocks 
Region and State of Operat- No. Total on Hand 
Estab- les ing of Pe at End 
lish- (add 000) Expenses Em- Roll of Year 
ments (add 000) ployees (add 000) | (edd 000) 
UNITED STATES 1,762 | $873,892 | $145,639 52,714 | $91,016 | $189,261. 
NEW ENGLAND 135 41,343 8,812 2,802 5,185 9,256. 
SK 12 4389| 991 305 | 596 1,357 | 
New Hampshire 8 1,138 234 79 130 316 
Vermont 9 1,356 274 97 157 364 
Massachusetts 61 19,317 4,214 1,312 2,429 4,349 
Rhode Island | 13 2.778 610 206 323 374 
Connecticut | 32 12,415 2,489 803 1,550 2,496 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC «403 | 138,081 | 27,399 8466/ 16,173| 26,446 
New York | 181 65,463 14,335 4,151 8,356 13,254 
New Jersey 70 15,238 2.998 1,085 1,811 3,053 
Pennsylvania _ — 152 57,380 10,066 3,430 6, 10,139 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 323 186,813 32,756 11,086 20,072 40,734 
Ohio 96 65,510 11,354 3,855 7,114 15,482 
Indiena 41 23,914 4,796 1,504 2,779 5,104 
HMinois 75 40,840 6,241 2.171 3,630 7,475 
Michigan 78 37,984 6,406 2,065 4,020 7,544 
Wisconsin a 18,565 3,595 1.491 2.529 5.129 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 169 123,895 21,081 9,282 14,519 27,967 
Minnesots 36 39,251 6,339 2,800 | 4,757 8,557 
Roees 25 9,294 1,769 641 970 2,024 
Missouri 57 61,251 10,549 5,009 7,509 13,100 
North Dekote > . > > > . 
South Dekote ¥ 1,268 261 146 341 
Nebraske 11 6,159 1,232 433 662 1,644 
Kenses a a 6,672 931 309 475 2.301 
SOUTH ATLANTIC i 215 114,053 17,764 6,526 10,585 22,414 
Delaware 4 1,594 434 122 317 369 | 
Maryland 25 10,796 1,698 647 1,040 | 1,432 
Dist. of Columbie 6 11,000 1,364 | 536 784 | 1,630 
Virginie 38 20,039 2,645 | 1,085 1,490 | 4.540 
West Virginie 33 15,098 2,296 | 794 1,317 3,085 
North Carolina 27 13,113 2,355 947 1,433 2,398 
South Caroline 19 9,245 1,417 | 534 823 1,741 
Georgia 31 13,932 2,339 | 835 1,378 3,095 
Florida 32] 16,236 3,216 10% | 2003) 4.194 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 100 76,628 12,000 4,836 | 7,412| ‘15,605. 
~ + —>+-—_____—_ EE + 
Kentucky 32 | = 98,613 | 4,709 | 1,821 | 2,759 | 5,268 
Tennessee 28 | 17,328 2.914 | 1,069 1,521 | 3,730 
Alabama 25 | 26,480 3579 | 1,608| 9674) 5531 
Mississippi 15 4,207 798 | 338 | 458 | 1,076 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 153 57,266 7,870 2,594 4,858, 15,018. 
Admanes 10| 5,553 695 | 226 383 1,096 | 
Louisiana 31 | 15,549 2,432 | 739 1,368 | 3,102 
Oklahome 39 | 7,750 1,211 | 355 | 711 2,602 
Texas 82 | 28.594 4,532 | 1,274 2,396 8.218 
} + + afhpeeenemees ehemnnmnemee sin = + 
MOUNTAIN 98 39,648 6,373 2,089 | 3,624 8,817 
Montane 18| 6,003 961 | = 264 | 470. «4,577 | 
Idaho 6 | 3,709 | 518 | 212 | 366 957 
Wyoming 8 1,525 94 | 19 | 150 423 
Colorado 21 | 10,023 1,657 | 549 | 866 1,995 
New Mexico 10 3,856 359 | 113 | 181 766 
Arizona 22 | 6,622 1,083 | 418 703 1,534 
Uteh 10 | 7,473 1.611 486 841 1,447 
Nevada 3 | 437 | 90 | 28 | 47 118 
PACIFIC | 166 | 96,198 _4aer | 4833 | 9,388 | 23,104 
Washington 43 19,844 3,917 | 1,234 | 2,289 | 4,820 
Crepes 26 9,550 1,957 561 1.030 2,048 
California 97 66,721 | 8,589 3,038 | 6069 | 16,236 
* Insufhicrent data ' — Mill Sy 
steel warehouses, mechanical rubber They cover every section of the country 


goods specialists, hardware wholesalers, 
contractors’ equipment and supply 
houses, ship chandlers are part of the 
supplementary classification. 

The best estimates indicate that the 
verified industrial distributors — those 
whose main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
users—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
2,000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balance of business industry places 
with supply houses all over the country. 

These industrial distributors are lo- 


sated parallel with industrial activity. 


and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sa!es- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their mi 
job is to provide a service type of ©«!l- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are sup d 
with the production and mainte e 
tools and supplies when they are need. 

Backing up these outside sales 
the verified distributors carry a s 
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inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
organization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business ac- 
counted for 1,471 industrial distribu- 
tors (establishments) with sales of 
$729,650,000. They employed 40,489 
persons to whom they paid $71,011,000 
in salaries and wages, an average of 
$1,754 each. Stocks on hand for sale 
at the end of the year were valued (at 
cost) at $155,163,000. 

Operating expenses amounted to 
$121,687,000, or 16.7 per cent of net 
sales. 

Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities which make them good 
sales outlets for manufacturers: 

1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributors collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
tion planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
countrv. 

2. Distributors, effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
ufacturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 

3. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies for 
manufacturers because’ distributors’ 
salesmen cover well defined territories, 
mostly from local headquarters, and 
their cost of selling is lower than man- 
ufacturers’ field men. 

4. Distributors have the inside track 
with their local customers. They are 
intimately acquainted with the buyers 
in each plant and hence do not waste 
time, effort or money in contacting 
the yper executive at each consumer 
plant who has the authority for plac- 
ing siness. 


Sivce 1929 there has been a definite 
tre on the part of industrial con- 
sur to place more of their tool, 
suy and equipment requirements 
wit dustrial supply houses—and buy 
les ‘om manufacturers direct. Be- 
cau listributors are carrying ample 
pre t stocks, more and more indus- 
tri: nsumers are reducing their own 
sto1 of maintenance items, which 
Sav obsolescence, depreciation and 
ove d costs. Furthermore, the pur- 


ne . department of the average in- 
ust) il consumer prefers to centralize 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR SALES VOLUME FOR 1939 AND 1941 


Breakdown by regions, showing sales volume and percentage to national total 


Percent- Percent- 





Percent- age age of 
age of of increase 
National National over 
1939 Sales Total 1941 Sales Total 1939 
New England ..... $ 41,393,000 4.73 $ 90,471,000 5.02 119 
Middle Atlantic . 138,081,000 15.80 311,473,000 17.10 125.8 
East North Central. 186,813,000 21.37 415,929,000 23 121 
West North Central 123,895,000 14.18 272,679,000 15 120 
South Atlantic 114,053,000 13.05 222,399,000 12.25 95 
East South Central. 76,628,000 8.77 146,046,000 8.11 91 
West South Central 57,266,000 6.55 112,646,000 6.25 96 
_ 39,648,000 4.55 79,196,000 5 99.5 
a ee 96,115,000 11 149,940,000 8.27 56 
SED ccxescsmncnt $873,892,000 $1,800,779,000 


—Mill Supplies 





orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 

Industrial distributors handle a sub- 
stantial part of the total national sales 
on the following typical items: pipe 
valves and fittings, power plant special- 
ties and supplies, mechanical power 
transmission equipment and supplies, 
belting, mechanical rubber goods, shop 
tools and supplies, portable electric 
tools, wire rope and cordage, as well as 
the general run of miscellaneous pro- 
duction and maintenance items. 

Any manufacturer having a stand- 
ard item required by industry (with the 
exception of heavy and special machine 
tools and capital goods equipment) 
very probably can develop national 
distribution and a profitable sales vol- 
ume through industrial distributors 
more quickly and more efficiently than 
through any other means of selling to 
the industrial field. 

The territory covered varies with the 
size and character of the industrial 
supply house. Some distributors cover 
one community and its environs; others 
several or many states. 


Generally, distributors publish their 
own catalogs listing the lines of manu- 
factured goods which they carry in 
stock for immediate delivery. Many of 
them do direct advertising to the trade 
in their territories. 


Associations 


American Leather Belting Assn., 63 
Park Row, New York. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Industrial Distribution and Marketing 

This de luxe presentation by Mill 
Supplies presents the statistical story 
of the industrial distributor. Because 
of its cost, it is not available for gen- 
eral distribution, but arrangements may 
be made to see it. 


Publications 


[Circulation fiqures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


A. 8. M. FE. Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


MacKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mill & Factory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St... New York. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est 
1911. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x 
11 5¢. Type page, 7x10 A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Buyer's Refer- 
ence Issue, is a directory in the regular 
magazine format. Published 10th of each 
month. Forms close on 15th Pas Be ie as 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
7.354; (gross), 8,457. Industrial distribu- 
tors and employes, 79%: manufacturers, 
their agents and salesmen, 20%: others, 
1%. Rates—1 page, $188; 2 pages, $178; 
4 pages, $173: 6 nagwes, $168: 8&8 pages, 
$163: 12 pages, $153: 24 pages, $137. 
Standard colors, $35; bleed, $30. 


insert 


For additional data see 
page 242 
Philadelphia Purchaser, 1700 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Purchas- 
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facing 


ing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., Inc. Est. 
19°6. Free controlled. Trim size. 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x9. Published 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publishers’ 


statement), 1,995. Industrial, 75%; finan- 

cial, 20%: utilities, 5% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page yy Page 
: $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 95.00 
6 65.00 40.00 29 50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard Color, $15.00 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Western Industry, 503 Market St.. San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by King 
Publications. Est. 1936. Subscription. $°, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th preced- 
ing Agency discounts. 15-2. N. I. A. A 
report on request. Circulation (CCA) 
May, 1942. 4.800; (gross), 5,209, Rates 
Less than 3 pages, $150 per page: 3 
pages, $130 per page; 6 pages, $115 per 
page: 12 pages, $100 per page. 
Standard color (red or orange), $30 


page; bleed rate 20%. 
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Insurance 


Life, fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies paid out about 4 billion, 188 
m'lliem deller= in 1941, according to 
The National Underwriter. Life insur- 
ance companies accounted for the lion’s 
share of this huge sum, with $2,943,- 
258,000. Casualty and surety com- 
panies returned $683,549,000 to policy- 
holders, while fire companies paid 
losses of $561,722,000. 

Of the total remitted by life insur- 
ance companies, 39.42 per cent was to 
beneficiaries of insurance policies, while 
the remaining 60.58 per cent was to 
policyholders. Death claims during the 
year totaled $1,134,764,510; matured 
endowments and annuities, $527,379,- 
917; disability claims and additional 
accidental death benefits, $151,502,53° 
payments for premium savings and 
cash surrender values, $1,129,611,422. 

Life insurance in force reached new 
highs in 1941. Ordinary amounted to 
$94,358,782,416, an increase of $5,947,- 
832.391 ever 1940. Total life insurance 
in force at the end of 1941 was $135,- 
920.810.0956, a gain of $9,565,834,134 
fourth 


over 1940. The year saw the 
consecutive increase to an_ all-time 
peak. 


Fire insurance companies had 1941 
net premiums of $1,346,060,141, paying 
ent $561.79°.997, or 41.7 per cent, in- 
cluding adjusting expenses. Stock com- 
panies handled 81.1 per cent of the 
business; mutuals (excluding factory 
mutuals and local farm mutuals), 14.8 
per cent. 

Most stock fire insurance companies 
handle accessory lines which provide 
about one-half of their net premiums. 
These lines include motor vehicle, ocean 
marine, tornado, inland navigation, 
aircraft, sprinkler leakage, hail on 





growing crops, water damage and mis- 
cellaneous. Net premiums from these 
lines in 1941 amounted to $578,573,990, 
while $514,281,835 came from fire in- 
surance. Losses on accessory lines 
amounted to 42.5 per cent, compared 
with 38.6 per cent for fire insurance. 

All casualty and surety companies 
had 1941 net premiums of $1,496,219,- 
133, with losses of $685,549,182, or 45.7 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 
Stock companies accounted for 60.4 per 
cent of the business in 1941, compared 
with 62.4 per cent in 1940. 

Automobile insurance accounted for 
$533,041,000 of total casualty and sure- 
tv et premiums in 1941. 

There are about 4,500 insurance com- 
panies in the United States employing 
‘29.000 persons in their home offices. 
The agents in fire and casualty insur- 
ance number about 150,000, while 200,- 
000 others are engaged in life insur- 
ance, 


Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York. 
American Institute of Marine Un- 


derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 

American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 
National Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Accident and Health Heview, 175 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago Est. 1907 Pub- 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, non-insurance 
13-2 Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
1.244; gross, 4,767 Rates 
Times 1 Paes % Page \% Page 
1 $1°0.00 $ 70.00 & 50 00 
6 540.00 50.00 190.00 
1° $1,000.00 1.00 160.00 
Bleed, $5 
Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave 
Kankakee, Ill Published by Shirley E 
Moisant Est 1928 Subscription, $1 
Type page, 74x9%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Arency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (ARC), 1.676; gross 1.9533. 
\gents and brokers, 56 companies, of 
ficers managers et t1° adjusters 
raters, ete 0 others, 7 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 5000 $ 30.00 $ 29.00 
12 $5.00 7.00 18.00 
American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York Est. 1903 Official pub 
lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents Subscription other than 
members, $5 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published Friday Forms 
close one week preceding Agency dis- 
count, 15-0 Circulation (Publishers’ 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 
statement) 16,516: (gross). 16,882 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
1 $165.00 $110.00 $ 85.00 
12 120.00 80.00 60.00 
°6 100.00 70.00 50.00 
52 90.00 65.00 15.00 


American Insurance Digest & Insurance 


Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co Est 
1853 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page 7x10 Published Saturday 
Forms closs Wednesday Agency dis- 
counts 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 100.00 55.00 $ 30.00 
°6 1.400 00 700.00 350.00 
52 2,400.00 1,200.00 600.00 
American Insurer, 217 Carondelet St.., 
New Orleans. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 12th Agency 
discounts, none Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
3 100.00 65.00 45.00 
12 90.00 45.00 22.50 
Best's Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 


Fulton St.. New York, N. Y¥ Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., Est. 1906. 
Subscription. $3. Trim size, 7%x10% 
Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. Forms 


close 20th 


Agency 


discount, 


10-0 


culation (Publisher's statement), 
gross, 5,840. Insurance agents anc 
kers, 27%: insurance company « 
tives, managers, 39%: adjusters, s 
agents, 26%: misc., 8% Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page A 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 
6 110.00 66.00 
12 100.00 59.00 
Color, $52; bleed, 10% 





( 
5,f 
i} 
Xé 
pe 


Best's Insurance News (Fire and Casu 


ty Edition), 75 


Published by Alfred M 
Subscription, 
25th 
6% x9 
Circulation 
2ross, 


1900 
Forms 
Ty pe 
10-0 
ment), 15,355: 
agents and broke 
pany 
cial agents, 
edition 
Times 1 
1 $1 
6 1 
12 l 
Color. 


close 
page, 


13° 


Page 
75.00 
5 


oo 
00 


5 
9 
t 


$105; 


Casualty Insuror, 
Published 
Co E 
Trim size, 8'%x1l1l% 
Ist 


Chicago 
derwriter 
$1 50. 
10. Published 
ceding month 
insurance, 13-2 


7.127; (gross), 


executives, 


lee 


rst 


Agency 
Circulation 


8,254. Insurance 


Fulton St., 


$3 
Trim 


15,4 
rs, 60°: 
19%; 


misc., 


80 


8%. 


% Page 
$105.00 
91.00 
75.00 
10% 
175 W 
by The 
1923 


Forms close 


New 
Best Co., 


In¢ 


Issued 
size, 7? 
Agency 
(Publisher's 


2 
% 


Jackson 
National 
Subscription 

Type page, 7x 


15th 


discounts, 


York 
. Eet 
Tit) 
xl 


discou 
Stat 
Insura! 
insurance 
adjusters, 
Rates 


Blivd., 
Un 


1 pre- 
non 
ABC), 


agents 


brokers and solicitors, 96%: insurance 
companies and officials, 3%: others 
1% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
6 90.00 50.00 37.50 
12 83.34 415.00 31.25 
Bleed, $5. 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lan: 
New York. Published by Eastern Ur 
derwriter Co., Ine Est. 1899. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Type page, 9%x12. Trim size 
13%x10%. Published Friday. Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 165.00 $ 110.00 77.00 
12 1,210.00 ROR.00 550.00 
26 2 200.00 1.468.00 R80.00 
52 3,740.00 2,365.00 1,540.00 
Fraternal Field, lowa Theatre Building 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page 
7x9%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Flat rates 
1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$48.00 27.00 $15.00 
Fraternal Monitor, 537 Powers Bidg 
tochester. N. Y Est. 1890. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 0.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 
Industrial Insurance, 116 John St., New 
York. Published by The Insurance Press 
Est. 1931. Subscription, $1.50. Trim siz 
9x12 Type page, 7x9 Published 15th 
Forms close Ist Agencv discounts 5-0 
on new business. Circulation (Publish- 
er's Statement), 6,249; gross ¢ 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 4 
6 500.00 300.00 { } 
12 750.00 500.00 3 0 
Industrial Salesman, The, 420 E. Fourt! 
St., Cincinnati, O, Published by The t 
Underwriter Co Est. 1932 Subs 
tion, $1.25 Trim size, 8%x11%. pe 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms S¢ 
25th Agency discount, 15%; non I 
ance Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page M4 
l $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 
6 83.33 $1.67 
12 75.00 37.50 
Insurance, 244 Washington PI a 
brouck Heights, N. J. Published by W 
E. Underwood Est. 1883. Subser I 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, :* ‘ 
Published menthly Agency dis ts 
none tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 0 
3 90.00 47.33 
4 85.00 45.00 
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INSURANCE 





surance Advocate (Fire Casualty and 
Life Ins.), 123 William St., New York 
iblished by Roberts Pub. Co. Est. 1889. 
bscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
we, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-90. 
Rates 


es / 


Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page 
$ 125.00 . 75.00 $ 45.00 

975.00 585.00 350.00 

1,800.00 1,075.00 640.00 


3,250.00 1,950.00 1,170.00 
Insurance Broker, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Chicago Trade 
Press Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7%x 


1 Published Ist Forms close 20th. 

\geney discounts, 15-0 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Color, 25%. Bleed, $1.00 

Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 
York. Published by Broker-Age, Inc 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Rates— 

Times l Page % Page 1, Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 64.17 36.67 27.50 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 

Color, 100%; bleed, 25% 

Insurance Field, $24 W Liberty St., 

Louisville, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 


Fire and Casualty Edition, $3; Life Edi- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 
7x10 Fire and Casualty Edition pub- 
lished Thursdays; Life Edition published 
Fridays. Forms close Monday preceding. 
(Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), Life Edition, 4,474; (gross), 4,054. 
Agents, brokers, solicitors, 77%; gen- 
eral agents, 14%; companies and em- 
ployes, 8%; others, 1%. Fire and Cas- 
ualty Edition, 4,759; (gross), 5,872. 
Agents, brokers, solicitors, 78%; com- 
panies, officials and employes, 13%; field 
men, 4%; others, 5% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 70.00 
12 85.00 50.00 34.00 
52 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, $80.00. 


Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Published by Insurance In- 
dex, Inc. Est. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10x14 Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 


lished 10th Forms close 30th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $150.00 = 90.00 $ 52.80 
6 134.40 82.80 49.20 
120.00 76.00 43.40 


Bleed, $10. 


Insurance Magazine, Ridge Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo Published by Financial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1 Published Life Ins. 10th. Local 
igents Ist. Forms close, Life ins., 25th 
preceding. Local agents, 15th preceding. 


\gency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), Life Edition, 
tate Agents’ Edition, 2,530. Rates, Life 
-<dition— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Mt) 80.00 45.00 28.00 
l? 65.00 38.00 22 00 
_ Local Agents’ Edition 
Tir 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] $110.00 $ 60.00 € 35.00 
t 80.00 15.00 28.00 
I 65.00 38.00 22 00 


Insurance News Graphic, 411 Southland 
f Bldg., Dallas, Tex Published by 


Ut > Pub. Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, 

$2 m size, 104%.x135%. Type page, 9x12 

Pu hed every other Friday. Forms 

Monday. Agency discounts, none. 

. ition (Publisher's Statement), 
- gross, 4.716 Rates 

1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

80.00 sR 00 28.00 

70.00 42.00 24.00 

65.00 35.00 21.00 

60.00 32.50 17.50 


St rd color, 20% 


Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St ; 


+ Polis Published by The Rough 
: o., Inc. Est. 1878 Subscription, 
: m size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
‘0 iblished 25th preceding Forms 
Cat th. Agency discount (except on 
fa) ce adv.), 15% if paid before 10th 
ne 1g insertion. 10% after. Member 
ign. | Lculation (ABC), 17,056: (gross); 
sy Life insurance agents, 87%: gen- 
ents, 10%; others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


$225.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 183.33 105.00 55.00 
12 166.67 100.00 50.00 


Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by and official or- 
gan of The National Association of Life 


Underwriters. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 6% x 
9% Published 6th. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 34,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$185.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 

6 175.00 95.00 52.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Maple 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Flit- 
craft, Ine. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,068. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $149.51 $ 85.87 $ 49.32 
6 125.27 71.94 41.32 
12 115.00 66.06 37.94 


Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St 
Louis, Mo. Published by Life Insurance 
Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (ABC), 12,476; (gross), 
12,902. Life insurance agents, brokers 
and solicitors, 90%; general agents, 6%; 
companies and office employes, 1%; 
others, 3%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 


% Page 4% Page 


1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (ABC), 8,202; (gross), 
8,668, Insurance agents, brokers and so- 
licitors, 96%: others, 4%. Rates— 


Times % Page % Page 


1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 60.00 $0.00 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 


Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. Published by Mutual 
Underwriter Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15% on new business. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.00 


The National Underwriter (Other than 
Life), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Published by National Underwriter Co. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
10%x135%. Type page, 9144x12. Published 
Thursday Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discount, non-insurance, 13-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 10.374; (gross), 10,- 
695. Insurance companies, officials, execu- 
tives and home office employes, 11%: 
traveling field men, 15%: local agents, 
brokers and _ solicitors, 61% adjusters 
and raters, 11%: others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 S$ 180.00 $ 105.00 $ 60.00 
1°? 1.440 00 900.00 540.00 
°6 2 920.00 1.560.000 960.00 
5°? $.320.00 2 280.00 1,560.00 


Bleed, $5 


The National Underwriter (Life Insur- 
ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago Est. 1897. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x135%%. Type page. 914x12. 
Published Friday Forms close Wednes- 
day Ageney discount. non-insurance, 
13-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,195; (gross), 
8,631. Agents and brokers, 41%: general 
agents, 42%; companies, 12%: misc., 5° 
tates—same as preceding 

Bleed, $5. 


Northwest Insurance, 613 Nat'l Bide... 
Minneapolis. Minn. Published bv North- 
west Ins. Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 190%44,x13%. Type page, 
91%4x12. Published 20th. Forms close 10th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,540; gross, 4,141. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100 00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 

6 80.00 15.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Northwest Insurance News, combined 
with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle. 
609 Henry Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published 
by Northwest Insurance News Co. Est. 
1911 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
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discounts, 15-0 


close 24th. 
Rates 


Agency 


Times 1 Page . Page 4% Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 43.75 $ 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color rates on request 


Pacific Insurance Magazine, 216 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Published by John 
Harris. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished semi-monthly Fire and Casualty 
edition issued first Saturday each month 
Life edition issued third Saturday each 
month. Forms close Tuesday preceding 
Agency discount, 15-2. Fire and Cas- 
ualty edition circulation (Sworn), 3,000; 
Life edition circulation (Swern), 2,800 
gross. Rates 

Times 1 Page 


\% Page % Page 


$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 42.50 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 21.00 


For advertising rates in both editions 
(cire. 5,800), add 50% to above rates 
Color, 15%; bleed, 15%. 


The Pacifie Northwest Underwriter, 
Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash 
Published by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
9x12. Type page, 744x100. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 1,734; gross, 2,128. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Published by Rough 
Notes Co., Inc Est. 1878. Subscription, 
2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 12%-0 on other than insurance 
company accounts. Circulation (ABC), 
9,340; (gross), 10,637. Agents, brokers 
and solicitors, 86%; companies, general 
agents, etc., 8%; traveling field men, 6%. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
6 110.00 57.75 28.88 
12 100.00 52.50 26.25 


Bleed, 10%. 


The Southwest Insurer, 1626 Allen Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Published by Southwest In- 
surance Publications, Ine. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-weekly 
Thursday. Forms close 2 wks. prec. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation (ABC) 
2,449; (gross), 2,717. Ins. agents, brokers, 
81%: ins. co. officers, 7%; field men, 6%; 
others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 43.50 $ 23.50 
7 72.00 39.00 21.00 
13 68.00 37.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Spectator Life Insurance in Action, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 85%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
Friday preceding. Agency discount, 15-0 
tates 
Times 4% Page 


1 Page 1% Page 


1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
i 145.00 80.00 48.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color (red), $30; bleed, $25. 

Spectator Property Insurance Review, 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1868, Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Thurs- 
day. Forms close Friday noon preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15% on insurance and 
non-insurance business’ originated by 
agency. Cash discount, none. Circula- 
tion (CCA), Mar., 1942, 9,570; (gross), 
10,169. Agents, 76%: home office, 8%; 
brokers and insurers, 10%: others, 6% 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $100.00 $ 57.00 
6 138.00 78.00 416.00 
13 118.00 70.00 39.00 
26 100.00 58.00 35.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 

The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston. Pub- 
lished by the Standard Pub. Co. Est 
1872. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discount, 
15%. Circulation (Sworn), 2,216; (gross), 
2.620, Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


% Page % Page 


$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
12 62.50 33.33 18.33 
26 52.90 28.85 15.38 
52 48.08 26.44 14,42 


Underwriters’ Report, 405 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 9x12. Issued 
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Thursday Forms close Tuesday. Agency 

discount, non-insurance, 15-0%. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,129; gross, 

1.356. Rates 

% Page 
$6.20 
35.64 
30.36 
23.10 


% Page 
79.20 
61.05 
46.20 
39.00 


Times Page 


l 
$1 


»0o0 $ 


3 
927 On 
‘ 


9.20 
66.00 


Review, 527 7th St., Des 
Est. 1893 Published by 
Underwriters’ Review Co Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 84%x1l1%. Type page, 7% x 
10 Published ist. Forms close 20th mo 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation (ABC), 2,786; (gross), 3,403. In- 
surance agents, brokers and solicitors, 
89%; insurance companies, general 
agents, etc., 7%; others, 4% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
4 80.00 50.00 30.00 

4 45.00 25.00 


12 65.00 
Standard color bleed, 


Underwriters’ 
Moines, lowa 


$50: $20. 

United States Review, 500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa Published by the U. S 
Review Pub Co Est. 1868. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x13% Type page, 
9% x12. Published Saturday Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page 
l $ 150.00 
12 1,200.00 
26 2,200.00 
52 3,600.00 
Weekly 
York 
Printing & Pub 
tion, $5. Trim 
7%x9% 


Rates 
1 Page 
150.00 
12 1,140.00 
26 2,080.00 
52 3.640.00 


business 
Times 
1 


Color, $50 


Western 
San Francisco, 
Underwriter 
7x10. Published 
Age ney 
Circulation 
1.400. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
$100.00 

6 500.00 
12 900.00 


Underwriter, 
Published 
Co. 
size, 


Underwriter, 
Cal. 


1, Page 
$ 87.50 
715.00 
1,192.00 
1,950.00 
116 
by the 
Est 
8%x11%. 


discounts, 
% Page 

$ 80.00 
600.00 
1,170.00 
2,080.00 


544 
Forms 
% Page 
$ 52.50 


250.00 
450.00 


CANADA 


Canadian 


Toronto, Ont., 


Underwriter, & 


Can. Published by 


St., 
Underwriter 

Subscrip- 
Type page, 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency 


John 


1859 


Market 

by Pacific 
Type 
close 
non-insurance, 
(Publisher's 


Published 
Publishing Co 

25th 
discounts, 


4% Page 


$ 50.00 


388.00 
646.00 
1,056.00 
New 


on new 


% Page 
$ 40.00 
300.00 
600.00 
1,170.00 


St., 


page, 
20th. 
13-2 


Statement), 


1% Page 
$ 35.00 
170.00 
300.00 


Colborne St - 


Jardine 


Ltd 
Trim 


& Young, 
page, 10x77. 
lished ist and 
preceding. 
Times 1 Page 
$ 90.00 

6 60.00 
12 57.50 
24 55.00 
Color, $2 


Insurance and Financial 
W., 


Wellington St., 
tion, $2 
20th Forms 
counts, 15-3. 
Times 1 Page 
$ 65.00 
6 55.00 
12 50.00 
Color, $10 


Life Underwriters’ 
Transportation Bldg., 


size, 
15th. Forms 
Circulation 
1941, 4,490. Rates— 


Toronto. 
Type page, 6 5/6x9\%4. 
close 


Rates— 


Subscription, $3. 
St%exllk. 


close 


(CCAB), 


1, Page 
$ 50.00 
37.50 
30.00 
28.75 


15th. 


% Page 14 
$ 40.00 $ 
30.00 
25.00 


News, Commerce 


Toronto. 2 


Review, 

Subscr 
Publis} 
Agency 


Pu 
da 


De 


d 


rt 


Pul 


lished by The Life Underwriters Assn 


Canada. Est. 
lished Ist 
counts, 15-2. 
Times 1 Page 
$ 60.00 

55.00 

50.00 


1914. Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close 
Rates— 
1 


4 Page 
$ 32.50 
30.00 
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lhe jewelry business approximated 
the 1929 rate in 1941 and surpassed it 
during the first half of 1942, according 


to reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
With a 1940 gain of 12 per cent over 
1939 and a 1941 increase of 30 per cent 


over 1940, sales in 1941 were about 
$526,000,000, compared with the 1929 
peak of $536,000,000. An 18 per cent 
gain for the first half of 1942 indicated 
that volume was at the rate of $620,- 
000,000 for the year. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
14,559 jewelry stores in 1939, compared 
with 12,477 in 1935. Sales in 1939 were 
$361,595,000, compared with $234,893,- 
000 in 1935. 

Sales were distributed as follows in 
1939: 





No. of Sales 

State Est (000) 
Alabama 144 
Arizona a 16 
Arkansas . 93 > 
California .. 1,189 oka 
Colorado ... 173 3 
Connecticut . 221 of 
Delaware .... o6 37 ‘ 
Dist. of Columbia 83 5,05 
eer 217 . 
Georgia ... os 197 5,5 
Idaho 77 ol 2 
Illinois “a 124 64! 
Indiana . 132 +4 
Iowa 375 5,4 
Kansas . 240 25 
Kentucky 170 356° 
Louisiana 144 02% 
Maine nits iii 116 ,O% 
Maryland .. 162 11 
Massachusetts 553  b 
Michigan ...... 583 403 
Minnesota 8 16 
M ssippi 77 1,38: 
Missouri ..... 79 9, 3$ 
Mor na »s 41 > 
Nel ka = 184 oes 
Ne mM senecns 22 645 
N Hampshire 76 1,056 
N Jersey .. 164 11,701 
N Mexico . 44 742 
New York ; 1,692 95,729 
North Carolina 256 5, 8a 
N Dakota 78 873 
Se nweveesue 846 0,210 
Ok ma 202 3,551 
Ore mm eeeesese 155 3,714 
Pennsylvania . . 1,205 29,126 
Rhode Island 78 3.085 
Sout Carolina 113 2,555 
So it Dakota 63 793 
rennessee a 151 5,433 
eer 56 16,251 
a sanenaae ee 64 1,434 
Vermont ...... 57 735 
Virginia ...... 215 6.070 
W gton 238 6,027 
We Virginia 144 3,074 
W Me ses 191 6,455 
Wy are 42 539 


Chains made some headway between 
1935 and 1939. In the former year, 
they secured 9.4 per cent of the busi- 
hess, in the latter, 10.5 per cent. The 
Bureau of the Census reported 540 
¥ tores in 1939, with sales of $38,- 


‘' - census found 1,805 jewelry whole- 
sali with sales of $234,054,000, di- 
vide as follows: a general line of 
Jew , 195, $62,312,000; clocks and 
Wat” os, 178, $44,653,000; diamonds and 
oth recious stones, 427, $46,873,000; 
all rer, 1,005, $80,216,000. There 
wer also 31 manufacturers’ sales 
bran ces with stocks, with a 1939 vol- 
um $53,478,000, and 29 manufactur- 


Jewelry and Optical Goods 


ers’ sales offices without stocks, $9,569,- 
000. 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone esti- 
mated that 1941 marriages were the 
largest number in the history of the 
country—1,547,000. This was an in- 
crease of 14.6 per cent over 1940, which 
was also a banner year. About 25 per 
cent of jewelry sales are directly trace- 
able to weddings. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 74 manufacturers of clocks, 
watches and materials and parts, with 
products valued at $84,846,000; 886 
manufacturers of precious metals, $71,- 
419,000; 82 manufacturers of jewelers’ 
findings and parts, $22,489,000; 150 
manufacturers of silverware and plated 
ware, $62,771,000; and 42 manufacturers 
of watch cases, $9,792,000. 

Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 

Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
silver, not plated, $562.000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

In addition, 90 establishments en- 
gaged in lapidary work had products 
valued at $5,129,000, 289 establishments 
produced costume jewelry valued at 
$33,922,000, and 132 establishments pro- 
duced jewelrv and instrument cases 
worth $16,670,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that manufacturers of clocks, watches, 
materials and parts distributed 11.5 per 
cent of their output through their own 
sales branches in 1939, compared with 
9.9 per cent in 1935. Sales to industrial 
users increased from 12.9 per cent in 
1935 to 14.9 per cent in 1939. Sales 
direct to retailers decreased from 16.8 
to 12.7 per cent. The portion sold to 
wholesalers increased slightly to 60.8 
per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of the jewelers’ 
sales in 1939: 

Jewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 
precious stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 
clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 
cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, lenses, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent: 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
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in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 


The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 


There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 


In the United States and Canada 
are approximately 21,000 optometrists. 
There are a few more than 17,000 li- 
censed optometrists in the United 
States, of whom not more than 10,000 
to 12,000 are in individual actual prac- 
tice, according to The Optical Journal 
and Review of Optometry. There are 
8,000 to 9,000 medical eye men, com- 
prising about 1,800 oculists or ophthal- 
mologists, and about 6,500 eye, ear, 
nose and throat practitioners. 


An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. 


An oculist is licensed to practice gen- 
eral medicine, just as is every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical li- 
cense may prescribe medical treatment 
for the eyes, or perform ocular surgery. 
Since medical men are exempt from the 
optometry laws, the oculist may also 
refract, prescribe orthoptic treatment, 
etc. 


Aside from the wholesale optician 
who fills optical prescriptions and acts 
as the supply house for the optometrist 
and oculist, there is the retailer, com- 
monly known as the dispensing optician 
or prescription optician, who fills the 
oculist’s or ophthalmologist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 
There are about 700 in this classifica- 
tion throughout the country, most of 
them centered in the large cities in the 
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Associations 

American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 

Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America, 90 Broad St., New York. 

Horological Institute of America, % 
National Bureau of Standards, .Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Jewelry Crafts Association, 
47th St., New York. 

Jewelry Industry Publicity 
366 5th Ave., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 31 N. State St., Chicago. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Turks 


20 W. 


Board, 


New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 


Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 20 W. 47th St., New York. 


OPTICAL 


American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brookline, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Optical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Horologist, 3226 FE. Colfax Ave., 
Denver, Colo. Published by Robert Pub 
Co Est 1934 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7% Published 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,990 (includes 2,240 ass’n 
subs.); gross, 10,505. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 54.00 30.00 
12 50.00 27.00 
Color, $37.50 per page; bleed, $6.25. 
Gulilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., 
May, June-July, Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. 
Forms close ist preceding month. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), free (controlled), 7,277; 
(gross), 7,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $37.50 
65.00 35.00 
6 60.00 32.50 
100 E. 42nd 
Chilton 
Agency 
rates 


Buyers Directory, 
York Published by 
Company, Inc. Subscription, $1 
discounts, none Particulars and 
on application 
Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City Published by Chil- 
ton Company, Ine. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, none, Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC), 14,163; (gross), 15,- 
327 Retailers, 84%; wholesalers, 6%: 
manufacturers, 8' others, 2%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 
6 135.00 75.00 42.00 
12 1 3 


°5.00 67.50 37.50 
Standard color, 


Jewelers 
St New 


$60: bleed, $20 


Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. Il. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published ist and $3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 25.00 
7 50.00 27.00 24.00 
19 40.00 25.00 17.50 


Mid-Continent Jeweler, 541 Dierks Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Pubiished by Jewelry 
Publishing Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 26th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Dec., 1941, 2,197; gross, 2,364 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 
6 45.00 27.50 16.00 
12 40.00 25.80 15.00 
Color, regular form, $10; outside regular 
form, $20 


NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago Est. 1906. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler, Inc. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
on space orders exclusive of color. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 26,913; (gross), 27,684. 
Retailers, 90%; wholesalers, 4%: mfrs., 
6%. Rates 


% Page 4% Page 
30.00 $ 18.00 


6 Page % Page 
68.00 $ 36.00 
65.00 33.00 
63.00 32.50 
61.00 32.00 

$100; bleed, $16 per color. 
Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published Ist. Forms close 


22nd. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulati 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,019; gro 
5,196. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 $ 16.2 
6 48.00 25.20 13. 
12 45.00 24.00 12./ 
Color rate on request. 


Optical Journal and Review of Optom.- 
etry, 100 E. 42nd St., New York Ci 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. Est 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%~x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 5 days preceding 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,226; (gross), ovr, 
Rates 
Times % Page \ 
1 $ 45.00 $ 2 

42.00 

39.00 

36.00 
$15 per color. 


5 N. Wabash Av: 
the Professiona 
Subscription, $ 
Type page, 6x8% 
Forms close 4 days 
discounts, none 


1 Page 
$84.00 
6 78.00 
12 72.00 
24 60.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 
Optometric Weekly, 
Chicago. Published by 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. 
Trim size, 74%x10%4. 
Published Thursday. 
preceding. Agency 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 85.00 f 7 
13 75.00 2. 23 
26 65.00 7. 21 
52 60.00 8 
Pacific Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches 
ter Pubs. Est. 1902. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 0-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page lo 
1 $ 60.00 $ 
6 55.00 
12 50.00 
Color, $25; bleed, extra 


% Page 4% Page 
$ 27.50 


id 


Page % Page 
33.00 $ 18.00 
30.00 16.00 
27.00 14.00 
$5. 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest Aber- 
nethy Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7%x10 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
6 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 27.00 
Color, $25. 
Western Optical World, Box 2217 Termi- 
nal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1914 
Type page, 6x9. Published monthly. Forms 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
Rates 
1 Page 
$ 50.00 
12 45.00 


St., N. W., 


% Page 
$ 18.00 
16.00 
14.00 


close 
15-2. 
Times \% Page 
$ 15.00 
13.50 


% Page 
$ 26.00 
23.40 


CANADA 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 8%4x1l. Pub- 
lished 8 times a year, every 6 weeks, be- 
ginning Jan. 15th. Forms close 10 days 
in advance. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), June 30, 1941, 2,397. 
Rates— 
Times % Page \% Page 
40.00 $ 25.00 
35.00 
30.00 


1 Page 
$ 65.00 $ 
4 55.00 
8 50.00 
Color, $22,590 per color. 


en 00 


17.50 
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The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 
receipts of power and hand laundries. 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand 
laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. 
The combined 1939 receipts of power 
and hand laundries represented a gain 
of 21.3 per cent over 1935. 

The 6,773 power laundries were op- 
erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They 
employed 249,008 persons who drew 
$233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 
were full-time employes. 

These laundries were broken down 
as follows by type of service: 

Receipts 
No (000) 


Linen supply only 352 $ 37,141 


50% or more linen supply 92 16,691 
Less than 50% linen supply. 855 92.983 
Doing no linen supply..... . 5,474 306,764 


Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery made in 1939 
was valued at $21,839,000. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 62 
in 19387 to 82 in 1939. Commercial 
laundry machinery was valued at $10,- 
486,000; dry-cleaning machinery, $4,- 
684,000, and pressing machinery, $5,- 
299.000. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 
census combined receipts of cleaning 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 
648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. 

There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of 
$140,578,000. 

The cleaning and dyeing plants 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- 
tors, and 82,810 employes, who drew 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were 
full-time employes. 

\ considerable number of cleaning 
. lveing plants also have storage 
lac tle 


*s. 


As:ociations 


rican Institute of Laundering, S. 


Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Lcundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
As ition, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
n Supply Association of Amer- 

IC 30 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


mal Association of Dyers & 


Cl rs of United States and Canada, 
Si Spring, Md. 

\ mal Association of Institutional 
La ry Managers, Girard College, 
P} Iphia, Pa. 
me. Cleaners’ Institute of America, 
<2 34th St., New York. 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 





Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 


Cleaning and 


Laundries Dyeing Plants 





No. of Receipts No. of Receipts 
State Est (000) Est. (000) 
Alabama 70 $4,172 241 $2,196 
Arizona 39 2,014 54 569 
Arkansas 29 44 170 1,043 
California 703 41,390 740 14,099 
Colorado ... ; 50 83 157 1,770 
Connecticut ...... : 133 6,944 115 2,901 
Lae 6 864 19 409 
District of Columbia 45 9,681 61 1,910 
Florida 124 9,196 328 3.404 
Georgia 107 7,987 273 2,570 
Idaho 45 1,698 56 603 
Illinois 417 39,733 624 16,353 
Indiana 162 8,752 359 5,076 
Iowa 105 4,797 294 2,842 
Kansas . 118 3,294 342 2,160 
Kentucky 99 5,650 189 2,330 
Louisiana 68 5,048 248 2,596 
Maine 63 1,536 63 1,088 
Maryland 74 7,853 95 1,638 
Massachusetts 345 19,027 202 7,601 
Michigan 203 16,652 494 9,864 
Minnesota 128 7,607 230 3,025 
Mississippi 47 2,364 192 1,084 
Missouri 204 13,834 398 5,893 
Montana 25 4 84 626 
Nebraska 68 2,996 192 1,960 
Nevada ....... 4 S70 24 205 
New Hampshire 45 1,354 32 631 
New Jersey 240 26.079 296 6,323 
New Mexico 37 64 377 
New York — 691 7 72 19,699 
North Carolina 167 341 3,340 
North Dakota 23 47 320 
Se 263 1 512 11,419 
Oklahoma 43 286 2,442 
Oregon ..... 82 129 1,903 
Pennsylvania 278 25 399 11,699 
Rhode Island 76 29 1,102 
South Carolina 54 179 1,861 
South Dakota 33 82 628 
Tennessee 99 933 2.687 
Texas 477 18 1,182 9,568 
DO a 26 68 751 
Vermont 19 29 380 
Virginia 104 286 3,861 
Washington 119 198 2.3% 5 
West Virginia 44 116 1,846 
Wisconsin 142 206 3,402 
Wyoming 30 44 308 
a 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 


Bureau of the Census 





Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


LAUNDRIES 
American Laundry Digest, 620 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Est. 1936. Published 
by American Laundry Digest, Inc. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
4x5%,. Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(CCA), Feb., 1942, 14,945; (gross), 15,867. 
Commercial laundries, 57%: hospital 
laundries, 22%; others, 21% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; 
bleed, $20. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St.. New York 
City. Est. 1921 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 83,x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 
10-0. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
5.200; (gross), 6,008, Laundries, 69%; 


managers and superintendents, 5%; 

trade, 15%: others, 11%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $20 


Laundryman, The, 9 E. 38th St, New 
York Published by The Robbins Laun- 
dry Publications, Inc. Est. 1935. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x115% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 10-6. Circulation 
(CCA), 6,009; (gross), 6,783. Hospitals 
and institutions, 65%; others, 35% 


Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 

6 115.00 80.00 45.00 

12 100.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $25; bleed, $20 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 161 Spring 
St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
A. 8S. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8% x115% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,218 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 87.50 51.50 30.50 


12 70.00 42.00 25 00 
Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 15% 
Laundry Year Book, Now published as 
part of Nov. issue of Laundry Age 


National Laundry and Dry Cleaner, 56 W 
45th St.. New York. Published by Na- 
tional Laundry Journal, Inc Est. 1879 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 94x13. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), Nov., 
1941, 14,724; (gross), 15,000, Member 
NBPA, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Col 
1 $2295.00 $145.00 $ 75.00 

6 200.00 120.00 55.00 
12 180.00 110.00 15.00 


Standard color, $30. 

Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 
121 Second St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by Western Trade Journals, 
Ine Est. 1913. Single copy, $.25. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 





0-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Cleaning plants, 


De 1941, paid, 1,836; gross, 2,100. Rates 

Rates Times 1 Page 

Times l Page % Page % Page l $150.00 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 4 125.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 12 100.00 


12 75.00 45.00 30.00 Color (red only), 


Color, $25 $20: bleed, $20. 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E 
St., New York Published by Reuben 
Donnelley Corp Est 1893 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Member 
Circulation (ABC), 5,363; (gross), 5,963. 
Laundries and owners, 70%: managers 
supts 8% foremen and employers, 4° 
trade, 12 others, 6 Rates 1 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 
l $155.00 $105.00 $ 80.00 12 
46 130.00 RR 00 58.00 
12 


lishing Co Est 


Statement), Oct 
866. Rates 
Times 


Color $30 


CLEANING AND DYEING 


American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan counts, 15-2. Rates 


Ave., Chicago Published by American Times 1 Page 
Dry Cleaner, Inc Est. 1934 Free (con- 1 $ 70.00 
trolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x 6 60.00 
5% Published ist Forms close 20th 2 57.50 


vi 


Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation Colors—Publisher’s option, $12.50; spe- 12 


(CCA), Apr 1942, 15.320; (gross), 16,418, cial color, $17.50: 


‘sth Cleaning and Laundry World, 351 
H Ave., New York. Published by Cahir Pub- 


2 0.00 78.00 48.00 Drycleaning and Laundry Progress, P.O. Canada, 366 Adelaide 
Standard color, $25: bleed, $20 Box 765, Fort Worth, Tex. Published by Published by Westman Publications, Lt 

Drycleaning Progress, Inc Est 1929 Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. U. S. 
page, 6%x10. Pub- Trim size, 8% x11% Type page, 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- Published 15th. Forms close lst. Ager 
5 discounts, 13-2. Circulation, Dec., 


Subscription, $1. Type 


98%; jobbers, 2%. National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 4 
New York. Published by R. H. Do 
le Page % Page Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3 


$ 90.00 $ 65.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pu 


5th 
nne 
. 
blis 


75.00 50.00 Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discou 


60.00 35.00 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation 
1 time, $25; 12 times, 9,287; (gross), 9,747. Owners, ma 
superintendents and executives, 
ith dealers, 5%; workmen, 2%; othe 
tates— 
1914. Subscription, $2. 
175.00 
150.00 90.00 


bleed, $20 


% Page 1 Col 

$180.00 $100.00 
162.00 90.00 
144.00 80.00 


CANADA 


(AB 
nag: 
9] 


rs, 


Times 1 Page » P: %P 
Type page, 115% x15. Published 1st. Forms L $200.00 3! $ 85 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
A.BP counts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
or 1941, 15,303: gross, 16,- 


70 
‘ 


20 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal 
_ 


St., 


\% Page % Page (CCAB), 1,611. Rates 

$ 40.00 $ 23.00 Times 1 Page % Page 1 
30.00 18.00 6 55.00 30.00 

50.00 28.00 
bleed, 10% Color, $25: bleed, 
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33.50 19.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 
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17.0 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





Lumber production in 1940, the last 
year for which detailed figures are 
available, amounted to 28,934,127 M 
board feet a gain of 15.9 per cent over 
1939. In 1941, with the government 
sponsoring use of lumber instead of 
metals wherever practicable, the in- 
crease over 1940 was 14.2 per cent. 

In April, 1942, new business exceeded 
production by 18 per cent. The year’s 
production was expected to reach 36 
billion feet. 

Production of softwood lumber in 
1940 was 24,902,933 M feet, a gain of 
17.2 per cent over 1939. Yellow pine 
accounted for 40.8 per cent of this to- 
tal. Twenty-four states produced it, 
with six producing more than 1,000,000 
M feet each. They are Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 

Douglas fir accounted for 28.6 per 
cent of 1940 softwood production. More 
than half of the 7,121,236 M feet came 
from Washington and Oregon. 

Production of hardwood lumber in 
1940 was 4,031,195 M feet, a gain of 
8.0 per cent over 1939. Oak accounted 
for 36.4 per cent of the total; red gum, 
11.9 per cent; maple, 11.5 per cent; yel- 
low poplar, 9.3 per cent; Tupelo, 5.7 
per cent; birch, 4.2 per cent. 

Production of lath in 1940 was 523,- 
428,000, a loss of 6.9 per cent from 
1939. Production of shingles declined 
5.8 per cent from 1939 to 6,126,230 
squares in 1940. 

The following table shows 1940 soft- 
wood production by leading kinds: 


M feet of Total 

y ne 10,162. 966 10.8 
! i pil +.612,945 14.5 

ine 1,124,490 4.5 

f 7,121.236 28.6 
I i IRN N45 1.6 
spru 102,473 6 
Sug ne 363.041 1.5 
Cy] $05,011 1 


Hen 716,077 2 
Ced 294,352 1.2 
Lumber prices showed steady in- 
creases from 1938 to 1940. The aver- 
age price per M feet in 1938 was 
$21.45; 1939, $21.97; 1940, $23.32. For 
softwood, the 1938 average was $20.42; 
1939, $20.97; 1940, $22.48. The 1938 


averave for hardwood was $27.09; 1939, 
$27.66; 1940, $28.47. 

['welve states had 63.7 per cent of 
the mills and 66.5 per cent of produc- 
Hon 1940, as follows: 
is Mills M feet 
{ 347 5,202,111 
b n 4 1,541,702 

; 24 1.954.500 
Ala 1,846 1,750, 24¢ 
eor 1,919 1,612.14 
.. 1,409 1,481,950 
+ v4 1,372,869 
Nor na 2.345 1,338,764 
— 52° 1,271,104 
. 352 1,076.20 

2 O04 1,049.82 

T states 12,483 19,254,289 

Under the classification, “Lumber 
and iber Products,” the Bureau of 
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Lumber Production in United States and Canada 
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—U. 8. Forest Service, Division of Forest Economics. 





the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 


After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 


97° 


There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 preprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 19387 to reach 
$320,614,000. 

There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 


25, 1942 


value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 
against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 

More than 40 per cent of lumber pro- 
duction of the United States normally 
moves from the sawmill into the build- 
ing and construction industry without 
passing through an intermediate mill- 
work or woodworking factory. This 
includes roofing and fencing. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD- 
ING. 

About 1,100 independent lumber and 
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What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 


The following table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually 
owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate and 


reported for 2,350 yards. 
the items listed: 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Per cent 
Lumber ...... seve SEE 
Yard stock 7 
Shed stock 


Millwork 


Storm 

Roofing 
Wood shingles , 
Asphalt shingles... 
Asbestos shingles.. 
Metal roofing 


Brick 


Paint 


Insulation 
Rigid 
Mineral 


Varnish 
Lacquers 


Paint brushes 
hardware.. 
door 


Builders’ 

Garage 
ware .... 

Screen cloth 


Wallboard 
Composition Sdg.... 
Imitation tile 
Weather-strips ..... 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Gypsum products... 
Asbestos .... ° 


Mortar colors 
Paint, Glass and Hardware 


Shelf goods 
Master painters’... 
White lead . 
Linseed oil 


Sash cords .. 


Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Per cent 
Barn door hardware 84.2 
Barn ventilators .... 43.8 
Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 
Wire fencing ....... 51.3 
Fence posts— 


Untreated wood... 
Treated wood 
GO aséece 
Cement .... 
Pumps and water 
GREER. caccccencce Bt 
Portable farm buildings 
made in own yards 28.8 
—_ on Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
i iture 
Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 
Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 
Lawn furniture .. 2 
Trellises 49.2 


Allied Line 


Per cent 
0 


hard- 


Coal Stokers 
Oil Burners 





building material dealers making 
monthly reports to the Bureau of the 
Census had a 1940 gain of 10 per cent 
over 1939. In 1941 they had an increase 
of 24 per cent over 1940. For the first 
five months of 1942 they enjoyed a gain 
of 14 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1941. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 


Associations 

American Forestry Assn., 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Walnut Mfrs. 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Wood Preservers Assn., 
Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


919 17th 


Assn., 616 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Builder 
Distribution 


American and 
(Dealer 


Adams St 


Bullding Age, 
Section), 105 W 
Chicago Published by Sim 
mons-BRoardmar Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size Stexll& Type page, 7x 
10 Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts 15-2 N I A 
statement on request Member A 
Cireulation «ABC), 10,498, Retail 
ber and building material dealers, 
others, 6 When both editions are used, 
! 1 ich section is deter 
used in both 
pages 
page 


Page % Page 

$115.00 $ 58.75 $ 30.00 
3 "210.00 107.50 55.00 28.00 
6 195.00 100.00 51.25 26.25 
12 175.00 90.00 46.25 23.75 
For additional data see 


A 
- FF 
lum 
94% 
it ear ‘ it 
mined by total space 
tions within year i. e 12 
in each section earns the 24 
in each section Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% 

$225.00 


sec- 
used 
rate 


pade 

919 17th St.. N. W., 
Published by Ameri- 
Est 1895. 


American Forests, 
Washington, D. C 
can Forestry Association. 
Subscription $4 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close ist preceding. N.LA.A. statement 
on request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 13,500 
gross. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $105.00 
6 140.00 100.00 
12 135.00 95.00 
Bleed, 10% 
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\% Page 
$ 55.00 
52.50 
50.00 


Dearborn 
American 
Subscrip- 


American Lumberman, 
St., Chicago 


Lumberman, 


431 S. 
Published by 


Inc Est. 1873. 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9xl11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms Saturday preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 for plates, otherwise 10-2 
Circulation (ABC), 10,955; (gross), 11,933. 
Retail and wholesale, 76%; manufactur- 
ers lumber consumers, 6%: others 
tase rates following reading 


close 


] 
i%. Rates 
matter 
Times 1 Page 
l $2 


Hh 195.00 


% Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 
105.00 55.00 
13 160.00 85.00 45.00 
"6 13 $0.00 

Standard color (red) 10% 


$40 bleed, 


Building Supply News. 


BUILDING, } 


(See 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. 

(See BUILDING.) 

Merchant, Central 
Calif Published by 
California Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. 
1922 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 94x 
12% Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Ist and 15th. Forms close 5 days preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. ates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

12 55.00 30.00 16.25 

i8 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Color rates on request 


California Lumber 


Blde., Los Angeles, 


Crow's Pacifie Coast Lumber Digtst, | 
ton Blde., Portland, Ore. Published 
Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1 
Subscription, $4 Type page, 7% 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms clo 
days preceding Agency discounts, 
Rates— 
Times % Page 
1 $ 40.00 


1 Page 
$ 70.00 
12 60.00 32.50 

24 54.00 29.25 

Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second Nati 
Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Est. 1 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x12 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist 
15th Forms days precedin 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 

6 60.00 32.50 
12 55.00 20.00 
18 50.00 27.50 
Color rates on request; bleed, $15 
Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 
5,064; gross, 5,130. Ass'n subscriptions 
non-deductible from dues, 4,449. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 

6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 
Lumber Dealer, 2642 University Ave., St 
Paul, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co 
Est. 1937. Subscription, free. Trim size 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
28th preceding. Forms close 21st. Agency 
discount, 15-2 N.LA.A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,500 tates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 75.00 

6 67.50 

12 60.00 
Color rate, $20: bleed, 
MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Manufacturers Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Memphis Lumberman and Southern 
Woodworker, 93 S. 2nd St., Memphis 
Tenn. Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trin 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 


6 80.00 


close 5 


% Page % Page 
$ 45.00 $ 30.00 
40.00 25 00 
35.00 00 
10% 


\% Page 
52.50 $ 25.00 
50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Color (red), $25; other colors, $35 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lum- 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Published by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 9%4x 
12%. Type page, 7%x19%. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close preceding Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
°6 1,300.00 725.00 375 00 
52 2,400.00 1,300.00 725.00 
Standard color, $10: others, $20 
News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., 
Moines, Ia. Est. 1934. Subscription 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type size, 4%4x7% 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th of pre- 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 1,400 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 
6 35.00 
12 30.00 
Color rates on request 
New York Lumber Trade 
Madison Ave., New York 
New York Lumber Trade 
Est. 1886 Subscription, $3 
9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. 
10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
15-2 plates only. Circulation 
er’s Statement), 2.311. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 : 00 
6 50.00 29.17 83 
12 50.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed rate, $ 
Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by. 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1908 Su 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 
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Southern Lumber Journal 


Published 10th. 


Southern Lumberman, 


Subscription, 


Circulation (Publisher's 


Sweet's Catalog 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
MANUFACTURING 
Timberman, The, 62: 


Subscription, 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 
Published by Miller Free- 


Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), 
5.003; (gross), 6,243. Manufacturers and 
loggers, 85%; wholesalers and retailers, 


4%; others, 11% tates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color (red), $25; others, $35; bleed, 15% 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 


tions A complete directory of the 
Western lumber industry, with hand- 
book material on lumber data. Price 
$5, included with subscription, $6 Pub- 
lished annually Forms close Dee. 15, 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7% 
Agency discount, 0-2 Rates—1l1 page, 


$100; % page, $55; % page, $30. 
Western Building, 623 S. W. Oak St., 
Portland, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8% x115% Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1088; gross, 
6,867. Building contractors, 57%: retail 
lumber and building material dealers, 
9%: others, 14% Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 115.00 70.00 42.50 
12 190.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rate, 30%; bleed rate, 15% 

Wood Construction, Green and Market 
Sts., Xenia, O Published by Wood Con- 
struction Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 94x12\4. Type page, 
7 5/16x10%. Published 1st and 15th 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1942, 4,153; (gross), 4,563. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.75 
6 77.00 49.50 30.25 
12 71.50 44.00 24.75 
24 60.50 38.50 19.25 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


CANADA 


“A. B.C.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
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Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 5% x8%. Type page, 44x 
7%. 13th edition Feb., 1942. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,000, Rates 1 page, $65; %& 
page, $40; % page, $25 





British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Archie Moore. Official organ: B. A 
Lumber Industry. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 7th 


Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation 
(CCAB), July, 1942, 1,986, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 

6 55.00 30.00 16.25 

12 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Color, 35% extra. 


Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est 1880. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 74x10%. Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 23rd and 7th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dee., 1941, 
(CCAB), 2,614, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 

6 57.50 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 28.75 17.50 
24 45.00 25.00 14.50 


Colors, $25 page; bleed, 15% extra. 


Prairie Lumberman, Scott Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Canada. Published by Wallingford 
Press. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7%x10% Published 15th Forms 
close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,111 


Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 12.50 


12 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Color, $10: bleed, 10% 


Timber of Canada, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. Est. 1940 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. “forms close 20th preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 


12 50.00 27.50 17.50 
Color rate, 30%; bleed rate, 10%. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


ON THE MARCH 


purchasing, management, engineering, plan- 














@ Industrial executives 
ning—all are on the march. War production plants are experiencing a 






“turn-over” never before equalled. 
How to reach the man in the position of responsibility is the prob- 







lem advertisers face. You may be reaching him today—but what of 





tomorrow. 







NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
HAS THE LOGICAL ANSWER 


Because of controlled circulation—circulation that 










is checked continuously to assure reaching the man on 
the job by name and title-—NED continues to carry the 













Q message of manufacturers who have parts, equipment, 
ras= k. materials and methods to sell to the men who need to 
“> Ss: , 
ac know of them. 
and 











etho of distribution 
ono “a maintaining ay“ 


NED reaches more than 150,000 responsible 
specifiers and buyers every month. More than 50,000 






copies £0 into over 
10,000 plants in all 
classes of American in- 














instruction: | 
a? dustry, including all 






phases of the war 
effort. 












\ complete presentation of 
facts is yours for the asking 
Write today for your 


copy which tells how NED 


can reach the men vou want 









to read your message. 






New Eoquitepmenwnr Dicest?t 





P ENTON BUILDING . CLEVELAND, Oo H ! QO 
NEW YORK—110 E. 42ND ST PHILADELPHIA—4618 LARCHWOOD AVE. CHICAGO—520 N. MICHIGA* AVE. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Purchasing) 





The Federal Reserve System’s index 
of industrial production stood at 176 
in May, 1942—76 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. Some detailed com- 
parisons between industries preparing 
for defense and war: 


May, May, 
1942 1941 
Durable manufactures 239 190 
Nondurable ...... 139 35 
Ste eeeeeeces ° . 218 195 
Machit ery ... 278 206 
Transportation equipme nt 372 228 
Nonferrous metals and prod- 
oe oan ie 187 189 
Lumber and produc ts ‘ 136 132 
Stone, clay and glass . 147 143 
Textiles and products 156 157 
Leather and products 125 124 
Vanufactured foods 135 123 
Ale holic beverages 111 114 
obacco products 122 1198 
p aper, paper products 148 134 
Petroleum and coal 11% 121 
Chemicals . oaee 170 136 
\ll minerals 131 125 
Fuels 127 125 
Meta's 156 152 


Even more tentiaens was the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s statement that 
almost 50 per cent of production is 
now for war, if that term be defined to 
cover production of all sorts of sup- 
plies used by the armed forces as well 
as munitions, industrial equipment and 
materials used to produce all these 
finished items. 

“Between June 1941 and June 1942, 
when the Board’s index rose from 159 
to 180,” said the analysis, “it appears 
that war production, in terms of points 
in the total index, rose from 32 to 88, 
while civilian production declined from 
27 to 92.” 

The number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States in 
1939 was 184,230, compared with 
166,794 in 1937. Most of the corollary 
figures showed slight declines from 
1987. The value of products was $56,- 
843,025,000; wage earners, 7,887,000; 





Cost of Materials by Industry Groups 



































; 7 Mumbe 7 = 
2 > r| Materials | Purchased | Commission 
Industry Group estab- Total and | Puel electric and con- 
H lish- cost esupplies | energy tract work 
6 1 ments : 
All industry groups, | 
total: 
1999. ccccccceeces 29 $32, 160, 106, 681/ $30, 254, 960,667 $850,463, 848 $465,426, 583 |$589, 255, 583 
WFP occcccecceses | 166 279 | 35,539, 332,824) 33,572,003,480 | 957,195,578 | 467,691,685) 542,442,061 
| IPB ce ccccccceccce | 167, 2916 | 26,441,145,271| 24,889,193,784 | 708,110,936 380, 795,833 463,044,718 
| Industry Groups, 1939 
| 
1 | Food and kindred products.. | 51,448| 7,062,039,218) 6,895,302,394| 8,958,179) 74,913,613 4,805,032 
2 | Tobacco manufactures..... ee 765 | 972,036, 787 968, 808,150 1,239,054 1,023,517 966 , 066 
3 | Textile-aill products and 
other fiber mamfactures.. cua 2,108, 925,959| 1,984,291,630| 42,258,694 | 53,789,371| 26,586,264 
4 | Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar saterials..... 20,206; 1,943,677,438|) 1,701,397,285 3,432,259 | 11,978,451) 226,869,443 
5 | Lumber and timber basic } 
PTOGUCES. cocccececcceecees 11, 520) 504, 243,270 463,374,986 | 7,147,254 7,026,558! 26,694,472 
6 | Purniture and finished 
lumber products.......+++ ° 8,457 | | 640,955,985 621, 562,937 7,697,109 9,014,683 2,681,256 
7 | Paper and allied products... 2279) 1,149,666,420} 1,063,396,911| 58,749,342| 25,773,110 1,745,057 
8 | Printing, publishing, and | 
allied industries......... 24,878 | @12,007,618| 614,011,305 6,723,627 | 18,244,096| 173,028, 588 
9 | Chemicals and allied _— | 
WCE cccccccccccceseces ° "a 1,854,140,407| 1,753,213,088 | 62,739,809 | 35,783,324 2,404,186 
10 | Products of petroleuz an 
COO]... cccccccccccccccese ° 989 | 2,278,485,610| 2,192,110,640| 69,516,464 | 14,394,276 2,464,230 
11 | Rubber products ececcoooccse 595 | 49,174,017 477,967,737 7,675,253 | 10,172,687 358, 340 
12 | Leather and leather prod- 
WEES. ccccccccccccccccsccce 3, 08 | 605,911,414 783,178,977 5,862,310 5,700,912; 11,169,215 
13 | Stone, clay, and glass a 
| ~~ A 024 | 528,792,323| 409,967,723 | @4,268,225| 31,999,382| 2,557,093 
4 | Iron and steel and their | 
8 an 3,635,870,517| 3,229,277,773 | 316,196,243 | 74,068,026/ 16,328,475 
5,600 | 2,748, 592, 574 | 1,688,447,257 | 27,843,581 | 25,051,566 7,249,170 
«| 2,04 727 y436, 259 | 702,716, 203 9,597,325 | 11,860,954 3,261,777 
! | 
| 9,506 | 1, 285,211,133) 1,224,978,946 22,811,514 | 24,854,389| 12,566,284 
| 1,233] 2,725,396,316| 2,639,294,529| 18,775,888 | 16,684,145| 50,642,754 
19 
except 968 411, 377,100 | 392,842,513 4,840,796 ey 905 | 8, 381,886 
20 | Miscellaneous industries... 7,699 





renaaniaaes | 448,817,683 | 6,131,022/ 7,781, | 6,430,995 





—1939 Census of Manufactures 





manufacture, 


wages, $9,089,928,000; 
rials, fuel, contract work and purchased ments from 206,663 in 1929 to 184,230 
energy, $32,118,242,000; value added by in 1939, the proportion of those oper- 
$24,710,565,000. 


Type of Organization 


In spite of a decrease in the total and the proportion under corporate 


cost of mate- number of manufacturing establish- 


ated by central-administrative offices 
controlling two or more plants in- 
creased substantially during the decade 


ownership or control was considerably 





U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES _ 
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larger in 1939 than in 1929. 


Although establishments operated by 
central-administrative offices consti- 
tuted only 18.5 per cent of the total 
number in 1939, as compared with 11.3 
240 sper cent in 1929, they reported 56 per 
220 cent of the total number of wage earn- 
- ers and 64.9 per cent of the total value 
200 of products for 1939, as compared with 
45.9 and 53.5 per cent, respectively, 

for 1929. 
160 In 1939, establishments under cor- 
140 porate ownership or control constituted 
120 51.7 per cent of the total, as compared 
with 47.4 per cent in 1929. Wage-earn- 
er employment in these establishments 
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total as in 1929, 89.4 per cent, but the 
60 value of production increased from 91.9 
per cent of the total for the United 
States to 92.6 per cent during the ten- 
20 year period. 


Function of Personnel 


A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
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Catalog enuice 


for manu facturers who sell 


WHY HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 
distribute catalogs in SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


1. Because, in thousands of offices of engineers and indus- 
trial buyers, Sweet’s is the most used source of buying 
information. 

Because Sweet’s makes certain that their catalogs will be 


instantly accessible to the right man at the right time. 


Because Sweet’s makes possible the only really effective 


hook-up between advertising, catalogs and personal 
selling. 

Because one contract with Sweet’s Catalog Service places 
undivided responsibility for the complete catalog 


procedure. 





ffi fi Hl f 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE for the MECHANICAL 


Because no other catalog procedure offers comparable —TRIES—A file of manufacturers’ catalogs, used by ¢ 
and plant executives of the mechanical industries. 


value at comparable cost. 


ERE IS THE DIFFERENCE between the Sweet’s plan and all other 
methods of handling manufacturers’ catalogs: catalogs in Sweet’s are 
permanently filed in advance of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet's 
arrives at its destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehensive, 
bound file which thousands of important engineers and industrial plant ofh- 


cials have voted the most useful source of buying information in their ofhces. 


WHAT YOU GET when you 3. CATALOG FILING in advance of dis- 
distribute your catalog in Sweet’s tribution—the only method which insures 
a a catalogs being kept and used by every re: 
cipient. Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in 


buying merely a stock of catalogs from 
, : :' sections according to products and alpha- 
a printer and buying catalogs-on-the-job. “annie tie ig P : 
war ae tically by y name, as far as is 
The designing and printing of manufactur- - ee Soe ee oF ee 
’ < “mer practicable, within sections. Catalogs are 
ers’ catalogs is only the beginning of ' ' 
oe ’ “xe e, by products 
Sweet’s Service, which does not end until os a “4 ey Se, oF eee 
: é »y trade names. 
each copy is on file and quickly accessible *"‘ a nee 


at all times in the offices of thousands of — - 7 : 
| “| 4. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to  se- 
the country’s most important industrial : ; : 
lected offices representing highest buying 
power. Following the initial, bulk distribu- 


tion. additional Sweet’s files are distrib- 


buying factors. This complete service 


includes: 


1. CATALOG DESIGN. based on analysis uted throughout the year to important new 


of clients’ products and markets, to meet offices as they come into existence. 


the requirements for effective marketing. 
5. CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the 
2. CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed office of each recipient. Those who receive 
in Sweet's. Extra, individually-bound cop- your catalog in Sweet's will not mislay it 
ies may be had at moderate cost either be- or throw it away. As an integral part of 
fore or after distribution of the complete a comprehensive file, it will be always ac- 


files. cessible for instant use. 


6. USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS wh 
contain the names and addresses of 
organization and individual which has 
ceived your catalog in Sweet’s. These 
fidential lists, generally conceded 
the most accurate and up-to-date in a 
ence, are not for sale separately, but 


available only as a part of this serviet 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet’s Catalog Service 


HIS complete catalog service ranges 

cost from three cents per catalog | 
per office to as little as half a cent, dep4 
ing on the number of pages and the d 
bution your catalog requires. On the D 
of the number of copies of your ¢#! 
which are kept and used, the Swe 
method costs less than any other. In 
maintenance of catalogs in any largt" 
ber of offices cannot be otherwise 2 


plished, at any cost. 


“PRINT-YOUR-OWN’ SERVICE 
Clients may, if they wis! mploy >" 
services with the exception of printin 
which case they receive a : stantial 4 


ance, 

















) USES 
T'S CATALOG FILE for 
» MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
this file are used in plants in which 
ion is mainly a matter of mechani- 
operations—principally metal fabri- 
s,machinery and vehicle manufactur- 
plants. Individuals reached are engi- 
sand executives in charge of produc- 
and plant maintenance, purchasing of- 
and other important factors in the 
iieation and purchase of equipment, 
, supplies and repair parts. At 
Sweet's is used also in hundreds 
offices and 


government procurement 


SHANICAL ping agencies. 
3, used by ¢ 
ndustries. 
INDIVIDUAL USERS 


Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 


a i industrial plant officials show that 
1 which he ch Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 
et’s. These aaa by more than seven individuals. 
conceded tf O'STRIBUTION—7,000 OFFICES 
to-date in e@fon and Steel Fabricating Plants.. 30% 
arately, but eel Producing Plants............ 5% 
this service ia hinery Manufacturers ........ 20% 
asportation Equipment Manufac- 
lurers and Railroad Shops....... 21% 
vice n-ferrous Metal Fabricating Plants 11% 
ervice rang Mechanical Industries Plants. 6% 
er catalog mare™ment Offices .............. 7% 
F a cent, depé 
s and the SHHY SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
es, On O'RRE PREFERRED BY BUYERS 
of your 
od, the Sw NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 
y other. Inf fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
» any large Sweet’s, rather than in individually 
therwise td form because any of the hundreds 
‘atalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
itly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
» SERVICE Met's can’t |. filed in the wrong place. 
lalogs in S\.cet’s, being automatically 


’ employ Sw tod 
of printin “date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 


. ) mati 
_, stantial 4 tion an onsequent delay and an- 
an - ° 9 . 
- Cat zs in Sweet’s save time, 
ubl 
€ and n iey for all concerned. 


the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


EOPLE use Sweet’s Catalog File to 

study and compare the advantages of 
competing products, to determine which of 
them best meet their specific requirements, 
to select those which appear to be worth 
further inquiry or, as it happens in many 
cases, to decide which shall be specified or 
ordered. 

The catalog you file in Sweet's is placed 
in this constantly used information source 
in anticipation of this critical moment. 
Make sure, therefore, that it contains essen- 
tial and adequate information on your 
products. remembering that this may be 
your best opportunity to get action which 


will lead to an order. 


Expert advice on effective organization 
and design of essential product information 
in catalog form may be had through mem- 
bers of Sweet’s consulting staff whose serv- 
ices are available to clients without extra 


charge. 






WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 
WEET’S is a year ’round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet's 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
in the late 


dustrial markets are issued 


Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 
receipt of orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


Sse INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Nineteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your par- 


ticular requirements and to assist you in 


every way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFF ALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCiINNATI—American Bidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 


DETROIT—2457 Woodward Ave....Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 
PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—Professional Bidg..Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—721 Olive St.......... Chestnut 7390 
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Cost of Materials, Etc., by Geographical Divisions 








Division 
and 
State 


Number 
of 
estab- 
lish- 
mente 


Total 
cost 


Population 
1940 


Materials 
and 
supplies 


Coumission 
and con 
tract work 


Purchased 
electric 
energy 





UNITED STATES. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISLONS 


New England......+. 
Middle Atlantic.... 
East North Central. 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic..... 
East South Central. 
West South Central. 


131, 669, 275 





184, 230 $32, 160, 106, 631 


$30, 25/,, 960, 667 


$850, 463, 842 |$465, 426, 583 $559, 255, 583 





2,463, 319, 806 
8, 684,135,574 
9, 777, 614,409 
2,452, 694,136 
3,156,673,197 
1,130,137, 222 
1,744,121, 604 

545,186, 559 
2,206, 224,174 


8,437,290 
27,539,487 
26, 626, 342 
13, 516,990 
17,823,151 
10,778, 225 
13,064, 525 

4,150,003 

9,733; 262 


16,136 
56,291 
40,415 
14,947 
17,317 

7; 275 
10,021 

4,011 
17,817 











2, 318,444,766 
7, 969,293,883 
9, 219,617,739 
2, 376, 64,676 
3,001, 948,677 
1,059, 596,036 
1,684, 108, 807 

514,547,651 
2,110, 758,432 





39,765,902 
333, 542, 385 
126, 601, 846 

13,714,680 


455 67,789 
128,849,769 
127,033, 605 

25,619, 387 

Slo 936, 064 

25,756, 584 

19,951,425 

8,097,129 

29, 507,832 


59 54345349 
252, 449, 537 








Bureau of the Census 





total was divided as follows by func- 


tion: 


were females. In 


cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
distribution, 


th 


by Ohio and 
call by states: 


Pennsylvania. The 
ere 


roll 


Salaried officers 
Manufacturing 
Distribution 
(“onstruction 

All other 


: 364 
sU, Se 0.4 
33,498 0.3 
10,414,764 100.0 
The 1939 census was the first 
break down the figures by function. 
Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 
There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, 25.9 per 


to 


or 


were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing. 

The only industry employing more 
females than males was apparel, where 
648,006, or 70 per cent of the total, 
were feminine. 


War Contracts 

War contracts awarded between 
June, 1940 and April 1, 1942, aggre- 
gated $55,841,351,000, of which $50,- 
433,000,000 could be allocated by states. 
California, Michigan and New York 
were the leading beneficiaries, followed 
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Cost of materials, fuel, Value added by 
Wage earners Wages purchased electric ener ’ » manufacture Value of products 
— and contract work 4/5) 
Co. |= 
Ares — Number Percent | | 
} - of | | 
| ments —- Amount Amount q U. Ss | amount Amount F 
year) total | } 
3 Nd acstaninicnie 184,230 | 7,886,567 | §9,089,940,926| $32,160,106,681| | 100.0 |§24,682,918,119| §56,643,024,800 | 
PE eg Sa 96,377 | _4,31,567_| _ 5,552,128,053| 18,656,916,279| |_ 58.0 | 14,918,838,452 _33,575,754,73L| | 
wr York otp-—tomart-—Jeoay ity area. ) 33,285 | mgston | Lseuzensteo] a0eersz70| 2| 122 | 206etindl  Csueatints| 2 
eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee . > > r , r) ’ . 
eilaieighia-—Conden BPORc cccccccceccese 6,082 | 321,725 387,115,110 1,252,248,479| 4 309 | pee gg: Nee : 
Detrodd GOR cccccccccsccccccccesccecccs 2,772 | 311,332 511,909,475] 1465051255393) 3] 5.1 | 1,069,085, 2,719,210,429 
BOStON BFORscccceccccccccccccccccscccces 5,673 | 237,496 my ae 6 os rr loiea,aeeeite : 
pittsburgh BOB. cc ccccrceresesecseeesess 2,110 | 191,903 271,060, 7 58, 73,57 5 r ) ~ , r , 
‘all River—New Bedford area 2,036 153,013 146,084,673 348 , 806,053) 16 1.1 315,111,4° 663,917,458 16 
a oe : 6 10} lee 46,641,677|  1,123,146,504| @ 
Cleveland area... eeeeee eee ener eeeee . 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 57 rend ls 1.0 5, 684,465 ’ ~ 5 4276 u 
Bridgeport—-New Haven—Waterbury area... 1,728 128, 396 150,993,009 ry oa ; te ie ai’ aee em : 
St. LOULS OFOB. cee cccescceeecsceesseeee 2,787 126,831 152,939,450 23,079, 3 ne | i sah nae on 259 "652 7 
Los Angeles area 5,594 126,391 166,630,467 706,906,903) 7 . | 5 errerH 9219,433, Rm! 
Baltimore area.....-- 2,032 105,737 126,981,059 gy lu ie | Me $6°062 my rel 
Milwaukee area......+-+-+- 1,936 | 98,414 137,897,194 392, 224,50 ~ wr 1,4 "ns ea ~ 
Buffalo [\, | PPrrrereeee eee eee eee eee, 1,470 | 91,328 127,122,954 a 1 12 1 eee ses en yy 15 
Cincinnati area. 1,772 | 87,384 112,224,524 386,912, 5 5 ° - tg 7 nee ’ = 
Worcester ares....... eeessoncescooceosee 1,119 78,373 88,890, 263 178, 359,338 |2 6 | 198,47 aH 376,837,735 
San Francisco—Oakland area&.......-+++++ 3,441 16,374 110,964, 281 9156,725| 9 1.9 360479, 9636, 10 
YoungstOW GFR. ....ccccsssseescccceese 547 | 72,826 107, 9445195 402,716,763|13) 1.3 226, 507,216 629,223,979 |17 
tT 671 | 62,245 80,424,117 121,947,975 | 28 oh 204,718, 326,666,843 | 23 
AllentownBethlehem ares.....seeseceeees 624 559342 58,666,927 138,871,123) 25 4 141,720,823 280, 591,946 | 27 
Rochester AFCA. cssscesceccecceseessesees 803 51,331 70,961,252 137,231,763) 27 ok 208,668, 303 345,900, a) 
Uinneapolis—St. Paul area............ a 1,744 48,608 | 62,458,329 278,751,056 |19 -9 | 201,520,659 480,271,715 |19| 
cm 2} .6 | 108,387,223 1,617,809 |26 
Wheeling AFCG....eceececcececseceescece ° 412 43,519 57,784,542 192305 ° | - ? saat 291,617,809 
Reading AFCR.......seeeccceccercesecese . 506 40,612 41,696,675 70,786,419 |32 2 | 3% “ 154, 764,625 32| 
WPON ATOR. cece ccc ecseceececeeseeseees ° 341 40,155 65,504,864 166, 359,561 | 23 5 : 2566, 332,925,647 |22 
Dayton BYOB. cece ce eseeeeeeereeeeweeeeee . 461 | 39,367 60,089,013 aoe = $ aoe ian an toes ~ 
Indianapolis areB......-seeeeereeereees ° as 38,838 48,139,113 155,359; . ° or 294,511, 
Rees TERT GBERcccccccsccccssccccsces on 1,047 38, 378 47,811,019 335, 305,534/17| 1.0 148,465, 063 483,770,597 |18 
Seattle—Tacoma area......+.++++ nian 1,539 | 36,853 50,708,151 178,018, 521/22 ° oe 302, 226,607 | 24 
Springfield—Holyoke area......-++++++++ 36, hhb hh 297,532 101,600,175 /31 3 ee or 211,697,017 |31 
Albany—Schenectady--Troy area.......+++ 579 36,368 | 46,162,848 118, 504,177 | 29 4% | rr 955 245 9199 » 246 |30 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre aF@a.....+-++++++ 579 | 31,452 | 27,127,023 66,821, 221/33 22 | » 101,004 132,922, 225 |33 
Toledo OF OB... cece seccecsccccceseeeeeeee 499 30,676 43,655,822 137,933,906| 26 oh | 111,475,139 249,409,045 |29 
Bureau of the Census 
_— — A. Hg Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- have manufacturing production of over 
o> gl 97 019 326,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 1 billion dollars each. The aggregate 
a unpshire 3 i8 = Atlantic division was second, with value of their 1939 products was $15,- 
New Mexico. “207 -13--$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 820,480,000, or 64 per cent of the coun- 
New York ... 1,665 9.25 divisions spent the following sums: try’s total. About 25 per cent of this 
Nor th I — ay _ New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per total is produced in the counties of 
ee +.oes 7.80 cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, Cook, Ill.; Wayne, Mich.; New York, 
Orexo ~~ ecneaieatadiiae aa og sor: 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, 
Pennsylvania 3,281] 6.51 801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South Cal.; Allegheny, Pa.; Cuyahoga, O., and 
a oe 231 gag Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; Erie, N. Y. ae | 
Sout Dakota 31 0.06 West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 
— » oan 369 per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 tion: 

Utal nh "325 0.65 per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per Value of 
ermont = 24 0.05 wel No. of Pro t 
virgit aes omeks 1,144 2.27 cent. State Est. (Millions) 
— ae. ames +4 : New York 34,514 7,134.40 
wont — = : a Leading Areas Pennsylvania 13,802 473.31 
Wyoming .. WW 0.02 The 33 industrial areas listed in the {i70's +0 Se )6—O Paes 
- ae : accompanying table account for 54.7 Michigan . 6,313 4,341.41 

50.455 100.00 New Jersey 7,984 3,428.94 
E — cent of me re the o Be earners; California 121329 2,796. 22 
xpenditures 61.1 per cent of t e wages; per cent Massachusetts : 9,006 2,457.59 
P of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased eon nl oes ots yt 
Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of electric energy and contract work; 59.1 Texas .. 5,376 1,530.22 
1939 roduction reported expenditures per cent of the value of manufactures, North Carolina ne 1,490.63 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and and 60.4 per cent of the value added Connecticut . 2.936 1,229.61 
equipment. Expenditures for new eon- by manufacture. Maryland 6000000000000 BA Leta 
ruction or major alterations of build- Nine industries which employ more Minnesota . 4,008 845.77 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- ae +470 Lo 
amen sccounted for $390,781,000, or counted for 17.9 per cent of the total Georgia ..... 3,150 677.40 
Y.2 | cent; for new machinery and establishments; 37.8 per cent of the a ' oaae Hy 7 
— ‘ng equipment, $855,206,000, or wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost Louisiana ............... 1,861 564.40 
“8 per cent; for plant and equipment of materials, fuel, electric energy and ae eal — f 640 481.02 
“equir-d in a used condition from other contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the Kansas ..... 1,494 464.35 
°wners, and for land, $78,289,000, or value of products West Virginia ... . 1,130 441.84 
5.8 1 ¢ 2219) : os South Caroli 1,331 397.51 
oh pe unclassified, $13,312,000, Eight states—New York, Pennsylva- Oregon aro ina * 2248 305.3 
per cent, nia, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jer- aine .... vee 210 345.: 
. y - . oo J Oklalk ee aE 1,606 312.16 
The East North Central (Great sey, California and Massachusetts— Nebraska 1,160 273.47 
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Nine Industries Employ 100,000 or More Wage Earners Each 
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Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, 
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parts and accessories... ....sssscecceses 1,054 397,537 1 2,720,561,156 1 4,039,930, 733 1 
Steel works and rolling mills........... 253 368, 904 2 1,572,471, 554 4 2,720,019, 564 2 
Cotton broad woven g00ds.....sseccsceees 661 312,249 3 431,025,435 ll 869,354,285 10 
Semmills, veneer mills, and cooperage- 

stock mills, including those combined 

with logging camps and with planing 
MELLO. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccceccoece 7,391 265,185 4 280,009,254 23 692,944, 624 13 
Footwear (except rubber)..........+ss++s 1,070 218,028 5 386,439,108| 14 734,673 211 12 
Bread and other bakery products (except 

biscuit, crackers, and pretzels)....... 18,049 201,537 6 567,445,736 ? 1,211,395,278 5 
Woolen and worsted manufactures---regu- 

ler factories and jobbers engaging 

CODETECTOPS. cccccceeccccccesssssseseees 583 140 ,022 7 422,349,478 12 685,311,715 14 
Meat packing, wholesale.........sssssses 1,478 119,853 8 2, 226,539,039 2 2,648, 325,552 3 
Paper and paperboard mills.......s+sses 6358 110,575 9 552,260,521 8 933,015,664 8 

Bureau of the Census 

Florida * oR 241.53 . . 
New Hampshire 801 337.39 Associations 
Miselesippi eo iz,5, All Manufacturing Plants by Value American Management Assn., 330 
Utah 560 167.17 of Output W. 42nd St., New York. 
Arkansas ‘ 1,178 160 lé oe, of 
ee 139 +P 88 No. of Total National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 

elawar: 20 75 *}e » - a 
Vermont 717 103.15 $5,900 to $19.999 Plants Output W. 49th St., New York. 
Arizona 332 97.52 5 49 99% 2’ N22 4 3 5 
Idaho a 90.47 see eae 0b ieeises gr ot Machinery and Allied Products In- 
South Dakota 16S 81.17 $100,000 to $249,999 24,718 6.9 stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
District of Columbia 197 19.37 $250,000 to $499.999 13.066 81 
Ms hee ge IR oy 15.41 $500,000 to $999,999 8'706 = -:10.8 National Safety Council, 20 N. 
North Dakota 351 44 43 $1,000,000 to $2,499,999 6.088 16.4 Ww ‘ . ae 
New Mexico . 272 25.12 $9'500/000 to $4,999,999 2013 122 acker Drive, Chicago. 
Nevada 106 20.63 $5,000,000 and over 1,473 38.9 

The East North Central (Great Uv. s 184.230 100.1 Available Market Data 


Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per 
cent of the national total, the Middle 
Atlantic division being second, with 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 

The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat 
lower than for 1937, but substantially 
higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 
contract work were $465,427,000 and 
$589,256,000, respectively. 

The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, etc., were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 
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1939 Census of Manufactures 





One of the chief regional peculiari- 
ties shown by the accompanying tables 
is the high percentage of commission 
and contract work indicated in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic division. This section ac- 
counts for 28.2 ‘per cent of the value of 
the country’s manufactured products, 
but 56.6 per cent of the commission and 
contract work. This points to a special- 
ization which is absent in other areas 
and a consequent wider diffusion of 
contracts. 


Employment 


The number of unemployed in the 
United States in May, 1942, was 2,- 
600,000, the smallest in a decade, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This number, including persons 
on public emergency work, compares 
with 5,700,000 in May, 1941, and 8,400,- 
000 in May, 1940. 

The number of employed stood at 
50,900,000 in May, 1942, compared with 
48,300,000 in May, 1941, and with 46,- 
300,000 in May, 1940. 

The War Production Board reported 
in May, 1942, that joint labor-manage- 
ment committees have been established 
in factories employing more than one 
million men and women. 
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Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Check-Chart for Advertisement 

Analysis 

A bulletin listing points to check in 
advertising copy, points to check in re- 
lation to production of inquiries, and 
points to check in comparisons of in- 
quiries from other sources, in order to 
judge the effectiveness of the advertis- 
ment. Published by Industrial Equip- 
ment News. 


How to Help Your Customers and 

Prospects 

This deluxe book analyzes selected 
current business paper advertising to 
show how some leading industrial ad- 
vertisers are handling their copy under 
present conditions to maintain good 
will, help customers with their pr luc- 
tion problems and increase workers 
efficiency, explain delivery 
and other perplexing problems of the 
advertising man. All case studies are 


prol lems, 


illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 
Distributors in National Defense 

ited 


A reprint of twenty-one illus 
case studies of important time sav'ngs 
in national defense production made 
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In usual industrial publications, advertising looks for Buyers — 


IN THOMAS’ PUBLICATIONS BUYERS LOOK FOR ADVERTISING 
THE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF “WHERE TO BUY” INFORMATION ... ALL PRODUCTS . . . EVERYWHERE 






















Paid Circulation—($15.00, new sub.: $10.00 renewal.) 








Send for A. B. C. Audit and full explanation Habitually Consulted by 
— Serves a highly rated clientele including 
Recister Over $10,000,000 class—More than 1,700 organizations Executives, and 
‘ ~ Over $1,000,000 class—More than 5.000 General Purchasing Depts. 
. ME RCAN Over $100,000 class—More than 10,000 Werk 1 Producti u 
re Taaers ores ane roduction anagers 


Plant Superintendents; Foremen 
Maintenance and Production Engineers 
Mechanical and Design Engineers 


Laboratory and Research Men 










and other “Key” Purchasing, Specify- 


THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ing, Operating and Production Men 
located in the office, and in the plant. 


5000 Pages 9 x 14 
All Lines — Everywhere 






















An investigation as to the aver 


sae daily use of Thomas’ Reaiste 






























and the number of officials using 











nows— 








lvcrage use—8 times a day. 











Average number of users 12 
Vestly more than a pagan Thomas’ Register combine Je by side in one volume individuals 
>» aavantage facom ple te Directory TC 3 Manutacturers plus more m anufacturers 
Jescriptions (Factually Informative Advertising of the condensed catalog style) than ar The Annual! Edition of from 
n n ct+rict “ . tive + > n +r @ pnaner mbhine . A " 1 c 
und in all s y C V Catalogs and ade papers t d 12,000 to 13,000 falls far short of 
its Directory Feature is complete, authentic, classified to instantly furnish a list of all man the tal effective circulation 
t any product or kind of product, about 70,000 | names are listed tree, non-advertiser 
jily a advertiser tS primary aim up-T Jat accuracy and completeness regard ess of 
sdvertising.—/ntending ieers seek imformative oduertioina. It secures their first attention, and preference in inquiries. 





THE ONLY A. B.C. PAID CIRCULATION PURCHASING GUIDE 


Its highly rated clientele (averaging $100,000 each) demands 
ser » impossible in a free distribution quide and pay a substan 


FOR EVERY—]|—WHICH PAYS ANYTHING tial price for Thomas’. ($15.00 initial sub—$10.00 renewal). 


FOR ANY OTHER General Purchasing Guide Nearly 5,000 Advertisers (1942-3 Edition). More than 1,000 
manufacturers use Thomas’ Register exclusively. 


"2° 100 Pay $10.00 FOR THOMAS’ 


than 


More than 90% use “keys.’’—More than 94% average renewal. 





3e 2¢ 7 ) . . ss 
(See latest recognized circulation audits Because Thomas’ Register Delivers Valuable Buying Inquiries at 


a comparably low cost per inquiry. 





ADV ERTISING RATES Experience of its 5,000 advertisers, many f them ntinuously for 20 years or more 
ind sTes Cata 2g Type > py (Fa Tually Intormative) produce Dest results at iowest 
2 separate adv ement for each product, to appear in that particular product classitication. 


Rates: On Ordinary Pages in Any Product Classification: Advertising space in the Register should be specified by Unit Number (as below) and 


not by “page” or fraction of page. Unit No. 1 is the full page, or largest single unit 





3’ COLUMNS WIDE (7%”) (Across Page) 2 COLUMNS WIDE (5”) (Outside Columns) 1 COLUMN WIDE (2%”") 
Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate 
No. 1 in. x 12% in..... $425.00 No. S—5 in. x 12% in Nene ay aN" $330.00 No. 15—2\% in. x 10 in. $150.00 
zi “Ts oe ee sesees Ge “ %—5 in. x 10 ree 275.00 ” 16 2% in. X 7% in. . 125.00 
nx 6 Mis ca dectescanne Se * 20—5 in. & TH IB... cccsccces . 220.00 “* 1¢—2%% in. x 6 ea . 110.00 
in. x 5 hh 6b eeensoee ae 200.00 “« 11—5 in. x G ks seaseeecwes 110.00 “* 18—2™% in. x 5 vtenecees . 100.00 
nx 4 Mibccenececséuten 170.00 « 125 in. xs 5 is nice cease es 165.00 “* 19—2% in. x 3 NST ERSer a 80.06 
ae SY Saar 150.00 * 39-5 im, SB Dee Bsc ccccscs. . 137.00 ( Additional space: $10.00 pe r column inch. 
ie Me Uidkeesseneessan Se * 96-5 fm, File Tic oc ccccsccescs Ie $375.00 per additional page.) 
" The Total cost of odd sizes may b« omputed as f ws (the Division of Space to Appear Under Two or More Classifications 
" Ss one col., 2'/> in. wide): Bulk space may be divided into parts, each part appearing under 
$50.00: next Tw ncnes $15 00 per ncr 7 separarTe aSsit iON 7 r 1dditiona T f $2 00 for eacr 
of 3 inches, $10.00 per inch. ditional position used. 
n of Space | nina one Minimur Dace T be used Icros paae Thre ymr 
" Al f isti inb ld foc ‘ wide, N 7: Tw umr 5 wide, ft 4 
@nce for listing in Be ace type under yssiticat = 
nade by the advertiser 5 exceed one bold face for Halftones, |00-scree 
t amount of contract Reverse cuts not eesaptebie. 
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possible by the codperation of local 
distributors. Published by Mill & Fac- 
tory. 


Facts for Space Buyers 

News makes 
advertisers a 
file containing an 
industrial market, a 
reprint of an address, “What Plant 
Men Want to Learn from Your Ad- 
vertising,” an NIAA report, and other 
marketing material. 


Industrial 
available to 
media reference 
analysis of the 


Equipment 
industrial 


A Guide to Defense Priorities, Alloca- 
tions and Prices. 
This chart, developed in collabora- 
tion with the division of priorities of 
the Office of Production Management, 





lists defense materials placed on the 
Army-Navy critical list, orders for 
which may automatically be assigned 
preference ratings; priority rules con- 
trolling materials at their sources; and 
detailed definitions of all priorities 
rules. Published by Mill and Factory. 
The New Accents in Industrial Adver- 
tising. 

An illustrated report of a study of 
thousands of pieces of industrial ad- 
vertising and a survey among 150 
leading advertisers to chart the 
changes in advertising objectives and 
methods before and since wartime con- 
ditions in industry, as presented in a 
talk by Alfred M. Staehle, publisher, 
Factory Management and Maintenance. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tory, 29 W. 39th St... New York Pub 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers Established 1912 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published annually, October lst. Forms 
close July Ist No agency commission. 
Cash discount, 2° Circulation ‘con 
trolled), (Swern), 1942 edition, 15,000, 
Comprises 81% of A.S.M.E. membership 
and several thousand executives in a se 
lected group of leading companies not 
covered by A.S.M.E representation 
Manufacturing industries, 65%: public 
service industries, 8%; consulting and 
other engineers also serving industry 
7% Rates—Uniform catalogs 1 page 
$250; 2 pages, $385; 3 pages, $500; addi- 
tional pages on request Cover catalogs 
printed by publisher or advertiser tates 
on request 

For 


additional data see pade H4 


District Maga- 
Chicago Pub- 
Mfe. District 
Trim size 
Published 


Central Manufacturing 
sine, 38 S. Dearborn St., 
lihed by Trustees Central 
Est 1916 Free (controlled) 
6%x9% Type page, 5%x8 
10th Forms close 15th of month pre 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 106,111 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 = 50.00 $ 27.00 
6 81.00 45.00 24.00 
12 72.00 10.00 22.00 


Management and Maintenance, 
330 W. 42nd St New York Published 
by MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Ine Est. 1891 For plant operating of- 
ficials in all manufacturing industries 
Subscription $3 Trim size, 8% x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 7th for copy, 15th for plates. N. I. 
4. A. statement on request Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Member A.B.P Circula 
tion (ABC), 30.570; (cross) 33,705. Com 
panies, 10%: plant operating men, fac- 
tory and production mers., supts., co 
officials and electrical, mechanical 
ind maintenance supts., plant engineers 
and assts., ete., 81%: others, 9% Rates 
per year—1 page, $360; 2 pages, $350 per 
page: 4 pages, $345 per page: 6 pages 
$330 per page: 8 pages, $325 per page: 
12 pages, $310 per page; 18 pages, $305 
per page; 24 pames, $300 per page 
Standard color $50 bleed, $50 
For additional page 261 


Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave., 
New York Published by Thomas Pub 
Co Est 1933 Free (controlled) Trim 
size. 11%x15% Type page, 10%x14% 
Published Ist Forms close ith when 
proofs are desired: otherwise 15th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts 18.2 Circulation (CCA), May. 
1942, 52.721, (gross), 58,233. Administra- 
tive 18% plant and production, 59%: 
maintenance, &% purchasing, 109%: oth 
ers, 5% Member N. B. P. A Rates 
Times 1/9 Pagwe (34x44) 

1 5,00 

3 R200 

6 81.00 

12 79.00 


Factory 


assts 


data see 


W hile standard 
in LIEN 
i/o or 


ninth-page units are 
combined multiple units, up to 
several separate ninth-page units 


may be used in any issue They will be 
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billed at the rate earned on the above 
scale, 

For additional data see page 263. 
Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. Published by Practi- 
eal Publications, Ine Est. 1924. Free 
(controlled) Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6% Published 18th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 10-3. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 11,450. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 20.00 
Standard color, $35. 

For additional data see page 319 
Industrial Maintenance, 260 S. 23rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1940 Subscrip- 
tion, free Trim size, 11%x1l15% Type 
page, 10%x15 Published 10th Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 100,567; (gross), 101,- 
282. Rates— 

Times 1/9 Page 
1 $120.00 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 


Industrial Power. 
(See Power PLANTS.) 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion., 


(See EXPorRTS AND IMPORTS.) 
Instruments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Published by Instruments 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th pre- 
ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
\rency discounts 0-2. Circulation (ABC) 
5,500; (gross), 7,077. Companies, officers 
and mers., 25%; engineers, 14%; instru- 
ment depts., electrical, 23%; tests, chem- 
ical research etc... 8%: others, 30% 
tates—1 page, $154: 6 pages, $123: 12 
pages, $110 
Color rates on request 
Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Est. 1933 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15th 
Forms close 30th preceding i a Cae 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,100 Rates—1 page, $90: 4 
pages, $75; 8 pages, $64; 12 pages, $50 
La Maquina, 

(See Exports, IMPORTS.) 


MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron St., 
Chicago. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 
cify or buy for railroads, city. state and 
government depts., public utilities, con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, steel 
mills automobile factories, refineries. 
mines furniture and wood-working 
plants and other industrials. Free (con- 
trolled) Trim size, &8%x10%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published Sept. 1. Forms 
close July 15. Cash discount, 1% N. I. 
A. A. statement on reauest. Circulation 
(CCA), Feb., 1942, 123.3813 (gross), 
Metal industries, 24%: fabricated, : 
processing industries, 28%; utilities, 
26%: others, 11% tates—1 page, $375; 
page, $300; % page, $275; % page, 
$2295 % page, $125 
Manufacturers News, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Manufactur- 
News, Inc Est. 1912. Subscription, 


ers 
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$2. Trim size, 8%xll\. Type pag 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 1( 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55 
6 135.00 83.00 52 
2 120.00 75.00 4% 
Standard color (Red), $25. Bleed, 10° 


Manufacturers Record, Candler Blide. 
Baltimore. Published by Manufacturers 


Record Pub. Co. Est. 1850. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), 4,363; (gross), 11,337. Manufae- 
turing, mining, transportation, public 


utilities, engineering and construction 
65%; financial, 5%; commercial, 4%: ma- 
chinery supply houses and manufactur- 
ers’ agents, 5%: business ass’n libraries 
and schools, 11%; others, 10% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 45.00 
6 160.00 82.50 42.50 
12 150.00 80.00 $1.25 
Standard color, $25. Bleed, 10% 
Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers Est 


1906. Serves mechanical engineering pro- 
fession including membership of A.S.M 


E. and industry at large. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10 
Published monthly, 25th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 22,457; (gross), 22,758, 
Manufacturing, metal industries, 27%: 
non-metal, 9%; public service, 5%: pro- 
fessional service, 4%; educational, 6% 
students, 33%; others, 16. Rates 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $123.00 $ 67.00 $ 38.00 
6 208.00 115.00 63.00 36.00 
12 190.00 104.00 57.00 32.00 
Island Positions 
Times % Page 3/6 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $17400 $144.00 $106.00 $ 58.00 
4 160.00 137.00 97.00 54.00 
12 146.00 120.00 88 00 48.00 
Standard color (red), $50: bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 264 
Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Conover-Mast Corp 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Controlled, 
paid and sold in bulk. Trim size, 84x 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 10th. N. IL. A. A. statement 


on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 27.359; 
(gross), 29,389, Plant operating men 


87%; distributors and distributors’ sales- 


men, 6%; mise., 7%. Member N, B. P. A 
Rates—Less than 4 pages, $306; 4 pages, 
$300: 6 pages, $285: 1° pages, $255: 18 
pages, $250; 24 pages, $245; 12 % pages 
$186.67 per insertion; 12 % pages, $142.50 
per insertion: 12 % pages, $100 per in- 
sertion; 12 1/6 pages, $51 per insertion 
Standard (red), $40; standard (blue 

green, orange), $60 Bleed, $30 

For additional data see back cove 
New 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Ave., 


York. Published by Magazines of Indus- 
try, Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size. 10%x14% Type page, 9%x12% 
Published 15th Forms close Oth 


2. N | A A re- 


Agency discount, 15-2 

port on request Circulation (Swern), 

Dec., 1941, paid, 8,488; (gross), 53,068. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page y% Page 
1 $600.00 $325.00 $175.00 
6 550.00 300.00 162 50 
12 500.00 275.00 150.00 

Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 

New Equipment Digest, Penton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Equipment 


Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 11%4x16%. Type 
page, 10%x155/6. Published 5th. Forms 
close 7th. N. I. A. A. statement re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2‘ reu- 
lation (CCA), April, 1942, 50,215; (sross), 
52.530. Management, 24%; pur ising 
13%: production, operation, maintenance 
and engineering, 61%: miscellan S, ox 
Rates— 

Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 

1 $156.00 $ 80.0 

6 150.00 76.00 

12 148.00 75.0 ee 
4 units of 1/9 page, $74 per a 
units of 1/9 page, $73 per unit; inits 
of 1/9 page, $72 per unit. Rates ! d or 
space used within one year. 

For additional data see page = 

Pacific Factory, 637 Call Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Fellom Pub Eat 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim s 8k 
11%. Type page. 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th Agency 4 uns 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), A! 1942, 


1942 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 














the Final Buying Authorities! 


PURCHASING AGENTS RULE PROCUREMENT 


No longer need there be uncertainties regarding who makes final decisions on selections of 


equipment for any plant. Today, the Purchasing Department not only is the first point of 


contact in establishing your product on a manufacturer's ‘approved list’, but also it holds 


the final authority to switch orders to or from any product on this list. That is where your 


selling message can do most good 


where advertisements containing helpful production or 


operating focts about your products can swing orders to you 


EDITORIAL 


PURCHASING is the national magazine edited 
exclusively for purchasing executives in indus 
try and government. Its entire editorial con 
tent is dedicated to subjects of vital impor 
fance to purchasing officials (unobtainable 
elsewhere) and embrace purchasing practice, 
departmental organization and procedure; mar 
ket trends, news of men and associations in 
PURCHASING, industrial materials, legal in 
formation, priorities, substitution conservation 
and simplification of materials. The editorial 


Program is constantly geared to current needs 
of purchasing men 
CIRCULATION 

More than 7,300 purchasing executives are reg 
ulo d readers of PURCHASING. Prior to 
194) RCHASING was a member of the CCA 
and ng that year asked its readers to 
evid their interest in the publication by 
pay for it. The cost to the reader was 
ody i from $1.00 a year to $3.00 a year. 
The nse was immediate and enthusiastic 
PUR ING now has more paid subscrip 
Nor its entire controlled circulation in 
1939 each month shows additional growth. 
This tested by the ABC audit. Proof suf 
ficie keen reader interest. The circulation 
's tly being checked against every im 
Por ‘ant and government agency con 


cerned with war production, assuring a cover 
age of purchasing executives responsible for 
85% of industry's purchases 



































PAID Sania 
CIRCULATION 
GROWTH OF ies 
PURCHASING 000 
6000 
ABC /~ 
| A ERE om 
2oce 
alt 1000 
t T 
’'39 '30 ‘40 "41 342 











ADVERTISING 


Recognition of the importance of purchasing 
men by sales and advertising managers is 
shown by the amazing increase in advertising 
volume carried by PURCHASING. The accom- 
panying chart shows this growth and proves 
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that leading industrial firms know that pur 
chasing executives are key factors in any sales 
and marketing program. 





+ 1600 


ADVERTISING + 1400 
GROWTH .- 120¢0 


1000 

a Boo 

va 600 

lL 400 
‘8 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 


RATES: See listing. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, 205 East 42nd Street; Chicago, 333 
N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, Leader Bldg.; 
San Francisco—Duncan A. Scott & Co., Mills 
Bidg.; Los Angeles—Duncan A. Scott & Co., 
Western Pacific Bldg. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 















pack- 


12% 


4,222; 


(gross), 4,648, Metal, 27° 
ing and +* 


canning, 22 mineral 












lumber, 10%; warehouse and freighting, 
(1%; others, 22° tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 S$ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 62.50 37.50 





Color, $40: bleed, 15% 






Plant-Proeduction Directory, 333 N. Mich- 




















igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by In- 
dustrial Directories Inc Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $5.00 per issue Trim size 

Lixl2 Type page, 104 x11 Published 
Oct. and Apr. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing Agency discount, 10-0. Circulation 
(CCA),. Spring 1942 Edition 12,166; 
(gross), 12,504. Operating officials, 50%; 
purchasing executives ih Member N 









B. P. A Rates 1 col. 1%, $30; 1 col. 3”, 
$55; 1 col 5”, $75; 2 cols, 2 ’ $75; 2 
cols. 3%”, $100; 2 cols, 5” : 3 cols 
'%”, $100; 3 cols ‘a $175 ; cols 10”, 
$325 







data see 





For additional 


Production Equipment, 525 3S 





page 271 
Jefferson 




















St Chicago, Est 1942 Free con- 
trolled Unit space, 34x4% Published 
Ist Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
ounts 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
tatement), controlled 33,000 Rates 
Times 1 Unit 
l $75.00 
" 70.00 
12 67.50 
Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St... New York 
Published by Conover-Mast Periodicals, 
Ime Est. 1915 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, S&x1l1% Type pags 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (ABC), 











6.934; gross, 9,272. Purchasing agents, 
70%: companies and officials, 15%; oth 
ers, 15%. Rates 

12 pages within 1 yr $165 

8 pages within 1 yr 180) 

§ pages within 1 yr 186 

t pages within 1 yr 192 

Less than 4 pages 19S 
(‘olor—Standard red in regular color 
form, $30 per page extra; standard blue 
green, orange yellow in regular color 
forms, $50 per page extra; other colors 
$75 per pawe extra Bleed, $20 per page 





For additional data see page 269 


Screw Machine Engineering. 









(See METAI PRODUCING AND WORKING 
INDUSTRIES. ) 
Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York, 







N. 7 Published by Supervision Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est., 1939. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 25th Agency 





discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 20,000. Foremen, supervisors 













dept heads, 43° presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, supts etc., 17 plant engineers 
safety directors, 14% work and plant 
mers., ete. 11 others, 15% Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 97.00 $ 63.00 
th 157.00 89.00 57.00 
12 150.00 82.00 52.00 
Color and bleed rates on request 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 





div of F w. 
file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs, used as a source of buying in- 
formation by engineers and executives 
n charge of production and  0plant 
maintenance product-design engineers, 


Dodge 





Service, 
Corp Est. 1914 A 


Catalog 
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purchasing officials and other important 
factors in the specification and purchase 
of equipment, materials, supplies and re- 
pair parts. Lent tc qualified offices for 
one year. Trim size, 8%x1l1l. Issued in 
late Spring. No agency discount. No cash 
discount Standard combination allow- 
ance to clients who distribute cataiogs 
in more than one of the four Sweet's 
Catalog Files for the engineering and 
industrial markets. (See Engineering 
Construction, Power Plant and Chemical 
Process Industries sections of Market 
Data Book.) Distribution, (Swern), 7,200, 
Iron and steel fabricating plants, 31%; 
steel producing plants, 7%; machinery 
manufacturers, 23%; transportation 
equipment mfgrs. and railroad shops, 
19%; non-ferrous metal fabricating 
plants, 12%; other mechanical indus- 
tries plants, 8% There are nine stand- 
ard sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's, 
ranging from 4 pages to 36 pages 
Charges for complete service including 
catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 
tribution t-pagwe catalog, $605; 8-page 
catalog, $864; 12-page catalog, $1,096; 16- 
page catalog, $1,328; 24-page catalog, 
$1,792. Charges for other sizes on re- 
quest On all sizes, typography as de- 
sired On size 4, charge includes one 
extra throughout On size 8 or 
larger, charge includes one extra color 
on first and last pages Branch offices 


in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phila- 
deliphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 

For additional data see pages 258-259. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 461 8th Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905 
Single copy, $10. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7T%*xl2% Published Dec. Forms 
close Oct. 10th Agency discount, 10-0. 
Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1941, Edition, 
Y.S2S8; (gross), 11,014, Mfrs., 66%: 
wholesalers, 9% libraries, 5%: utilities, 
others, 20% tates 1 col. 3”, $80; 1 col 
6”, $110: 1 col. 10”, $150; 2 cols. 2%”, $110; 
2 cols. 5”, $165; 2 cols. 7%”, $220; 2 cols. 
12%”, $330; 3 cols. 2%”, $125; 3 cols 
i”, $170: 3 cols 6”, $230: 3 cols, 12%” 
(full page), $425 


For additional data see page 267 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
News, 20 N. 
Published by the 
Council, Ine Est. 1919. 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Published 25th preceding 
L5th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 17,651; (gross), 
1S.O77. Corporations and partnerships, 
6%; presidents, vice-presidents, treasur- 
ers, and secretaries, 7%; safety directors 
and inspectors, 26% technical execu- 
tives, plant engineers, and dept. heads, 
7%: managers, 12° supts., 19%: insur- 
ance engineers, engineers and inspectors, 
10%; others, 13%. tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page le 
1 $137.50 $ 72.50 
6 125.00 65.00 
12 120.00 62.50 
Color, bleed, 20%. 
Hazards, 812 Huron td., 
Published by Industrial 
Est. 1938 Subscription 


Wacker 
Na- 


National Safety 
Drive, Chicago 

tional Safety 
Subscription, 
page 7x10 


Forms close 


Page 
48.33 
45.8 
43.3 


? 


7 to 


$40: 
Occupational 
Cleveland, O 
Publishing Co. 


$1.00. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type size, 4% 
x6% Published Ist Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), 
April, 1942, 24.312; (gross), 24.801, Ad- 
ministrative, 33° operating, 54%; safe- 
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ty, 8%; others, 5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pay 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 65 
6 160.00 90.00 60 
12 150.00 80.00 55 

Color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Public 


(See 


Safety. 
MUNICIPALITIES COUNTIES. ) 
Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., N 
York. Est. 1901. Published by Alfred 
Best Co., Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. P 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Age: 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publishe: 
Statement), 15,500. Rates— 


AND 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
$165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55 
6 148.00 81.00 50 
12 132.00 72.00 44( 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News, 
Gardenvale, Que., Can. Published by 
Nat'l. Bus. Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940 


Trim size, 10%x 
Published ist 


Subscription controlled. 
13%. Type page, 9%x12%. 
Forms close 23rd. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (CCAB), Deec., 1941, 16,115. 
Rates per insertion, standard unit, 1 
time, $50; 6 times, $45; 12 times, $40 
kor additional data see page 26: 





Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 


Est. 1899. Subscription, $4. Official paper 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Ass’n., Inc 
Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 10x7 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Feb 
1942, 4,982. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

6 60.00 37.00 21.00 

12 55.00 30.00 18.50 


Standard color, $25; net, bleed, 25% 


Manufacturing and Industrial Engineer- 





ing, 73 Richmond West, Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press Ltd. Est 
1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 12th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
Dec., 1941, (gross), 4,176, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
ih 75.00 42.50 2°? 50 
2 65.00 37.50 21.25 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
New Equipment News, 1253 McGill Col- 


legwe Ave., Montreal, Que., Can. Published 
by Canadian Engineering Publications 


Ltd. Est. 1940. Single unit, 34x44. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (CCAB), Jan., 
1942, 9.031, Rates 

Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 

$ 35.00 $ 65.00 

6 20.00 50.00 

12 25.00 45.00 
Plant Administration, $81 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co. Est. 1942 Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2 


Circulation (Publisher's statement) 


4,009. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 $8.00 6.50 
12 75.00 45.00 1.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% 
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Marine, Shipbuilding; Power Boats 





What in 1941 was the greatest ship- 
building activity in the history of the 
United States became in 1942 the most 
stupendous ship construction program 
of all time. Under the pressing needs 
of war, the building of all sizes and 
types of merchant and naval craft 
soared to new high levels. 

The nation’s goal in ship construc- 
tion consists of the completion, by the 
end of 1943, of 2,300 large merchant 
ships, and by the end of 1946, of a 
fighting fleet of 5,600,000 tons. 

In dollar volume, 1942 shipbuilding 
activity easily exceeded thirty billion 
dollars, exclusive of the immense re- 
quirements for merchant and naval! 
ship operation, maintenance and repair, 
and for the allied shipyard and naval 
shore facilities. 

Approximately half of the cost of 
new construction is for the purchase 
of materials, machinery and equipment 
in the marine supply field. A consider- 
able proportion of the large amounts 
now being expended for shipbuilding 
facilities also goes for equipment, ma- 
terials and tools. 


Merchant Ship Construction 


The major part of the nation’s mer- 
chant shipbuilding program comprises 
the production of 2,300 vessels aggre- 
gating 23,000,000 deadweight tons in 
the two-year period ending with 1943, 
in addition to about 700 smaller auxil- 
iary craft. According to figures pre- 
sented by Rear Admiral E. S. Land, 
U.S.N. (retired), Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administrator, in 
his Maritime Day address on May 22, 
1942, the 2,300 large merchant ships 
being built are divided roughly into 
1,500 emergency cargo type Liberty 
ships, 300 tankers, about 500 of the 
Commission’s standard design C-type 
ships and a few special designs. The 
additional 700 craft, not included in the 
23,000,000 - deadweight - tonnage, are 
made up of harbor and seagoing tugs, 
coastal cargo ships, coastal tankers and 
barges of various types. 

Admiral Land said that the nation 


will continue to build ships at the rate 
of 15,000,000 deadweight tons a year— 
and more—so long as may be necessary 





after 1943 to terminate the war 

The sharp impetus given to the mer- 
chan! ship construction program by the 
ent f the United States into the war 
Is cated by the fact that in the 


fir ree months of 1942, orders were 
rep d for 1,250 large merchant ves- 
se] mmpared with 756 ships ordered 
in entire year 1941. On Sept. 1, 
1942 merchant shipbuilding construc- 
fo! der way was more than double, 
in ss tonnage, the volume building 
on tc same date of 1941. In the first 
elg! 1onths of 1942, 367 merchant 
ves were completed, more than three 
tim he total built in the full year 


1941. On July 15, 1942, Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, Vice-Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, announced that capacity of the 
American shipyards to turn out ocean- 
going ships had expanded by more than 
600 per cent in five years. Yards in 
production or under construction were 
said to be able to top the 23,000,000-ton 
shipbuilding goal by 2,000,000 tons if 
materials were available. 


Naval Construction 


The magnitude of the naval construc- 
tion program of the United States is 
indicated by the fact that projects 
authorized during 1942 were reported 
to provide for a two-ocean navy of 
more than 1,000 fighting ships of all 
categories, including vessels now in 
service, built and building. The re- 
ported strength of the Navy in October, 
1941, was 346 fighting ships in service, 
347 building. On July 23, 1942, a prog- 
ress report by the House Naval Com- 
mittee stated that 3,230 naval ships 
in the classifications of combatant and 
auxiliary ships and patrol and mine 
craft were building as of June 30, 1942, 
as compared with 697 the year before. 
This does not include 218 ships re- 
ported to be building for other nations 
under lend-lease authorization, nor 
smaller auxiliary and other craft, of 
which 11,659 vessels were building on 
June 10, 1942. 

Legislation authorizing the construc- 
tion of 1,900,000 tons of additional com- 
bat vessels and 1,200,000 tons of auxil- 
iary vessels was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President on July 
10, 1942, raising to 5,649,480 tons the 
authorized strength of the Navy which 
is expected to be in service by the end 
of 1946. The new program included 
500,000 tons of aircraft carriers, 500,- 
000 tons of cruisers and 900,000 tons 
of destroyers and destroyer escort 
ships. The 1,200,000 tons of auxiliary 
ships, such as tenders and service ships, 
brought to 2,550,000 the authorized 
auxiliary tonnage. 


Shipbuilding Facilities 


According to figures cited by Admiral 
Land approximately 60 shipyards on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, the Gulf and the 
Great Lakes were under construction 
or participating in the Commission’s 
shipbuilding program in May, 1942. 
Two-thirds of these yards, with a ca- 
pacity of 295 ways, were devoted to 
the construction of ocean-going mer- 
chant vessels averaging 10,000 dead- 
weight tons each. The Commission had 
authorized the building of 17 of these 
yards since February, 1941. 

In addition to these and the nation’s 
Navy Yards, every other available ship- 
yard and boat yard is employed in the 
production of some type of craft . . 
from concrete barges and wooden tugs 
to submarine chasers and other auxil- 
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iary craft. The shipbuilding industry 
is now engaged in ship production not 
only throughout the main coast centers 
of the industry, but in smaller boating, 
fishing and inland waterway centers 
all over the country, including the 
Lakes region. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars of materials, equipment and 
machinery are being expended for ship 
construction facilities at naval and pri- 
vate establishments, and the wide 
variety of tools, equipment and machin- 
ery required for their operation. In 
September, 1942, the number of 
workers employed in the private ship- 
yards of the country totaled 600,000. 


Merchant Marine 


According to the United States Mari- 
time Commission, Division of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, the total sea- 
going private and government-owned 
fleets of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, exclusive of lake and river ton- 
nage, on Sept. 30, 1941, totaled 1,179 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, 
aggregating 6,920,163 gross tons. Of 
this total, the foreign trade fleet, ex- 
clusive of tankers, totaled 414 private- 
ly-owned freighters and combination 
passenger-cargo vessels totaling 2,338,- 
292 gross tons, and 68 government- 
owned vessels of 438,048 gross tons. 

In coastwise service there were 302 
privately owned freighters and pas- 
senger-cargo vessels, aside from tank- 
ers, aggregating 1,347,267 gross tons, 
and no government-owned vessels. In 
addition, there were, in the laid-up 
fleet, 11 privately-owned freight and 
combination vessels totaling 33,105 tons, 
and 18 government-owned vessels of 
these types, totaling 114,609 gross tons. 

The tanker fleet totaled 366 vessels 
of 2,648,852 gross tons. Of these, 85 
vessels aggregating 608,645 gross tons 
were in foreign trade, 278 vessels total- 
ing 2,015,233 gross tons were in coast- 
wise trade and 3 vessels totaling 24,- 
974 gross tons were laid up. 

With ship launchings approaching 
the three-a-day mark, the War Ship- 
ping Administration in September, 
1942, was proceeding more liberally 
with the allocation of vessels to Ameri- 
can steamship operators. The spread 
of ships was believed by the War 
Shipping Administration to mean that 
ship production has reached the stage 
where more operators may participate 
in the war effort through tonnage al- 
locations. 


Reconditioning and Repair 


One of the most important phases of 
the gigantic task undertaken by the 
United States Maritime Commission 
is the repair and reconditioning of 
ships. To the 23,000,000 deadweight 
tons of new shipping to be completed 
by the end of 1943 will be added many 
more vessels conditioned or returned 
to service by the repair men at but 
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a fraction of the cost and time involved 
in constructing new ships. 

An estimated 5,500 vessels of over 
1,000 tons were overhauled and re- 
fitted in American ship repair yards 
within a recent 12-month period. Each 
vessel averaged 17 days in the yard. 
Peak load was reached in month 
when 783 ocean-going vessels were un- 
der repair in 40 yards and 492 ships 
were completed and discharged for sea 
service. That means we had 16 more 
ships delivered each day for the crucial 
task of supplying our fighting men 
overseas. 

Repair yards are making other potent 
contributions to our expanding mer- 
chant marine. They are converting 
freighters for war zone operation and 
passenger liners into transport service. 
They are reconditioning laid-up ships, 
repairing sabotaged vessels, servicing 
requisitioned foreign flag vessels, adapt- 
ing coastal traders to deep-sea voyag- 
ing, and implementing the transporta- 
tion commitments under the Lend-Lease 
Act. These operations involve instaila- 
tion of gun foundations, redesigning 
of quarters to accommodate gun crews, 
troop accommodations, arming and de- 
gaussing and other war features. 

Ship repair is one of the most ex- 
acting tasks required of men. It is 
an industry manned entirely by experts, 
familiar with any type 


one 


who must be 


of vessel nosed into the repair yard. 
It may be a luxury yacht, a derelict 
tramp or an ocean liner. Repair crews 
must cope with a variety of propulsion 
equipment. The ship might be either 
a coal or an oil burner. If steam- 
driven, she may be provided with any 
of a half dozen types of engines, and 
her power plant may be Diesel or 
turbo-electric. 

The repair and reconditioning of 
Great Lakes vessels represents a major 
activity because these vessels operate 
for but seven or eight months a year 
and assurance of continuous efficient 
service is obtained by repair and re- 
conditioning during winter months. 
Freight operations of Great Lakes ves- 
during the 1941 season reached 
all-time high of 169,020,975 tons 

. over 26 million tons greater than 
any previous year. 

To operate and maintain the large 
merchant and naval fleets also involves 
large expenditures. Consumable stores 
and equipment must constantly be re- 
plenished throughout the life of these 
ships, and in war these needs are tre- 
mendously greater. 


sels 
an 


1941 Operations 

Impressive as are the shipbuilding 
statistics for 1941, they give only a 
partial picture of 1942 activity in 


American shipyards. However, th 
illustrate the unprecedented pace 
expansion. Because of wartime rv- 
strictions, construction data regardi 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard vesse! 
are not available for 1941. Total t 
nage of all merchant vessels, large a) 
small, completed in 1941 amounted 
1,029,723 gross tons, compared wit 
699,032 tons in 1940, an increase 
47.4 per cent. 

According to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review, 102 large 
merchant vessels were completed in 
1941, aggregating 800,496 gross tons 
and 592,100 horsepower as compared 
with 55 ships of 486,196 gross tons and 
385,400 horsepower delivered during 
1940, an increase of 65 per cent in 
tonnage. 

Of total merchant tonnage produced 
in 1941, 49.2 per cent was for the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
48.7 per cent was for private owners 
and 2.1 per cent was for the British 
Purchasing Commission. During 1941, 
no outstanding passenger or special 
type ships were built, emphasis being 
placed on the production of cargo ships 
and tankers. Of the output of major 
vessels, 67 totaling 547,672 gross tons, 
and representing 67.5 per cent of the 
major tonnage, were cargo vessels; 24 
totaling 241,308 gross tons, constituting 
30 per cent, were tankers; and the 
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j A Much-Needed Marine Service 


A New, Complete Marine 
Industry Product Catalog 


The Place for Your Marine 


Product Reference Data 


\ {RINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING REVIEW 
1 again takes the lead with another much-needed 
service to the marine industry—a new annual MARINE 
CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY, the first edi- 


tion of which will be published in the spring of 1943. 


Scope and Purpose 

With the rapid war expansion of shipbuilding to un- 
precedented heights, there is a greater need now than 
ever before for a ready source of detailed where-to-buy-it 
marine product information. The MARINE CATALOG 
AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will fill this need . . . fur- 
nishing catalog data and directory listings of all types of 
marine products and suppliers. This material will be 
conveniently arranged for quick and ready reference. 


The Catalog Section 

The main reference data in the MARINE CATALOG 
AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will consist of the manu- 
facturers’ detailed catalog advertising pages. Marine 
men will turn to these pages to obtain how-where-and- 
what-to-buy information . . . and thus the advertisers in 
the Catalog will have effective representation right at the 
time products are being selected and specified. 

The manufacturers’ catalog pages will be located in the 
front section of the book, arranged for the convenient use 
of marine men. These pages, 7” x 10” in type-page size, 
will enable the advertiser to tell a complete product 
story . . . including illustrations, specifications, and en- 
gineering and service data. The Catalog will be the only 
available central source of this type of detailed informa- 


tion-so that those manufacturers who are represented 
will have a preferred position in the industry when 
marine men are seeking factual buying data. 


Directory Listings 


The Classified Directory of manufacturers will follow 
the Catalog Section of manufacturers’ advertising pages. 
This section will comprise the most complete Directory 
of marine equipment and supply manufacturers that it 
= Pp le to compile. The listings in the Directory Sec- 
tion, which are not restricted to advertisers, will be 
arra | by product classifications. 





Distribution 


The MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
will have a controlled distribution of approximately 
6,500 copies. Additional copies will be sold at $5.00 per 
copy. The Catalog will reach the key men in every ship 
operating company and shipbuilding company in the 
United States . . . the important personnel in the U. S. 
Maritime Commission . . . the important personnel of the 
War Production Board ... every U.S. Navy Yard... 
every important independent naval architect and consult- 
ing engineer in the United States . . . and a comprehensive 
list of the prime manufacturers in the marine industry. 


Since the purpose of the MARINE CATALOG AND 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY is to provide detailed reference 
information, the generally known catalog type of copy 
is recommended for the use cf advertisers. 

Forms for the 1943 MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ 
DIRECTORY will close for publication April 1, 1943. 
\ prospectus giving complete facts regarding the Catalog 
and Directory may be obtained for the asking. Write or 
call our nearest office to obtain your copy. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, D. C. 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Marine Engineering 


and Shipping Keview 
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remainder were passenger-and-cargo 
vessels. 

In addition to the large vessels, 489 
small propelled and non-propelled mer- 
chant craft, totaling 229,227 gross tons, 
were completed. 

The year’s major merchant ship con- 
struction was carried out in 23 ship- 
yards, while another 23 yards built 
189 smaller vessels. There were an 
estimated 200 additional ship and boat 
yards engaged in other construction, 
the exact information concerning their 
work being a matter of strict censor- 
ship. Of the built in 1941, 
East Coast yards completed 68 per cent 
of the tonnage; Gulf yards, 10.5 per 
cent; West Coast yards, 21.5 per cent. 


Trends 


The tremendous tonnage requirement 
of the war program has brought about 
a demand for the construction and de- 
livery of ships in the shortest possible 
span of time. This has caused a huge 
expansion of the Liberty type emer- 
gency cargo ship program. These ves- 
efficient, modern freighters’ in 
every respect, are slower, and lack the 
refinements in detail which are incor- 
porated in the design of the required 
Maritime Commission program ships. 
The pressing needs of the war have 
stimulated new methods and techniques 
in construction that permit unheard of 
speed records. Prefabrication of large 
ship sections, sometimes at far inland 
points, from which the sections are 
shipped to the yards for assembling, is 
one distinctive innovation. The use 
of welding has expanded by leaps and 
bounds. The huge emergency program, 
calling for the production of the great- 
est quantities of steam machinery, ap- 
pliances and materials in history, has 
opened up to hundreds of factories and 
mant facturing plants the opportunity 
to erter marine production. A manu- 
acttrer of stoves is now engaged in 
ass production of lifeboats. A show- 
case manufacturer is turning out ships’ 
ventilators. 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


The Maritime Commission as a whole, 
under its Chairman, Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, U.S.N. (Retired), who 
is also Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, is responsible for 
the shipbuilding program in financial, 
legal and other respects, as well as in 
design and construction. Immediately 
responsible for the program, however, 
is Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
U.S.N., Vice-Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and Deputy Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

Commissioner Vickery’s immediate 
staff includes an Assistant, William A. 
Weber, and a Technical and General 
Assistant, J. E. Schmeltzer. Under the 
Commissioner’s cognizance, ship design 
is the responsibility of the Technical 
Division; ship construction is under the 
direct supervision of four Regional Di- 
rectors of Construction; and the pro- 
duction of materials, machinery and 
equipment used in ship construction, 
together with the scheduling of their 
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vessels 


sels, 


delivery to the yards, is under the cog- 
nizance of the Production Division. 

The Technical Division projects and 
develops new ship designs and prepares 
contract plans and specifications. It 
likewise prepares estimates of the cost 
of proposed construction, analyzes bids 
with respect to design and cost, and 
supplies data for incorporation in con- 
struction contracts. It conducts re- 
search and investigates the perform- 
ance of ships in service. Moreover, 
it determines standards for materials 
and supervises the inspection of cer- 
tain items. 

Reporting directly to Commissioner 
Vickery, the Regional Directors of Con- 
struction, in the discharge of their 
responsibility for all phases of ship 


construction for the Commission in 
their respective regions, have cogni- 
zance of a wide range of activities. 


The Directors’ staffs review and ap- 
prove plans, requisitions and purchase 
orders submitted by the shipbuilding 
contractors. 

The Production Division, stationed 
in the Commerce Building in Washing- 
ton, is headed by a Director, W. F. 
Rockwell. The Assistant Director is 
Allen D. MacLean. The Division, 
through the Procurement’ Section, 
whose Chief is C. E. Walsh, Jr., pur- 
chases machinery, equipment and other 
materials for the Liberty ship program 
and for certain of the tankers under 
construction, together with some items 
for other vessels. The Production 
Division schedules manufacture and de- 
livery of Commission-purchased mate- 
rials, and, in conjunction with the War 
Production Board, schedules the steel 








allocated for the use of the mercha 
shipbuilding program. 

For the benefit of concerns or ir 
viduals who may desire to communi 
with the Commission for the first time. 
it is suggested that inquiries concern- 
ing activities in the shipyards under 
contract with the Commission, or ships 
under construction, should be addressed 
to the appropriate Regional Directors 
of Construction. Manufacturers with 
facilities for the production of articles 
used in building or outfitting ships 
may have their names placed on the 
list of prospective vendors by applying 
to C. E. Walsh, Jr., Chief, Procure- 
ment Section, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. All other 
initial communications with respect to 
the Commission’s shipbuilding program 
should be addressed to the Commission 
in Washington, D. C., for the atten- 
tion of Commissioner H. L. Vickery. 


Marine Diesels 
See DIESEL INDUSTRY. 


Associations 


American Merchant Marine Institute: 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 

American Power Boat Assn., Ameri- 
can Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

National Council of American Ship- 
builders, Inc., 21 West St., New York. 

National Outboard Assn., 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago. 

Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 
ists Bldg.. Washington, D. C. Published 
by Marine Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion $1.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10 Published 10th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
50.00 28.00 


6 85.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Better Shipping Manual, 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
HOUSING. ) 
Log, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Published by Miller Freeman Pub- 
lications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), 
2,366; (gross), 3,071. Shipbuilding and re- 


SHIPPING, WARE- 


pair Co.'s. 20%; ship operating Co.'s, 
11%; merchant marine officers, 22%; ma- 
rine supplies and equipment, 10%: allied 
marine industries, 13%; others, 24%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
*7 150.00 90.00 60.00 
*13 125.00 75.00 $5.00 
Color (Red), $35, Bleed, $15 

*The 7th and the 13th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical Year 
Book Review 
Marine Activity Reports, 80 Broad St.., 
New York. Published by Maritime Activ- 
ity Reports, Inc Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9%x12 Published Thursday. 
Forms close Tuesday Agency discount, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s state- 
ment) 246: wross, 4,179 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$174.00 $124.00 $ 66.00 

13 166.00 116.00 62.00 
26 158.00 108.00 58.00 
52 150.00 100.00 54.00 


10% 


vn 
Bleed rate, 


Marine Age, 75 West St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est. 1927 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), Mar., 1942, 2,887; (gross) 
3,050, Executives of ship owning and 
operating companies, 19%; marine 
supts., port engineers, captains, pur- 
chasing agents, ete., 34%; executives of 
shipbuilding and repairing companies, 
23%; government departments, 8%; oth- 
ers, 16%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 
# 110.00 60.00 
12 100.00 55.00 
Color, 25: Bleed, 15%. 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. 
30 Church St., New York. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. Est. 1942 





30.00 


First edition, 1943 Price, $5. Trim size, 
S%x11%\. Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually. Forms close Apr. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation Controlled 
-Guaranteed distribution 1943 edition, 
6.500. Rates per page—1l page, $25": - 
pages, $225; 3 pages, $200; 4 pages, 11? 
8 pages, $150; 12 pages, $140: 16 pages 
$130. % page, $140; 4% page, $75. St ind- 
ard colors, rate $70. Bleed accepted only 
on first and last pages of adv. of 5 0! 
more pages. Ten % discount or ita- 
log of 8 or more pages, if furnished by 


advertiser 
For additional data see page 275 


Marine Engineering and Shinping Re- 
rl e 


view, 30 Church St., New York 

lished by Simmons-Boardman Pub/ish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page = 


Published 10th. Forms close Ist. At 


discounts, 15% on disp'ay space anc © lor 
if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. N. I. A. A. statement re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC). 6,654; (2708S), 
7.874. Shipbuilding and shin pair 
companies, 45%; ship operating )m- 
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173-FOOT STEEL SUBMARINE CHASER—"PC” 
Reprinted from Yachting December, 1941 
ON OUR COASTS WE 


“KEEP ‘EM SLIDING” 


ON OUR LAKES AND RIVERS WE 


KEEP ‘EM SPLASHING 


135-FOOT WOOD MINESWEEPER—"YMS” 


Reprinted from Pachting May, 1942 
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INDUSTRY 
IS PRODUCING 


PLENTY 


173-foot steel submarine chasers to ply wood 


FC 
assault boats, ships for America’s seven ocean fleet 


and boats for our Army’s navy are being produced by our 
boat and yacht builders. 

The results of this fast expanding program are being 
recorded in YACHTING every month. 

The submarine chaser and minesweeper shown here 
are only two of several score types in this building pro- 
gram — which by its magnitude has made YAcuTING’s 
market more important than ever. 

Recent events have proven the military value of our 
industry’s products and the need for more. Our industry 
is being called upon for MORE BOATS, MORE SHIPS 
—and STILL MORE PRODUCTION. 

Suppliers of the equipment for this fleet have a ready- 
made, time-tested approach to these builders — through 
the advertising pages of Y acutTinG — their magazine. 

For more information about this high-priority war- 
time market which has an assured peace-time future 


get in touch with 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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14%; professional men, 6%; marine sup- Francisco, Calif. Published by Under- boat owners, builders, designers, deal 
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°16° liscount on three year contracts I $ 80.00 $ 48.00 $ 33.00 6 280.00 160.00 100.0 
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Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New a2 £0.00 25.00 19.00 secutive issues, total of 12 pages wit! 
York. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. Southern Marine Review, 504 Pan Amer- 4 year, $200; total of 18 pages within 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Meat packing in 1942 and again in 
1943 will break all previous records for 
tonnage of product produced, dollar 
sales and expenditures. Dollar sales in 
1943 will total around 5% billion doi- 
lars. Volume for the year beginning 
July 1, 1942, will be around 24 billion 
pounds. 

Figures on meat production for th2 
next year foreshadow record expendi- 
tures by packers for materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, fuel, electrical energy, 
wages, salaries and livestock. 

The meat packing industry consists 
of six basic related divisions, the major 
one being meat packing establishments. 
The Census of Manufactures defines 
meat packing plants as establishments 
primarily engaged in the slaughtering 
of livestock for their own account to be 
sold fresh, or to be used as material in 
canning, curing, sausage manufactur- 
ing, lard and other products. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 concerns are classified as 
meat packing establishments. They eni- 
ploy approximately 200,000 wage earn- 
ers and salaried employes, and wage 
payments are now at the rate of 360 
million dollars per year. 

Every meat packing plant is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit with its owa 
manager, superintendent, master me- 
chanic, engineer, sales manager, pur- 
chasing agent and other department 
heads. This is true whether the plant 
is operated by a multi-unit corporation 
or by individual owners. These men 
are directly responsible for profitable 
operations of their departments of the 
plant. In the case of the larger con 
cerns, which operate many plants, over- 
all control of operations and policies is 
usually concentrated in headquarters, 
but the individual managing and op- 
erating officials retain control of opera- 
tions and purchases. 

Sausage manufacturers, comprising 
the second major division of the meat 
packing industry, do no slaughtering 
but carry on the manufacture of sau- 
Sage and meat specialties from pur- 
chased meats. 

Closely allied with meat packing and 


Sausage manufacturing, because their 
Operations require packing industry 
material, or parallel packing plant 
practices, are shortening manufactur- 
ers th 56 units, oleomargarine man- 
ufaciurers with 18 units, tallow and 
gre producers (renderers) with 3i0 
units and glue and gelatin manufactur- 
ers th 8 units. 

\ packing plants are well dis- 
tri d throughout the United States, 
alt} h there is some tendency toward 
cor tration in areas of greatest live- 
sto )pulation. Ohio leads the states 
in ber of meat packing plants, but 
Its luction of meats entitles it to 
only -cventh place. Illinois meat pack 
ing ‘ints produce approximately 13 
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Meat Packers and Sausage Manu- 
facturers by States 


Sausage 
Meat Manu- 
State Packers facturers 

RD. nwend vcnaneennnss 16 11 
Arizona CR ae ee ae 16 2 
ARBAUBRS .ccse: ani ia ec 6 9 
CORMPONTNE. ee cwccecsces oo 2 87 
eo a aaa 26 1 
fo ee 5 30 
Delaware bib acegubesess 6 4 
District of Columbia..... 2 7 
WOON cccvcscccees nbeee 12 18 
Georgia .... ph alee ‘ 16 18 
DE ‘ciheqeseaksveeas ened 16 1 
Illinois ... odin 82 89 
Indiana . va F 67 11 
nk éhee« - 32 14 
Kansas ... ‘ seen 41 3 
Kentucky — 29 7 
Louisiana on 10 13 
Maine .... ss 6 10 
Maryland ' eee: 38 23 
Massachusetts ‘ 28 85 
Michigan . . ee 65 §2 
Minnesota aiid 11 27 
Mississippi ee 7 8 
Missouri . . e° 53 23 
EIDE IO OE 13 4 
Nebraska ..:.. ens 27 3 
Nevada . = eo 5 1 
New Hampshire 1 6 
New Jersey 31 44 
New Mexico _ 3 0 
New York +a 86 166 
North Carolina ; 14 16 
North Dakota . : 3 1 
(hio . : : — 158 44 
Oklahoma pein en 25 6 
Oregon ws 3 4 
Pennsylvania . chs ae 73 
Rhode Island vais 4 12 
South Carolina oes 6 8 
South Dakota .. er 10 0 
Tennessee a ee : 19 14 
Texas : ‘ 66 26 
| rr ci 14 2 
Vermont . ‘ ci 2 0 
Virginia oS Se nee 26 10 
Washington . 40 14 
West Virginia 4 wie : 14 8 
Wisconsin T 27 52 
Wyoming seiwton eens ; 6 0 

1.478 1,067 


1939 Census of Manufactures. 





per cent of the total volume of meat 
turned out in the United States. By 
plant value of product, Iowa with 32 
establishments ranks second while Min- 
nesota with 11 plants, California with 
129 plants and New York with 86 
plants follow in order when judged by 
the volume of their production. Whiic 
in general meat packing plants havc 
always been located near the source of 
supplies of their livestock, the corn 
belt area has become increasingly im- 
portant as a meat production and proc- 
essing section. 

Meat packing plants throughout the 
country operate both interstate and 
intra-state. The latter sell their edible 
products only within the borders of 
their own state, while the operations 
of an interstate packer, whether an in- 
dividual unit or a plant owned by a 
multi-unit corporation, may exterd 
over a number of states. In smaller 
plants, whether intra-state or inter- 
state, the heads of the concern normai- 
ly do the purchasing after obtaining 
and considering recommendations of 
associates and employes. 





Value of current sausage products 
is about 400 million dollars on an an- 
nual basis. This division of the meat 
packing industry has made a consider- 
able gain in volume of production dur- 
ing recent years. Sausage production 
will reach 1,500,000,000 lbs. during 
1943. 

Every plant in the meat industry, 
large or small, is participating in one 
or more of the direct war activities of 
the industry. 

1. Supplying the huge volume of canned, 
cured and fresh meats and lard which 
our allies must have to continue their 
war production and activities. 

2. Supplying the expanding Army, Navy 

and other armed services with sufficient 

meat to provide proper diet for our mil- 

lions of soldiers and sailors. 

Production of products having a direct 

military application, such as fats for 

giveerine, leather for shoes and _ blood 
plasma 

4. Maintaining ample supplies of meats, 
fats and other industry products for 
civilian consumption. 

5. Salvaging and economizing on critical 
materials. 

6. Focussing promotional and educational 
work on problems connected with civilian 
and military nutrition. 

7. Carrying out research on war and peace- 
time uses for industry products. 

8. Cooperating at a loss in curbing infla- 
tion. 

The average American is still com- 
paratively unaware of the important 
war assignment being carried out by 
the meat industry. Knowing that meat 
is being rationed at a rate little better 
than for consumption during the de- 
pression, he might conclude that the 
industry volume has fallen off. liow 
ever, the reverse is true. Meat produc- 
tion in the year ended July 1, 1942 
(20,700,000,000 lbs.), was 6 per cent 
greater than any previous year. Out- 
put in 1942-43 at 24 billion pounds will 
show a 15 per cent gain over the pear 
established in 1941-42. 

The layman may well ask, “Where is 
the meat going?” About 6% billion 
pounds of 1942-43 production will be 
used in feeding the armed forces of the 
United States with a high protein diet 
and in supplying vast quantities of 
meat to our allies abroad. More than 
25 per cent of the 1942-43 production 
will go directly into the war effort 
while the remainder will be available 
for civilian consumption in this coun- 
try. Part of the needs of more than 
200 million persons who are members 
of the United Nations family have been 
added to those of 132 million American 
consumers. And it is definitely to the 
industry’s credit that such tremendous 
increase in requirements is being han- 
dled with such minor revisions as are 
required under impending rationing 
regulations. The meat packing indus- 
try is unique among all American in- 
dustries in that it has been able to de- 
vote a large proportion of its facilities 
to the war effort while fulfilling its 
supply obligations to the civilian pop- 
ulation on a relatively normal basis. 

It is clear that activity in the meat 
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PRODUCED and EDITED 

by the only trained, qualified 

editorial staff serving the 
great meat industry. 


The editorial content of The National 
Provisioner and the invaluable ref- 
erence material of the Meat Packers 
Guide are produced, prepared and 
edited by trained, qualified men with 
thorough knowledge of this industry 
and its problems. The size and quali- 
fications of this editorial staff, com- 
posed of specialists in all major 
branches of the meat industry, are 
without parallel in this industry. 


Editors of The National Provisioner 
are in constant touch with the meat 
packing field, work steadily in the 
field, and have a keen insight into 
the problems of this industry. 


Editorial content is probably the 
most important single factor respons- 
ible for the exceptional standing The 
National Provisioner occupies in the 
meat industry. The National Provis- 
ioner carries from four to five times 
the number of editorial articles car- 
ried by any other publication in this 
field—and presents articles of great- 
er value and with more specific ap- 
plication. The editorial pages of the 
Provisioner are universally followed 
by the meat industry in setting pol- 
icies and guiding activities of the 


meat plant. 


THE ONLY REFER- 
ENCE AND DATA 
BOOK FOR THE 
MEAT PACKER — A 
SOURCE OF INVALU- 
ABLE INFORMATION 
AND A REMARK.- 
ABLE VEHICLE FOR 
ADVERTISING. 


The Meat Packers 

Guide assures you cov- 

erage of every meat 

packin g, rendering, 

sausage and by-product manufacturing plant in the United 
States. Guaranteed minimum distribution for the 1943 edi- 
tion, to be issued in May, is 6,000 copies. 


Distribution of the Meat Packers Guide is confined to individ- 
uals with known buying power—general managers and com- 
pany officials, purchasing agents or buyers, superintendents 
and engineers. All distribution is 100% useful. 


The Meat Packers Guide has always contained a wealth of useful 
and needed information. Hence, it has earned a place in every 
packer library and is used daily for reference and buying in- 
formation. The 1943 edition will be even more substantial in 
scope and more thorough in its presentation of editorial facts 
—will exceed in value any previous issue. 


Meat Packers Guide focuses attention on your firm and prod- 
ucts—gives year around contact with prospects and customers 
at a time when orders are being placed. A comprehensive ad- 
vertising job for the long pull can be done for an exceptionally 
reasonable investment. 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


4 perfect combination for thorough advertising coverage! 


+ MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 
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The National Provisioner 


Ist 


is: 
in quality coverage of the 
meat industry 


in number of editorial 
articles presented 


in number of advertisers 
carried 


in number of exclusive 
advertisers 


in proven reader interest 
in service to the field 


in value to advertisers 
and readers 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Since 1891 the leading business publication of the 
meat industry — recognized by both readers 
and advertisers as a useful, dominating force — 


NOW MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


Managing and operating executives, together with key men in all parts of 
the meat packing field, choose The National Provisioner as their depend- 
able, regular source of information on present day problems. Because 
of the vigorous position that The National Provisioner has assumed, to- 
gether with its high standing in the meat packing field, the reputation by 
this publication that has been earned for constructive service for meat 
packers is almost without parallel in publishing history. The National 
Provisioner has been largely responsible for every constructive step taken 
in this field. All important moves have been pioneered, lead and pro- 
moted by the publication. The present high status of the meat industry 
with Governmental authorities is largely the result of campaigns carried 
on with this objective in mind. Maximum price regulations have been 
based largely on market pages of The National Provisioner. The publi- 
cation is being used as a guide for major Governmental policies and regu- 
lations affecting the field. 


The vital content of The National Provisioner is building readership and 
coverage of the publication to a degree unapproached by practically any 
other publication in any other industry today. Subscription renewal 
averages consistently exceed 80%. And the fully paid circulation of The 
National Provisioner now covers plants doing 97.4% of the meat indus- 
try’s business! 


Meat Packing is a substantial, stable, major industry. The part being 
played by the Meat Packing Industry today requires the assistance of a 
publication equally as stable, with a sound foundation and adequate 
facilities for serving its readers. The National Provisioner is the only 
publication meeting this requirement in this industry. 


The National Provisioner uses no premiums, special circulation induce- 
ments or field selling staff on circulation. The remarkable subscription 
record of The National Provisioner is due to the fact that The National 
Provisioner fulfills in every way the true function of a good business 
publication — furnishing useful, practical, pertinent information of 
definite value to its readers. 


The occupational analysis of readership of The National Provisioner shows 
an average of 2.4 readers per copy, plus thorough saturation of important 
individuals in all functions and departments of the plants. 


Readership of The National Provisioner is now more thorough and more 
intense than ever before, and the impression being made by advertisers is 
proportionately greater. To do a thorough, complete, adequate publication 
advertising job in the meat packing field, The National Provisioner is 
your logical choice. 


During the last year, 233 nationally recognized companies used The 
National Provisioner to tell their advertising story to meat packers, placing 
advertising space direct and through 171 recognized advertising agencies. 
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packing and allied industries will con- 
tinue at record levels for a number of 
years regardless of the duration of the 
war. The United States Government 
is committed to a program of encour- 
aging livestock production to insure 
adequate supplies for American needs 
and for export to our allies during the 
war, and to whoever may need food 
during the post-war adjustment. 


Livestock production cannot be 
turned off or on like a faucet. The 
meat industry’s output normally fol- 


lows the cyclical changes in livestock 
population. Since the cycle of popula- 
tion for all types—cattle, hogs and 
sheep—is now at or near its height, 
and must be kept so by the Govern- 
ment, the meat packing industry can 
look forward to a number of years of 
capacity operation. 

Such capacity operation, of course, 
means that the industry will use larger 
quantities of expendable materials and 
supplies (such as salt, ingredients, con- 
tainers, paper, fuel, etc.) than ever 
before. 

The industry’s essential character 
also guarantees that it will be allotted 
the critical material in the form of 
new capital equipment and replace- 
ments necessary to keep it operating 
effectively. 

However, it will undoubtedly be true 
that the supply of equipment granted 
packers will be only enough to replace 
machinery worn out or to carry ont 
added operations required under to- 
day’s conditions. Hence, the industry 
is building up a big purchasing backlog 
during the war period. Profit margins 
are too small to allow continued use of 
wornout and obsolete equipment after 
the war, therefore the first post-war 
move of practically every meat packing 
concern will be to modernize its plant 
and equipment, in line with its most 
efficient competitor. 

This modernization will take place 
as soon as possible after the war, be- 
cause meat packing, unlike many other 
industries, can look forward to con- 
stant and heavy demand of its products 
in the post-war period. The industry 
will be continuing the production and 
manufacture of identical or similar 
products to those now being produced. 
No post-war conversion of manufactur- 


ing and processing lines will be re- 
quired. 

Since distribution of products of the 
meat packing industry depends. on 


motor transport, it is certain that pack- 
ers will continue to receive whatever 
tires, truck parts, etc., are available. 
The meat packing industry has been 
actively participating in the war effort 
since March, 1941. In the 18 months 
since that time, 1,533,053,000 Ibs. of 
pork and 817,502,000 lbs. of lard, plus 
6,113,000 lbs. of fresh and processed 
beef and 570,000 lbs. of canned rations 
have been supplied for lend-lease pur- 
poses. In addition, 12,511,000 lbs. of 
edible tallow, 7,018,100 lbs. of oleo oil, 
4,473,000 bundles of hog casings and 
528,000 pieces of beef casings were sup- 
plied. A total of 889,023,000 Ibs. of 
canned pork and _ 1,701,000 Ibs. of 
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Production of Meat and Lard in U. S. 


Lamb and Mutton 


Beef Veal Million Ibs. Pork Lar 
1936 7,258 1,075 55 7,474 1,67 
1937 6,798 1,108 852 6,951 1,4 
tt bacuagh <<. ~p ated aden baketee 6,908 994 R97 7,680 1,72 
7,011 992 868 8,660 2,0 
Pictseghedecetuaeeweensacbenh 7,182 978 877 9,615 2,34 
PEs éere ocotcececenenasesesenes< 8,101 1,029 925 9,169 1, 96% 

Consumption of Meat and Lard in U. S. 

Beef Veal Lamband Mutton Pork Lar« 
1936 57.9 8.4 6.6 55.0 1] 
1937. - F Seaunsaiee 5.0 8.6 6.6 55.6 10 
1938 : : 54.4 7.7 6.9 58.2 1] 
1939 : — ; 54.7 7.6 6.6 64.7 12 
1940 55.1 7.4 6.6 72.9 15 
1941 61.5 7.7 6.8 68.9 14 


Under rationing plans announced recently, civilian meat consumption would be cut 


about 131 Ibs 


per year compared with 145 lbs. shown above for 1941. 





canned beef has been purchased by the 
FSCC. Production of canned meat 
products for lend-lease alone in 1942 
was more than three times that of 1937, 
and double that of 1940. 

Newest contribution of the meat in- 
dustry to the war effort is dehydration. 
Much experimental work has been done, 
and despite the fact that large-scale de- 
hydration of meat is only a few months 
old, shipments have already gone 
abroad. About 50 to 60 million Ibs. of 
dehydrated pork, representing 160 to 
200 million lbs. of meat, will be needed 
in the coming year. 

As a result of this active cooperation 
in the war, meat industry techniques 
have been undergoing certain changes. 
While many of the recent developments 
of the industry such as the perfection 
of dehydration and greater utilization 
of freezing, boning and canning, have 
been born of the wartime need for sav- 
ing shipping space and weight, reduc- 
ing perishability and making meat 
easier to use, it seems probable that 
these developments will influence civil- 
ian meat trade after the war. 

It is probable, for example, that more 
canned and otherwise prepared meats 
will be sold to civilians after the war. 
Canned meat foods production in the 
first eight months of 1942 totalled 1,- 
320,000,124 lbs. against 755,399,000 Ibs. 
in the 1940 calendar year and 610,186,- 
000 Ibs. in 1939. Pre-cut frozen and 
even dehydrated meats may find a place 
in the civilian market after the war. 
These developments call for more proc- 
essing in the meat plant and the post- 
war period will probably find the pack- 
er applying more machinery, supplies 
and labor to handling his products than 
ever before. As a result the consumer 
will get a packaged and processed prod- 
uct which will require little home prep- 
aration. 

Even now the meat industry offers a 
fertile field for the introduction of new 
and unrestricted packaging materials, 
insulants, non-corrosive equipment, etc. 

Production of beef, veal, pork and 
lard and mutton and lamb (total 
dressed weight of livestock slaugh- 
tered) under federal inspection during 
the last two years: 


1940 1941 

M Ibs M lbs. 
Beef 4,971,070 5,739,249 
Veal Terr 568,045 599,060 
Pork and lard 8,709,524 8,434,351 


702,120 750,064 


Lamb and mutton 


Total meat and lard .14,950,759 15,522,723 
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Federally inspected slaughter of live- 
stock during the calendar year and 
eight months of 1941 and eight months 
of 1942 follows: 


Jan.-Aug 
1941 1941 1942 
(12 mos.) (8 mos.) (8 mos 
————— (Thousands) — 
Cattle 10,946 6,878 7,908 
aaa 5,461 3,546 3,692 
Hogs , 16,320 29,114 34,036 
Sheep and 
lambs 18,125 11,880 12,758 
By-Products 


A large part of the packer’s income 
is derived from by-products of livestock 
—that portion which cannot be used as 
meat and which was formerly thrown 
away. Only 55 per cent of a beef ani- 
mal, 70 per cent of a hog, and 47 per 
cent of a lamb is edible. Continued re- 
search has developed about 140 differ- 
ent items which may be classed as by- 
products of the industry. By-products 
sales, in the case of cattle, are usually 
sufficient to pay for processing the ani- 
mals, thus enabling the industry to 
pass on to the farmer as much as it re- 
ceives from the meat. Efficient utiliza- 
tion of by-products tends to narrow the 
price spread from farm to table. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to sausage 
casings. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

Hides and skins are the most import- 
ant inedible by-products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, 
knife and umbrella handles, to 
neatsfoot oil used in leather and tex- 
tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- 
ter retardant, combs, and hairpins 


Meat Packing 


From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceu! 
products are made. Blood is used in 4 
wide range of manufactures from “ye 
setting agents for textile manuf: 
to clarifying agents for wine. Ho: 
is used for cushions, box car insula'on, 


on 


wall board, and air filters for Pu! a" 
ear air conditioning units. The |‘ 
tines make casings for sausages, nis 
racquet strings, musical inst! nt 
strings, and surgical sutures. 
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MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 





Equipment 

In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
tin, specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
found throughout all departments of 
meat packing, sausage manufacturing 
and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
and floors are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perishable 
meats and by-products provides effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The industry is an important user of 
coal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
cars, containers and cartons, salt, re- 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires and 
many other commodities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used most in- 
asmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down. 

Although the meat packing industry 
is one of the nation’s oldest, it is prob- 
ably as far advanced in the use of di- 
rect-connected electric motors as any 
other industry. Very little if any over- 
head line shafting will be found in 
packing plants. To begin with, it is un- 


sanitary and, secondly, machinery 
throughout the packing plant does not 
run concurrently. On the contrary, the 
slaughtering and killing departments 
will probably run a part of the day 
which will supply the remainder of the 
plant with plenty of products for the 
entire day’s work and furthermore 
packing plants are built up and down 
instead of flat. 


Associations 

American Dog Feed Institute, 1 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Association of American Producers 
of Inedible Oils and Fats, % F. B. 
Wise, 945 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Independent Meat Packers 
Assn., Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Natural Casings Institute, 4710 So. 
Ada St., Chicago. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Butchers’ Advocate and The Food Mer- 
chant, 1328 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Butcher's Advocate Co., Inc. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 


8%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10.284. Rate:— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
26 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 
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Food Retailing and Butchers Gazette, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. Published by 
Meat Trade Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1809. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7%xId. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
Circulation (Publisher's 


discounts, 15-2. 
Retailers, 92%; misc., 


Statement), 9,238. 


8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 47.50 25.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 10%. 


Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Est 
1934. Free (controlled) Type page, 7x10. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (CCA), June, 1942, 8,017; (gross), 
9,133. Manufacturers, 60%; wholesalers, 
15%; branches, 20%; related groups, 5%. 
Member N. B. P. A. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $181.50 $ 99.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 88.00 46.25 
2 148.50 77.00 38.50 


12 

Color (red), $35. 

Meat Packers Guide, Amnual, 407 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
National Provisioner, Ine. Est. 1938. 
Free (controlled). Published in May. 
Forms for 19438 edition close April 15 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Swern), 
6,000, Rates per page—l page, $220; 2 
pages, $200; 4 pages, $175; 6 pages, $150; 
8 pages, $130. 

Color (red), $25 per page or fraction; 
bleed, 10%. 

Additional discount for use with Na- 
tional Provisioner: 3 or more pages, 
2%%:; 6 or more pages, 5%: 13 or more 
pages, 74%%; 26 or more pages, 10%. 


National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by The Na- 
tional Proevisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only). Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 7,583; 
(gross), 8,055. Manufacturers, 81%; 





wholesalers, 9%; retailers, 4%; miscel- 
laneous 6%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 9500 $ 55.00 
6 145.00 82.50 45.00 
13 120.00 75.00 40.00 
26 105.00 60.00 36.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Color (red), per page in color form is- 
sues, $25 per page; other colors, rates on 
request. 

For additional data see pages 280-281. 
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MEDICAL 








and Hospitals Buy 


The medical advertiser is fully aware of the 
importance of the medical practitioner as a market 
for his products, including pharmaceuticals, instru- 
ments and supplies and other items used profes- 
sionally in medical and surgical service. At the 
same time he realizes that since medical practice 
is more and more conducted in the hospital, both 
to insure adequate diagnostic facilities and nursing 
service and to save the time of the doctor, the hos- 
pital is the purchasing agent who controls the bulk 
of the purchases of many of the products required 
for modern medical service, as well as for the 


equipment and maintenance of the hospital plant. 


Thus advertisers whose products are used pro- 
fessionally in the hospital, and are purchased by 
hospital administrators, know how important it is 
to have the acceptance and good-will of the hospital 
executives who read HosprraL MANAGEMENT. 
They are influenced by doctors’ recommendations. 
but must make their own selections as to sources of 
supply. Medical endorsement may often determine 
the questions of the need and the type of product 
to be purchased, but in most cases the question of 


brand is decided by the hospital administrator. 
That is why advertisers and agencies selling 
medical and professional products maintain close 
contact with the buying power of the hospital field 
through HosprraL MANAGEMENT, the livest and 
most enterprising magazine serving hospital ad- 
ministrators. In the ranks of 1942 advertisers in 
HosprraL MANAGEMENT are included the follow- 


 } 
ing: 


Pharmaceuticals and Laboratory Products: Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Baxter Laboratories, Cutter Lab- 
oratories, Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Eli Lilly and Company, 
Merck & Co., Wm. S. Merrell Company, National 
Drug Company, Parke, Davis & Co., E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Frederick Stearns & Co. 


Surgical Instruments: A. 5S. Aloe Company, 


Bard-Parker Company, Crescent Surgical Sales 
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Medical Men Recommend 









Company, Meinecke & Co., Ritter Company, J. Sklar 
Mig. Company. 


Surgical Equipment and Supplies: American 
Hospital Supply Corporation, American Sterilizer 
Company, Becton, Dickinson & Co., S. Blickman, 
Inc., Wilmot Castle Company, Davis & Geck, Inc., 
Johnson & Johnson, Lewis Mfg. Company-Bauer & 
Black, Linde Air Products Company, Liquid Car- 
bonic Company, Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Company, 
Puritan Compressed Gas Corporation, Salvus 


Products. Ine. 


Diagnostic and Therapeutic Equipment: General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, Hanovia Chemical & 
Mig. Company, Macalaster Bicknell Company, 
Westinghouse X-Ray Division. 


Dr. Thomas R. Ponton, editor of Hosprrat 
VIANAGEMENT, is an outstanding authority on the 
organization of medical and surgical service in the 
hospital field, and his books on this subject have 
wide acceptance. He has developed a program for 
professional audits in the hospital field which have 
been adopted by the staffs of many leading institu- 
tions. His comments on the organization and ad- 
ministration of medical and surgical service are 
among the best read features of HosprraL Man- 
AGEMENT. He is a recognized consultant on hos- 
pital problems, especially those connected with the 


organization of the medical staff. 


Your advertising of medical and professional 
products used in the hospital will be in good com- 
pany — editorial and advertising. For full details 
of the services supplied by HosprraL MANAGEMENT, 
the fastest growing hospital publication, and the 
only magazine in the field which is a member both 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associ- 


ated Business Papers. Inc., see Pages 236 and 25/. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


100 E. Ohio St. 330 W. 42n: St. 
Chicago New York ©:1) 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Hospitals, Nursing, Institutions) 





The American Medical Directory for 
1942 reported 180,496 physicians in the 
United States, compared with 175,163 
in 1940. Another 5,407 were found in 
U. S. dependencies. This was an aver- 
age of one physician for every 737 per- 
sons in the United States. If there was 
one physician for every 100 members 
of the armed forces at the end of 1942, 
the number available for the civil pop- 
ulation would be reduced by about 40,- 
000, or 22 per cent. 

There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
cal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the American Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 

Office and other necessary equipment 
represents an average investment of 
$2,000. Averages such as those quoted, 
however, vary widely with the type of 
practice enjoyed by the physician and 
the location of his office. 

Studies concerning net incomes of 
physicians show the average figure to 
rise or fall in close parallel with the 
Status of general business conditions. A 
sample survey made by the Department 
of Commerce in 1937 gave $4,143 as the 
average net income of all physicians in 
1936 as compared to $3,629 in 1935 and 
to $5,298 in 1929. The 1936 average net 
income of general practitioners was 
$3,673; that of specialists, $6,521. 

: In 1929 the total medical bill of the 
Unit | States was estimated at about 
$3,655,000,000, or approximately 4 
per cent of the national income. Ex- 
Pence ‘ures for medical care are eighth 
iN In.portance in the family budget, be- 
ing ‘eeded by expenditures for food, 
clothing, rent, automobiles, taxes, fuel 
and cht, and home furnishings. The 
aver:-e amount spent for medical care 
'S ab0 ut $25 per capita, of which physi- 
clans receive approximately $10.00 (a 
total of about $1,000,000,000) and the 
rema nder is spent for dentists, hospi- 
tals, drugs, nurses and supplies. 

More recent studies, made on a sam- 
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Physicians Dentists 


Alabama ... RMT a 417 
PES gicdkccntsarcsKeeads 615 141 
coc cknavtehdes 1,806 329 
CED, ca cncecescacncs MEE 5,339 
SEE cicesceceueine ge ae 670 
aaa : 2.720 1,088 
CPOERUIONO  oncccceseccus ‘ 360 107 
District of Columbia .. . 4,540 625 
PE cu vcictiseonceeeGasa 2,391 634 
SEL caxcoacvcsecchens 2,814 699 
SY cvovecuseevesamehed 446 173 
Illinois ... ceeeseanen. Se 6,030 
DE <ccnded eedect.oneaes 4,165 1,565 
<i gicwes ee se aie ae 3,102 1,448 
DE scscnceendteneee . 2,042 891 
Kentucky . 2,717 729 
Louisiana .. 2,601 732 
er nares 1,011 361 
Maryland : nd . 3,085 716 
Massachusetts . 7 8,085 3,041 
PD venseses én . 6,509 2,105 
Minnesota .. 3,614 1,864 
Mississippi seaadee. 383 
Missouri ..... sien 5,183 2,213 
Montana .... ‘ 556 239 
Nebraska 1,637 823 
Nevada haan ee 174 60 
New Hampshire .. ; 687 215 
New Jersey °. ; ’ 6,008 2,248 
New Mexico ne 447 117 
New York 27,928 9,618 
North Carolina . 2,871 712 
North Dakota ore 520 237 
el aseewen 9,406 3,477 
Oklahoma .... 2,284 639 
Oregon 1,493 77 

Pennsylvania 13,503 », 789 
Rhode Island 958 361 
South Carolina - 1,427 298 
South Dakota . 193 252 
Tennessee 2.961 734 
‘ 6,952 1,444 
Utah cosses ° - 585 281 
Vermont .. ‘ 551 147 
Virginia ... ; : 2,920 714 
Washington ae 1,098 
West Virginia 1,834 542 
Wisconsin 3,551 1,986 
Wyoming 263 118 


U. S. ... 180,496 65,222 





ple basis by the Department of Labor 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, show a somewhat lower average 
expenditure for family medical care. 
This survey covered 36 cities and re- 
ported that the average amount spent 
for medical care in these cities was 
$60.60 per family and $17.41 per capita. 
The study, however, covered wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers only. 


A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
ices have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of organizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gaged in manufacture of surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and related prod- 
ucts in 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
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Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene estimates that there 
were 65,222 dentists practising in the 
United States in 1942, with the totals 
by states shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Average purchases of den- 
tal products per month per dentist 
amount to $52 or a total for the pro- 
fession of $40,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 

New dental graduates number about 
1,600 annually, the total having de- 
clined due largely to more rigid re- 
quirements, necessitating longer 
courses. A decline in the number prac- 
ticing has accompanied the national 
defense effort, and many graduates’ 
entry into practice is being delayed for 
the same reason. 

A recent survey of dentists’ incomes, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, shows that den- 
tists prosper or suffer along with the 
ebb and rise of general business condi- 
tions. According to this survey, one- 
fourth of the dental profession received 
less than $1,500 in 1937, while about 
half had incomes of less than $2,500. 
The average net income for the entire 
profession was $2,914, with about one 
out of every 100 dentists receiving more 
than $10,000 annually. 

Covering the years 1929 to 1937, the 
report shows that the average income 
for dentists decreased from $4,275 in 
1929 to $2,251 in 1933, recovering to 
the $2,914 level by 1937. In 1929 less 
than one out of every five members of 
the profession earned less than $2,000, 
while in 1933 over half of all the den- 
tists reported incomes below this level. 
In 1929, 5 per cent of the group earned 
$10,000 or more, while less than 1 per 
cent earned this amount in 1933. 

During the recovery period follow- 
ing 1933, substantial increases in in- 
come were reported in all income classes 
and in all areas. 

The American Dental Association 
estimates the average number of in- 
dividuals treated per dentist per year 
as 430, or 27,000,000 in all. Thus one 
out of every 4.5 persons is treated by a 
dentist. The average patient visits his 
dentist 4.7 times and spends 3.3 hours 
in the dental chair in the course of a 
complete treatment. The average dental 
fee is $14.74, indicating a total annual 
expenditure for dental care of $485,- 
000,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 131 manufacturers of dental 
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equipment and supplies with an output 
valued at $31,547,000, a gain of 2.2 per 
cent over 1937. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 324 dental supply houses with sales 
of $31,917,000, a gain of 37.5 per cent 
over 1935. 


Associations 

American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Medical Association, 
Church St., Norfolk, Va. 
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Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Journal, The, 3525 Pine 
Official paper of Amer- 

Published by C. V 
Subscription, 
page, 5% x 
close 10th 
Cire 
4,615. 


American Heart 
Bivd., St. Louis 
ican Heart Ass'n 
Mosby Co. Est 
$10 Trim size, 
sly Published 
preceding Agency 
culation (Publisher's 
Rates 
Times 
l $ 
6 75.00 
12 60.00 
Color and bleed 


1925 
7x10. Type 
lst Forms 
discounts, 10-1 
Statement), 


Page 
40.00 
30.00 


1 Page % Page 4 
90.00 $ 60.00 $ 
45.00 

35.00 22.50 
rates on request 
American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Published by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co Est. 1930 Sub- 
scription, $6.00 Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8% Published monthly on 
lith Forms days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


of Digestive Diseases, 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Pub Co. Est 
Trim size, 8%x 

Published Ist 
discounts, 


close 20 


15-2 


American Journal 
Lincoln Bank Tower, 
Published by Sandfield 
1934 Subscription, $6 
11% Type page, 7x10 
Forms close 20th Agency 
15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly 
l $100.00 $ 
6 80.00 
12 75.00 
Standard $45: 


American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by American Medical Ass’n Est. 
1911. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16x 
106/16. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
12th. Forms close 24th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-5 Circulation (Swern), net 
paid, 3,408; (gross), 3.597. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

: $ 47.00 

6 42.50 

12 40.00 21.25 
Color and bleed rates on request. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
Drexel Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa Pub- 
lished by Lea & Febiger Est. 1820 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6x9%. Type 
page, 5x8 Published Ist Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 13-3 Circula- 
tion (Swern), 3.696. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 


Page % Page 
60.00 $ 35.00 
50.00 28.00 
15.00 °6.00 
color, bleed, 20% 


” 4% Page 
$ 45.00 $ 27.50 $ 16.00 
iy 40.00 °4.00 14.00 
12 35.00 °1.00 12.00 
‘olor rates on request Bleed, $10 
American Journal of Obstetrics 
Gynecology, 3523 Pine Bivd., St 
Published by C. V. Mosby. Est. 1920 
scription, $10 Trim size, 7x10 
Page, 5%x8% Published ist 
close 10th preceding. Agency 
10-1 Circulation (Publisher's 
ment), 11,537 tates 
Times 1 Page 
? $160.00 
6 120.00 
12 100.00 
Color and bleed 


American Journal of Public Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
Am. Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1911. Sub- 
cription, $5 Trim size, 6%x9% Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close« 
ith preceding. Agency discounts, 10% on 
new, 5% on renewal. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 9.143 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 
6 85.00 
12 75.00 
Color, $50. 
American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy, 220 > Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Charles C 
rhomas Est 1906 Subscription, $10 
Type page, 54% x8. Published 15th. Forms 


286 


‘ 


and 
Louis. 
Sub- 
Type 
Forms 
discounts, 
State- 

% Page 

$104.00 

78.00 

65.00 

rates on request. 


A Page 
60.00 $ 4000 
46.00 30.00 
42.00 25.00 


discounts, 
State- 


Agency 
(Publisher's 


10th preceding 
Circulation 
ment), 3,112. Rates 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 S100.00 $ 
in 75.00 
12 65.90 


Color, $35: bleed, 


close 
10-0 


Page % Page 
55.00 $ 30.00 
40.00 22.50 
35.00 


$12.50. 


American Journal of Surgery, 49 W. 45th 
St.. New York. Published by The Amer- 
ican Journal of Surgery, Inc. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist Forms 10th. Agency 
discounts, 10-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,205. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 
6 115.00 70.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10% 
American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
and Venereal Diseases, $525 Pine Blivd., 
St. Louis. Published by The C. V. Mosby 
Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan., March, May, July, 
September and November. Forms close 
10th mo. preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-1 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,863 tates 
Times 1 Page lL, 
$100.00 $ 
6 75.00 
Color and bleed 


close 


% Page 
$ 45.00 


30.00 


Page 
65.00 
45.00 
rates on request. 
Tropical Medicine, 
Baltimore, 
& Wilkins. 
Society of 
Subscrip- 


American Journal of 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Md. Published by Williams 
Official organ of American 
Tropical Medicine Est. 1921 
tion, $5 per vol. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%k. Published 18th. Forms 
close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page ls 
$ 45.00 $ 
3 40.00 

6 35.00 


% Page 
13.00 
11.00 
9.50 


Page 
24.00 $ 
21.00 
18.00 


American Medical Directory, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by the 
American Medical Association. Est. 1906. 
Includes physicians, hospitals, medical 
schools and medical publications of U. S. 
and Canada. Subscription, $18. Trim size. 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
July, every even year. Rates—2 pages, 
$225; 1 page, $125; % page, $80; 4% page, 


$50 


American Review 
Broadway, New York 
Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2,471: gross, 2,585. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 
1 $ 75.00 
6 55.00 
12 50.00 


of Internal 
Philadelphia, 
American College of 
1922 Subscription, $7. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5%x8% Published 16th. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,617, 
net: (mress). 5.776. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 44.00 23.00 
12 40.00 21.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, $5. 


of Surgery, Drexel Bidg., 
Published by J. B. Lippin- 

Est. 1885. Subscription, $10. 

Trim size, 74x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 

Published Ist Forms close 15th preced- 

ing Agency discounts, 10-5. Circula- 

tion (Swern), paid, 4,000; (gross), 4,224, 
tates 

Times 1 Page 
1 $ 56.00 $ 
H 47.00 

12 $5.00 


of Tuberculosis, 1790 
Published by Nat'l 


% Page 
30.00 
22.00 


» Page 
$ 50.00 
37.00 
30.00 20.00 
Medicine, 4200 Pine 
Pa. Published by 
Physicians. Est. 


Annals 
Street, 


% Page 
$ 15.00 
13.00 
11.00 


Annals Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


cott Co. 


% Page % Page 
30.00 $ 17.00 
24.50 13. 
1: 


23.50 


) 
eo 
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Archives of Dermatology and Syphili 
ogy, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. | 
lished by American Medical Ass‘n. 
lv.V¥. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 61 
x10 6/16. Type page. 5%4x8%. Publi: 
3rd. Forms close 15th preceding. Ag: 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Swern), 
2,154; (gross), 2,255. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %P 


3 $ 25.00 $ 13.50 $ 7 
6 22.00 


12.00 6 

12 20.00 11.00 6 
Color rates on request. 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 535 
Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. Published 
American Medical Ass'n. Est. 1909. & 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. 
size, 54x84. Published 18th 
close ist. Agency discounts, 0-5. 
lation (Sworn), net, 5,449; (gross), 
Rates— 
Times 

1 


5.575. 
% Page %4P 
$ 20.00 $ 11.00 

18.00 ‘ 
17.00 +00 


1 Page 
$ 37.50 
6 34.00 
12 32.00 
Color rates on request. 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published 
by Am. Med. Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 613/16x10%. 17 
page, 5%4x8%. Published Ist Fy 
close 13th. Agency discounts, 
culation (Swern), net, 2,275; 
2,406. Rates 
‘Limes 1 Page 14 Page 
3 $ 25.00 $ 13.50 
6 22.50 12.00 
12 20.00 11.00 
Archives of Ophthalmology, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago Published by Ameri- 
ean Medical Ass'n. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 6 13/16x10 6/16. Type 
page, 54x88. Published 8th Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
0-5 Circulation (Swern), net, 3,844; 
(gross), 3,926. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
3 $ 37.50 21.2: $ 12.50 
6 30.00 10.00 
12 25.00 8.75 
Color rates on request. 
Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $6 Trim size, 6 13/16x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 7th. Agency discounts, 0-5. Circu- 
lation (Swern), net, 3,710; (gross), 3,803. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
3 $ 37.50 $ 
6 34.00 
12 32.00 
Color rates on request. 
Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by American 
Medical Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 613/16x10%. Type page, 
5%4x8%. Published 15th. Forms close 27th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 0-5. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), net, 1,629; (gross), 1,685. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
3 $ 37.50 
6 31.00 
12 25.00 
Color rates on request. 
Archives of Pediatries, 45 E. 17th St. 
New York. Published by E. B. Treat & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Rates 
Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 $ 50.00 ; $ 18.00 
6 40.00 ’ 14.1% 
12 33.33 12.08 
Archives of Surgery, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Published by American Medi- 
cal Ass'n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $8 
Trim size, 6 13/16x10 6/16. Type page, 
54 x8%. Published 30th preceding mo 
Forms close 12th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-5. Circulation (Swern), net 
2,892; (gross), 2,967. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $ 37.50 $ 2000 $ 11.00 
6 34.00 18.00 1.90 
12 32.00 17.00 Ov 
Color rates on request. 


Bulletin, The, 109 N. 18th St., Omah Neb 

Published by H. N. Douglas Est ) 

Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, x 

Published 5th. Forms close Ist. Aency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,210. Rates 

Times 1 Page ly 
1 $ 50.00 t 

6 30.00 

12 25.00 


Bulletin of Academy of Medic! 
Cleveland, 2009 Adelbert Rd., Clé 
Oo. Est. 1920. Free. Type page, 


re 


’ 0 


Vv pe 
rms 
0-5 Cir- 

(gZross) 


6.00 


Page 
11.00 
9.50 
9.00 


% Page 4 
20.00 $ 
18.00 
17.00 


% Page 
13.00 
11.00 
9.00 


% Page 
$ 22.00 3 
18.00 
15.50 


Page 14 ge 
30.00 : 00 
17.00 oo 
15.00 00 
of 
nd, 
, x8. 
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Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 
8 57.50 32.00 20.00 
12 52.50 30.00 18.00 


Bulletin of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings and Academy of Medi- 
eine of Brooklyn, 1313 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by Medical 
Society, County of Kings. Est. 1922. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.75 $ 43.35 $ 23.85 
6 66.00 36.30 19.95 
12 59.40 32.65 17.95 


Bulletin of New York Academy of Medi- 
eine, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Published by New York Academy of Med- 
icine. Est. 1851. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished Ist of mo. Forms close Ist prec. 
mo. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 4,110; (gross), 
4,500 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 69.00 $ 40.25 $ 28.75 
6 66.00 38.50 27.50 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 


California and Western Medicine, 450 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif 
lished by California Medical Ass’n. Est. 
1902. Subscriptioa, $5. Trim size, 11%x 
8%. Type size. 6%x9%. Published 7th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-3. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


gross, 7,275. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.50 
12 50.00 27.50 14.00 


Chicago Medical Society Bulletin, 63 E. 
Lake St., Chicago. Est. 1914. Official 
organ Chicago Medical Society. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published Saturday. Forms 
close week preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 5,15@. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 48.00 $ 32.00 $ 20,00 
13 36.00 20.00 12.00 
26 32.00 18.00 10.00 
52 28.00 16.00 9.00 


Chiropractor, The, 1010 Brady St., Daven- 
port. Iowa. Published by Palmer School 
of Chiropractice. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$2.50. Type page, 7% x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,950. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 25.00 15.00 
12 35.00 21.00 12.50 


Clinical Medicine, 307 W. Washington St., 
Waukegan, Ill. Est. 1894. Published by 
American Journal of Clin. Med. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
1%. Published 1st. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 11,943; gross, 12,000. 

Rates— 

Tims 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 73.00 $ 46.00 
6 110.00 65.00 38.00 

Jj2 100.00 57.00 32.00 

Color, cover only, $25.00; bleed, $10.00. 


Clinical Osteopathy, 240 Terrace Ave., 


Altadena, Calif. Published by Calif. Os- 
teop thie Ass’n. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
2.51 Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 


4%x6. Published 27th. Forms close 12th. 
Ager discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lishe Statement), 1,616. Rates 

Tim 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 17.50 $ 9.00 
° 27.00 15.00 8.00 
12 25.00 14.00 7.50 


Connecticut State Medical Journal, 54 


Chur St.. Hartford, Conn. Published 
1326 State Medical Society. Est. 
5236 Subscription, $4.00. Trim size, 
ia Type page, 6%x8%. Published 
dis ms close 15th preceding. Agency 
Rat , 5-0. Circulation (Sworn), 2,266. 
Tim« 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 $ 16.00 
B. 27.00 17.00 11.00 
ss 25.00 15.00 9.00 
eure’ Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and 
Guilt’ 1 Aves., Baltimore, Md. Published 
ee ims & Wilkins Co. Est. 1934. 
Tye. ntrolled). Trim size, 5%4x7%. 
eine e, 4%x6. Published 5th. Forms 
15.0 preceding. Agency discounts, 


ulation (CCA), Mar., 1942, 127,- 
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378; (gross), 128,673. Practicing physi- 
cians, 98%; others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $400.00 $212.50 $120.00 
6 345.00 185.00 105.00 
12 310.00 167.50 97.50 
Color rates on application; bleed, $10 
extra. 


Delaware State Medical Journal, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Official organ 
Medical Society of Delaware. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 259. Gross, 500. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 22.00 $ 16.00 $ 10.00 
6 15.00 9.00 6.00 
12 13.00 7.00 5.00 


Detroit Medical News, 4421 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Published by Wayne 
County Medical Society. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close one week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,170 
(includes 2,450 non-deductible ass’n 
subs.); gross, 3,170. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$ 40.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
26 30.00 18.00 10.00 
52 24.00 15.00 9.00 


Color rates on application. 
Digest of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 


zx0logy, Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha. 
Published by Medicai Publishing Co. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $4. Type 


page, 4x6%. Published lst. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discount, 13-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 16 Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
3 80.00 50.00 32.00 
6 70.00 45.00 30.00 


Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. 


Diseases of the Chest, 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Physicians 
Postgraduate Press. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 85.00 45.00 27.50 

12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 5 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Professional Press, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x8%. Published 10th of month. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
6 60.00 36.00 21.50 

50.00 30.00 18.00 


12 

Color and bleed rates on request. 

Forum of Osteopathy, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Osteopathic Ass'n. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th preceding date of 
issue. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 12,005. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 93.00 $ 52.00 $ 29.00 
6 79.00 43.00 24.00 
75.00 40.00 22.00 


12 
Color rates on application. 


Gastroenterology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1942. Sub- 
scription, $6. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close list. Agency dis- 
te ae 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 2,000, 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45,00 26.00 


Hahnemannian Monthly, 1421 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. Published by Homeopathic 
Med. Soc. of Pa. Est. 1865. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circu- 

lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,340. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
6 32.50 20.00 12.00 
12 25.00 15.00 10.00 


Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Published by American Medical Ass'n. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Ist. Forms close Ist preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 


114,653; (gross), 122,353. Rates (3 column 
pages)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $292.00 $155.00 

6 325.00 238.00 128.00 
12 300.00 220.00 119.00 


Illinois Medical Journal, 30 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Illinois 
State Medical Society. Est. 1899. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 6x9. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 8,399 (includes 8,302 non-de- 
ductible ass’n subs.); gross, 8,812. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 37.50 22.00 
12 55.00 35.00 20.00 


Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Est. 1932. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.ILA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,210. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.50 
6 120.00 73.00 42.50 
12 105.00 65.00 37.50 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 

The Interne, 25 E. 26th St., New York. 
Published by Assn. of Internes and Med- 
ical Students. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x8. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,223. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 38.00 
12 80.00 45.00 35.00 


Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub. Co. 
Est. 1870. Medical: subscription, $2. 
Trim size; 105%x7%. Type page, 6x9 
Published lst. Forms close 15 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-3. Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,090 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 36.00 $ 19.00 $ 15.00 
6 32.00 17.00 9.00 
12 30.00 16.00 8.00 


Journal of Allergy, The, 3523 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
bi-monthly, Nov., Jan., March, May, July 
and September. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-1. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,756. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Color and bleed rates on request. 
Journal of American Institute of Home. 
opathy, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Offi- 
cial organ American Institute of Home- 
opathy. Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th preceding 


Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 64.00 34.50 21.00 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Am, Medical Assn. Est. 1883. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 on non-medical products, 
0-5 on medical products. Circulation 
(Sworn), net paid, 101,792; (gross), 102,- 
502. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $408.00 $210.00 $108.00 

6 372.00 192.00 99.00 
13 360.00 186.00 96.00 
26 348.00 180.00 93.00 
52 336.00 174.00 90.00 


Rate for non-medical adv., $440 flat; 
Standard color, $100; 2-color, $125. 


Journal of American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,961 (includes 
6,203 non-deductible ass’n subs.); (gross), 


7.293. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$105.00 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 28.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


The Journal of the Arkansas Medical 
Society, 610 ist Nat'l Bank Blidg., Fort 
Smith, Ark. Published by Arkansas 
Medical Society. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
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$3.00 Type page, 6x9 Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-5. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,300. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $ 28.00 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of the Assn. of American Med- 
ileal Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by Ass'n Am. Medical Colleges. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, 5th mo. Jan., March, May, July, 
Sept., Nov Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2%. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Medical teachers, 92%; 


universities, libraries, etc., 8% Rates, 
effective Jan., 1942— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 

6 80.00 60.00 45.00 


Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ 
of The Society of American Bacteriolo- 
wists. Est. 1916 Subscription, $5 per 
vol., 2 vols. per year. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%k. Published 18th. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates, effective Jan., 
1942— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 

6 55.00 30.00 16.50 

12 50.00 27.50 14.00 


Journal of Biological Chemistry, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. Of- 
ficial organ of American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$5.00 per volume, 5 vols. per year. Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished lith Forms close 36 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2%. Rates 


Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, § 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. Published by 
American Orthopaedic Assn. Est. 1903 
Subscription, $5 Trim size, 6%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x8 Published quarterly, 
Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, Oct. 1. Forms 
close 10th rreceding Agency discounts. 
15-0. Circulation (Swern), 3,601 paid; 


4,480 (gross) Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page % Page 
I $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 $12.50 
4 50.00 30.00 18.00 10.00 


Journal of Comparative Psychology, Mt 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $7.00 vol., 2 vols. 
per year. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
»%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 12 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates-— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 14.00 $ 8.00 
3 2° 00 12.00 7.00 
6 19.00 10.00 6.00 


Journal of Florida Medical Ass'n, Box 
1018, Jacksonville, Fla. Subscription, $3 
Type size, 6x9. Published 20th Forms 
close 25th preceding Agency discount, 
0-5. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


1,541. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of Immunology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves.. Baltimore, Md. Published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co Official or- 
gan of Amer. Assn. of Immunologists. 
Est. 1916 Subscription, $5 per vol., 3 
vols. per year. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8% Published 18th Forms 
close 20 days preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Pag 4 Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 20.00 $ 11.00 
6 24.00 14.00 8.00 
12 °° 00 13.00 7.00 


Journal of the Indiana State Medical 
Aas’n, 1021 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Published by Indiana State 
Med Ass'n Est 1908 Subscription, 
$3.50 Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 6x9 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,706 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 37.00 $ 22.00 = 18.00 
6 33.00 18.00 12.00 
12 30.00 17.00 11.00 


Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
cology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
faltimore, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page. 5%x8%. 
Published list except July and Aug. 


Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
5 40.00 22.50 15.00 
10 35.00 20.00 12.00 


Journal of the International College of 
Surgeons, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Published by International Col- 
lege of Surgeons Pub. Co Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $6. Type page, 5%x8%k. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb., April, June, 
Aug., Oct., Dec. Forms close 10th month 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,300 


(ass’n subs.): (gross), 6.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
3 82.50 45.00 28.00 
75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. 


Journal of Investigative Dermatology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co. Est. 1938 Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type size, 5%x8%. Published 
bi-monthly, 12th Feb., April, June, Aug., 
Oct. and Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 4500 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
a 40.00 21.00 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of lowa State Medical Society, 
505 Bankers Trust Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Published bv Towa State Medical Society. 
Est. 1850. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6x9 Published ist. Forms close 15th 
preceding Areneyv discounts, 0-5 Vr. 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,603 


tates 
Times 1 Pee % Page %4 Page 
$ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 15.00 
6 31.00 17 00 11 50 
12 28.00 15.50 9.00 


Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, 
406 Columbian Bldg. Topeka, Kans. Pub- 
lished by Kansas Medical Society. Est. 
1902. Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts. 0-5 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,986. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 12.00 
6 2300 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Jo-vrnal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
ceive, The, 3525 Pine Blivd., St. Louis. Pub- 
lished by C. V. Mosby Co Est. 1915. 
Subscription. $8.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8\. Published ist. Forms 
close 1th. Agency discounts. 10-1. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,250 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75 00 45.00 30.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
—_ 


Journal of the Maine Medical Ass’n, 142 
High St.. Portland. Me Published by 
Maine Medical Ass’n. Est 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th nrecedine. Agency 
discounts, 0-5 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 756. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 11.00 
6 18.00 11.00 7.00 

12 15.00 9.00 6.00 


Journal of the Medical Association of 
the State of Alabama, 519 Dexter Ave., 
Montgomery. Published by Alabama 
State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1931 Sub- 
scription. $3. Type page, 6x9. Published 
15th Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 
licher’s Statement), 1.572. Rates— 

1 Page % Page % Page 


Times iy F 
1 $ 29.00 $ 17.00 $ 1300 
6 25.00 15.50 8.50 
12 22.00 14.00 7.50 


Journal of the Medical Association of 
Georgia, 478 Peachtree St., N. E, Atlan- 
ta. Published by Medical Association of 
Georgia Est. 1910 Subscription, $3.00. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5% Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 2,179 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Pace 4% Page 
1 $ 29.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
f 25.00 15.50 8.50 
12 22 00 14.00 7.50 


Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, 143 E. State St., Trenton, N. 
Published by Medical Society of N. 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $3.00. Trim siz 
7%x10%. Type page, 8%x6. Publish: 
10th. Forms close 26th. Agency d 
counts, 0-5. Circulation (Publishe: 


Statement), 4,575. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $ 34.00 $ 20.00 $ 17.0 
6 30.00 17.00 11.0 
12 28.00 16.00 10. 


Bleed rate, $5 extra. 


Journal of the Michigan State Medica! 
Society, 2020 Olds Tower, Lansing, Mi 
Published by Michigan State Medical S$ 
ciety. Est. 1902. Subscription, $5. Type 
size, 6x9. Published Ist. Forms clos: 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 6 


Circulation (Sworn), 5,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 $ 19.00 
6 35.00 19.00 13.00 
12 32.00 18.00 12.00 


Journal of the Missouri State Medical 
Ase’n, 623 Mo. Theatre Bidg., St. Louis 
Mo. Published by Missouri State Medical 
Ass’n. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8x11. Type size, 6x9. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts. 0-5 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,373 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 44.40 $ 26.40 $ 21.60 
6 39.60 21.60 14.40 
12 36.00 20.40 13.20 


Journal of National Medical Ass’n, 3° 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Published 
by Natl. Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., 
Mar., May, July, Sept. and Nov. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,351; 
(gross), 3,576. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 57.50 $ 34.50 $ 23.00 
3 55.00 33.00 22.00 
6 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
64 W. 56th St., New York. Published by 
Smith Ely Jelliffe. Est. 1874. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
44xThe. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates ag- 
gregate insertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $180.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 275.00 175.00 100.00 

12 500.00 250.00 125.00 


Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by The Wistar Institute of Anatom) 
and Biology. Est. 1928. Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
6 45.00 25.00 15.50 
12 40.00 20.00 13.00 


Journal of the Oklahoma State Medical 
Ass’n, 210 Plaza Court Blidg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Published by Oklahoma 
State Medical Ass’n. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion. $4. Trim size. 8x11. Type page, 6x9 
Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discount, 15-5. Circulation (Sworn), 1,464. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 

12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of Organic Chemistry, Mt. Roya! 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est 
1936. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x1° 
Published 19th 


Type page, 5%x8%. 

Forms close 30 days preceding. Agenc) 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
3 40.00 21.90 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 ov 


Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Me 
Published by Journal Printing Co Est 
1894. Free (controlled). Trim ize 
10%x6%. Type page, 5x8. Published 1st 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount - 
Circulation (CCA), Aug., 1942, 
(gross), 11,250. Osteopathic phys 


10.524 


ns 


96%: others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page M4 te 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 00 
6 65.00 40 00 +.00 
12 60.00 35.00 vv 
7 St 


Journal of Pediatries, 3523 Pine Biv. 5 
Louis, Mo. Published by C. V. Mos Co 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $8.50. Trim 5!2& 
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7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Agency dis- 0-5. Circulation (Swern), 1,158; (gross), 
counts, 10-1. Published lst. Forms close 1,525. Rates— 


10th. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), Times 1 Page Page % Page 

5,017; (gross), 5,147. Rates— 1 $ 30.00 17.50 $ 10.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 25.00 15.00 8.00 
1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 12 23.00 13.50 7.00 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 

12 75.00 45.00 30.00 Medical Directory of New York, New 

Color and bleed rates on request. Jersey and Connecticut, 292 Madison 


Ave., New York. Published by Medical 


Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- ‘Society of the State of New York. Est. 


mental 
Guilford 


Therapeutics, Mt. Royal and 1898. Single copy, $7.50. Type page, 5%x 


Aves., Baltimore. Published by 8%. Published biennially, 1941-1942 edi- 


Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ tion. Forms close June ist. Cash dis- 
for American Society of Pharmacology & Count: 10% cash with order. Circulation 
Experimental Therapeutics. Est. 1907. (Publisher’s Statement), 20,000. Rates— 
Subscription, $5 per vol., 3 vols. per year. 1 Page, $225; % page, $135; 4% page, $85; 
Trim ise, CRzie. Type page, 5%x8%. % Page, $45. 
Publishe th. orms close 20 days pre- Medical Ee q 

9 onomics, Rutherford, N. J. 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— pyblished by Medical Economics, Inc, Est. 


Times 


: 5 sake 4 hy + Eeee 1923. Free. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
6 27.00 15.00 8.50 page, 4%4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
12 24.00 13.00 7.50 close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-1. Circulation (CCA), March, 1942, 


Journal of Physica) Chemistry, Mt. Royal 130,705; (gross), 132,884. Doctors and 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- internes, 99% others, 1%. Rates— 


lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 

1934. Subscription, $10 per volume. Trim 1 $445.00 $245.00 $135.00 

size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 3 410.00 230.00 125.00 

lished 28th. Forms close 20 days preced- 6 380.00 210.00 120.00 

ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 12 350.00 190.00 110.00 
Ties 1 ae % Page % Page Color, $100 per page; includes bleed. 

9 
40.00 ye $ et Medical Record, 70 Orange St., Bloom- 
9 35.00 18.00 950 field, N. J. Published by Medical Journal 


and Record Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1843. 


Journal ef School of Health, 3335 Main Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 8%4x11%\. 
St, Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Rauch Type page, 6%x9%. Published 10th. 


& Stoekl, Printing Co. Est. 1927. Sub- Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
scription, $1.75. Type size, 5x7%. Pub- counts, 15-2. Rates— 
lisheé Ist except July and August. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
20-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 6 112.50 67.50 40.00 
1,450. Rates— 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Color and bleed rates on request. 

1 $ 37.50 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 

6 30.00 17.50 10.00 Medical Record and Annals, 1304 Walker 
12 25.00 15.00 8.75 Ave., Houston, Texas. Official organ 


Texas Surgical Society. Est. 1911. Sub- 


Journal of the South Carolina Medical scription, $2. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 


Ase’n, Florence, S.C. Published by South 
Carolina Medical Ass’n. Est, 1905. Sub- 
scription, 


lished 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


$3. Type size, 6x9. Publishea Times 1Page % Page % Page 


1sth. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 1 $ 36.00 # 18.00 ¥ 10.96 
discount, 0-5. Circul s ; ) 4 32.00 16.90 yt 
— ation (Sworn), 1,000. 1° 30.00 15.00 8.00 
as ae , Rone % Page % Page Medical Searchlight and Science Bulletin, 
; shee 15.00 $ 11.00 1629 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Published 
3 ieee 11.00 7.00 by C. H. Graves Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 
2 ‘ 9.00 6.00 scription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 


Journal of the Tennessee State Medical 


4%x7%. Published end of month. Forms 


Ase’n, 508 Doctor's Bldg., Nashvil close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Published by Tenn. State Seatont’ i culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,400. 
Subscription, $2. Type size, 6x9. Published Rates—1 page, $40; % page, $20; % page, 
10th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount, $12. 


- ‘Sham 
Tien a tet 1,696. Rates— Medical Times, 95 Nassau St., New York. 
: : ay * 444 4 Page Published by Romaine Pierson Pub., Inc. 

; eee + z 13.30 Est. 1872. Subscription, $2, part free 

12 33°00 14:00 8.5 (controlled). Trim size, 64%x9%. Type 
o6.t 7.50 page, 4%x7%. Published ist. Forms 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, The, 3523 Close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Pine Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. Published by culation (Sworn), 25,000, Rates, effective 
C.V. Mosby Co. Est. 1931. Subscription, J@”.. 1943— 


$7.50. Published bi-monthly Fel Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. ‘Forms “ane : $199.00 $118.00 $ 64.00 
10th preceding. Trim size, 7x10. Type ¢ 181.00 97.00 54.00 


page, 5%x8%. Agency disco 
6) ° J scounts, 10-1 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,105. 


12 159.00 88.00 48.00 


Rates— suotioas oe, eee = Cottepe ps 
imes 1 Ps 6 Peon ‘i ncinnati, O. ust. 1893. Subscription, 
1 $ Cane % oes Fy ige $3. trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 6x9. 
aS 40.00 25.00 15.00 eae e 1 th. Forms close 20th pre- 
Solor and bleed rates on request . ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
Silies oc Wenn io . — (Publisher’s Statement), 4,500. 
, rology, Mt. Royal and Guil- —— 
re Aves, Baltimore. Published by Wil- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Anat, & Wilkins Co., official organ of 1 $135.00 $ 95.00 + 75.00 
mnericar Urological Ass'n. Est. 1917. 6 100.00 70.00 60.00 
Trimet? ion, $5 per vol., 2 vols. per year. 12 90.00 60.00 50.00 
Publise” sO ex10. Type page, 5%x8. Color and bleed rates on request. 
ed 3rd. 9 , 
ceding gener oe Spee ine ee Medical World, 1601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
ective Jan. 1949 ’ “. 8, delphia, Pa. Published by W. Roy Hunts- 
Times Page % Page % Page — eae 1883. ’ Subscription, $2. Trim 
! $ 60.00 $ 33.60 $18.60 feee hae Werne Base SRxSK. Fub- 
is 55.00 3008 Sas e st. ‘orms close 15th. Agency 
2 50.00 27.50 14:00 iscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
—_ et. . Statement), 11,713. Rates— 
st. tk Medical Journal, 620 S. Thira Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
tucky z ille, Ky. Published by Ken- 1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
Subseri, Medical Ass'n. Est. 1902. 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
lishea 1, $5. Type page, 6x9. Pub- 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
@lecoun: Forms close 10th. Agency Color rates on request. 
Rates. _~Circulation (Sworn), 2,304. MMedicas 
Times Page ~~ % Page (See EXPoRTS AND IMPORTS.) 
F 29.00 $ 17.00 $13.00 Medieime, Mt. Roya: and Guilford Aves., 
19 25.00 15.50 8.50 Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams & 
pa 22.00 14.00 7.50 ba - rio Be Subscription, 
: 5. rim size, x10. ype , 
mes . ‘ls of District of Columbia, 8%. Published eae ye 
lished } N.W., Washington, D.C. Pub. Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
1932 g),, edieal Society of D. C. Est. discounts, 15-2. Rates— aa ’ 
Yde « iption, $2. Trim size, 8x10%. Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Close 99; ‘x9. Published ist. Forms 1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12.00 
eceding. Agency discounts, 1 25.00 13.00 7.00 
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Military Surgeon, 2000 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Geo. 
Banta Pub. Co. Subscription, $3; non- 
members, $4. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
15 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 6,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
by Medical Society of Milwaukee County. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, none. 
nec (Publisher’s Statement), 1,189. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 28.00 16.00 8.50 

12 25.00 13.00 8.00 


Minnesota Medicine, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by Minnesota 
State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published list. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,450. Associa- 
tion subs. non-deductible from dues, 
2,665; other net paid, 785. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 15.00 
6 31.00 17.50 11.50 
12 28.00 15.50 9.00 


Mississippi Valley Medical Journal, P. O. 
Drawer 110, Quincy, Ill. Published by 
Radiologic Review Pub. Co. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size,64%x9%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., 
March, May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 $ 15.00 
3 30.00 17.00 12.00 
6 28.00 15.00 9.00 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Published by Professional 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1932. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4% x7. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1942, 130,406; (gross), 132,908, Doctors, 
99%; others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $445.00 $245.00 $135.00 

6 380.00 210.00 120.00 
12 350.00 190.00 110.00 


Standard color (red), $100; bleed, $15 
extra. 


National Eclectic Medical Ass’n Quarter- 
ly, 814 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Published by National Eclectic Medical 
Ass'n. Est. 1909. Subscription, $1.25. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published quarterly, 
March, June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 
15th mo. preceding. Agency discount, 
15-0. Rates—1l page, $20; % page, $11; 
% page, $6. 

Nebraska State Medical Journal, 416 Fed. 
Sec. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Published by 
Nebr. State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 6x9. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,176. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 $ 13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 

12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


New England Journal of Medicine, 8 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. Published by 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Est. 
1812. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x9. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Thursday previous. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 8,789. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 $ 21.00 
12 48.00 26.00 15.00 
26 42.00 23.00 14.00 


52 37.00 21.00 12.50 
Standard color, $50. 


New Orleans Medical & Surgical Journal, 
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nesota State Dental Ass'n, Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $1, included in membership fee. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published quarterly, Jan. 25th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,650. 
Association subs, deductible from dues, 
374; non-deductible, 1,866; other net paid, 


410. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 17.00 
4 38.00 21.00 14.50 

Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. Est. 1911. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. 


Free (controlled). 
Type page, 45/16x 


73/16. Published ist. Forms close ist 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), Mar., 1942, 69,457; 
(gross), 71,197. Practicing dentists, 95%; 
others, 5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $188.00 $100.00 $ 53.00 
164.00 88.00 47.00 
12 152.00 82.00 44.00 


Color, $25 page extra. 


Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 


1005 
1917. 


Free. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 4th. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,470. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 
St. Louis Dental Society Bulletin, 4718 
Natural Bridge St., St. Louis, Mo. Pub- 
lished by Cavanagh Ptg. Co. Est. 1930. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Trim size, 6x9. 


Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency ~ 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 910. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
6 25.00 15.00 10.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.09 

CANADA 
Journal of the Canadian Dental Ass'n, 


The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 
5x8. Published 10th Forms close 25th 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), Dec., 


1940, 4,794 gross. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page cago. Published by American Veterinary culation (Publisher's Statement), p 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 16.00 Medical Ass'n. Est. 1877. Subscription, $5 3,830; gross, 8,091. Rates— 
6 35.00 22.00 14.00 (domestic). Trim size, 7x10. Type page, Times 1 Page % Page % P: 
12 30.00 18.00 12.00 5%x8. Published 28th. Forms close 15th. $ 90.00 $ 54.00 
Oral Health, 68 King St., E., Toronto, Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 5 85.00 50.00 
Ont. Published by Current Publications, (Swerm), 7,088 net paid; (gross), 7,273. ,. 75.00 45.00 
Ltd. Est. 1910. Free. Trim size, 5%x8. — : iP us 
Type page, 4%x7% Published 20th — ry ¥ @ Page Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 10-5. — ¥ ose + ee + = Ave., Chicago. Est. 1905. Published by 


. ) er’s Stateme . 57.00 32.75 -~ : ~ : 
ae © ublisher’s Statement), 4, 1 50.00 29°00 Veterinary Magazine Corp. Subscription, 


Times 1 Page % Page Page $4. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%xs\ 

1 $ 35-00 $ 20.00 % ists The North American Veterinarian, Vet- Published 15th preceding. Forms close 

6 32.50 18.00 10.50 erinary Practice, P. O. Box 550, Evans- 10th. Cash discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
12 30.00 16.00 9.00 ton, Ill. Est. 1920. Published by The (Publisher's Statement), 6,670. Rates 

Color, $10.00. North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

VETERINARY scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 1 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.50 

Journal of American Veterinary Medical 5% x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 6 63.00 37.80 22.05 

Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 12 58.33 35.00 20.42 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 


Price control, record-breaking pro- 
duction, priorities and allocations were 
the outstanding features of the metal 
mining business in 1941 and 1942, ac- 
cording to Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


Gold and silver faded into relative 
insignificance as products of the min- 
ing industry and the spotlight was held 
by the light-alloy metals—magnesium 
and aluminum; the ferro-alloy metals 
—chromium, manganese, molybdenum, 
tungsten and vanadium; together with 
the old standbys—copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, nickel and quicksilver. 

Participation by. the government in 
metal and mineral production was evi- 
denced by activities of Metals Reserve 
Company and Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. The former imported copper, lead, 
zinc, manganese ore, chromite, tin and 
tin concentrates, and built stockpiles of 
strategic metals to the extent that im- 
ports could keep ahead of expanding 
consumption. It also bought domestic 
ores of manganese and chromium. De- 
fense Plant Corporation financed re- 
duction works for production of tin, 
zinc, aluminum and magnesium. 


The policy of hemisphere solidarity 
served to emphasize the importance of 
the mineral resources of Latin Amer- 
ica. Direct aid in their development 
and production was given by personnel 
of the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey, and large 
quantities of metals and minerals were 
bought by the United States. 


Transition from national defense to 
war was taken in its stride by the min- 
ing industry. It had been geared to 
high production in 1941 and the formal 
declaration of war caused little change 
in the plans and policies of the indus- 
try. After Pearl Harbor, shifts per 


day and days per week were increased 
to the limit of capacity to meet the war 
production program. 

The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 


two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 


iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
tum, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 


sive terials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 


minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds. fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, agnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
Phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 


pyrite: tale and soapstone and other 
unusus’ minerals. 
The Minerals Yearbook of the Bu- 


reau Mines reported 1940 mineral 
“. n to be valued at $5,582,500,- 

0, a cain of 13.6 per cent over 1939 
INDU 





1940 Production of Non-metallic 
Mines 
Quantity Value 
(Thousands) 
Asphalt: 
Pe CO so vaktessesas 491 $ 2,725 
OO  —>Ee ee 5,263 41,399 
BPRSERO CEOMRM) 2c cccccncccces 409 2,597 
GD. noc cdecnscee cs 243 5,643 
PN SED cccwressciasa 59,266 11,773 
Ce. GD oo cccccseseses 132,864 193,465 
Cee, Se COORD ccc cccicce 4,701 18,162 
Dee GOOD cc cccecsesene 1 9 
Feldspar, crude (tons)..... 291 1,272 
Fluorspar (toms) .......... 234 4,745 
Fuller’s earth (tons) ...... 147 1,471 
Sn ME sceccatoniwes 5 259 
Gypsum, crude (tons) ..... 3,699 5,228 
DE GONE scecscecsses 4 94 
DO CD 6 chee nenewenes 4,887 33,956 
RMR COOMED ccccscvesees 2 80 
Magnesite, crude (tons)... 333 2,488 
Magnesium salts (lIbs.)....216,532 2,453 
ee SED cepactvusaevecace 70 517 
Phosphate rock (tons)..... 4,003 12,335 
Potassium salts (tons)..... 393 12,562 
i Cy <Socceehdcaneces 10,003 26,118 
GD sswardcuaneéunee 473 5,738 
Sodium salts (tons) ....... 317 3,158 
Dt A -osacekdeedabes 2,559 40,900 


Bureau of Mines 





and 27.9 per cent over 1938. Production 
was divided as follows: 


1940 1939 
$(000) 
Ss I tan ashe gl wie el 1,677,7 1,291,200 
Nonmetallic: 
Puelo@ ......ccceseees0. 3,080,200 2,834,200 
EER Sears 824,600 788,900 


The Department of Commerce index 
of metal production stood at 194 in 
June, 1942, or 94 per cent above the 
1935-9 average. 


Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ported that 1941 production of 2,790,- 
000 short tons of copper, though record- 
breaking, failed to meet demand. Over 
600,000,000 Ibs. of aluminum and 30,- 
000,000 lbs. of magnesium were pro- 
duced, with the same results. The War 
Production Board said that the war 
program required annual domestic pro- 
duction of 1,400,000,000 lbs. of alum- 
inum and 400,000,000 lbs. of magnesium. 
Domestic production of chromite in 
1941 was 12,000 long tons; molyb- 
denum, 40,000,000 lbs. The same story 
was told in other critical metals. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
fineries of nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,630 wage earners, and 3,717 
salaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re- 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 
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In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are about 12,000 establish- 
ments, with annual output of $225,000,- 
000. The non-metallic field has about 
6,500 mines. There are another 12,000 
establishments engaged in the field of 
nonferrous metal alloys, nonferrous 
metal products, except aluminum, and 
in smelting and refining nonferrous 
metals not from the ore. The annual 
value of their products in normal times 
is $780,000,000. They employ 88,000 
workers and spend $275,000,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, etc. 

There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field— Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
cent and South America, Europe and 
Asia have about 12 per cent each. 

The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
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METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING 








following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 


1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


2. Charge mixing. 


3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 


4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant transport, including 


slag disposal. 
6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zine drossing. 


11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 


12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
slimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable shapes 
and manufacture sulphuric acid or blue 
vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 
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1940 Production of Metallic Mines 
Quantity Value 

(Thousands) 
Aluminum (lIbs.) 412,560 $ 75,292 
Bauxite (toms) ..... 435 2,579 
Cadmium (lbs.) 5,921 4,145 
Chromite (tons) — K 29 
Copper (ibs.) ..... .. «1,818,168 205,453 
Ferro-alloys (tons) ; 1,154 128,128 
Gold (ounces) jaes 6,003 210,109 
Iron ore (tons) .... 75,198 189,087 
Pig iron (tons) .... 41,928 840,442 
Refined lead (tons) 433 43,307 
Magnesium (ibs.) ..... ‘ 2,824 3,462 
Manganese ore (tons).... 40 1,169 
Manganiferous ore (tons). 1,137 3,348 

Mercury (metal) 76-Ib. 

De tattebbboneeeenn ; 3 6,682 
Molybdenum (lbs.) .... 25,329 17,189 
Nickel (tons) ....... ; 554 bg 
Platinum (ounces) ... 47 1,986 
Selenium (lbs.) 369 ° 
Silver (ounces) .... ; 69,586 49,483 
Tellurium (lbs.) ..... ‘ 89 ° 
Tt Pi .tissengnaes ¢ : 49 49 
Tungsten ore (tons)...... 5 6,576 
Uranium and vanadium 

See COD iccscaesece 97 1,030 
Zine (tons) 590 74,338 


*Withheld 
Bureau of Mines 


Associations 

American Granite Assn., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland. 


Lake Superior Mining Institute, % 
C. J. Stakel, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 


National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Advertising in War-Togs Serves the 
Essential Mining Indusries. 


Helpful information on advertising 
copy that will serve industry today and 
build for the future, copy suggestions 
and examples of “know-how” advertise- 
ments are found in the sixteen-page 
booklet distributed by Coal Age and 
Engineering & Mining Journal. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., Néw York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. For 
nonferrous metal consumers. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Thursday. Forms close 
5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation (Sworn), 1,256; (gross), 
1587. Rates— 

Less than 3 pages, $188 per page; 3 
pages, $168 per page; 6 pages, $163 per 


page; 9 pages, $158 per page; 13 pages, 
$153 per page; 17 pages, $148 per page: 
26 pages, $142 per page; 32 pages, $137 
per page; 39 pages. $132 per page; 52 
pages, $127 per page 

For additional data see page 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 


42nd St., New York Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866. Sub- 
seription, $3 Covers mining, milling. 


concentrating, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 
cept fuels. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 14th. Forms close 
2 weeks preceding. N.I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 14,554; 
(gross), 16,272. Operating companies 
and executives, 39%; engineers, 22%: 
mine, mill and smelter foremen and 
staff, 16%: other, 23%. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $280 per page; 3 pages, 
$255 per page; 6 pages, $244 per page; 9 
pages, $234 per page; 12 pages, $229 per 


page; 24 pages, $280 per page. 
Standard color, $45; bleed, $50 
For additional data see page 295 


Excavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Explosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PrRopuctTs IN- 

DUSTRIES. ) 

MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs, 


330 W. 42nd St., New York. Indexed and 
distributed by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Contrdlled (free) distribution, 
6.500; among the specifying and buying 


officials in metal and non-metallic mines, 
mills, smelters and refineries; others $5 


per copy Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published annually. Next 
issue, May 1, 1943. Forms close Feb. 28, 
1943 Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
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tion (Publisher’s Statement), 6,500. Cat- 
alog rates, 1 page, $240; 2 pages, $190 
per page; 3 pages, $172 per page; 4 
pages, $165 per page; 5 pages, $158 per 
page; 6 pages, $151 per page; 7 pages, 
$144 per page; 8 pages, $137 per page; 
add'l pages, $130 per page. Bound in 
catalogs of 2, 4, 8, 12, 16 or more pages 
Rates on request. 

For additional data see page 295 
McGraw Hill Mining Publications. 

(See COAL.) 
Mill & Factory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mining Congress Journal. 


(See COAL.) 
Mining and Contracting Review, 395 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. Publishes 
st. 


by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc. 


1899. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th and 
30th. Forms close $th and 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), net paid, 2,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 

6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
24 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 


add. color. 
Mining and Industrial News, 381 Bush St. 


San Francisco, Calif. Published by Min- 
ing and Industrial News Corp. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 115%x17%. 
Type page, 10%x15% Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,447; (gross), 2,800. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 112.00 67.50 37.60 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $25 extra 
Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgic En- 
gineers. Est. 1919. Subscripti $3. 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 6 *9%- 
Published 20th preceding month. rms 
close 15th. Circulation (ABC), 10,734 
(gross), 11,593. Operating compa! ; and 
executives, 21%; engineers, 56%; lege 
professors and students ,16%; 1ers, 
7% Rates per insertion— 7 
Times 1 Page \% Page age 
1 $195.00 $105.00 7.00 
1942 
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MARKET 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL'’s 
world-wide market consists of mining, milling, 
concentrating, smelting and refining of all the 
non-ferrous metals, mining of iron ore and its 
beneficiation, and the mining, milling and proc- 
essing of non-metallic minerals, excepting fuels 
..Approximately 3,000 principal producing 
mines in U. S. A. and about 4,000 large produc- 
ing metal and mineral properties in the United 
Nations and colonies located in Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America, Africa, Asia, 
Oceania, and Europe 


The products of the meta! and non-metallic 
mining industry are basic, ‘front-line’ require- 
ments for building the war machine needed by 
the U. S. and its Allies; and as a result of 
vastly stepped-up demands for increased pro- 
duction, the industry has expanded its operations 
greatly in the first ten months of the war and is 
continually striving to effect even larger gains 
in the immediate future. This increasing tempo 
is evident in huge increases in U. S. mine pro- 
duction, rapid expansion of facilities for milling, 
smelting, and refining, and development of new 
Properties, especially in Latin America and 
Canada. 


“Top priorities” assure the industry the equip- 
ment and materials necessary and offer an un- 
usually fine market opportunity to manufacturers, 
for not only is it a war-essential industry but 
one with a definite, stable peace-time future. 


MARKET REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Below are a few of the recent research reports 
available for the asking. Please request by 
number 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 

M205 U. S. Mine Production of Strategic 
Metals, 1938-1942. 
World production of major non-ferrous 
metals, by country, 1937-1941. 
M209 Salient Statistics of the Industry. 
M211 Buying Centers of the Industry (map). 
M212 Outlook for 1942. 
M213 Mining locomotive sales, 1939-1942. 
M214 Mining accidents by cause, 1939. 


M206 


M21: ww Freight Revenue from Mining, 
M218 Open-pit mining developments, 1942. 
Consid le market information on a wide va- 
= & é her subjects is available upon request 
0 E. & M. J.’s Market Research Department. 
EDITORIAL 
safes specialists in its field, E. & M. J. 
= ind progressive coverage of its indus- 
cok t ‘or many years been regarded as the 
- or e and leading publication among 
mning Its editorial staff, responsible for 

co ng reader interest and response, is 
as fol] 

= melee, Editorial Director 

eh ibbel, Associate Editor 

E tl, Assistant Editor 

Ret. Assistant Editor 

obe Ramsey, Assistant Editor 
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J. H. Edwards, Electrical Editor 

H. H. Wanders, Market Editor 

W. N. P. Reed, Assistant Editor 

Paul Wooton, Head, Washington Bureau 


Wide coverage of mining news and developments 
is provided by special E. & M. J. correspondents 
in all principal mining areas of the U. S., Latin 
America, Canada, and other Allied Nations. 
E. & M. J. is also privileged to publish as 
regular features special articles by executives 
and operating men prominent in the field. 


CIRCULATION 


Serving a world-wide industry, E. & M. J. 
reaches mining men in every far-flung part of 
the Allied mining world. Most mining officials 
and engineers throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Allied countries are English speaking, 
and in growing numbers are looking to E. & 
M. J. for vitally helpful “know-how” informa- 
tion so necessary to increased mineral produc- 
tion. Total Net Paid ABC Circulation for the 
six months ending June 30, 1942, was 14,521. 


Naturally the U. S.’s entrance into the war and 
the loss of several far-eastern areas resulted in 
some losses in E. & M. J.’s foreign circulation 
during the past year. This, however, has been 
partially offset by steady gains in domestic and 
Latin America subscribers...gains which are 
continuing to enlarge E. & M. J.’s_ reader 
audience and which will make for a steadily 
growing market. 


In spite of the momentary effects of the war, 
E. & M. J.’s total Net Paid ABC Circulation 
rose from 12,025 in November 1937 to 14,521 
in May 1942, a gain of 20.6% in four and a 
half years. Domestic circulation upped 41.9% in 
the same period, from 7,100 to 10,080 in May 
1942! 


Evidence of how E. & M. J. follows the growth 
of mining everywhere is the 73.1% gain in E. & 
M. J.’s Latin America Net Paid Circulation in 
the last four years, from 1,055 in May 1938 to 
1,826 in May, 1942. 


ADVERTISING 


E. & M. J. is without question the leading ad- 
vertising medium for the metal and non-metallic 
mining field. With 163 advertisers placing 1055 
pages in 1941, E. & M. J.’s total space was 
nearly two and a half times that of the next 
publication. 1942 is showing continued progress 
with many new advertisers and a 10.7% in- 
crease in total pages in the first six months of 
1942 as compared with 1941. 


FOR SALES RESULTS In The 
War-Essential Metal & Non-Metallic 
Mining Industry 


Now in its 77th year of service to the metal and non-metallic mining indus- 
try, ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL since 1866 has served 
the best interests of the men of this essential industry. 
speeded-up mineral production is an urgent requirement for our war effort, 
mining men throughout the Allied World are depending more than ever on 
E. & M. J. for complete, up-to-the-minute, authoritative information on the 
latest metal and non-metallic mining, milling and smelting developments. 
Manufacturers find E. & M. J. the primary advertising medium for this field. 


Today, when greatly 












These E. & M. J. Auxiliary Services Com- 
plete Your for Selling the 
Metal and Non-metallic Mining Industry 


"Package" 


Metal and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs 


For 20 years the 
metal and non- 
metallic mining in- 
dustry’s most com- 
plete “‘Catalog” of 
what to buy and 
where to buy it. 
Published annually 
in June. Rates on 
request. 





Direct Mail Department: Handles mailings 
from New York Offices. Lists classified geo- 
graphically and by titles. Never sold. 


E. & M. J. News: Timely news of the new 
mine projects, modernizing of old mines, 
opening new mills, smelters and refineries, 
construction and expansion programs. Dis- 
tributed free of charge to advertisers and 
their salesmen. 


E. & M. J. Metal & Mineral Markets: 
Weekly market service reporting prices of 
non-ferrous metals, is an authoritative record 
for buyers and sellers of metals and ores. 
Subscription and advertising rates on re- 
quest. 


Market Services: Market reports, data and 
photos pertaining to metal and non-metallic 
mining industries, lists of mine supply houses 
and manufacturers’ sales agents available to 
prospects, advertisers and their advertising 
agents. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
..contact E. & M. J.’s nearest representa- 
tive or write to Market Research Depart- 
ment, New York. 
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OF THE VOLUME OF 
ADVERTISING PLACED BY AGENCIES: 


VERY year MINING AND METALLURGY 
gains greater acceptance and adds new manu- 
facturers to its growing list of leading adver- 

tisers. AGENCIES are now placing 73% of our 
volume of advertising. 


GET THIS FILE. If you do not have our comprehensive MARKET AND MEDIA 
FILE in the red folder, write for a free copy today. Contents as follows— 


1 MARKET—Facts and figures on the market, buying 
* habits, material defining or illustrating the field and 
the kind of equipment purchased. 


’] CIRCULATION—This includes ABC material, informa- 
* tion on circulation methods and coverage. 


3 EDITORIAL—History and scope of the publication, 
" editorial program, editorial staff and other related 
material. 


4 ADVERTISING—Advertising rates and commissions, 
* rate change announcements, list of advertisers. 


5 SPECIFICATIONS—Issue and closing dates, mechani- 
* cal requirements. 


6 MINERAL INDUSTRY—Important material not specifi- 
‘ cally covered by the preceding classifications. 


PU? MINING AND Metacturcy ON YOUR SCHEDULE 


Whur: cer SPACKMAN 
Beciness Manager 


‘ew York 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISING IN 
MINING AND METALLURGY 


American Brass Co. 
igency—Ivey & Exutincton, Ine 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Agency—lames J. McManon, Inc. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
igency—Ivey & Exvtincton, Inc 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Agency—A1TKIN-Kynettr Co, 
Carboloy Co., Inc. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 
Agency—Tue Baywess-Kerr Co 


Climax Molybdenum Co. 


Agency—Donanvue & Cor, Inc. 


Colorado Iron Works Co. 


Agency—SuHAW ADVERTISING 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Denver Equipment Co. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Agency—Russevt. T. Gray, Inc 

Dorr Co., The 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osporn, Inc 
Eimco Corp., The 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Agency—Wwma. B. Reminoton, Inc. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
A gencv—HeEnr!, Hurst & MacDOona.p, Inc. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Agency—Kreicker & Metoan, Inc. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Agency—Tue Bucnen Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co 
Great Western Div., The Dow Chemical Co. 
Agency—MacMawnus, Joun & Apams, Inc. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Agency—Futiier & Smitn & Ross, Inc. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Agency—MarscnHa_k & Pratt Co 
Longyear Co., E. J. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
Agency—Suaw ApvertTIsInc 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Agency—WatkerR & DowNING 
Molybdenum Corp. of America 
Agency—Smitu, Taytor & Jenkins 
Morse Bros. Machinery Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sorel Steel Foundries Limited 
Agency—F. H. Hayuvurst Co., Lto 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Agency—KrkGasser-Drew Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
4gency—McLain OrGanization, Ine 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Agency—Atan B. SANGER 
Tyler Co., W. S. 
Ultra-Violet Products, Inc. 
Agency—Wttiarp G. Grecory & Co. 
Western Machinery Co. 
Agency—Wank & WANK 
Western Precipitation Corp. 
Agency—Tue McCarty Co. 
Wilfley & Sons, Inc., A. R. 
Agency—Woo..tey & Hunter, Inc. 
Worthington Pump and Mechinery Corp. 
Agency—W. O. NETTLETON AND ASSOCIATES 


Yuba Mfg. Co. 


29 West 39th Stree WEOe eke and 





McDonaLp 
Paci ast Representative 
+ Market St. 
) rancisco, Calif. 
= . 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 


As an active combatant in global 
war and as the arsenal of the United 
Nations, the United States has as- 
sumed commitments which throw un- 
precedented burdens upon the metal 
producing and working industries. 

These industries, which commonly 
are known as the metal-working indus- 
try, in peacetime represented 
one-third of Amercian industry. Under 
the exigencies of war, they represent 
much more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s industrial resources. 

This important metal-working sector 
of American industry includes four 
easily classified groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals 
products. 

3. Machinery, including machine 
tools and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and 
accessories. 

These are classifications employed in 
the reports of the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. In the census 
for 1939, the last one for which figures 
are available, the industry comprising 
these four major groups consisted of 
28,214 establishments which turned out 
products valued at $19,076,546,000. 

These figures are of little more than 
academic value or interest now becaue 
the advent of war has changed the 
metalworking industry drastically. 
Thousands of plants have been con- 
verted from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction. Many plants have been ex- 
panded not once but several times and 
a large number of new plants have 
been built or are under construction. 

For these reasons, it is impossible to 
present any definite figures on the size 
of the metalworking industry at this 
time. It is doubtful whether trust- 
worthy statistics on the number of es- 
tablishments and value of products, in 
sufficient detail to be enlightening, will 
be available until near the end of the 
war. 

However, an idea of the growth of 
the metalworking industry under the 
impetus of total war can be gained by 
a study of the output of the plants in 
this industry. 

In peacetime a measure of the ac- 
tivity of the industry—and of most of 
its components—was found in the num- 
ber of products manufactured. For in- 
stance, if the output of automobiles, 
cars and locomotives, electrical re- 
frigerators, washing machines, air- 
planes, structural fabrication, ships, 
radios, and scores of other products 
was high, this was a sign that almost 
every branch of the metalworking in- 
dustry was active. This was because 
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and their 


about ° 


the manufacture of these products 
drew heavily upon the blast furnaces, 
steelworks and rolling mills of the iron 
and steel industry; upon foundries, 
forge shops, metal stamping plants, 
heat-treating establishments and nu- 
merous finishing plants; upon the zinc, 
lead, copper and other units of the 
nonferrous metal group; and upon the 
great machinery division of industry 
which includes not only the machine 
tools which create machines, but also 
the builders of all types of industrial 
machinery. 

Today, however, the output of auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, typewriters is no criterion what- 
ever of the activity of the metalwork- 
ing industry or of any element in it. 
The output of practically every impor- 
tant finished product of the industry 
used in peacetime has been sharply 
curtailed or banned by government 
order. 


Index of Activity 


Therefore the only available meas- 
ure of activity in the metalworking 
industry is a new index, recently de- 
vised by the War Production Board. 
It is called the “Index of Munitions 
Production,” and is based on the dollar 
value of the monthly production of 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, ammuni- 
tion and all war equipment used in the 
field.” 

In as much as these items now are 
the chief products of the majority of 
plants in the metalworking industry, 
the munitions index may be consid- 
ered—for the duration—the best avail- 
able index of activity in the metal- 
working industry. 

The index numbers 
1942, are as follows: 


through July, 


1941 100) 


1940 


(November, 

Month 
January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May 
June ante 
SQV «20. 23 
August . 22 
September 22 
October ... 27 
November . 34 
December 50 


*Revised +Preliminary. 


Significantly this index is based upon 
the assumption that the dollar value of 
munitions produced in November, 1941 
—the last month before Pearl Harbor 
and the formal entrance of the United 
States into the war—equals 100. The 
gains in munitions production from 
that date have been impressive. The 
percentage improvements over each 
preceding month are: December, 1941 
(Pearl Harbor), 24; January, 20; 
February, 11; March, 21; April, 25; 
May, 4; June, 14; and July, 16. Dur- 
ing the eight-month period war muni- 
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tions production increased from an in- 
dex number, of 100 to 350—a gain of 
250 per cent. 

This sharp step-up in war produc. 
tion reflects great credit upon the 
metalworking industry. To achieve 
this record, thousands of plants had to 
completely revamp their operations in 
a brief period of time. That produc- 
tion of war munitions climbed so rap- 
idly and steadily is convincing testi- 
mony that the industry entered the 
war in a strong position as to plant, 
equipment and personnel and that its 
“know-how,” ingenuity and _ resource- 
fulness were put to effective use with 
amazing speed. 

The iron and steel industry always 
has been considered the base of the 
metalworking industry. To a marked 
degree, the progress of the fabricat- 
ing, finishing and manufacturing 
branches of the metalworking indus- 
tries has depended upon the ability of 
the iron and steel industry to supply 
steel of the desired chemical analysis 
and physical properties in the amounts 
required. 

This dependency has been re-empha- 
sized by the war to an unprecedented 
extent. The present world-wide con- 
flict is a “machine”. war, throwing a 
more intricate problem of demand upon 
the steel industry than it has ever con- 
fronted. Also the needs of twenty-odd 
United Nations must be supplied by 
American steelmakers. This combina- 
tion of circumstances not only imposes 
upon the iron and steel industry a 
demand for tonnage of unprecedented 
proportions but also for a higher aver- 
age grade of steel than has been re- 
quired in any previous period of 
emergency. 


Production 


To meet this challenge the iron and 
steel industry fortunately was at a 
high state of efficiency when this coun- 
try entered the war. In its Annual 
Statistical Report for 1941, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute shows 
that the industry had a total invest- 
ment of $4,405,263,785, as compared 
with $4,265,933,908 in 1940. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, the industry employed 868,- 
351 workers, who received wages and 
salaries amounting to $1,679,084,098. 
Average capacity in 1941 for ingots 
and steel for castings was 85,158,150 
net tons and the industry, operating at 
97.3 per cent of capacity, actually pro- 
duced 82,839,259 net tons. This pro- 
duction compares with 66,982,686 net 
tons in 1940, when the industry oper- 
ated at an average of 82.1 per cent of 
capacity. 

The production of more than * 
000 net tons of steel in 1941 compares 
with 50,467,880 net tons in 191 /—the 
year of greatest steel output in World 
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Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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hat About Metal Working Plant Capacity ? 


How has this picture changed and 
what effect does it have upon your 
present and future sales possibilities? 
STEEL’s new Wartime Market 
Check-up reveals a picture that affects 
your advertising planning. 


What is the actual employment pic- 
ture of the metal working industry to- 
day? How has employment been af- 
fected by new war plants, and by shut- 
downs of plants making civilian prod- 
ucts? See sTEEL’s new check-up. 


low About Product Changes ? 


What have priorities, allocations, 
freeze orders, limitations and conver- 
sions done to familiar product classi- 
fications? Is there a startling change? 
Latest information is available from 
STEEL’s check-up. 


tat About Operations ? 


Has there been much change in the 
departments or operations performed 
in each metal working plant? You’ll 
find the answer to this and many 
other marketing questions that have 
to do with advertising in sTE EL’s 
brand new Wartime Market Check- 
up. Ask the man from 4/TEEL 
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La 


to be of Service 
to the 


METAL WORKING 
INDUSTRY 


TELL HOW your product can help 


to win the war 


TELL HOW to conserve vital 


materials 


TELL HOW to speed plant 


conversion 


TELL HOW to help employees 


produce more 


TELL HOW to use alternate 


materials 


TELL HOW to increase machine 


efficiency 


TELL HOW to order to expedite 


deliveries 


TELL HOW to make your product 


last longer 


TELL HOW toimprove plant work- 


ing conditions 
TELL HOW to do the job faster 
TELL HOW to eliminate waste 
TELL HOW to save time 
TELL HOW to train green men 


TELL HOW to protect against 
sabotage 


TELL HOW to improve processing 
methods 


TELL HOW to improve safety 


records 


TELL HOW you can help by taking 
sub-contracts 


TELL HOW to safeguard 
production 


TELL HOW to speed repairs 
TELL HOW to get necessary parts 









































































































































METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 








War I—and with 63,205,490 net tons 
in 1929—the year of greatest output 
prior to 1940. The average operating 
rate of 97.3 per cent maintained dur- 
ing 1941 compares with 90.8 per cent 
in 1917 and 88.5 per cent in 1929. 


However, the performance of the 
steel industry in 1941 does not repre- 
sent the peak of achievement during 
the present war. Capacity has been 
expanding rapidly since the end of 
1941 and a considerable volume of new 
blast furnace, coke oven, steelworks 
and rolling mill facilities now are in 
process of construction and will not be 


in operation until late in 1942 and 
throughout 1943. 
Meanwhile operations have been 


maintained steadily at better than 95 
per cent of capacity, and capacity has 
been increasing, with the result that 
production in 1942 has been running 
moderately ahead of 1941. For the 
first seven months of 1942, steel ingot 
output was 49,719,017 net tons, com- 
pared with 47,680,428 net tons in the 
same period of 1941. 

The latest figures on capacity are 
those adopted by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute for use beginning 
July 1, 1942, in its calculation of the 
percentage of operations to capacity. 
These annual capacities are: Open 
hearth, 78,247,230 net tons; bessemer, 
6,721,400 net tons, and electric, 4,225,- 
890 net tons, making a total of 89,194,- 
520 net tons. This means that from 
Dec. 31, 1940, to June 30, 1942, ca- 
pacity has increased more than 5,000,- 
000 tons or about 6 per cent. The ca- 
pacity of electric furnace steel facili- 
ties increased 63 per cent during this 
period. 


With American steel output still a 
moderate distance from its probable 
war peak, it is interesting to note how 
the productive capacity of the United 
States compares with that of other 
belligerents. 

Japan is believed to have capacity 
for turning out about 7,100,000 net 
tons of steel ingots annually. Amer- 
ican steelworks have been producing in 
excess of this tonnage per month. 

Germany, including its occupied 
areas, has capacity for 50,500,000 tons 
annually, while Italy should be able to 
produce about 3,000,000 tons per year. 


Russia originally had steelmaking 
capacity totaling 21,800,000 tons. In 
the areas occupied by German troops 
is steelmaking capacity representing 
more than half of this tonnage. This 
obviously is not available to the Rus- 
sians, but it is also doubtful whether 
the Germans have been able to uti- 
lize it. 

Great Britatin has an annual steel 
capacity of 20,600,000 tons. 

Thus the United States alone now 
has a considerable margin over the 
combined capacities of Germany, Italy 
and Japan, while the United Nations, 
in spite of Russia’s losses, have almost 
a two-to-one advantage over their ene- 
mies. 
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Value of Silverware and plated 
No. of Products WD. Sends cncecesionnces 50 62,771 
Machinery Est. (000) Tin and other foils....... 12 19,072 

Agricultural, except trac- Ww : 2 9 
SE dghaNadhaveyniceous ee 8 eR nonsense eee : lee 

Blowers exhaust and ME Sepsessncendeensts 5,600 $2,572,854 
ventilating fans ....... 77 28,606 , P 
Nsbtee Le _ ron and Steel Value of 

Core and trucks, intus Br 7.390 and Their Products, No. of Products 
SEED o66eedcececéasevece vo ioe - : + 
. ; Excluding Machinery Est. (000) 

Commercial laundry, dry- , = 
cleaning and pressing Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,833 
machinery.. ......++++: 82 21,839 Blast furnace products... 81 550,802 

Construction, except min- Bolts, nuts, washers and 
ing and oil-field ma- rivets—made in plants 
GREBGEF  cccsccesccsccees 199 140,138 not operated by rolling 

Food products machinery 379 90,841 _ mills sevececcccccoss sees 155 ee 118 

Electrical machinery . 2,014 1,727,218 ren ae 1’ = — i4 65,079 

Elevators, escalators and Cold-rolied steel sheets 
CONVEYOTS 21... ....000e. 183 04,128 ane strip ane cele-Se- 

: : ished steel bars made 

Industrial machinery, not in plants not operated 
elsewhere classified .... 579 140,628 by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,401 

Internal combustion en- a a Cutlery and edge tools... 266 59,924 
cece cteneeeenetes 74 110,358 Metal doors. window 

Laundry equipment, do- SL GE dotedshasesens 205 48,219 
mestic TeTTITITT TTT Te , 42 61,601 Forgings, iron and steel— 

Machine shop products, made in plants not op- 
not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 erated by rolling mills. 207 104,883 

Machine shop repairs. 59 38,166 Galvanizing and other 

Machine tool accessories coating, outside of roll- 
and machinists’ pre- Me SE kkk cecucsenes: 83 6,196 
cision tools .. 954 125,630 Gray iron and semi-steel 

Machine tools ........... 200 218,045 castings tiene etenees 1,161 209,720 

Mining machine ry and Hardware, unclassified 434 154,476 
equipment ‘ae eeeas 65 33.559 Heating and Cooking ap- 

Mechanical power-trans- paratus, except electric 138 20,330 
mission equipment .... 218 170,291 Enameling, japanning and 

Measuring and dispensing - cncecadacndes 80 6,936 
De cxrencdeneud ewe 38 44,286 ms a 

Measuring instruments, ay , + 
mechanical ........- 68 39,684 : . a 

Metalworking machinery pe eas wr not in 259 125.578 
not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 BP yest 9 gt ect yea eialag 7 oe 

Office and store machines, Fabricated structural and 
not elsewhere classified 123 150,170 ornamental metal work, - 

Oil field machinery and outside of rolling mills. 1,138 284,670 
; DG stacscehsoune st eeees 223 88,977 a 22 11,294 

Se ap oe Se- . » 499 Malleable iron castings.. 83 53,451 
, Caner pecetesseeccss on 32,420 Oil burners, domestic and 

Printing equipment ...... 231 55,581 industrial ..........+... 130 18,468 

Pumping equipment and Power boilers and allied 
air compressors ....... 337 134,941 products ... 448 140,960 

Refrigerators (domestic), nails, spikes, ste., mands , 
refrigeration machinery outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
and air conditioning Safes and vaults......... 16 6,084 

4 MNES wwe e ewes seeeees 309  . a, Rp errpepese 87 18,471 

Scales and balances eet lara 56 14,350 Screw-machine products . 

Sewing machines, domes- and wood screws....... 345 82,807 
tic and industrial...... 39 29,707 Steel springs, except wire, 

Special machinery, not . dite made outside of rolling 
elsewhere classified ... 207 55,785 mills ..... 53 23.044 

Stokers (mechanical), do- Stamped and pressed 
mestic and industrial... 61 24,545 metal products, except 

Steam engines, turbines SD: suibieahe eaPee Rn 655 178,395 
and water wheels..... 18 24,751 Steam fittings ........... 180 111,986 

Textile machinery ..... 300 93.276 Steel barrels. kegs and 

Tractors TUVUTTTTTTTTTT 30 253,951 CS i kg 64 49,166 

Vending, amusement and Steel castings ........... 164 35,466 
other coin-operated Steel works and rolling 
TRMCRIMOS onc cccccesccce 51 23,143 papell ocala? 253 2,720,020 

Wood-working machinery 130 21,604 Steam and hot-water 

ee eaten heating apparatus ..... 68 45,378 
WEE sidesetenadercewes 11,520 $4,981,392 Stoves, ranges, hot-water 
" : as t -ail - 
Non-Ferrous Metals No. of Products cn aaa oleae 449 223,427 
and Their Products Est. (000) Tin cans and other tin- 

Alloying: and rolling and SEE ccna biliabaowamene 248 372,616 
drawing of non-ferrous Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,290 
metals, exceptaluminum 188 $ 445,060 Vitreous enameled prod- 

Aluminum ware ......... 32 37,125 PE ccitesedeceesacannes 55 44,239 

Aluminum products not Wire drawn from  pur- 
elsewhere classified .... 162 169,819 chased rods ............ 95 6,503 

Clocks, watches and parts 74 84,846 Wirework not elsewhere 

Collapsible tubes ........ 14 9,472 ert 669 158,817 

Gold and silver leaf and Wrought pipes, welded 
ae: sasees Sesubtetees 26 2,109 and heavy riveted, not = 

Electroplating ........... 643 28,168 made in rolling mills... 49 5,865 

Engraving on metal..... 94 eee Wo iseccbescducces 23 m2 

Jewelers’ findings and = 
SED ciadachacecses 82 22,489 SE. sia anedaseads> 8,993 $6,591,530 

PY cissccusen< 886 71,419 

Lighting fixtures ...... 568 124,582 Value of 

Lapidary work ........... 90 5,129 Transportation No. of | icts 

Non-ferrous metal foun- Equipment Est 0) 
GFIES on csccccccrccvccens 600 55,637 Aircraft and parts, in- 97 

Unclassified non - ferrous cluding engines ........ 125 AM 
see 438 141,766 Boat building and repair- ees 

Primary smelting and re- Se eustectdnasenteosse 202 - 
SE oc idnceas sanieeens 63 956,572 Cars and car equipment... 143 382 

Secondary smelting and Railroad, mining and in- 96 
refining non - ferrous dustrial locomotives - 15 42 
IE, eit nnn a 6a oll tee 108 82,038 Motor’ vehicles, bodies, 931 

Secondary refining, gold, parts and accessories... 1,054 39 
silver and platinum.... 66 101,784 ann 

Unclassified sheet metal MN neceseinsiscsessgs 2,022 $: — 
DE aceduusnevdeurneds 1,262 137,341 ti 
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FOR recttiou IN THE METAL PRODUCING- 
METALWORKING INDUSTRY, USE.... 


Daily Metal Trade 


IT REACHES THE METAL PRODUCERS, METAL 


IT IS THE BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF MANAGE- 
MENT, CONTROL AND PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


ITS “HOT OFF THE WIRE” NEWS COMMANDS 


CONSUMERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


ITS COVERAGE IS CONCENTRATED IN THE 
PLANTS WHERE BUYING NEEDS ARE LARGEST 


20.2% of the companies employ over 1000 
10.1% employ 500 to 1000 

19.0% employ 250 to 500 

19.5% employ 100 to 250 

11.7% employ 50 to 100 

10.0% employ 25 to 50 

9.5% employ Jess than 25 








CAREFUL READERSHIP 


91% of the readers of DAILY METAL TRADE 


Say 


they spend 15 to 30 minutes, or better, each 


day to get the news from the DAILY. 
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pro 


ASK 


8.6% spend up to 15 minutes per day 
62.4% spend 15 to 30 minutes 

2.9% spend 30 minutes to 1 hour 
6.1% spend over 1 hour 


s, DAILY METAL TRADE is edited for 
executives and is used by them regularly and 
tently. Through this Management News- 
r you get maximum visibility, greater fre- 
y and stronger attention ... You capitalize 
€ wartime appetite for news of the metal 
‘ing-metalworking industry. 
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Daily Metal Trade 


PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


O SEE DAILY METAL TRADE’S FACTUAL PRESENTATION . . . IT’S WELL WORTH YOUR WHILE 
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Expansion Problem 


The problems of increasing the steel 
making facilities of the United States 
and of stepping-up production rapidly 
are complicated by two major factors. 

One is the time required to erect new 
blast furnaces, open-hearths and other 
equipment required for rounded-out 
production. Coupled with this element 
of time is the question of whether or 
not it is wise to divert steel and other 
critical materials from munitions to 
be used for iron and steel plant and 
equipment. 

This problem has been met by a com- 
promise. While every effort has been 
made to increase capacity rapidly, such 
as for instance the building of new 
electric furnaces, which can be done 
quickly, the government and the steel 
industry have revised their original 
plan of greatly expanding the industry. 

Instead, they have concentrated on 
a limited expansion program, attempt- 
ing more to round-out and better bal- 
ance existing facilities than to build a 
complete horizontal addition to the in- 
dustry. Thus the major emphasis has 
been placed on coke ovens and blast 
furnaces. 

At the same time an excellent job 
has been done in converting existing 
equipment to the special requirements 
of the war situation. A case in point 
is the adaptation of numerous wide 
continuous strip mills to the rolling of 
plate, to meet the heavy demand for 
this product for ships, tanks and other 
war equipment. 

The other factor which complicates 
the steel production problem is the lim- 
ited supply of certain materials. The 
materials essential to steelmaking are 
iron ore, scrap, coking coal, limestone 
and various alloying elements. 

No great difficulty has been experi- 
enced yet in regard to iron ore. The 
steel industry was fortunate in 1942 
in that the weather permitted the open- 
ing of the Great Lakes navigation sea- 
son several weeks earlier than usual. 
Thus, whereas the fleet brought down 
80,116,360 tons of ore from the Lake 
Superior region in 1941 (the best pre- 
vious record was 65,105,595 tons in 
1929), the early season opening and 
the intensified efforts to make all 
means of transportation effective 
promise a movement of 88,000,000 tons 
before winter sets in in 1942. In 1943 
lake shipments of iron ore may exceed 
100,000,000 tons. 

Such unprecedented volumes of ore 
are made necessary not only by the in- 
creasing production of steel, but also 
by several other important factors. For 
instance, many eastern blast furnaces 
which depended in some measure upon 
imported iron ores must be supplied in 
part with Lake Superior ore. Also the 
shortage of scrap, which will be dis- 
cussed later, has caused steelmakers to 
use more blast furnace metal in their 
open-hearth charges in order to make 
up for the deficiency in scrap. This, in- 
cidentally, is why the expansion pro- 
gram emphasizes blast furnace con- 
struction. 
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The increased shipments from the 
Lake Superior region are being aug- 
mented by greater output from other 
iron ore sections. Several steel com- 
panies have reopened or enlarged iron 
ore operations in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

Simultaneously the increased volume 
of ore being removed from Lake Su- 
perior mines has re-emphasized the im- 
portance of conserving our rich ore de- 
posits. Renewed attention is being 
given to the desirability of increasing 
the use of lower grade ores, in order 
to conserve the dwindling supplies of 
high grade ores. 


Shortage of Scrap 

The situation represents a 
limiting factor in steel production. 
Prior to the war, the United States 
exported large tonnages of steelmak- 
ing scrap to Italy and Japan, as well 
as to England and a few other steel- 
producing countries. In peacetime it 
also was customary to import varying 
tonnages of scrap from foreign coun- 
tries. 

In 1937, blast furnaces and steel- 
making furnaces consumed 31,936,244 
tons of iron and steel scrap. Of this 
tonnage 18,365,525 tons came from the 
producers’ own works, 13,543,737 tons 
were purchased from domestic scrap 
dealers and 26,982 tons were imported. 
In 1941, a total of 45,635,009 tons of 
scrap were consumed—27,894,037 tons 
from producers’ work, 17,727,341 tons 
from domestic sources and 13,631 tons 
imported. 

The relation of scrap consumption to 
steel ingot output in 1937 was 57 per 
cent and in 1941 it was 55 per cent. 
To maintain this ratio in the face of a 
mounting steel output has taxed the 
resources of the scrap collecting ma- 
chinery of the country for several rea- 
sons. 

One is that for a time at least con- 
siderable steel has been going out of 
the country with no possibility of re- 
claiming scrap from it. The scrap re- 
turn from manufacturing operations in 
the production of automobiles, refrig- 
erators, etc., has dried up, since these 


scrap 


are not now being manufactured in 
volume, and the full flow of new scrap 
from war production has not yet de- 
veloped due to the time lag in plant 
conversion. 

Another factor is price. In World 
War I scrap prices went unchecked for 
a considerable time before “official” 
prices were established by the War In- 
dustries Board. The average price of 
heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh, 
climbed from $18.10 in April, 1916, to 
$40.25 in July, 1917, after which it 
fluctuated at somewhat lower levels 
until an “official” price of $29 was 
established early in 1918. 

In the present war, the government 
was prompt in placing a ceiling price 
on scrap. Whether in the present in- 
stance a price of $40, as in 1917, would 
have lured a considerable tonnage into 
the market has been debated exten- 
sively. Nevertheless, the government 
has clung to its price policy and there- 
fore price has not been an incentive 
for scrap collection in this war. 

However, extraordinary measures 
have been taken to increase the flow of 
scrap to furnaces. Numerous cam- 
paigns have been conducted locally, re- 
gionally and nationally to persuade in- 
dividuals to seek out the scrap in their 
homes and on their farms. 

While these public drives for scrap 
have brought out a considerable ton- 
nage, the chief sources for scrap can- 
not be tapped by appealing to the gen- 
eral public. The principal sources are 
the automobile graveyards and the 
plants, yards and other properties of 
the nation’s manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, communication and public util- 
ity establishments. 

For this reason, the efforts of gov- 
ernment and industrial officials have 
been concentrated heavily upon ways 
and means of luring scrap from these 
sources into the market. With a fixed 
ceiling of approximately $20 per ton 
on scrap, this has not been easy, owing 
to the fact that this price seldom cov- 
ers the costs involved. 

For instance, a considerable tonnage 
of excellent steelmaking scrap lics im 
abandoned or seldom used street! cat, 
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4 How large is the foundry industry? 
.. . Where is it located? . . . What is 
the industry’s capacity? . . . What is the 


value of annual castings production? .. . 





How many wage earners are employed? 
... What are the buying needs of the foundry 
industry? — These and many other impor- 
tant questions are answered specifically A NEw MA 

with facts and figures in this new Market MADE FOr T RKET STUD 
Study of the foundry industry . . . it con- SELL HE USE Nf 
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for use in this basic war industry. 
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If you have not already received your copy of ‘The Foundry 
Industry,’’ write for it today ... you'll appreciate the 
wealth of factual data it contains. It fits your files and 
should be kept conveniently handy for the time when 


you have to have reliable figures. Ask for your copy now. 
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interurban and secondary steam rail- 
road lines. In some instances interur- 
ban tracks on highways have been cov- 
ered by bituminous road surfacing ma- 
terials. In order to obtain this scrap 
for use, it is necessary not only to in- 
cur the expense of removing the rails 
and ties but also to repave and resur- 
face the part of the highway occupied 
by the track. Obviously this cannot be 
done for $20 per ton of rail, plates, 
bolts, spikes and other accessories re- 
covered. 

Situations of this kind prompted the 
formation of War Materials, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. This scrap subsidiary 
was created late in August, 1942, “to 
acquire, dismantle and make available 
to the consuming industry all types of 
scrap material such as bridges, aban- 
doned buildings, etc., which for com- 
mercial or other reasons are not mov- 
ing into the normal channels of trade.” 

At the time War Materials, Inc., was 
established, the War Production Board 
was replying upon it to acquire not 
less than 5,000,000 tons of scrap dur- 
ing the slightly more than four months 
remaining in 1942. A large portion of 
this tonnage will come from wrecking 
operations. War Materials, Inc., after 
finding sources of scrap which can be 
released by wrecking, will award dis- 
mantling contracts to the lowest bid- 
ders. WMI will be called upon to sub- 
sidize the cost of each transaction 
which exceeds the net income of $20 
per ton on the scrap secured. 

For instance, 500 tons of rails in an 
abandoned mine might bring $5 per 
ton “as is.” It might cost another $20 
per ton to get out the material and de- 
liver it to a mill with an OPA base 
price of $20. The mill would pay only 
the OPA ceiling of $20, WMI absorb- 
ing the $25 of cost incurred in excess 
of this $20. Some authorities believe 
it will be necessary for WMI to sub- 
sidize some scrap recovering projects 
to as high as $100 per ton. 

However, a substantial portion of 
the scrap being recovered in 1942 is 
coming from campaigns conducted by 
industrial corporations, railroads and 
public utilities. 

The so-called Erie plan, or modifica- 
tions of it, have proved highly suc- 
cessful in this connection. In Erie, 
Pa., a group of industrial executives 
formed a small committee to explore 
the possibility of finding scrap in the 
unused facilities and equipment in 
Erie’s industrial plants. They divided 
the job according to a number of in- 
dustrial classifications. One _ section, 
for instance, would concentrate on 
paper mills, another on foundries, an- 
other on forge shops, etc. 

Appraisers or “scrap detectives” 
would go through each plant, marking 
with chalk any item which was be- 
lieved to be obsolete, idle or unneces- 
sary for present or probable future 
operations. Afterwards the plant man- 
agement would decide which of the 
marked items really couid be spared. 

This plan worked so well that it has 
been widely adopted with gratifying 
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Munitions Production in U. “Ss. 
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1940 = [1941 


This index of munitions production, compiled by the 
in the metalworking industries. 
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War Production Board, is in- 
““Munitions’’ includes 


ships, planes, tanks, guns, ammunition and all f field equipment. 





results. It has turned up hundreds 
of thousands of tons of dies, tools, tem- 
plates, rolls, spare machine parts, 
which for some reason had been re- 
tained for possible use but which, upon 
critical analysis, proved obsolete or for 
various reasons was not likely to be 
needed again. 

While it is not possible because of 
space limitations to cite all of the 
means adopted to encourage the collec- 
titon of scrap, mention should be made 
of the extent to which advertising is 
being used for this purpose. Many iron 
and steel companies and foundries have 
devoted pages in their normal adver- 
tising campaigns to urge industrial 
companies to co-operate in speeding 
the flow of scrap. Some of these scrap- 
consuming companies have advertised 
in newspapers to urge the local public 
to bring in scrap. 

But the most ambitious use of ad- 
vertising for the scrap drive is found 
in the co-operative campaign financed 
by a large group of iron and steel and 
other industrial companies and ap- 
proved by the Conservation Division of 
the War Production Board. This cam- 
paign is directed by the American In- 
dustries Salvage Committee, which 
represents the companies financing the 
effort. Approximately $2,000,000 is be- 
ing spent in this campaign, which 
deals with many aspects of the scrap 
problem. 

The prodigious effort to get out 
more scrap has been matched by stren- 
uous measures to protect the iron and 
steel industry from difficulties arising 
from the loss of foreign sources of 
certain strategic materials. For in- 
stance, the domestic production of 


chromium ore shortly will be at an 
annual rate 40 times that of the 1939 
output. Domestic manganese ores soon 
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will be mined at a rate 20 times that 
of production in 1939. 

Drastic steps also have been taken 
to increase the domestic output of 
molybdenum, vanadium and tungsten 
ores. Some of these activities are being 
expanded to the point where the de- 
pendence of the American iron and 
steel industry upon foreign sources of 
supply for many years to come will be 
slighter than at any previous period 
in recent history. 


Conservation 


At the same time that industry and 
government were bending every effort 
to increase the supply of critical and 
strategic materials, equally strenuous 
measures were being taken to conserve 
the use of iron and steel and to make 
each unit of scarce material go farther. 

These measures of conservation— 
which embrace a host of expedients 
such as_ substitution, simplification, 
standardization, etc.— were affecting 
practically every division of the metal- 
working industry. Their influence upon 
metalworking operations was more 
drastic than any similar factors in the 
first World War. 

It is not possible here to enumerate 
all of the expedients employed, but two 
can be mentioned in order to illustrate 
the significant manner in which these 
emergency measures may influence 
metalworking operations for some time 
to come. 

First is the development of National 
Emergency steels, generally known as 
NE steels, in order to conserve nickel, 
chromium and other alloying elements. 
Fortunately leading metallurgists were 
alert to the need of creating substitute 
or alternative steels for the various 4l- 
loy steels which had come into common 
use in recent years. The rapidity with 
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The Analysis of Readers: 
= R P| Most Iron Age subscriptions are company subscriptions, which means that 
eaders The Iron Age is routed to half a dozen key executive readers by request. 
350 The average is 5.5 readers per copy, providing a large total reader audience 
at small cost to the advertiser. Again breadth of The Iron Age’s influence 
325 is reflected in the analysis of readers below: 
300 ccc eccs awe eéeescntessegqusee nes aun 20,140 
275 Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Comptrollers, General 
Managers, Owners. 
250 
SN I oo cece bcdWecects deetecbatennseecet éuees 23,570 
225 Engineers, Chief 
200 Engineers, Mechanical and Maintenance 
Engineers, Design and Research 
175 Engineers, Metallurgical 
Engineers, Tool 
150 Master Mechanics i 
125 ein care bed abe ie kis Bee ae we Slane weeds cee 28,810 
Works Managers 
-100 Superintendents 
Production Managers 
7s General Foremen 
50 Standards, Methods, Inspection 
ch be ined CORRES eS Oop need heh eee and 10,870 
25 I eae ee oe ae Pe ee 8,350 
° Gy SE NS bb co nnccccccveuseenhesb ceed one eheceewer 8,960 
I. 9 siead 5 16 oe ein wa iin ck eco wh ce ce ike eae ete ee a Oe 100,700 
is in- f ° 
Ss The key to Reason for Breadth of Coverage: 
Ad = 8 You cannot successfully advertise industrial products by contacting only the 
— vertising technicians. All products are specified and bought as the result of group 
= decisions in which the technicians are only one factor. 
s that : ; : , 
Effectiveness The other factors are various broad-function executives responsible for 
tein operation of the plants as a whole. These include works managers, super- 
- - intendents, general managers, production managers, engineers, master 
jut 0 mechanics, purchasing agents, top administrative executives and frequently 
ngsten sales managers. 
— The Iron Age has influence with and is read by the important technicians 
. : a of all kinds in metal-working plants, and in addition provides a coverage 
n an of those other executives the contacting of whom is so vital to the success 
il “e of an advertising campaign. 
pros That is why more different classes of products are advertised in The Iron 
- Age than in other metal-working publications of a more specialized nature. 
Iron Age advertisements range from files to machine tools; roller bearings 
to rolling mills; metals; welders; furnaces—in fact all industrial materials 
and equipments used for production or for maintenance of plants and ma- 
ry and chinery therein. 
effort 
al = The Proof Reader Acceptance: 
enuo 
nserve Of Aside from the high subscription price, high renewal rate, and absence of 
» make free copies—reader surveys made by manufacturers among their own cus- 
tomers indicate reader acceptance of publications. The question asked in 
arther. Acceptance such surveys is simple and to the point, such as, “Which magazines do you 
ation— read? Which one do you find most useful?” In 74 surveys that have come 
edients to The Iron Age’s attention, The Iron Age was in first place 59 times or 80%. 
ication, 
fecting 7 - 
soatall Advertiser Acceptance: 
‘e upon The Iron Age publishes more pages of advertising than any other magazine 
more in the U. S., including general media and trade publications. Here is the 
in the record for 1941: 
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which several series of alternate steels 
were developed and made available for 
use is a tribute to the resourcefulness 
of the metallurgical fraternity of the 
iron, steel and metalworking industry. 
The achievement was made possible 
by the co-operation of many associa- 
tions, companies and individuals. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
at the request of the War Production 
Board and in co-operation with the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and other government depart- 
ments, surveyed the alloy steel situa- 
tion in all of its aspects. From this 
study it was obvious that alternate 
steels must be developed promptly. The 
first of the new series were ready for 
announcement early in 1942. 


In spite of the short time available 
for development and trial, the NE 
steels were designed carefully with due 
consideration for the problem of both 
producers and fabricators. These steels 
have been described as being of bal- 
anced analyses, comprising various 
combinations of carbon, manganese and 
molybdenum with and without four to 
six-tenths of one per cent of chromium 
and nickel. They were proposed as 
possible alternates for three groups: 
1, standard carburizing grades of steel; 
2, semi-thorough hardening grades of 
the .30 per cent carbon class; 3, 
thorough hardening steels of .35 per 
cent carbon and higher. 


Since the first emergency steels were 
announced, supplementary series have 
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been developed. As of Sept. 15, 1942, 
either through NE steels or through 
standard steels in which the content of 
nickel and chromium was low, alloy 
steel users had available a fairly well 
rounded-out choice of the following 
steels: 

Carbon-manganese; manganese mo- 
lybdenum, nickel - chromium - molybde- 
num, silicon-manganese and_silicon- 
manganese-chromium, manganese-sili- 
con-chromium-nickel-molybdenum, man- 
ganese-silicon-chromium and _ carbon- 
chromium. 

To what extent these and other al- 
ternate alloy steels will come into gen- 
eral use during the emergency and in 
what degree they will be retained after 
the war remains to be seen. However, 
the principle upon which these steels 
were developed is sound, aside from the 
necessity of conserving alloying ele- 
ments. Metallurgists have amassed suf- 
ficient data to know definitely the exact 
effect of each alloying element. They 
also have learned that when certain al- 
loying elements are introduced into a 
steel in correct combinations, each al- 
loying element thus introduced inten- 
sifies the effect of the others, so that 
all elements do double duty. 

This principle underlies most of the 
NE steels, causing some authorities to 
predict that the more popular of the 
new series will be retained for use 
after the war. This conjecture has 
special market significance because the 
demand for alloy steels had been rising 
rapidly before the war. In any event, 
the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
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tries will have a wider choice of alloy 
steels for postwar demands than ever 
before. 


High Carbon Steel 


A second significant expedient in con- 
nection with the conservation of alloy- 
ing elements is a return to more exten- 
sive use of high-carbon steels. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have progressed 
so far in the substitution of high-car- 
bon steels for low-carbon alloy steels 
that they are practically independent 
of the latter. 

This swing-back to “simple” steels 
for certain purposes should not be con- 
strued as a trend away from alloy 
steels. At present few materials are 
chosen on the basis of merit alone. In 
most cases the manufacturer must take 
what he can get. Numerous materials, 
methods and expedients adopted by 
necessity during the emergency will 
survive after the war because they 
have proved eminently satisfactory. 
Others will be discarded. 

As for alloy steels in general, they 
have become such an established fea- 
ture in the mass manufacture of stand- 
ard peacetime products that it is « 
tain that after the war they will 
used more extensively than ever 
fore. However some wartime habits 
economy in the use of alloying 
ments probably will be carried over 
the postwar period. In short, mor 
loy steel will be used but the rat) 
chromium and nickel per unit ma) 
lower. 
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Cinewlation Gacts 


MACHINERY 





TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF MACHINERY 
21,042 copies 


I I ee i ae te ert a as ale ee iD 17,016 
on iid oe aie alain te Sind 2,923 


Field Staff, Advertisers, Advertising Agencies. . 1,103 
(6 months’ average, January-June, 1942) 


*MACHINERY’s Directed Distribution provides coverage, not 
otherwise obtained by paid circulation, of aan known to be the 
dominant influence in the purchase of machine tools, small tools, 
unit parts and materials for many of the largest plants in the 
country. Each copy is an effective unit of coverage. 











Since MACHINERY’s Directed distribution is left un- 
classified in the A.B.C. Statements, we recommend the 
use of the following figures which show MACHINERY ’s 
complete coverage—paid plus directed copies. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION* 


ES 6 oo a cid a eae AR REO AS 1,598 
kn ean eeawens Jes ... 3,736 
i se ee oe 956 
ee EE NE cc ceeseesiuveenwes 9,526 
East South Central..... a eg NE ee 304 
ee cece sececvawwaae 757 
West Bowth Conmtral......:°.......... cw 
eS oie kb wnis' kaw Rete 88 
Pacific States ....... f Sb .. 1,107 
oe ie ED. Cc sews eence aia etate rake 56 
SE cade ewes EN ES etme 
aoa iu Pane atetenete eat i hee as 635 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION* 


Companies, proprietors and managers 6203; manufactur- 
ing executives (works managers, superintendents, master 
mechanics, foremen and other manufacturing department 
heads) 7508; engineering executives (chief engineers, 
chief draftsmen, designing engineers and other engineer- 
ing executives) 2754; tool designers, machine designers, 
and draftsmen 1595; colleges, trade schools, libraries, 
engineering societies and engineering students 998; tool- 
a and machinists 785; miscellaneous 147; unclassi- 
ed 371. 


*Based on distribution (including paid circulation and di- 
rected distribution) of May 1942 issue—20,361 copies. 


TYPES OF PLANTS COVERED 


MACHINERY’s coverage is composed of metal-working 
Plants. Normally, these plants manufacture every type 
of metal product from pins to locomotives. A partial 
list of these products is reproduced here to indicate the 





wide manufacturing range of the field, and the tremen- 
dous amount of buying power such manufacturing repre- 
sents for the type of shop equipment advertised in 
MACHINERY—machine tools and accessories, perish- 
able tools, instruments, transmission drives, motors, lubri- 
cants, steel, alloys, brass, copper, plastics, control devices, 
anti-friction bearings, hoists, gears, abrasives, etc. 
These metal-working establishments are now operating 
on a war basis. Almost every plant has in some measure 
retooled for the greatest war production effort in the 
history of this country. In characteristic American style, 
the manufacturers have adapted themselves and are doing 
a remarkable job in meeting an ever increasing demand 
for bombers, tanks, shells, guns, naval fighting craft, and 
other war equipment. 


MACHINERY ’s coverage also includes important di- 
visions of the U. S. Government: War Department, Ord- 
nance Division, Manufacturing Arsenals, Navy Shipbuild- 
yards, W.P.B. 


Subdivisions of Field Covered by MACHINERY 
Some Typical Examples of Products, Normally 
Produced, Follow Main Headings 


1. Agricultural Machinery and Implements—Plows; harrows; mow- 
ers; planting and harvesting machinery. 


2. Automobiles, Airplanes, and All Motor-driven Vehicles—Buses, 
trucks, motorcycles, tractors. 

3. Automotive Parts and Accessories—Axles, brakes, carburetors, 
clutches, crankshafts, fans, fenders. 

4. Boilers, Condensers and Tanks—Includes all large metal contain- 
ers of heavy plate. 

5. Business Machines—Includes typewriters; adding and calculating 
machines; cash registers. 

6. Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Motors, generators, control- 


lers, circuit-breakers, switches. 

Engines and Other Prime Movers—Gas, oil and steam engines for 

automobiles, airplanes. 

8. Food and Chemical Machinery—Can-making, canning, mixing, bak- 
ing, bottle-making, packaging machines. 

9. Machine Parts and Unit echanisms—Including cut gears, all 
types of bearings, flexible couplings. 

10. Machine Tools—Turning, planing, drilling, boring, milling, broach- 
ing and grinding machines. 

11. Machinery, Metal-working—Other than Machine Tools—Presses, 
+ cw me and ee machines. 

12. achinery, Non-metal-working—Heavy Types—Excavating, dredg- 
ing and road-building machinery. 

13. Machinery, Non-metal-working—Light Types—Sewing and dish- 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, floor finishing machines. 

14. Maintenance and Repair Shops—Machine shops mainly or exclu- 
sively for repairs. 

15. Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manufacture—Ferrous 
and non-ferrous materials. 

16. Metal Products, Miscellaneous—Plumbing fixtures, wire goods, 
firearms, oil burners. 

17. Non-metallic Products, Miscellaneous—Tires, abrasives, belting, 
bricks, bakelite, tile. 

18. Portable and Small (Perishable) Tools—Small power-driven ham- 
mers and drills, hacksaws. 

19. Pumps, Compressors, Blowers, Fans—All apparatus for displace- 
ment of water, gases. 

20. Screw Machine and Other Bar-stock Products—Screws, bolts, 
nuts, pins, bushings. 

21. Stampings and other Sheet-stock Products—Washers, bottle caps, 
cans, clocks, heaters. 


“N 


A copy of MACHINERY ’s Special Circulation Analysis presenting the 
complete story of MACHINERY ’s coverage of the market will be sent 
on request. 


\ ACHINERY, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of HEATING and VENTILATING 
IND 'STRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1942 
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Distribution 

The effect of war upon distribution 
of iron and steel products has been 
violent. Prior to the war the pattern 
of consumption was well defined, with 


only slight variations from year-to- 
year. 
In the peacetime pattern, the auto- 


mobile industry usually was the lead- 
ing consumer. From 1930 to 1939 in- 
clusive, the proportion of total rolled 
steel consumed by the automobile in- 
dustry ranged from a low of 14.10 per 
cent to a high of 24.04 per cent. 

Second in rank was building and con- 
struction, with 10 to 18 per cent. Rail- 
roads which in the twenties were the 
largest consumer, ranked third or 
fourth during most of the thirties with 
consumption amounting to from 6 to 
15 per cent. 

Another important consuming classi- 
fication is containers for food prod- 
ucts, petroleum, etc. This industry has 
ranked as high as third in some years, 
taking from 5 to 12 per cent. 

These four groups have been the 
leading industrial consumers. However, 
a substantial portion of the steel out- 
put goes through the hands of jobbers, 
dealers or distributors. Since 1930, 12 
or more per cent of the total has been 
distributed through these channels. 
The greatest percentage distributed by 
jobbers and dealers was in 1938 when 
17.13 per cent went through their 
hands. 

Throughout the thirties, 
only a_ relatively small percentage, 
ranging from 4 to 7 per cent of the 
total steel produced, was delivered to 
the export trade. The advent of war 
has changed this picture drastically. 

While it is too early for statistics to 
reflect the full effect of war the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute’s figures 
for 1940 and 1941 show the trends. 
Whereas the building and construction 
industry took only 4,967,984 tons of 
steel in 1940, it accounted for 8,127,- 
889 in 1941. This increase is accounted 
for by the building of new and expan- 
sion of old plants to increase war pro- 


most of 


duction. The percentage of steel used 
by the shipbuilding industry is up 
sharply. 

However, it is impossible to give a 


clear picture of the distribution of steel 
because the specific tonnages going di- 
rectly into certain war items cannot be 
published for military reasons. Figures 
on exports of steel since 1940 have also 
been withheld. However, the 1940 fig- 
ures show that 17.7 per cent of the 
steel produced that year was for ex- 
port. When this is compared with the 
5 or 6 per cent which went into export 
each year during the thirties, it can be 
readily appreciated how much the war 
already has stimulated the flow of steel 
to foreign shores. 

While a comparison of the distribu- 
tion figures for 1941 and 1940 indicates 
certain shifts in the flow of steel, it 
does not reveal the extent of the dislo- 
cation which has occurred since the end 
of 1941. Specific information as to the 
exact destination of steel going into 
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Steel converting and processing industries..... 
dealers and distributors...... 


1 

2. Jobbers, 

3. Construction industry 
4 Shipbuilding industry 


5. Pressing, forming and stamping Ray. . 


6. Container industry 
7. Agriculture 
8. Machinery and tools . 
9. Automotive and aircraft industry.... 
0. Railroad industry 

11 Oil, gas and mining............. 

12. Miscellaneous and export 


Distribution of Steel Products by Consuming Industries 


Thousands of 





Net Tons Per cent 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
.- 4,798 2,929 7.7 6.4 
eke . 9,199 6,687 14.8 14.6 
penne 8,128 4,970 13.0 10.8 
aime 2,733 940 4.4 2.1 
6,322 2,160 10.1 4.7 
4,489 2,985 7.2 6.5 
1,154 920 1.9 2.0 
2,871 1,885 4.6 4.0 
.. 6,392 7,233 10.2 15.8 
ore . 5,681 3,777 9.1 8.3 
: eee 1,132 3.2 2.5 
8,731 10,234 13.8 22.3 
> 484 45,850 100.0 100.0 


anita an Iron and Steel Institut: 





war goods will not be available until 
after the end of the war. However, oc- 
casional official statements give clews. 

For instance, shortly after Labor 
Day, 1942, an official of the War Pro- 
duction Board announced that more 
than 75 per cent of the nation’s fin- 
ished steel output of about 5,300,000 
tons per month is going into direct war 
use and that the remaining 25 per cent 
is going into essential industries, such 
as railroads and machinery manufac- 
ture. 

This official estimated that indicated 
steel ingot production for 1942 of about 
86,000,000 tons will provide about 62,- 
000,000 tons of finished steel. The dis- 
tribution of these 62,000,000 tons, 
when released to the public, undoubted- 
ly will show almost unbelievable shifts 
from the official distribution published 
for 1941. 

This WPB official, asked, “Where 
does the 5,300,000 tons of steel a month 
” said: 

“It goes into tanks; it requires 
about 38 tons to make a medium tank. 

“It goes into ships. Our present 
goals are 8,000,000 tons of dead-weight 
this year and 16,000,000 tons in 1943. 
Each cargo ship of the Liberty type 
now being made in quantity calls for 
4,500 tons of rough steel. 

“It goes into planes. Big four-engine 
bombers take 15 tons of steel each. 
Fighter planes take 3% tons each. 

“It goes into guns. Some anti-air- 
craft guns use 14 tons of steel each. 
Thousands of rifles, machine guns, 
anti-tank guns, and howitzers use steel, 
all the way up to giant 16-inch guns 
which take 576 tons of steel each.” 

In addition, thousands of tons are 
going into naval ships, land transport, 
ammunition and bombs, miscellaneous 
fighting equipment for the armed 
forces, barracks, airplane hangars, in- 
dustrial plants to produce munitions 
and for lend-lease. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that 
the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
try, now working at unprecedented 
rates of capacity, represents a larger 
market than ever before. According to 
a widely circulated story, the pur- 
chasing agent of a large company some 
years ago made the statement that no 
one could think of any article of com- 
mon use which his company did not 
purchase. If this story is true the in- 
tensified activity in the iron and steel 
and metalworking industry today 
means that all of the companies in 


go? 


these industries are purchasing more 
than ever before. This does not mean 
that the market is simply larger. 
Rather it means that various govern- 
ment restrictions and numerous self-im- 
posed expedients have introduced many 
new factors into the mechanics of buy- 
ing. In short, the old law of supply 
and demand is on the shelf and in most 
cases buying has become a problem of 
taking what one can get rather than 
selecting what one wants. 


Metallurgical Engineering 


Within the general confines of the 
broad metal-producing and metal-using 
market are many other markets, some 
vertical, some horizontal, some intense, 
some broad. There is, for example, the 
immense machine tool field, usually 
called the “metal-working market,” 
which is largely a market for the very 
machine tools it manufactures; the 
“foundry market,” which buys supplies 
for plants making castings of all types; 
the “iron and steel market,” which is 
concerned with the production of pig 
iron and steel; and a host of “process” 
markets—the welding market, the heat 
treating market, the metal-finishing 
market, etc. Each of these markets 
embraces all types of functional factors 
that have any significant purchasing 
power within the full scope of opera- 
tions of the plants involved. 

In the last 10 years, however, in keep- 
ing with the accession to industrial 
power of the engineer in general and 
with a flood of astonishingly useful 
technical information on metals as such, 
a new market, called the metallurgical 
engineering market, has developed 
around the function of exerting special 
engineering control over the produc- 
tion, fabrication, treatment and appli- 
cation of metals, alloys and metal-forms 
to provide the highest quality products 
at the lowest cost. 


The major types of products bought 
by the metallurgical engineering fac- 
tors in the general market are listed 
below: 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT AND 


MATERIALS 


Ore, Pig Iron, Scrap, Non-Ferrous Incot 
Metal, Semi-Finished Metals 

Alloying and Refining Agents 

Melting Furnaces, Fuels and Auxiliaries 

Refractories and Insulation 

Ingot Molds and Allied Equipment : 

Molding and Casting Apparatus and \‘a- 
terials : 

Rolling Mills, Rolls, Auxiliary Parts, ©- 
bricants é 

Reheating Furnaces and Soaking Pits 
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forging Presses, Dies, Hammers and 
Auxiliary Parts 

Metal Forming and Drawing Machinery, 
Lubricants, Dies and Parts 

Cutting Tools, Tool Materials, Lubricants 
and General Machining Equipment 

Powder Metallurgy Equipment 

Die Casting Materials and Apparatus 

Heating and Heat-Treating Furnaces, 
Parts, Baths, Atmospheres, Oils and 
Auxiliary Equipment ; 

Brazing and Soldering Materials and Ap- 
paratus x 

Metal Cleaning and Polishing Equipment, 
Agents and Auxiliaries 

Surface Finishing or Coating Apparatus, 
Materials, etc. 

General Inspection Apparatus 

Metai Testing Equipment 

Process Control Instruments and Devices 

Metals, Alloys and Metal-Forms Used in 
Products Manufactured 

Plain Carbon Steel in All Wrought Forms 

Alloy and Stainless Steels in All Wrought 
Forms 

Steel Castings—Gray, Malleable, Alloy, 
White, etc. . 

Special Alloy Castings 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys—Wrought 
Forms and Castings 

Welded Fabrication 

Forgings 

Die Castings and Permanent-Mold Cast- 
ings 

Stampings 

Powder Compacts 

Metal Parts and Products of Special In- 
dustrial Interest Because of the Metals 
Used 

Surface Finishes and Treatments 
The number of men who function as 

metallurgical engineers, whatever their 

titles, has increased over 200 per cent 

since 1930, according to Metals and 

Alloys. Their buying power as individ- 

uals has also increased since the pro- 

portion of operating executives among 

them is five times the figure in 1930. 
The same authority characterized the 

present world struggle as one of metals 

and engineers, in which engineering 

control of production and processing of 

metals, and design and fabrication of 

metal products for industry and ord- 

nance are the key to success. Evidence 

of this is provided by the tremendous 

expansion of aluminum, zinc and mag- 

nesium plants, extension of steel-pro- 

ducing capacity, and the mushroom 

growth of such metal-working indus- 

tries as aircraft, automotive and ma- 


chine tool. 


Foundries 

Actual participation by the United 
States in World War II has accentu- 
ated the pattern of foundry production 
developed during the period of defense. 
The majority of foundries have experi- 
enced increasing pressure for the de- 
livery of castings; the minority has 
had difficulty in staying in business. 

Companies making castings to be 
used for machines of war, for equip- 
ment employed by industries doing war 
work, or for the manufacture of trans- 
portation facilities, have enjoyed a 
steadily growing demand for their prod- 
uct On the other hand, foundries 
making castings for use in the manu- 
facture of civilian goods have been 
forced to curtail operations to con- 
sery* critical materials. 

In general, requirements for cast 
Stec.. heavy gray iron, and aluminum 


anc magnesium castings for aircraft 
cor le to exceed available production 
Capecity, in spite of a sizeable building 


Pro) ram which has been under way 
Since early in 1941. 

T production of steel castings, 
which averaged 40,000 tons per month 


in the early part of 1939, was ranging 
between 130,000 and _ 150,000 tons 
monthly in the first three-quarters of 
1942, as new plants and additions were 
brought into operation. Further ex- 
pansion is under way and that sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1942 
will have a monthly capacity in ex- 
cess of the average monthly output 
of all steel foundries in 1940. A small 
part of the increase in facilities has 
resulted from the conversion of a few 
malleable and gray iron plants to the 
production of steel castings. 

Although the capacity to produce 
heavy gray iron castings has been in- 
creased considerably, and every effort 
has been made to make maximum use 
of all facilities making such castings, 
difficulty in placing orders has been 
an acute problem. 

The squeeze resulting from priority 
restrictions on the delivery of castings 
has been confined almost entirely to 
light gray iron shops and to captive 
foundries supplying castings used in 
consumer goods, many items of which 
have been banned by government di- 
rectives. Among the castings shops 
hit hardest are those producing ma- 
terials for the building trades, such 
as sanitary ware, furnaces, radiators, 
stoves, sashweights, etc. 


In the aluminum and magnesium 
field the demand exceeds the supply, 
in spite of an unprecedented plant 
construction program. In addition to 
further expansion, efforts were being 
made late in 1942 to convert some of 
the specialty gray iron shops to the 
pouring of needed aluminum or mag- 
nesium castings. 

An index of the total effect of the 
war demand upon foundry facilities is 
found in the record of foundry equip- 
ment orders compiled by the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. 
With the 1937-1939 average being 100, 
orders climbed from 175 in 1940, to 
325 in 1941, and to 790 for the first 
seven months of 1942. 


From this resume, it is apparent 
that marked changes in the alignment 
and status of the four major classifi- 
cations of castings plants may be ex- 
pected by the time the war ends. Based 
upon war experience to date, one can 
count upon a general process of conver- 
sion or adaptation in all but the 
heaviest gray iron shops, which are ex- 
tremely busy; a vigorous growth in the 
steel foundry industry; a moderate 
expansion in malleable shops; and a 
tremendous growth in aluminum and 
magnesium casting plants. 

The trends in these directions are not 
yet strongly indicated in the statistics 
of the industry. The latest census 
of foundry establishments, taken in 
1941, when compared with its predeces- 
sor, taken in 1939, shows a moderate 
reduction in the number of gray iron 
foundries, practically no change in the 
number of steel foundries and modest 
increases in the number of malleable 
and nonferrous foundries. 

The latest census shows 4,812 foun- 
dries in the United States and 447 in 
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Canada in 1941, compared with 4,776 
and 457, respectively, in 1939. 

The 5,259 foundry establishments in 
the United States and Canada operate 
3,240 machine shops, 3,235 pattern 
shops and 1,108 laboratories. They 
operate 18,525 melting units, which 
are estimated to have an annual melt- 
ing capacity of 27,260,800 tons, as fol- 
lows: Gray iron 17,988,200 tons, steel 
3,715,200 tons, nonferrous 2,896,000 
tons and malleable 2,670,400 tons. 

Of the annual melting capacity of 
27,269,800 tons, 17,811,740 tons goes to 
the customer in the form of castings. 
This capacity for castings is as fol- 
lows: Gray iron 12,591,740 tons; non- 
ferrous 2,027,200 tons; steel 1,857,600 
tons; malleable, 1,335,200 tons. The 
dollar value of this output is $1,133,- 
256,600 for gray iron castings, $1,013,- 
600,000 for nonferrous castings, $378,- 
950,400 for steel castings and $200,- 
280,000 for malleable castings—a total 
of $2,726,087,000 annually. 

The foundry market is more attrac- 
tive than at any time in its history, 
subject to the restrictions of priorities 


and other government regubations.. -Eos- . « 


tensive modernization programs, vast 
expansion by the durable goods indus- 
tries, increasing use of castings by air- 
plane manufacturers and many new 
applications point to still greater ex- 
penditures by foundries for equipment, 
materials and supplies. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, tools and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 

Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 


and industrial machinery not etherwise®~ 


classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The 1939 census, the last which may 
be available until after the end of the 
war, showed that the machinery in- 
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Total Foundries 1941 
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Total Nonferrous 
Foundries 1941 
Total Nonferrous 
Foundries 1939 
Machine Shop 1941 
Pattern Shop 1941 
Laboratories 1941 


3235 
—Penton’s Foundry List 





dustry consisted of 11,520 establish- 
ments with products valued at $4,981,- 
392,000. 

In an industry which serves such a 
diversity of interests, the effect of war 
upon individual companies has been far 
from uniform. A large portion of the 
industry is engaged in manufacturing 
munitions, having abandoned or sharp- 
ly curtailed production of normal prod- 
ucts. Others have greatly expanded 
their plants and are turning out their 
machines or equipment in greater 
volume than ever before, inasmuch as 
these products are necessary for the 
production of war goods. 

Typical of machinery manufacturers 
who have gone heavily into munitions 
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work are those who in peacetime made 
mechanical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, laundry equip- 
ment, typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines. The plants and facilities of 
many of these manufacturers lend 
themselves readily to numerous intri- 
cate items needed for war. Perhaps 
the major burden of plant conversion 
to war goods has fallen upon machin- 
ery manufacturers of this type. 

On the other hand, the production of 
many classifications of machinery has 
been stepped-up to unprecedented 
levels, not only to meet the domestic 
requirements of America’s war effort 
but also to provide urgently needed in- 
dustrial machinery, equipment and sup- 


plies for many of the United Nations 
under lend-lease authorizations. 

No accurate picture of machinery 
exports under lend-lease can be pre- 
sented owing to censorship restrictions. 
However, the upward trend was notice- 
able long before this nation ent red 
the war. According to the Department 
of Commerce, exports of industrial ma- 
chinery in 1940 were valued at $4", 
800,000 as compared with $290,000,000 
in 1939. This gain of 55 per cen’ 
one year was but a forerunner of the 
increasing shipments of machinery “© 
foreign shores under lend-lease in 41 
and 1942. 

By the middle of 1942 another f: 
had developed to spur the consum 
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ODUCTS for REMANUFACTURE 


Y SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
2— PREFERRED BY BUYERS 


NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 
fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 
Sweet’s, rather than in individually- 
wnd form because any of the hundreds 
catalogs in Sweet’s can be located in- 
tly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
eet’s can’t be filed in the wrong place. 
talogs in Sweet’s, being automatically 
to-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
mation and consequent delay and an- 
vance. Catalogs in Sweet’s save time, 
wuble and money for all concerned. 


ISTRIBUTION of 
WEET’S CATALOG FILE 
PRODUCT DESIGNERS 


WEET’S CATALOG FILE for PROD- 


) UCT DESIGNERS, the first (1943) 
ve of which is being compiled as this 


ve of the Market Data Book goes to 
ress, will be distributed to and used in 
e product development and design de- 
iments of important manufacturing es- 
blishments in the mechanical industries— 
in independent product design organ- 
ations, 


The term 
vad sense, 


“design” is used here in its 
to include the research, ex- 
rimentation, invention, engineering, or 
her activity which results in the estab- 
iment of a prototype or original model 
t reproduction and sale. 


Individuals who are to receive this new 
eet’s file are being selected primarily 
consideration of function and importance 
ther than of title. Qualification of offices 
ll be determined on the basis of activity 
d average annual plant expenditures for 
terials, finishes and component parts 
bught from outside sources for inc orpora- 
min the « ompany’s products. 


For the 1943 file, distribution will be 
000, 
FILE 

have SPECIAL FORMAT 
M EET’S , poses to make this the most 
comprehe sive and useful collection of 
oduct desi information ever assembled 
i unit. eeause of the engineering 
, technica iaracter of the data, special 
ention wil given to contents and for- 


t indi ; 
of indivi jual manufacturers catalogs. 
Advertise, 
Ms alread 


tet’s Catal 


ts, for which excellent me- 
xist, will have no place in 
File for Product Designers. 





It will contain only catalogs of essential 
product information, in sizes consisting of 
multiples of four pages. Charges will in- 
clude two printing impressions—black and 
one extra color—throughout. 


Study of printed information distributed 
individually in this field frequently dis- 
closes an apparent lack of appreciation of 
the needs of its recipients. “Sales angles” 
are often given undue prominence, at the 
cost of minimizing factual details on which 
judgment and selection are based. It will 
be Sweet’s aim to determine with each client 
the optimum information needed and then 
to present it in coherent and understand- 
able form 


WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


EOPLE use Sweet’s Catalog File to study 

and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of 
them best meet their specific requirements, 
to select those which appear to be worth 
further inquiry or, as it happens in many 
cases, to decide which shall be specified or 


ordered. 


The catalog you file in Sweet’s is placed 
in this constantly used information source 
of this critical 


Make sure, therefore, that it contains essen- 


in anticipation moment. 


tial and adequate information on your 
products, remembering that this may be 


your best opportunity to get action which 
will lead to an order. 


Expert advice on effective organization 
and design of essential product information 
in catalog form may be had through mem- 
bers of Sweet’s consulting staff whose ser- 
vices are available to clients without extra 


charge, 


WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET?S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
ae File for Product Designers will be 
ssued in the Spring. The gigantic produc- 
saa job necessitates the settlement of plans 
and the receipt of orders well in advance 
of the distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


b dager INQUIRIES and instructions may 
be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Nineteen district managers and 
their assistants stand ready to explain de- 
tails of the service in terms of your particu- 
lar requirements and to assist you in every 
way possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsylvania 6-1500 


BOSTON-—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...C!eveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Bidg.....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 





DETROIT—2457 Woodward Ave....Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St..Michigan 8918 


PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—Professional Bidg..Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—721 Olive St.......... Chestnut 7390 
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of industrial machinery abroad. The 
inroads of the enemy—particularly in 
the Pacific—had shut off certain criti- 
cal materials and the United States 
was forced to turn to other sources— 
some of them in South and Central 
America and in more distant lands 
still accessible to shipping. Machinery 
to expedite mining or other operations 
at these new points of supply is being 
furnished by the machinery industries 
of the United States. 

The pressure for certain machinery 
and equipment is so heavy that a plan 
of concentrating the production of some 
items in designated plants has been 


tried with considerable success. For 
instance, if machinery manufacturer 
A had been making several similar 


products, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, in 
peacetime, and companies B and C had 
been turning out competing products, 
under the pressure of tremendous de- 
mand the government has asked com- 
pany A to concentrate on product No. 
1, company B to make only product 
No. 2 and company C to confine its 
efforts to product No. 3. This expedi- 
ent has been employed also in the ma- 
chine tool industry to a limited extent. 


Another feature of the war produc- 
tion problem which has affected opera- 
tions in the machinery industry sig- 
nificantly is the practice of subcon- 
tracting. Few companies have facilities 
to do all of the work on a tank, gun or 
aircraft engine contract in their own 
plants. This factor, plus the need of 
spreading work as widely as possible in 
order to handle more volume and to 
save time, has led gradually to an ex- 
tensive farming out of work by pri- 
mary contractors. 


It is not unusual for a primary con- 
tractor to sublet work to 50 or more 
subcontractors. In this way, relations 
have been and are being formed which 
may lead to important new alignments 
after the war ends. The interchange 
of techniques, processes, short cuts, 
etc., between companies has been freer 
and in greater volume than at any 
previous time in the history of Ameri- 
can industry. This exchange of ideas 
is bound to affect the machinery indus- 
tries in the postwar period. 


War has imposed upon machinery 
manufacturers not only the burden of 
expanding the productive facilities of 
key industries such as iron and steel, 
foundries, forge shops, metal stamping, 
etc., but also of completely revamping 
some industries and virtually building 
new ones from the ground up. 

The expansion in the steel industry, 
for instance, has placed a tremendous 
burden upon the heavy machinery 
manufacturer for skip hoists, electrical 
equipment, air compressors, cranes, 
special-duty cars, coke oven pushers, 
rolling mills, runout tables, blowing 
engines, charging machines, ingot strip- 


pers, industrial locomotives, conveyors, 
hoists, power transmission equipment, 
etc. 


Expansion in the chemical industries, 
and in forge shops, shipyards, plate 
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Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 


(000) 
Agricultural machinery ............ $167,895 
er Pr cvcscneeocesteadce 16,612 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating 
tn tonne ddnankosetacsiubeseeduats 28,606 
Bottlers’ machinery ‘(e xcept for 
TD. «eretssecnbenneedeecee eee 10,818 
Cars and truc ks, industrial......... 17,320 
Cash registers, taxicab meters, etc. 36,079 
oe eae 


machinery......... 
(brick)... 


ah. making 
Clay working machinery 
Construction machinery 
Conveying and elevating machinery 


2'004 
140,138 


Belt type sakeeabduetsadestewaas 6,724 
ee Pe catnphdanaserenséeoas 2,775 
DET wattd~eceunh thc pseaben eens ed 1,666 
Cotton ginning machinery......... 5,084 
Dairy and ice cream machinery.... 37,025 
Dredging machinery 2,715 
Electrical e ape nt for ‘industrial 
use . ibeuéodeeacaeeeead 624,941 
Wiring dev OE Be ROBES tig MR IIE TP 94,305 
Carbon products ... tasenenees Se 
Electrical mez usuring instruments 41,797 
Generating, distribution and in- 
dustrial apparatus ............. 470,462 
Automotive electrical equipment. 109,762 


Communication equipment 467,197 


Elevators, escolators and conveyors 64,128 
Excavating machinery ............. 35,109 
Flour and grain mill machinery... 5,606 
Food products machinery 90,841 
Glass making machinery 4,300 
Hat making machinery _ : 654 
Incandescent lamp making machin- 

ery ae ‘ - ‘o bke Gheeie 2,623 
Industri: ul ‘machinery, not elswhere 

classified 140,628 
Foundry machines ; ewe 9,156 
Laundry (commercté ul), dry clean- 

ing and pressing machinery 20,850 
Leather working machinery 1,243 


(000 

Machine shop products, not else- 
CE sv ttidedcereseieenee $360,3 
Machine shop repairs seenneaen 38,16 
CE «on ccd és paeesnvaten ewe 177,59 

Metal working mac hine ry (ex. 
M. et O86hs2 beeen se neceseaseniows 117,06 
Measuring instruments, mechanical 39,68 
rrr en 38,64 


Office and store machines (N. E 
ee ee 6 vc cnesbteeades.es 2,93 


Oil field machinery 88.9 
Oil refinery equipment ....... 16, 3¢ 
Packaging machines ......... 6,65 
Packing house machinery ........ 5,78 


Paint making machinery 1, 
Paper container machines.......... 6, 


Paper mill and paper products ma- 
DT batctedvnnded venue t ia a - 32,42 
Pipe fittings and valves............ 42,1) 
Power transmission machinery..... 170,291 
Presses (non-metal working) ..... 5,589 
Printing trades machinery eee. 65,582 
Pumping equipment and air com- 
DRS cece ccccdeseccsocnctsacese 134,941 
Pumps, measuring and dispensing. 44,28¢ 
Rubber working machinery......... 13,684 
Scales and balances ee 
Sewing machines, dome sstic and in- 
EE i itd a aes iran odane 60a oooh 27,838 
Shoe machinery ee rer wseeee 10,590 
Special industry machinery, not 
elsewhere classified “fs 55,785 
Steam engines, turbines and water 
GAA 25,240 


Stokers, domestic “and industrial 
Stone working machinery 
Sugar mill machinery 
Textile machinery 
Tobacco manufacturers’ 
Woodworking machinery 


Census of 


machinery 
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and structural fabricating plants, air- 
craft manufacturing and parts plants, 
etc., has imposed an equally heavy 
burden on the manufacturers of some- 
what lighter equipment. 

In the petroleum industry, demand 
for machinery comes not only from the 
need for expansion in refining capacity 
but also for the changes necessary to 
make available a higher proportion of 
high-octane gasoline. 

Beyond all of these requirements is 
a new burden—the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. This new undertak- 
ing again illustrates that development 
of new industrial processes or new in- 
dustries depends upon the availability 
of special machinery and equipment. 

Back of this ability of American ma- 
chinery industries to meet the extraor- 
dinary requirements of war lies a 
small, compact but highly important 
industry—the machine tool building 
industry. Its performance is one of 
the most spectacular of America’s war 
effort. If in 1937 you had told the 
most optimistic machine tool builder in 
the country that his industry would 
turn out more than a billion dollars 
worth of machine tools in a single year, 
he would have shown you figures to 
prove that a production of that magni- 
tude was fantastic. 

But the “impossible” is being done. 
By the end of 1942 the dollar value of 
machine tools produced in 1942 will 
exceed a billion dollars by three or four 
hundred millions. 

In 1932, the darkest year of the de- 
pression for machine tool builders, the 
output of the industry was valued at 
$32,000,000. In 1937, the best post- 
depression pre-war year, the annual 
output was $195,000,000. 


In 1938 the 
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total slipped back to $145,000,000. Pro- 
duction mounted to $450,000,000 in 
1940, $775,300,000 in 1941 and will ex- 
ceed a cool billion in 1942. This is a 
gain of 796 per cent in four years. 

American Machinist conducted a sur- 
vey showing that at the beginning of 
1940 there were about 930,000 machine 
tools in the country. But from Janu- 
ary, 1940, through December, 1941, 
machine tool builders turned out about 
300,000 new machine tools. 


Even this does not tell the whole 
story. The National Machine Tool 
Builders Association estimates that the 
average new machine produced in 1940- 
1941 was more than three times as 
productive as the average machine tool 
in use in January, 1940. 

If that is true, the productive capa- 
city of the 300,000 machine tools turned 
out in 1940-41 practically equals that 
of all the machine tools in use in this 
country on January 1, 1940. When 
one adds the productive effort of the 
more than a billion dollars worth of 
machine tools turned out in 1942, one 
realizes that we have more than 
doubled the total effectiveness of our 


national machining facilities in less 
than three years—probably in two 
years. 

of 


American industry will come ou! 
the war with the most efficient machine 
equipment it has ever had at its dis- 
posal. Even so, the old spector of 
obsolescence still will be present and 
advances in design during the war will 
outmode a considerable portion of old 


machines. Also the world market ‘or 
machine tools, now as uncertain as the 
terms of peace, will be an impor‘ant 


factor in the outlook for the pos'wat 
period. 
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YOU GET MOST COMPLETE COVERAGE 
OF THE METAL-WORKING FIELD 


with 





MODERN MACHINE SHOP 





COVERAGE 
“Pocket-size’” MODERN MACHINE SHOP, published 


monthly, provides the most complete coverage of the 
buying power in the metal-working field. It reaches 
the General Managers, Works Managers, Superin- 
tendents, Master Mechanics, Production Engineers, 
Chief Engineers, Tool Engineers, Machine Shop and 
Department Foremen, etc., of factories and shops 
using metal-working equipment for production, tool- 
ing and maintenance. These are the men responsible 
for specifying and buying your products. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP'S method of carefully se- 
lecting its readers is the surest way to reach the 
greatest number of potential buyers. It is the best 
way to keep pace with new and changing personnel 
in all plants. 


READERSHIP 


Interest in the editorial and advertising pages is 
proved by the many letters sent in by readers and 
advertisers. MODERN MACHINE SHOP'S “pocket- 
size” and its brief, practical articles invite reading 
by busy plant-operating executives. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


A break-down of editorial matter for the first nine 
months of 1942 (shown in the table below) indicates 
that MODERN MACHINE SHOP is written strictly for 
shop-operating executives. Editorial material is com- 
piled by our own competent staff, supplemented by 
manuscripts of well-known authorities. 


Pages Pages 
I i a 143 Power Transmission 6 
Management 40 Editorials g 
Education and Training 40 Tools for National Defense 42 
Materials 7 Ideas from Readers 52 
Me argy 21 New Shop Equipment — 
Design of Machines and Tools 6 Miscellaneous +0050 
W « ng 20 
CIRCULATION 


The Controlled Circulation Audit’s report of Septem- 
ber 24, 1942, averages the last six months’ circulation 
of MODERN MACHINE SHOP as 35,575 per issue and 
lists its September distribution as 35,999. Approxi- 


For additional facts write: 


mately two-thirds is “personal copy” distribution to 
known buying factors in large plants. The remaining 
one-third represents plants of small and moderate 
size which do not require individual copy direction 
to reach the men responsible for buying. 


ADVERTISING 
Proof of MODERN MACHINE SHOP'S result-producing 


ability is shown in the steady increase of advertising 
volume during the last ten years. In 1941, it ranked 
second in pages of advertising per issue among all 
magazines, trade or general. 





1933 34 35 aT) cri 18 1” 40 4 42 


Average number of advertising pages per issue. 


RATES Per Page Per ¥2 Page Per “4 Page Per “se Page 
12 Times $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 $16.25 
6 Times 110.00 60.00 32.50 17.50 

3 Times 120.00 65.00 35.00 19.00 

1 Time 130.00 70.00 38.00 22.50 


Bleed pages, $15.00 additional. Color (standard red) $35.00 per page 
additional. Other colors, $50.00 additional. Rate holders not accepted 


PLATE AND SPACE SIZES 


Bleed Plate 55%" wide x 7%" deep 
(Trim size, 5¥e'’ to 5¥2"" wide x 75°’ deep) 

Full Page : 4/2" wide x 62" deep 
Y2 Page hci iedkid tance 42" wide x 37"" deep 
or 21%" wide x 6¥%2" deep 

Yq Page ja cou mmentee eee 42" wide x 1'/2"" deep 
or 2%" wide x 3;%" deep 

Ann Sa GAbSes Gane ekaeened ...2i%8" wide x 14/2" deep 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 MAIN STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Publishers of 


Modern Machine Shop 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
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The Master Weapon 

Machinery analyzed the situation in 
these words: 

As accustomed as we have become to 
production achievements and mechan- 
ical “miracles” in the metal-working 
industry, or in the broader sense, the 
mechanical industries — the machinery 
building industry, the transportation 
equipment manufacturing industry, and 
the miscellaneous metal products man- 
ufacturing industry— it is breathtaking 
to observe what these industries can 
really do when the demand is urgent. 
In the space of a relatively few months 


the widely diversified mechanical in- 
dustry groups ranging from the pro- 
duction of machine tools to metal toys 
and safety pins to locomotives, have, 
through a united purpose accomplished 
their greatest achievement—the merg- 
ing of practically every metal-working 
plant in the country to comprise a vast 
manufacturing arsenal, the greatest 
the world has ever known. 


Agricultural equipment manufactur- 
ers have revamped their plants to turn 
out tanks, gas stove manufacturers to 
make aircraft sub-assemblies, a carpet 
mill is making gun barrels, a motion 








picture machine plant is building pre- 
cision tools for aircraft manufacture, 
a linoleum plant is turning out shells, 
incendiary bombs and aircraft parts. 


It is characteristic of the American 
manufacturer to so adapt himself to 
the times. Ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
and initiative are the key to his ability 
to get things done. Another manufac- 
turer who normally turns out ladies’ 
handbag frames is now making a 
charger for a rapid fire gun. Not only 
did he have the initiative to convert his 
plant from one type of manufacture to 
the other, but he redesigned the charger 





















































METAL-WORKING PRODUCTION 


as shown by payroll Indices for Transportation Equipment and Machin- 
ery Manufacture—two major divisions of the Metal-Working Industry. 


(U.S. Dept. Labor Statistics) 
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Yow. .-the paint shops and finishing departments 
of industry do 


Onduance and Munitions 
PAINTING 


read... naturally, there 
will be found copies of 








JPT 3S THE coe publication that has 


an exclusive a to paint shop 
and finishing denectaines foremen, 


finishing 
and war—aircraft, boats, tanks, trucks, 
shells, U. S. service furniture and 
Cetecid enbiionsat and omar Haan 
too numerous for classification here. With most advertisers of paints and 
This Magazine’s distribution in war equipment, it is the publica- 
industries is representative of huge : : ow 
pee en ere eo tion used—conclusive evidence 
concealment and identification coat- 
ings; metal cleaning and surface prep- of ts capacity for doing « 
aration compounds; rubbing and pol- bang-up publicity job. 
ishing pastes and liquids; sandpaper 
and masking tapes; metal-cleaning ap- 
paratus, de dryingandbaking OOnéte wal 
ovens compartments; manually 
and automatically operated spraying 
equipment; roller coating, dipping, 
contin and whirling machines; and 
miscellaneous supplies related to 
duction painting and finishing 









YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Nationally-known concerns use 
space in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING be- 
cause it affords the most direct and 
effective avenue of approach to con- 
cerns engaged in ordnance and muni- 
tions man of items upon which 
protective and identification coatings 
are applied. 
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Total Number of Machines in All Divisions of the Metal-Working Industry 














































































































P i Machine | Per Cent P . Machine | Per Cent 
roduction Totals |. Over roduction Totals Over 
: Ten Years s Ten Years 
Equipment Old Equipment Old 
Toral Unite Toca! Unies 
Now ta Now ta 
Pace Place 
~p—! 13.762 6 Milling Machines 
Apron and Press Brakes , bi 3,u7 7” 
Bending. pusigheesing and Forming Rolls XK 4 | mn eng | a oo 1.539 57 
P 4 . 
ly ae 467 33 Other 5,080 7 
> Thread achines 7,07 72 
Machines Pipe Cutting and jing M. 
Heonzontal Boring, Driihng and Miilng By bg 
Verneal Bormng Mills ’ 13,277 "1 
Precamon, Horzontal and Verucal 2.408 ” geanenes. 1.671 as 
2571 “ Spores . 
her “= n Place and Angie ee 3 
Broac Polishing and Buffing Machines 
~ —) es 2.881 72 Abrasive wheel 31,509 ty) 
Veruical te a Abrasive belt or disk 7,47 ” 
Automanc 3,1“ «7 
Curtting-of Machines 
Bandsa« 11,716 ss Presses (not forging presses) 
Rotary hor of cold saw 5.79 7 Arbor eee 31, 500 7 
Hacksaw 19.645 ” Crank type 114,295 77 
Abranve disk ratrs r) Toggle type 5,229 Ld 
her 3.01 re Hydrawhe 9.078 cS) 
: Other 4,939 73 
crea Riveting Machines (not portable) 21,855 a 
Single-spindie 468 7 
eo oF .008 8 Honzontal 24,001 81 
Suagle-opndle 32,410 rv) Vertical, including slotters a as 
Mulnple-spundle 14.4% 74 
ae ‘i é yoo 4 end 11,361 1 
Ss al Purpose, Single and luple Spindle y . 
Chaseting execktans ‘ = 2,088 a Power 23,012 7 
Othe . 
; = = Threading Machines (except for pipe) 
Forging Machines os and milling 2-008 be 
Bulidosers 3,914 ” je type . 
Hammers Tapping 9. ™ 
Beard and Rope Drop 6.22 n 
Steam or ar epeeened 5.98 81 Welding and Curting Machines 
Other power hammers 4m "1 Electnc are 3a Be Pl 
Forging presses 1,315 a3 Gas 10, 504 a 
Forgng machines (upectung) 2.7 8° pot 26, 2% “s 
Swagng machines 1,79 71 Resistance (Flash, seam, etc ) 4,4 ai 
Orbe 2, SA 
- = Other Machine Toole 39.964 ss 
ag Machines 
ormed rotary-cutter ty pe 
pp eae Cae $008 4 Totals 1,323,131 7 
Generators < 
Shaper type 1,858 67 . 
Bevel, apural bevel and hy pod > Plant-Service and 
ernng 272 on 
Hobbing 6.427 4i 4 
Shenae ond Gesthing eH 33 Miscellaneous a 
Other 2,037 39 e 
; Teme | over 
Grinding Machines Equipment mee 10 Years Old 
Curtrer and tool 28.0% CS) 
Drill 7,027 ss 
Floor (pedestal type) 50.448 7 Heat-Treating and Hardening Furnaces 
External cybadneal, plain and universal 17,935 °° Gas 21,017 cS} 
Incernal cyuadncal 6.166 pes Ol ad 7 
Surface, homazontal and vertical 21.468 e2 Fleetne 8.045 a 
Drak, horzontal and verucal 8,149 72 
Thread 767 41 Plating Equipment 
Gear tooth ae 17 Tanks 16,232 “an 
Cencerless 3.105 ss Machines 4,152 44 
Ovher 7,271 s¢ Tumbling Barrels 17,464 7 
Honing and Lapping Machines 2.415 a Finishing Equipment 
Baking and Drying Ovens 
Keyseaters 98 a3 Gas 8.7 J 
Ot 17 7 
Lathes Electric 2.812 st 
Bench 21,798 ° 
Engne (incl. toolroom) 3 a3 Parts Washing Machines 5,451 3 
Astomar Iti ple- die 1 he ) 19.099 7 
y aera dusivesiaiie A tp. my 2 074 n Ol) Extracting Machines (from Chips) 2,552 7 
Sem:-automarc 7,03 77 - 
Wheel and axle (railroad) 1,612 ho Air Compressors 21.7 7 
Tegece Lathes 
Hoists 
Teddies ope ye} +4 — hand = = 4 
Other Lath cnc ¥ 
ehopscre 58.008 ” Pneumatic 28.045 72 
M Machines Cranes 
Hand (no power feed 17,852 oe ib 13,918 71 
Bench 2,278 M4 erhead traveling a ad 75 
pnee-type, plan and universal 41.504 ae Monrail of tramra:l 16,239 “7 
Verneal 10,326 71 
Planer type 4,283 7 
Bed (Lincoln) type 7,272 87 Total for Metal-Working Industry.......| 324,345 62 























This inventory of metal-working machinery by American Machinist indicated that 70 per 


in his own shop, submitted it to the 
War Department, and had it approved 
in order that available equipment might 
be used in producing the charger. 

The highly mechanized form of war- 
fare employed today is wholly depen- 
dent on the mechanical industries, com- 
prising the machine tool using plants. 
Tanks, planes, motorized units, shells, 
guns, instruments, ships, are all pri- 
marily products of metal-working 
plants, and in the last analysis prod- 
ucts of the machine tool. As a matter 
of fact, even all the non-metal products 
of war, such as clothing, glass, rubber, 
paper, are made with machines and 
tools which in turn have been fabri- 
cated on machine tools. 
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cent is over ten years old 


So versatile is the machine tool that 
it is not only capable of building all 
other types of machines, but it is the 
only machine which can reproduce it- 
self. Truly the machine tool is a mas- 
ter tool of industry and the master 
weapon of today’s mode of warfare. 

When the defense program was first 
considered, the machine tool industry 
was presented with what appeared to 
be an almost insuperable problem. The 
industry, however, has met the chal- 
lenge by a_ production seven times 
greater than the average production of 
the industry over a period of years. 

The monthly output of machine tools 
is at the rate of over $1,000,000,000 a 
year. The output for the entire year of 


1941 reached a volume of $775,300,000, 
while the production in 1940 was valued 
at about $450,000,000, 1939 at $251.,- 
100,000, 1937 at $216,100,000. It is 
estimated that the number of people 
employed in the machine tool building 
plants at the end of 1941 exceeded 11",- 


000, compared to 78,000 at the end of 
1940. 
The conversion of metal-working 


plants from peacetime operation ‘ 
wartime operation has been a rea’'y 
tough job. People who knew little 
about machine tools assumed, when 

creased production of war mater):'!s 
became necessary, that machine too's 
designed for peacetime operation cov'd 
be taken and shifted over to nati 
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What the Metallurgical Engineering Market Does, and Where 
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HEAVY STRUCTURAL 
FABRICATION 





AIRCRAFT 





ORONANCE 
AND MUNITIONS 





SHIPBUILDING 
AND MARINE 





AUTOMOTIVE 





AGRICJLTURAL AND 
CONTRACTING EQUIP. 





INOUSTRIAL 
MACHINERY 





METAL 
CONTAINERS 





ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 





SMALL MACHINES, 
INSTRUMENTS 
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NOVELTIES 
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PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
OK. GAS, PAPER, 
PLASTICS, RUBBER 




















Products are sold to the industries listed down the left-hand side of this chart to perform the metallurgical 
engineering operations shown in black, according to Metals and Alloys 


next day. 
mechanical 


defense production by the 
Every man familiar with 


production knows that only a part of 
the machine tool equipment in any one 
plant can be thus adapted. One large 
corporation made a survey of from 25,- 
000 30,000 machines in use in vari- 
ous ints of the organization. The 
survey showed that only 40 per cent of 
the hines could be adapted to war 
pro on. 

T are, in the main, two reasons 
for First, many of the older ma- 
chit ls are not capable of the ac- 
cur required; second, a great deal 
of 1 al defense production has no 
cour irt in peacetime production. 
The e, there were not available any 
mac tools that could perform spe- 
cific New machines had to be de- 
sign yr the purpose. 

TI lume of production demanded 
by t ar is far beyond the compre- 
hens f anyone who is not actually 
enga in industrial work. For ex- 
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ample, in two years time the aircraft 
industry has developed into a larger 
industry than the automobile industry 
which has grown up during a period of 
more than thirty years. In a single 
airplane engine, there are sometimes 
over 8,000 separate pieces of metal, 
every one of which must be machined. 

Due to the extraordinary demand for 
machine tools, cutting tools, materials, 
parts, the “selling’’ of this shop equip- 
ment has assumed a secondary role. 
The demand far exceeds the capacity 
to supply. Consequently there is an in- 
clination on the part of some manu- 
facturers of shop equipment to lapse, 
wholly or partly, their advertising pro- 
grams or to reallocate their normal ad- 
vertising set-up, on the assumption 
that advertising is more or less unim- 
portant with orders rolling in. 

One of the products of the times, 
however, and one which is apt to be 
overlooked, is the fact that the war has 
diverted thousands of new men into 
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metal-working plants all over the coun- 
try. These men are machine shop 
trainees of today, but tomorrow they 
will be the shop and engineering ex- 
ecutives and the buyers of equipment. 
They are being given every opportunity 
to become acquainted with and to ab- 
sorb and weigh the merits of various 
types and makes of shop tools and 
equipment. Impressions made on these 
men in their apprenticeship stage by 
shop equipment manufacturers is an 
invaluable sales asset. This period is 
a golden opportunity to make their ac- 
quaintance and to sell product and 
name far into the future. 


Transportation Equipment 

A fourth division of the metal 
producing and working industries in- 
cluded in the census classifications is 
entitled “transportation equipment.” 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it is 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
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THE MARKETS COVERED BY McA 


Markets in the Metal Industries are a combination of three factors: /ndys 
1 wpusTRies tries -- Operations - Men. METALS AND ALLOYS is the magazine that 
gives the Advertiser the most thorough and effective coverage of al! three 





Wetals a 


we META 





OF 
THE EMGIWEERING MAGAZINE 






iCATION . ; : 
went» APPL Here are a few typical industries covered by M & A: Ferrous and non 


ferrous metal-production — Automotive — Aviation — Marine — Ordnance 
Electrical — Rail —- Hardware — Machinery — Structural — Process Industries 
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equipment. 





These are a few of the operations covered: Melting—Casting— Rolling 
Drawing — Forging — Forming — Heat Treating — Machining — Welding 
Finishing—Inspection—Engineering Design and Metal Selection 
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For men M & A gives the Advertiser the engineers (the men with whom Ff 
buying specifications begin!) METALS AND ALLOYS is the Engineering 
Magazine of the Metal Industries . . . both Metal-Producing and Metal 






Working! 











Metallurgical Engineering Shop Notes. Page after page o! 

M « A READERS AND THEIR JOBS si 
The readers of METALS AND ALLOYSare practical, technic- 
ally trained men applying engineering to the production and 
fabrication of metals. Their function is to find new and better 
materials, machines and methods for faster, better, cheaper 
Production now and /ater on. Since this is their job they are methods — processes — products — applications — designs = 
likewise the key men in the buying in their companies. people — plants — Societies. : 
METALS AND ALLOYS coverage is concentrated on 


engineering men. Its editorial material is timed and tuned 


practical hints by skilled men in all industries. 1 
methods — equipment — design — application 






selection. 






Metallurgical Engineering News. Here the reader findsJ-K— 
the latest information on equipment — finishes 








The Production Front. Interpretive summaries of the news 





and views — ways and means — and other informative m 
terial from the Washington and War Production fronts. 

Trends. This is a section of concise, pointed comment & 
the shape of things to come in Production — Fabrication 
Treatment — Application of metals. 






to their practical needs and interests. 


THE EDITORIAL SCOPE OF M&A 


This includes the practical, engineering aspects of Produc- 









Manufacturers’ Literature. A handy, useful listing of whi! 
is new in manufacturers literature. Contains a time-savi00®........ 


tion — Fabrication — Treatment -- Applications of metals. 












In order to insure effective coverage of the needs and 
interests of each reader each month METALS AND ALLOYS, 


in addition to its important feature editorial material, carries 


coupon for ordering this material. Produces over S0,(l)ff+~s 
requests for this literature yearly through M & A, mat! 


a continuing list of editorial sections. Here is the editorial thousands going to manufacturers direct as well. — 

picture of M & A each month. ae 

Feature Articles. Outstanding for engineering usefulness. WHO ARE THE EDITORS OF M aA! _— 
Each article checked by the Editorial Advisory Staff for an ity 
The editorial staff of METALS AND ALLOYS 


accuracy and authenticity. Most articles designed to tell ton 
is directed by: 


Edwin F. Cone, Editor Fred P. Peters, Managing Edit 
Harold A. Knight, Associate Editor 


readers how to improve their day-by-day engineering . . . 





but some space is regularly allotted to “review” material 
of a generally informative nature. Special large sections are 


frequently given to specific problems of immediate and In addition M & A has the continuing services of a twet! 





general urgency. 


man Editonal Advisory Staff, headed by its Editorial Dire 1n000 





Metallurgical Engineering Digests. These are digests of 
all important articles taken from other sources here and 
abroad. They enable the busy engineer to keep pace with 
the things he must know to do his job well. 


Metals and Alloys - - the engineerin 


Citeulg 
Oct. 19 






tor, H. W. Gillett, Battelle Memorial Institute. Every ar 
in each issue is read and approved by one or more o! thes 
recognized experts. M & A is both timely anc accul® 
always. 
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IRCULATION DATA ON M«A ADVERTISERS FIND THAT Ma A PAYS 


ndus. [fhe circulation of METALS AND ALLOYS today exceeds Few publications in the Metal Industries field have shown 
: that 923000 — all of it voluntary, paid subscribers. Over 65% of the sharp, steady growth in advertising volume that M & A 
+ his fast-growing circulation is home-delivered by readers’ has shown. This growth has come because Advertisers find 
oe that their story in M & A is both seen and acted upon. The 
chart below tells the story. For the first six months of 1942 
M & A showed a 44% increase over the same period in 
194] — more than any other magazine in its field. 


s. 
* RON § Not only does M & A give the Advertiser a means of 
nance ive coverage of the key men in the Metal Industries, 
istries ftalso assures him that his message is read. A recent survey 
readers showed 32.0% spend over 4 hours per issue— 
. 1% over 3 hours per issue — 75.2% over 2 hours per issue 
“N9~ B and 93% spending at least 1 hour on each issue. Such Pages 
spell cover-to-cover readership. 1200 

The following chart shows the steady and phenomenal 

in METALS AND ALLOYS circulation over the last 8 

Such gains could only come from publishing that is 

a job! 
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VY. page $85.00 $85.00 $82.50 $82.50 $80.00 
Yy page...... $57.00 $57.00 $57.00 $57.00 $55.00 


V4 page ince. ae $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $41.25 


Over BULK SPACE RATES 
13,000 total 
circulation l page .. eee Te 12 pages, per page . $150.00 
Oct. 1942. 3 pages, per page. 18 pages, per page. . .. $140.00 
6 pages, per page 24 pages, per page... . $130.00 
9 pages, per page $155.00 36 pages, per page.. . $125.00 
48 pages, per page $120.00 
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industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats.” 

However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied up with 
the activities of the metal producing 
and working industries that it is 
proper to say a word here as to the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 

Aviation is to be a vital force in the 
American way of living after the war. 
Not only has technological progress 
brought us to the point where air trans- 
port for passengers, mail, express and 
freight will be commonplace after the 
war, but a large proportion of the 
younger generation will be more air- 
minded a year after the war ends than 
the generation of young men and wo- 
men in 1919 was automobile-minded. 

The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight. 
There are wide areas in the total trans- 
portation problem which are _ not 
adapted to air travel. 

Consequently it is 
there will be a drastic 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 

Air transportation in the next 10 
years may easily affect the economy of 
the nation as much as the automobile 
changed it in the past three decades. 
If so, it will also bring about drastic 
changes in the make-up, distribution 
and functioning of the metalworking 
industries. 

This one possibility, coupled with the 
new things to come in plastics, light 
metals, alloy steels, synthetic rubber, 
etc., practically guarantees a new era 
for the metal producing and working 
industries. 


Nonferrous Industry 


No branch of the metal producing and 
working industries has been affected by 
the war as drastically as the nonfer- 
rous metal group. World War II has 





inevitable that 
revolution in 


accented the importance of light 
metals. 

A good illustration of this is fur- 
nished by the current situation in 
aluminum. War needs, chiefly stem- 


ming from the great increase in the 
use of aircraft, have made it necessary 
to increase the output of aluminum by 
almost unbelievable percentages. 

There is no serious problem involved 
in the supply of ores from which 
aluminum is made. The limiting fac- 
tors have been plant capacity, electric 
power and the machinery required for 
fabricating aluminum. 

Primary production of aluminum in 
1939 was 330,000,000 pounds. Output 
in 1942 was estimated to exceed 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds by a slight margin, 
not counting secondary production or 
imports. In 1943, it is expected the 
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United States will have available at 
least 2,500,000,000 pounds, including 
450,000,000 pounds from Canada. 

The step-up in magnesium also reads 
like a fairy story. The supply of ores 
is inexhaustible, the limiting factors 
again being plant facilities and electric 
power. Nevertheless, although the 
United States consumed only 6,500,000 
pounds of magnesium in 1939, it was 
poised to produce 170,000,000 pounds 
in 1942, and was planning for an an- 
nual output of 600,000,000 pounds at 
the peak of the war effort. 

Though production and imports of 
copper are at record levels, demand 
is crowding supply seriously. Efforts to 
ease the situation by substituting steel 
for brass in shell casings and silver for 
copper as a conductor of electricity 
have met with only limited success. 

One interesting sidelight on the do- 
mestic source of copper is that 98% 
per cent of the copper production comes 
from 15 mines and that 270-odd small 
mines are required to furnish the re- 
maining 1% per cent. Efforts to get 
more copper out of the ground are 
being matched by strenuous campaigns 
to collect and segregate copper and 
brass scrap and to use substitutes for 
copper wherever possible. 

Copper consumption in the United 
States in 1939 was 800,000 tons—prac- 
tically all for so-called civilian needs. 
Production and imports in 1942 were 
expected to amount to 1,800,000 tons 
and about 300,000 tons was expected 
from recovery of scrap. While this 
total will be more than two and a half 
times the peacetime consumption of 
1939, the use of copper for civilian 
needs in the near future will be limited 
to a negligible tonnage. 

The United States for years had 
received the bulk of its tin require- 
ments from Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Annual consump- 
tion usually ranged between 80,000 and 
100,000 tons. With these sources cut 
off by the war, the nation is depen- 
dent upon its stockpiles, and from tin 
smelted from Bolivian ores, plus other 
small imports which can be obtained 
from accessible countries. 

While war demands have imposed 
additional burdens upon the production 
of lead, this branch of the nonferrous 
industry has experienced no great diffi- 
culty in supplying wartime demands. 
In 1939, production averaged about 
42,000 tons per month, consumption be- 
ing slightly higher. In 1941, produc- 
tion had edged up to an average of 
about 53,000 tons monthly. This aver- 


age was holding during the early 
months of 1942. 
Consumption of zine in 1939, as 


measured by shipments of slab zinc, 
averaged 50,000 tons monthly. Produc- 
tion was 664,967 tons, or an average 
of 55,400 tons per month. In 1941 
production rose to 863,955 tons, or an 
average of 72,000 tons monthly. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1942, before 
output statistics were banned, produc- 
tion was about 100,000 tons per month. 

These brief summaries of the princi- 
pal products in the nonferrous field in- 
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dicate a sharp upward trend in activit) 
due to war conditions. The lates 
United States census figure for th: 
value of products manufactured in th 
nonferrous industry—namely $2,752, 
854,000 in 1939—undoubtedly increase: 
steadily through 1940 and 1941 an 


mounted still more rapidly in 1942 
While the nonferrous industry ji 
commonly assumed to comprise th 


smelting, refining and fabrication of 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, aluminum, gold, 
silver, platinum and some metals of 
lesser importance, it has been tradi- 
tional to consider copper, zinc, lead 
and aluminum as the “big four” of the 
industry. The war is enhancing the 
role of aluminum markedly, accenting 
the rank of copper and elevating mag- 


nesium to importance hitherto un- 
known. 
Particularly in smelting, refining 


and fabricating, the industry is being 
pushed to the limit. The wartime as- 
ecendancy of the light metals—alumi- 
num and magnesium—has great peace 
time market significance. The possi- 
bility of tremendous advances in com- 
mercial air transportation after the 
war points to a continued high rate 
of consumption of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Although postwar consump- 
tion can scarcely match the peak war- 
time output of these metals, new ap- 
plications arising from war experience 
are likely to retain for the light metals 
a substantial part of their newly ac- 
quired popularity. 

This prospect for the light metals, 
coupled with the steady upward trend 
in the consumption of the staples—cop- 
per, lead and zinc—points to a distinct- 
ly higher relative position for the non- 
ferrous industry in the nation’s post- 
war economy. 


Metal Finishing 


Most operations in metal finishing 
are important in the war production. 
The dollar volume of material and la- 
bor going into metal finishing is esti- 
mated to be about 70 per cent that of 
1939. Some operations such as alkaline 
cleaning are being done on a greater 
scale than before the war, but others 
such as nickel plating, hot tinning, and 
copper plating are being done to a 
much less extent. 

Finishing operations in the war pro- 
gram are as follows: 


Cleaning—Excellent volume of both solvent 
and alkaline cleaning. 

Pickling—Excellent volume. 

Cadmium Plating—Good volume but re- 
duced and effort made to replace cad- 
mium with other finishes. 


Copper Plating—Reduced volume—import- 
ant for metal drawing and_ selective 
carburizing. 

Chromium Plating—Reduced volume for 
decorative plating; increased volume 
for heavy (hard) plating for ear 
and/or corrosion resistance 

Iron Plating—Done to a small exten! for 
electroforming; i. e. the building of 
heavy thicknesses for repair or making 
molds or dies. 

iold Plating—Reduced volume due t: rt- 
age of base metals for civilian wr 

Indium Plating—Increased volume for »e&t- 
ings for aircraft and other engi . 

ime 


Lead Plating—Not much change in \ 
Little lead plating done. t 

Palladium Plating—Small volume ‘ 
few white metals for plating 
restrictions. 
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IN 414 YEARS 















@ On the basis of total pages of adver- 
tising published annually, Machine Tool Blue Book went from 
14th place in 1938 to 4th place in the first half of 1942... 
among industrial magazines. These statements are based upon 
compilations made by Industrial Marketing. 


CCA ANALYSIS BY INDUSTRIES, _})ealers oo ee +t 
, 1 compre ’ clais , 
MAY, 1941 ; Schools and Libraries (1,194) 
All types of Machinery Manufac 
turers (Agricultural, Food and Total 32.072 
Chemical, Printing Business Ma Copies Rotated in May, 1942 1,194 


hines, Handling, Metal Working, 

rextile, Clothing, Construction, Potal ‘ 33,266 

Oil Well, etc., etc.) . 6,990 Average for Period 32,576 
\utomotive and Aviation (Bodies and 


Parts, eo : aa, = COMPLETE COVERAGE OF 
gines, urbines, unitions, eci , ' Cc co 
sion Mechanisms) . 3,816 W AR INDL STRIES 
Machine Job and Welding Shops When the word “defense” first be- 
(rated over $5,000) 2,458 vi : ' ae erat > wr nan 
teeta Mteenl Weatectn  ¢Sient came popular, Hitchcock Publishing 
Metal Works, Stamped Products, Company made arrangements to send 


Screw Machine Products, Band In 
struments, loys, Household Goods, 


Machine Tool Blue Book to executives 
in every concern receiving government 


Non-ferrous Metal Products, Fabri . 
cated Wire Products, etc., etc.)... 7,502 metal working contracts. Later, when 
Railroads, Shipbuilding and Marine... 1,088 “defense” changed to “war.” the Blue 
undries . s, Pipe Manufac - 
— Tages Mills, Py lanufa saiaa Book kept step. Today the Blue Book 
Miscellaneous (large corporations gives complete coverage of war plants 
maintaining their own machine making ships, tanks, planes, guns, muni- 
noes ee 8 et ae tions and their component parts. The 
Coal Mines, Refineries, Pextile : , 
Mills, Tire Factories, Soap and versatile and modern controlled circu- 
pote Manufacturers, Chemicals, lation policies of the Blue Book enable 
tilities, etc.) ‘ 2,343 . as . : “ ce 6 
On teleder a6, ines Oe it to keep up with the swiftly changing 
ials 478 . 1,288 war productions program. 
Other Miscellaneous (Machinery 
Dealers, Manufacturers’ Representa OVER 150,000 READERS 
tives, etc.) 624 : : . : 
ill Supply Houses 655; Railroads An exhaustive investigation shows 
4; Industrial Trade Schools 1,034 that the average number of readers for 
Total pe each copy of the Blue Book is 4.9. 
ta . 28.635 : -_ 
Copies Rotated in May, 1941 2213 Hence . . . the 150,000 or more readers 
each issue, 
lotal 30,848 
\verage for Period .. 31,610 A BUYING REFERENCE 
CCA ANALYSIS BY EXECUTIVES, The Blue Book has always been, and 
MAY, 1942 is today, an outstanding order-getter for 


advertisers. Careful investigation shows 
that readers use the book regularly as a 


panies and Administrative Exe« 
ives (Owners, Proprietors, Presi 


ts, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, | . . 
on > 13.851 yuying reference ... as a guide to pur- 
anical Executives (Tool Super chasing a host of equipment ranging 
sors, | Superintendents, Master from presses to shapers, from lathes to 
lechanics, Engineers, Tool Makers, “1: . 
vief Draftsmen, Foremen, etc.).. 9,444 milling machines, from shears to weld- 


ing equipment, etc. Ask for more evi- 


ine Tool and Equipment Manu 
dence on this point. 


turers and Manufacturers’ Rep 


ntatives ‘ 2,455 

gers (General and Shop) > 79 ~ . "4. ~ r ' . 
ae ee, oe Shey ones REACHING THE LARGE PLANTS 
nment Officials 793 The Blue Book goes to the largest 
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plants in America . . . those employing 
10.000, 15,000, 20,000 or neeere .. « 
well as smaller plants. Figures show 
that on the average, plants where the 
Blue Book is read, employ well above 
300 people. 
POCKET SIZE 

One of the advantages of the Blue 
Book is its convenient pocket size. Shop 
men, superintendents, and higher execu- 
tives like it because it is easy to carry 
about and easy to read. 


A LEADER IN CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION METHODS 
The Blue Book is one of the oldest 
papers in the controlled circulation 
group. It is a leader in producing profit- 

able results for advertisers. 


Serving the Metal Working Industries for over 35 years 


15% commission paid to recognized advertising agencies. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of MACHINE TOOL BLUE 
WORKING DIGEST 
CHICAGO 


WOOD 
508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
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Silver Plating—Reduced volume _ dus¢ to 


shortage of base metals 

Tin Plating—Increased volume due to new 
electro-tin plating plants for tinning 
Strip steel 

Rhodium Pilating—Volume about same 


l'sed for reflectors. 
Zine Plating—Good volume 

There has been a great increase in 
use of metal treating processes such as 
phosphate treating processes and black 
oxide finishes. 

The dollar volume of organic finish- 
ing—painting, lacquering, enameling— 
is good but somewhat reduced. 

Approximately 6,000 manufacturing 
firms do plating and finishing and the 
same number, but not necessarily the 
same firms, do organic finishing, ac- 
cording to Metal Finishing. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or in 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac- 
ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 

Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the common 
(large tonnage) products such as 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock, 
etc., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties re- 
quiring particular skill in their fabrica- 
tion, such as springs, special alloy 
wires, card and heddle wire, needles, 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist- 
ance wires, instrument wires, insulated 
wire and electrical cables. These mills 
produce in limited tonnages, either 
drawing their own wire or purchasing 
special wires made to their own specifi- 
cations. 

4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely abscrbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

Production of wire in 1939, includ- 
ing that made and consumed in the 
same plants, was as follows: Plain iron 
and steel wire, 3,170,528 tons (of 2,000 


pounds), compared with 2,912,665 
in 1937; copper wire, 673,207,778 
pounds, compared with 428,712,543 


pounds in 1935; brass and bronze wire, 
90,125,352 pounds, against 74,815,030 
pounds in 1935; other nonferrous wire, 


59,450,223 pounds, against 19,395,034 
pounds in 1935. 
Principal fabricated-wire products 
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made in 1939 were as follows: Nails, 
brads and spikes, 13,788,864 kegs (of 
100 pounds), valued at $42,566,000; 
wire rope and cable (except insulated), 
98,486 tons, $35,762,000; woven-wire 
fence (except poultry netting), 318,963 
tons, $25,356,000; barbed wire, 230,765 
tons, $13,825,000. 

In 1939 insulated wire and cable was 
produced to the value of $204,423,000. 

Engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of wire products from purchased 
wire in 1939 were 669 establishments 
as compared with 536 in 1935. In addi- 
tion, fabricated wire products are made 
to a considerable extent by fabricating 
departments of establishments engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a less 
extent as secondary products by estab- 
lishments classified in other industries. 

For 1939, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reported 157 member 
companies producing a total of 791,360 


tons of wire rods. Member compa- 
nies produced the following princi- 
pal wire products in the tonnages: 


drawn wire, 1,375,457 tons; nails and 
staples, 678,786 tons; barbed and twist- 
ed wire, 231,021 tons; woven wire fence, 
273,596 tons; bale ties, 59,547 tons; all 
other wire products, 5,766 tons; fence 
posts, 60,439 tons. 


Screw Machines 

The screw machine industry has two 
separate classifications—the screw ma- 
chine departments of large manufac- 
turing plants and the ever-increasing 
group of screw machine products man- 
ufacturers who comprise the jobbing 
industry. 

Screw machine departments within 
a plant manufacture parts necessary 
for the final assembly of each individ- 
ual plant’s products while the group 
of screw machine products manufac- 
turers make parts to the specifications 
of their customers. Most of this group 
feature specific parts and are thus set 
up to manufacture greater production 
more economically than can the large 
manufacturing companies. 

The war has entirely changed this 
normal activity, for plants previously 
making consumer products are now 
completely revamped to manufacture 
mechanical war equipment. Screw ma- 
chine products manufacturers have 
likewise experienced the same transi- 
tion, as the sole final user of this in- 
dustry’s products is the United States. 


Although this trend is now resulting 
in the largest volume of screw machine 
production on record, it can eventually 
cause serious maladjustments when the 
country again turns to civilian pur- 
suits. 

This arises from the fact that a 
large majority of the several thousand 
new automatic screw machines built 
have been purchased by or installed 
in plants which formerly purchased 
from the screw machine products job- 
bing manufacturers or in plants now 
operating screw machines for the first 
time who are working on prime con- 
tracts for our armed forces. In addi- 
tion, new plants are starting up weekly 
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and are operating equipment rescued 
from scrap piles. 

The old line companies who com 
posed the actual jobbing industry prior 
to the war have only been permitted 
to purchase or have been allocated a 
bare minimum of machines, primaril; 
because they have tried to continue 
their characteristic role of basic sub- 
contractors. 

For the duration of the war, the 
marketing trend can only be up. The 
final uses of screw machine products 
result in ninety per cent of today’s pro- 
duction of an A-1-J priority or higher 
and in average backlogs well exceed- 
ing its months, all of which assures 
allocation preference. 

It is hoped that after the war, when 
consumer manufacturing industries 
again resume their normal status of 
production, an adjustment will auto- 
matically become effected in the entire 
screw machine industry to provide for 
the survival of both the manufactur- 
ing and jobbing divisions. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse 
442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Brass Forging Assn., Rome, N. Y. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers 
West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland. 

Foundry Supply Mfrs. Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

Malleable Founders Society, Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Metal Fabricators Institute, 17° 
Adams St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Flat Rolled 


Assn., 


Assn., 90 


W. 


teel 


Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver / 8. 
Pittsburgh. : 
National Machine Tool Builcers 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Clev: ind. 
National Metal Trades Assn., 126 

Liberty St., New York. ; 
National Supply & Machinery \’!* 
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Metal Producing and Working Industries 


WHAT ARE THE 
“METAL INDUSTRIES”? 

In this classification we include 
producers of ferrous and non-fer- 
rous metals, alloys and the wide 
range of manufacturing industry 
whose operations may be defined as 
working metals. In building up this 
list the following fundamental pro- 
duction operations were taken as a 
guide : 

Melting 

Casting 

Rolling 

Drawing 

Forging 

forming 

Heat Treating 

Machining 

Welding 

Finishing 

Inspection 

Engineering Design and Metal 

Selection 

In setting up the actual list of 
plants in these industries the figures 
of the U. S. Census were the foun- 
dation. These figures were checked 
against trade lists and financial rat- 
ings to turn out a final list covering 
more than 90% of the production 
capacity of these industries. 

In the table below we give you a 
tabulation of manufacturing plants 
covered by this Catalog Service. The 
plants so listed are classified by the 
financial rating of the companies op- 


Agricultural and Construction Machy. 271 
Aircraft ‘oe Parts.... cco ee 
\utomobiles, Trucks and Parts 7 
Bicycles, Motorcycles ....... ; - 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, Wire 

Works, Pipes, Tubing, etc... 471 
Building and Architectural Equip.. 

Plumbing Supplies, etc. .. ... 498 
Business Mach. and Office Equip..... 89 
C] Watches, Instruments... .. 139 
Con ers — Tin Cans, Tubes, Bar- 

r¢ Gils sesceccestvoeceoes se6 : 125 
Cut! Oe SOO cucacuses — 
Ele juip. and Appliances. . ee 
Fat ted Structures—Boilers, 

7 s, Process Equip., etc... 525 
Fin g Shops, Platers, E namelers, 

et pan etle ct alt stats 59 
For ee re 273 
F : 593 
cS ee ep ee 546 
He juip., Aur Conditioning, In- 

d | Refrigeration .... sic 
Hi ld Prod., Miscellaneous .... 301 
Ind: il Machy., General......... 1876 
Jew ine Metal Ware ... can ae 
Ma ils and Accessories....... 358 
Nor ms Metal Mfrs........... 343 
ust I a Delite. panicshe aac 75 
Pt er 33 

a quip. and Rolling ‘Stock. 129 
Shir a 
I hia oar atts Git duet 4.% ackeiae ae 111 

8767 


MERCHANDISING 


YOUR CATALOG 


In a field and time 
where so many new men 
are in charge of produc- 
tion operations there is 
a definite need for mer- 
chandising a catalog if 
it is to get the maxi- 
mum use and, in turn, 
render the greatest ser- 
vice to companies repre- 
sented in it. As part of 
this program we include 
a valuable section of 
technical data in 
METAL  INDUS- 
TRIES CATALOG. In 
addition, a series of 
merchandising bulletins 
is distributed to men in 
the manufacturing 
plants. These bulletins 
tie up the material 
placed in the Catalog 
by manufacturers with 
useful engineering data, 
thus maintaining close 
connections bet ween 
buyer and_ seller. 


THREE BASIC 
CATALOG PROPOSITIONS 
Individual Catalogs Supplied 
by Your Printer 
The question of who prints your 
catalog is far less important than 
how it is distributed and where it 
serves vou. We invite manufactur- 
ers to supply us with sufficient cop- 
ies of their own privately printed 
catalogs for distribution as part of 
our annual edition. 16,000 copies 
are required for this purpose. 


2. Individual Catalog Inserts 
Handled by Our Organization 
We are prepared to undertake 

the whole burden of catalog analy- 
sis, preparation, printing, and dis- 
tribution as part of the Metal Indus- 
tries Catalog service. Such units, 
designed to meet the specific needs 
of your business, will do an out- 
standing service job for you on 
many occasions. Preprints or re- 
prints can be supplied in addition to 
the annual distribution. 


3. Standard Catalog Pages 

For the manufacturer with a lim- 
ited budget, standardized catalog 
pages may be the wisest form in 
which to present facts about his 
products. Pages with sound speci- 
fication data will do a service job 
without any ornamentation—but 
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give the buyer enough information 
to actually help him. 


MECHANICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Page minimum. Trim size 8'4 x 11, 
type page 7'4 x 10. Publisher sets. Stand- 
ardized typography. No bleeds or color 
Complete plates not accepted. Individual 
catalog of 8 pages or larger accepted; 
may carry bleed and color. Maximum 
work size 8'%4x11'4. Further details 
from publisher. 

RATES 

All contracts cover catalog pages. 
necessary index headings, mailing list, and 
sales bulletin service 

PRICES ON REQUEST 

Cover Catalogs may be supplied by 
manufacturer’s own printer if desired, but 
must meet definite mechanical require- 
ments for binding. 

Publishers 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-4430 


Executive Personnel: President, Ralph Rein 
hold; Vice-Presidents, Philip H Hubbard, 
Francis M. Turner; Vice-President and Secre 
tary, H. Burton Lowe 

Publishing Director of Metal Industries 
Catalog: H. Burton Lowe. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Wm. H Relyea, Tr. 
330 W. 42nd St. Tel. Bryant 9-4430 
Cleveland: E. M. Buck, 1133 Leader Bldg 
Tel. Prospect 5583 
Chicago: Donald Hoagland, 
310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 7218 
Philadelphia: John T. Fosdick 
12 South 12th St. 
San Francisco: Roy M. McDonald 


580 Market Street 
329 
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tributors Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Steel Export Assn. of America, 75 
West St., New York. 

Steel Founders Society of America, 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York. 

Wire Assn., 300 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How You Can Help Industry's Biggest 

Buyers. 

This illustrated thirty-two-page bro- 
chure shows what design engineers 
want in technical advertising copy and 
how advertising can help solve design 
engineering problems in materials. 


Published by Product Engineering. 
The Foundry Industry. 

A market study made for those who 
sell to foundries giving a breakdown 
of the industry, types of plants by 





states, size, and buying needs. Prepared 
by The Foundry. 


File Facts. 

This folder discusses the function of 
the metallurgical engineer in the 
specification and purchase of materials 
and equipment in plants which make, 
process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


“4A New King, Which Knew Not Jo- 
seph.” 

The Biblical quotation is used by 
American Machinist to point to a new 
piece of research material indicating 
that new kings are arising, too, in 
metalworking. 


A Readership Study Among Industrial 

Executives. 

This booklet describes a readership 
study conducted by Machinery to de- 
termine the relative value of engineer- 
ing and general publications in reach- 
ing the metalworking field. 


Do Busy Executives Read Machinery’s 

Advertising Pages? 

Machinery conducted a survey to de- 
termine how much time machine tool 
executives spend among its advertising 
pages. The answer is given in this 
brochure. 





Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1877. Subscription, $5. For 
executives in charge of production, man- 
agement and plant operation in the 
metal-working industry and in_ the 
metal-working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, 8%xll1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
21,900; (cross), 24,145. Companies, man- 
agers, mfg. executives, 76%; engineering 
executives, 6%: engineering societies, 
students, colleges, schools, 6%; others 
12%. Rates— 


Pages Per Page Pages Per Page 
l $240.00 26 $158.00 
3 208.00 39 148.00 
13 178.00 137.00 


9 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $265. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 310-311 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., 
New York. Est. 1882. Published by Amer- 
ican Metal Market Co. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 17%x22%. Type page, 15% x 
20% Published every business day ex- 
cept Monday Forms close noon day 
previous to publication. N. Il. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Cash discount, 5% year- 
ly in advance. Circulation (ABC), 5,083; 
(gross), 6,106. Consumers of metal, 46%; 


railroads, public utilities, ete., 6%; dis- 
tributors, 28%; producers, 12%; others, 
R% Rates—1 inch $1.25 250 inches 


$1.15: 500 inches, $1.10 


4. 8. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Biast Furnace and Steel Piant, 108 
Smithfield St.. Pittsburgh, Pa., Published 
by Steel Publications, Ine Est 1912 


Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8\%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Agency discounts 
0-%@ 10 days. Member A.B.P. Circula- 


tion (ABC), 2,507; (cross), 3,328. Con 
panies, executives, 20%; draftsmen, 6 


foremen & chemists 6% general 
supts. and mers g¢ dept. supts, and 
master mechanics, 16 chief and dept 
engineers, 21% rolling mill supts. and 


designers, 3° others, 11% Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
110.00 65.00 40.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Published by 
Compressed Air Magazine Co. Est. 1896. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist of month. 
Forms close 10th Circulation, April, 
1942, «CCA), 26,858; (gross), 27,684. Min- 
ing, 15%; mfg., 35%; railroads, 7%; con- 


tractors, 9%; power, utilities, 8%; gov’'t., 

7%: others, 19%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 

Daily Metal Reporter, 133 W. 2ist St., 


New York. Est. 1911. Published by At- 
las Pub. Co. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 
10% x14%. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday, Monday and holi- 


days Forms close 1 p. m. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 time $ 55.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 

6 mos. 3,700.00 1,900.00 1,000.00 

l year 5,750.00 3,000.00 1,650.00 


Daily Metal Trade, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 


land Ohio Published by Penton Pub 
Co. Est 1909. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 11x15. Type page, 9%x13%. Pub- 


lished daily except Sunday and Monday. 
Forms close 2 days preceding. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC), 3,781; (gross), 4,427. 
Consumers of metals, 54%: distributors, 
dealers, exporters of machinery, metals, 
supplies, 20%: producers of iron, steel 


and metals, 24%; others, 2%. Agency dis- 
counts, none Rates 
10 In 
Times 1 Page 3 Col. 8 In 2 In. 
1 $108.00 $60.00 $16.00 $4.00 
26 75.00 42.50 12.75 4.00 
52 72.00 40.00 12.00 3.75 
104 ae 35.00 10.00 3.50 
156 : 30.00 9.00 3.50 
256 ential 27.00 8.00 3.00 
For additional data see page 301 


Directory of Forging, Stamping and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St.. Pitts- 
burgh Published by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8 
Published periodically 





Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 1(% 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published pb» 
Steel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $1 
Type page, 5%x8. Published annua}, 
January. ; 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING. ) 


Foundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 
Est. 1892. Published by Penton Pub. ¢ 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%xl1% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th for composition and 13th f 
plates. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
7,268; (gross), 9,147. Foundry compani« 
and departments, 41%; foundry mar 
agers, supts., etc., 34%; foundry equi; 
ment manufacturers and supply dealer 


10%; others, 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.0 
3 180.00 100.00 55.0 
6 160.00 90.00 50.( 
12 140.00 45.01 


80.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 303 


Heat Treating & Forging, 108 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1914. Published 
by Steel Publications, Inc. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1\ 
Published Zéth. Forms close Ist. N.1.A.A. 
Statement on request. Cash discount, & 
of 1%. Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1942 
3.543; (gross), 3,902. Companies and ex 
ecutives, 38%; supts., 22%; chemists and 


metallurgists, 9%; managers, 8%: others 

23%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 80.00 43.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 


Each issue carries a special furnace sex 
tion and stamping and forming section 


Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Industrial Equipment News. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 








Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bide 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by National 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Free (con- 


trolled). Trim size, 5%x713/16. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th preceding. N. I. A. A. state- 


ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (CCA), Mar., 1942, 13,411; 
(gross), 14,347. Industrial plants, 62%; 
iron and steel plants, non-ferrous foun- 
dries and rolling mills, 23%; others, 15% 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 3 40.00 

6 87.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 25 00 


2 45.00 
Standard color, $10; bleed, $5 
For additional data see third cover 


Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1855. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 9 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Member A. B. P. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (ABC), 
17,256; (gross), 18,908, Corporations and 
firms and executives of corporations and 
firms, 83%; executives, engineers, work 
managers, superintendents, master me- 


chanics, metallurgists, etc., 7%; govern- 
ment shops, etc., 3%; others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
12 140.00 72.00 37.00 
24 130.00 70.00 36.00 
52 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 


ange), $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see pages 306-30 


Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by As- 
sociation of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est 
1924. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 3rd. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 


tion (Sworn), 3,398 Includes 2,510 non 
deductible assn. subs Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 
6 100.00 70.00 


12 90.00 60.00 
Standard color, $30: other colors, $49: 
bleed, 25%. 


Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St ve 
land. Published by Penton Pub. C Est 
1929. Subseription, $6 (controlled) rim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 ub- 
lished 7th. Forms close 15th. N. I A 
statement on request. Agency dis eo 

si 


15-0. Average circulation (CCA) 
months ending April, 1942, 9.933 s} 
11.390. Design executives (by n or 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 










COVERAGE 
“Pocket-size” PRODUCTS FINISHING offers thorough, 


top-notch, selective coverage of the buying power of 
the metal-cleaning, plating, polishing and finishing 
fie It reaches the Plant Managers, Superintendents, 
Process Engineers, Chemists, Foremen, etc., who 
specify and buy your products. 

PRODUCTS FINISHING'S proved, effective, controlled 
circulation method is the only way to reach the larg- 
est number of potential buyers in this field. 


READERSHIP 


Numerous letters, received from readers and adver- 
tisers, testify to the keen interest shown in PRODUCTS 
FINISHING’S editorial and advertising pages. Arti- 
cles are brief and practical, written especially for the 
busy plant-operating executive. 


CIRCULATION 


Average circulation for the last six months was 16,475 
per issue, according to the Controlled Circulation 
Audit’s report of September 24, 1942. Approximately 
two-thirds of this figure is “personal copy” distribu- 
tion to known buying factors in large plants. The 
remaining one-third represents plants of small and 
moderate size which do not require individual copy 
direction to reach the men responsible for buying. 


ADVERTISING 


The steady increase of advertising volume during the 
past six years is indicative of the result-producing 
ability of PRODUCTS FINISHING. 

Prudent advertisers select it as their key paper in the 
metal-finishing field because of its thorough cover- 
age, its ability to produce results and its economical 
cost 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 

Editorial material is compiled by our own competent 
stafi and supplemented by manuscripts of well- 
known metal-finishing authorities. 

A} ik-down of articles appearing in the first nine 





For additional facts write: 


THOROUGHLY COVER 
THE METAL-FINISHING FIELD 


with 






issues of 1942 (shown in the table below) indicates 
that PRODUCTS FINISHING is written strictly for the 


shop operating executive. 


Pages 
Cleaning 20 
Plating ] 
D1] : Q 
s aad 0 
F : 7 
C nir Ple , , 
Cleanir Finishi ng 97 
Safety 10 
Editorials 9 
New Plant Equipment 80 
Miscellaneous 113 











1937 ‘38 ‘39 40 4) "42 


Average number of advertising pages per issue 


RATES 
Per Page Per'z2 Page Per'%s Page Per s Page 
12 Times $100.90 $55.00 $30.00 $17.50 
6 Times 110.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 
3 Times 120.00 70.00 40.00 25.00 
1 Time 140.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 


Bleed pages, $15.00 additional. Color (standard red) $15.00 per page 
additianal. Other colors, $50.00 additional. Rate holders not accepted. 


PLATE AND SPACE SIZES 


Bleed Plates 52" wide x 7%" deep 
(Trim size, 5%'’ wide x 75/"’ deep) 

Full Page 42" wide x 6¥%2" deep 
Y2 Page 42" wide x 31" deep 
or 21%" wide x 62" deep 

Ys Page 42" wide x 1¥%2" deep 
or 2:1" wide x 3\1;" deep 

Ye Page 2iu"" wide x 1¥%2" deep 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


*431 MAIN STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Publishers of 


Modern Machine Shop 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
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vice presidents, 
chief engineers, 
and chief drafts- 
page, $200; % page, 


by title) presidents, 
chief engineers, 
consulting engineers 
men, 100%. Rates l 
$115; % page, $65 
Standard color, $50; 
For additional data see 


Machine Blue Book, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Published by Hitch- 
cock Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Free distribu- 
tion, Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x 
6% Published ist Forms close 10th. 
N.1L.A.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1942, 
(CCA), 32.576; (ross), 33,383. Member 
NBPA. Companies, executives, 43%; me- 
chanical, 29%: mfges., 8%; managers, 8%; 
others, 12%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$124.00 $ 66.00 

6 108.00 58.00 

12 100.00 54.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed. $15. 

For additional data see page 325 
148 Lafayette St.. New York. 
Published by the Industrial 
$4. Trim size, 84x 


asst 


bleed, $25 


page 105 


Teol 


A Page 
$ 35.00 
31.00 
29.00 


Machinery, 
Est. 1894. 
Press. Subscription, 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th preceding. N.LA.A. 
Statement on request Agency discounts, 
0-2. Member ABP. Circulation (ABC), 


17,016; (gross), 21,042. Companies, 31%; 
manufacturing and engineering execu- 
tives, 46%; designers and draftsmen, 
10%; toolmakers and machinists, 5% 
others, 8% tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $232.00 $116.00 $ 58.00 
6 185.00 97.50 54.00 
12 170.00 92.50 48.75 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $20 


For additional data see page 309 


MacKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manufacturers Record, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Metal Finishing, 11 W. 42d St., New_York 
Est. 1903. Published by Metal Industry 
Pub. Co. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 


Forms close 25th. N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 0-1. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 4.081; (gross), 6,334, Manu- 


facturers engaged in production of metal 


product ferrous and non-ferrous, 81%; 
libraries, colleges, government bureaus 
and trade assns 3%; equipment and 
supply houses others, 11% Rates 
Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 34.00 
13 100.00 55.00 32.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $10 
Metal Finishing Buyers Directory, 11 W 
i2nd St., New York. Published by Metal 
Industry Pub. Co Ine Est. 1903. Type 
ize, 6x3. Published Dec. 22, 1942. Forms 
close De« 1 1942 Agency discounts, 0-1, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
gross, 15,000. Rates—6 ins. (1 page), $50; 
*5 ins., $45; °4 ir $38 } ins. (4% page), 
$30 ins., $24 1 in $1 
*t'nits of 4 and 5 inches not allowed un- 
less broken up into 1 , or inch units 


Metal Industries Catalog, 350 W. 42nd St., 


New York City Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Type size, 7'4x10. Pub- 
ished Oct lst Forms close Aug Ist 
Agency discounts, 0-10, Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement) 15.000. Rates 
rimes | Page 

1 $ 5. 00 

4 520.00 

800.00 

x 960.00 

12 1.310.00 

{ ] OOOL00 
Color S10 

For addttional data see pades §-329 

Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land. Published by American Society for 
Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9% x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forn lose 18t) N. LA. A. statement 
or request Circulation (ARC), 14.556: 
(gross) 15.2322. Association subs. non 


Manufac 


deductible from dues 13.951 


r 





turers and employes, 88* students, 7 
other i) Rates pet Ll page, 
$160: 6 pages. $13 12 p $110 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $: 

For additional data see 813 
Metals and Alloys, 330 W i2nd St.. New 
York. Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2 Trim size 
S\&x1lls Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. N. L. A. A. state- 
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ment on request Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 12,140; 
(gross), 13,506. Engineering and metal- 
lurgical personnel, 40%; production or 
manufacturing personnel, 25%; company 
subs., 6%; company officials, 5%; pur- 
chasing sales, misc. company personnel, 
3%; jobbers, dealers, 2%; students and 
professors, 8%; misec., 11%. Rates—1 
page, $170; 6 pages, $160; 12 pages, $150; 
24 pages, $130; 36 pages, $125; % page, 
12 times, $107; % page, 12 times, $80; 
island % page, $95; % page, 12 times, 
$55; % page, 12 times, $41.25. 

Standard color, $40; matched colors, $50; 
bleed, $20 

For additional data see pages 322-323 


Metal Statistics, 18 Cliff St.. New York. 
Published annually by American Metal 
Market Co. Est. 1908. Price, $2. Trim 
size, 4x6. Type page, 211/16x5%. Pub- 
lished March 25. Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 10,- 
635. Flat page rate, $60. 

Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 


Published by American Institute 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Subscription $3.50. Trim size, 
page, 44%x7%. Published Jan., 
Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Dec. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,512; gross, 2,598. Ass'n. subs. 
non-deductible from dues, 2,445. Rates— 
1 page, $90. 
Standard color, $25. 
Mill & Factory. 

(See MANUFACTURING 


Mill Supplies. 
(See INDUSTRIAL 


York. 
of Mining 
Est. 1934. 
6x9. Type 


INDUSTRIES. ) 


DISTRIBUTION. ) 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor, 


P. O. Box 687, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Andresen, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription 
controlled, free. Type page, 8%x1l1%. 


Published 15th. Forms close 25th preced- 


ing. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 8,835; gross, 
8,931. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $100.00 
6 187.50 122.50 87.50 
12 1.75.00 110.00 75.00 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub- 
lications, Ine. Est. 1928 Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
4%4x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation Mar., 1942, 
(CCA), 33,455; (gross), 34,691. Companies, 
proprietors and managers, 48%; mechan- 
ical executives, 38%; others, 14% Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 38.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
2 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, red, $35: bleed, $15 


For additional data see page 31%. 


Monthly Review of the American Elec- 
troplaters’ Soeciety, 93 Oak Grove Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. Published by American 
Electroplaters’ Society, Inc. Est 1913. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 


25th. Agency 
(Publisher's 


close 


lished 10th 
discounts, 6- 


Forms 
> Cireulation 


Statement), De 1941, 2.816; gross, 2,947 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 ¢ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 32.00 18.00 
1? 50.00 28.00 16.00 

Color rate, $20; bleed rate, 10% 


New Equipment Digest. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna, 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Plating and Finishing Guidebook, 11 W 
42nd St., New York. Published by Metal 
Industry Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 
x7. Published May. Forms close April 
15 Agency discounts, 0-1. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 13.000. Rates 

1 page, $100; pages, $180; % page, $60 
Standard color, $15: bleed, $5. 


Product Engineering, 339 W. 42nd St., 
New York Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. For 
engineering executives responsible for 
design, development and improvement of 


all types of machinery and other me- 
chanical products. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 17th, N.1.A.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A.B.P 
Circulation (ABC), 12,449; (gross), 14,- 
204. Engineering executives, including 
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company subscriptions for engineer 
72%; management and production execu 
tives, 16%; machine designers an 





draftsmen, 3%; others, 9%. Rates 
Times Page Times 1 Page 
1 $265.00 12 $235.0¢ 
3 260.00 18 229.00 
6 255.00 24 224.0 
9 245.00 48 214.0% 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see insert betw: 
pages 320-32 


Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cincin. 


nati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pui 
lications, Inc. Est. 1936. Free (con 
trolled). Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
44%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circul: 
tion (CCA), April, 1942, 15,907; (gros 
16,425. Companies, operating executives 
works executives, 89%; others, 11%, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 331 


Purchasing. 

(See PURCHASING.) 
Screw Machine Engineering, 45 Exchance 
St., Rochester, N. Y. Published by Screw 
Mach. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 


7x10. Published lvth. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,389; (gross), 6,140. Rates 
Times 1 Page %e Page % Page 
1 $120.00 3 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 


page 333 
Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est 


For additional data see 


1882. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Monday. Forms 


close 7 days preceding. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0, 


Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
10,228; (gross), 13,185. Iron and steel 
production, 19%; consumers for manu- 
facturing, 42%; consumers for fabrica- 
tion and treatment, 13%; consumers for 
direct use, 8%; distributors, 7%; non- 
consumers, 5%; others, 6%. Rates— 

1 35 % % 4 
Times Page Page Page Page Page 

1 $200.00 $138.00 $105.00 $72.50 $55.00 

3 190.00 131.00 100.00 69.00 52.50 

6 180.00 124.00 95.00 65.50 50.00 
13 170.00 117.00 90.00 62.00 47.50 
26 160.00 110.00 85.00 58.50 45.00 
52 150.00 103.00 80.00 55.00 42.50 
Standard color, $60; $90 spread; bleed, 
$30; $45 spread. 

For additional data see page 299 
Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Est. 1924. Published by T. P 
Scanlan. Free. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Trim size, 8x1ll. Type page, 


7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), Dec., 1941, con- 
trolled, 15,342; gross, 15,721. Manufa¢ 
turers, 86%; dealers, 7%; mines 
mise., 5%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 47.50 27.50 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Sweet's Catalog File for Product Design- 
ers, 119 W. 40th St. Compiled and dis 
tributed by Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division F. W. Dodge Corp. Established 
1942. First issue to be dated 1943. A file 
of manufacturers’ catalogs of essential 
product information on materials, fn 
ishes, and component parts designed 10! 


use of executives, engineers, technical 
specialists and research workers engaged 
in product design and development s- 
tributed without charge to qualifi in- 


dividuals and organizations for th use 
during the year following the is ce 
of the file. Trim page, 8%x11 ied 
the first of the year. No agency dis nt 
No cash discount Distribution gov 
guaranteed. There are eight sta ird 
sizes for catalogs filed in Sweet's g- 


ing from 4 to 32 pages. Charges for 

plete service—catalog design, pr! ng 
filing and distribution—are: 4-page °ata- 
log, $800; 8-page catalog, $1,250; 12-paee 


catalog, $1,650; 16-page catalog 50, 
20-page catalog, $2,450; 24-page c log, 
$2.850; 28-page catalog, $3,250; 32-naBKe 


includes printing 
extra color all 


942 


$3,650 
ink 


Charge 
and one 


catalog, 
in black 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 





Reason for Existence— 


To provide a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the greatest production 
industry, in volume of parts produced, 
in the metal turning field. To furnish 
workers with practical, educational 
information, found in no other media. 
To fill a long felt need for a specific 
paper in a hitherto neglected but 
vitally important activity. 


Editorial— 


Practically every article is written by 
our own editorial department, men 
whose backgrounds embrace years of 
practical experience from apprentice- 
ship to process engineers and chief 
tool and gage designers. This staff is 
augmented with screw machine engi- 
neers and draftsmen, experts in 
knowing how to present information 
they know is needed. This is the 
real reason why, in less than three 
years, the circulation has increased 
from nothing to nearly six thousand 
paid. 


























Market— 


Screw Machine products manufactur- 
ers who comprise one of the world’s 
largest sub-contracting groups and 
key men in practically every impor- 
tant manufacturing concern having 
their own screw machine depart- 
ments. These men either do the ac- 
tual buying or influence buying. They 
are specialized men in a highly spe- 
cialized department. 


Circulation 


] A complete coverage of the screw 
» machine products manufacturers 
who have a record of the highest pro- 
duction known to the metal turning 
industry. 


Key men in screw machine de- 

» partments, such as superintend- 

ents, foremen, tool designers or engi- 

neers, inspectors, set-up men, or op- 
erators. 


Important: No “duds” in SME circu- 
lation. In order to subscribe, the 
applicant must prove he is actively 
engaged in the Industry. Duplication 
is also at a minimum. Subscribers 
are interested primarily in problems 
pertaining to their work and SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING is the 
only publication devoted exclusively 
to their activities. 


Nearly six thousand men, represent- 
ing an exceedingly large potential, 
are paid subscribers. 


Advertising— 


Of value to advertisers is the fact 
that 86% of these subscribers have 
SME sent each month to their home 
address where they can study both 
the text and the advertising. 


Advertising Rates and Mechanical Specifications — 





Effective December, 1941 COLOR RATE 
. _ For inside full pages—add $35.00 to regular rate. Color to 
S >/ > . =< or 7c ore > > « we : « . . - 
SPACE 12 TIMES | 6 TIMES | TIME be standard color for particular issue otherwise add $40.00 
mae weer ; ni to regular rate. 
Full Page ..... ee $100.00 $110.00 $120.00 
; BLEED PAGES OR BORDERS 
H Page ... ws 60.00 65.00 70.00 Bleed Pages—Plate Size 8%” x 117%”; 
Trim Size, 834” x 115%”. 
Juarter Page 35.00 40.00 45.00 Add $15.00 per page. 
\ ter Spread ane 230.00 240.00 250.00 HALFTONE SCREEN 
= — 100, 110 or 120 line. 
| Position ..... 75.00 80.00 85.00 
2 CLOSING DATE 
COVER POSITION AND INSERT RATES ON REQUEST Forms close 20th preceding month. If received later 
change of copy cannot be guaranteed. If copy not received 
SPACE SIZE by 25th of preceding month, previous advertisement. will 
ron be repeated. 
Ful Page: 7” wide by 10 deep. ', Agency Commission—15%, 
Ha Page: 7” wide by 47%” deep or 3)” wide by 10” deep 
Quarter Page: 3,°;" wide by 47%” deep or 7” wide by 214” SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


$5.00 per insertion extra for 7” x 2%” space. 


45 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


If you manufacture Machines, Tools and Materials for production, 
a logical medium for your advertising is— 





CREW MACHINE ENGINEERING 
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*ittsburgh, St. ] 


ko additional 
El Taller Mecani 
(See EX! I A 





2 pages, $160. 


“we 


“oer 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturin: 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
f MANUFA‘t 


University Ave., 
Published by MacLean Pub 


Welding Engineer, The. : [ 
Subscription, 


Teol and Die Journal, 
mount Blvd., Cleveland, 
by George J Huebne! 
(controlled) rim 


Welding Encyclopedia. 30th preceding 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 


page i%exi% Published 


close 30th \gen 


culation (Swern), 
Executives wre 
heads and empl 
design, construct 
t ling 6; on 
rimes 1 Page 
| $105.00 
in 95.00 
1 90.00 
Standard color, $35; 
i additional 


12 
of preceding Color, $30; bleed, 


Canadian Metals Metallurgical 


dustries, 366 Adelaide St., 


manufacturing machinery op- 


Est. 1938. Subscription, $2, 


Published 15th. 
Circulation (CCAB), Ds 


Teel Engineer, The, 2842 
Detroit, Mich. Published by 
Pub. Co. Official publication 


of Tool Engineers 


Wire and Wire Products, Standard color. $25: 


trolled). Trim size, 


7x10 Published 
lOth preced 
! reque t Amen 
culation (CCA), 
(gross), 17,852. 
fz exec 19% 
izners draftsmen 
; others, 6%. Member 
Times 1 Page 
$170.00 
* 165.00 
on 160.00 
150.00 
Standard « DI $40 
/ adit nal data 


Fraser's Canadian Trade Directory, Uni 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
Published by ; 
Subscription, 


lication of the Wire Assn 





‘irculation (Swern), 2,285 


1? RO 
Color, $35: ble 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers’ Guide and 
of the Wire Assn., 


Wall Street Journal. 


(see COMMERCE 


Subscription, $5 


Waste Trade Journal, 
New York Published 
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CBI—CERTIFIED CIRCULATION 


The TOOL & DIE Journal reaches 20,100 
key men in 13,000 war production plants, 
arsenals and tool shops These are the 
men whose responsibility is a better pro- 
duction or tooling job—tfaster 


Every man is carefully selected in accord 
ance with the Cycle of Buying Influence in 
his particular plant. This method of se- 
lecting ALL of the right men in each plant 
(and weeding out the names you do not 
wish to reach) is called CBI It is our 
formula for delivering your sales message 
exactly where you would like to deliver it 


person 


In the smaller plants, the men you want 
reach are Presidents, Owners and Gen 
eral Managers The Cycle of Buying In 
fl lence 1S confined to one or two men 
and they are reached by The TOOL & DIE 
Journal 


larger plants, however, the Cycle of 
Buying Influence is much broader Here 
you want to reach many key men: General 
Managers, Plant Managers, General Superin- 
tendents, Purchasing Agents, Chief Engi- 
neers, Tool Engineers and other executives 
in every case where such a man is an im- 
portant factor in buying, he reads The 
TOOL & DIE Journal 


CBI is your assurance that we give you 
to the cream of the buying power! 


REMARKABLE OVER-ALL COVERAGE 


M t the industries listed below have 
ted to war production They are 
a larger scale than e er before, 
= every case Vv l Cal Té ly on The 
i \ os DIE it irnal t leliver your sales 
to the men w influence buying 
1 
1 Writ 
; Nj terete 
4 i ! 
4 
A 
P 
; < 
D ~ 
\ 
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WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS 
ARSENALS 





If You Want To Reach 













TOOL SHOPS 





.... use The Tool & Die Journal to tell your story 
to 20,100 of your best customers and prospects.... 


the key men who make decisions on what to buy! 


Plastic, Rubber, Ceramic and Glass Prod We follow the principle of printing what 
Pp 1 Snes? Sa eels “~ we know our readers want. Personal con 
Sten. Comesenemn, Gieem, Pens.....0s- > tacts, questionnaires, letters, plant visits 
Railroad Locomotives, Cars, Shops............ 198 these are typical methods used to determine 
Screw Machine Products..... seeeceeeseees 514 our readers’ likes and dislikes. Since it is 
a ~ ding seeceeccces be prepared with actual shop problems in 
DESOCETEOMIOOUR cccecceccces 


mind, all editorial material is specific, use 
ful and timely 


UNIQUE PULLING POWER 


Repeatedly The TOOL & DIE Journal out- 
pulls all other magazines in its field. Our 
advertisers tell us this time and time 
again. The following comments are typical 

PUTNAM TOOL: “The results have 


been more than satisfactory.” 


Copies CONTINENTAL MACHINE SPE 


ALL HAVE BUYING INFLUENCE 


97% of the 20,100 copies of The TOOL & 
DIE Journal are addressed to individuals by 
name Each man is an essential link in 
the Cycle of Buying Influence in his plant 


NOTE This is a condensed breakdown W rite 
for Data Unit Ni which gives full details 


Presidents, Owners, Companies.... : io/- ae . oe 

General Managers ata 2 eas "5965 CIALTIES: “Inquiries come from progres- 

Works, Factory and Plant Managers....... 1123. sive men . willing to purchase.” 

+ serene ¢ cong nal bentahe ot aaa 1921 FORGING AND CASTING CORP.: 
actory anc lant Superintengents...... eee 57‘ es i oa erp" 2 : 

a a rer er .. 1440 . Inquires have developed into steady, 

Ce EE bas caeGndavenineenet sane ee profitable customers 

Superintendents (Stampings and Forgings)..... 221 

Plant and Equipment Engineers.........-..++ 343 

Methods, Process and Mechanical Engineers... 364 PHENOMENAL GROWTH 

Master Mechanics ........ccecceceeeees eee 589 

Production Managers ........+.+-+-08- ideas: See 

Machine Shop Foremen ..........eeeee00. . +318 

Tool Superintendents ...cccccccsccccees . 1051 

Tool and Die Room Foremen ...... sesenee See 100 

Tool and Die Engineers ...........-. iipete Se 

Chief T 1 Designers. . . venues : 559 

Ordnance Officers ; jteceetaek ae bad 


20, 10¢ 60 
COMMANDING EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


The TOOL & DIE Journal does more than ¥ 
“reach” the 20,100 key operating execu- 
tives in 13,000 plants. It commands their 6 
attention. It’s a precision medium, and the 1939 1940 1941 1942 
editorial policy is accurately machined to Advertising volume goes up each year at 
fit a definite need a rapidly increasing rate. Note the chart 





Early in 1941 the editorial keynote was 
conversion. After December 7 the editor CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF RESULTS 
ial theme, following the development of the 
war effort, was concentrated on expansion 94% of all firms that have 


and the all-out task of attaining maximum bought space in The 


broductt I day we keep pace with ° 
uctry’s needs by emphasizing conservation 2OOL & DIE Journal at any time 
of materials and man-power are steady advertisers today. 

The complete story is available ina series of factual 

Data Units. convenient for filng. Write for them! 


THE TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


CLEVELAND OH1I0 


a on | FAIRMOUNT Biv OD ° 
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While the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 178 establishments en- 
gaged in production of motion pictures, 
the 93 California companies account 
for virtually all of the entertainment 
business. Of this number, 88 were in 
Los Angeles County and 65 in the city 
of Los Angeles. The remainder were 
engaged chiefly in production of com- 
mercial and other non-entertainment 
film. 

The total cost of work done during 
1939, according to the census report, 
was $215,665,000, theatrical film ac- 
counting for $144,577,000. Production 
included 27 color-process feature sub- 
jects 3,000 feet or over in length and 


493 black-and-white. There were in 
addition 125 color-process short sub- 
jects. 


Persons engaged in the industry 
numbered 33,687, with 30,263 in Cali- 
fornia. Salaries and wages aggregated 
$139,077,000, California’s share being 
$130,981,000. The cost of studio sup- 
containers for films, fuel and 
energy was $43,052,000. The cost of 
contract work was $3,645,000 and other 
expenses amounted to $29,891,000. Ex- 


plies, 


ports of film fell from 220 million 
linear feet in 1937 to 150 million in 
1940. 


The Film Daily Year Book estimated 
that invested capital in the film indus- 
try amounts to 2 billion, 50 million 
dollars. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reported that 303 producer ex- 
changes are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 
11,332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195,000. 


Theaters 


There are more than 16,000 moving 
picture theaters in the United States, 
according to Motion Picture Herald, 
representing a 2 billion dollar invest- 
ment. While all of these theaters have 
some type of air-conditioning, the 
Herald makes the startling statement 
that only 17 per cent have true air- 
conditioning. In view of 1941 stand- 
ards of comfort, a huge market exists 
for modern facilities of this type. 

Remodeling has become general in 
view of the patron’s expectation of 
first class service whether in neighbor- 
hood or “deluxe” houses. While seating 
capacities of theaters being built today 
exceed 1,000 far less than they did a 
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decade ago, well furnished foyer and 
lounge facilities, especially for women, 
have become regular adjuncts of thea- 
ters of every class. Today, in both me- 
chanical and environmental provisions, 
exhibition standards demand that all 
theaters meet the public’s wishes. 

Better Theaters cites leading trends 
in the industry as follows: 

1. Obsolescence in style and facili- 
ties of the vast majority of theatres 
operating prior to the middle 1930’s. 

2. Theatre decentralization — move- 
ment back to the neighborhood, subur- 
man and small town community, from 
the larger trading centers and main 
business districts (bringing the thea- 
tre to the people, resulting in more 
exhibition units, smaller but with en- 
vironmental and mechanical facilities 
essentially equal to those of the large 
downtown “deluxe” theatre). 

3. Introduction of new investment 
interests. 

4. Expansion of the so-called “inde- 
pendent” circuits. 

5. Protection of film product con- 
tract rights and booking control as ad- 
vised by the prospect or possibility of 
new competition. 

6. The normal investment of profits. 


Commercial Film 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the total cost of non-theatrical 
films as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
1937 figure. News reels accounted for 
$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
follows: 


Advertising Color-process, 
black-and-white, $742,150. 

Educational: Color-process, 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and- white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 
the 1941 mark. Despite the failure of 
advertisers to secure distribution of 
films through motion picture houses, 
they have been able to obtain showings 
elsewhere and producers of commercial 
pictures have sprung up in all parts of 
the country. The modern commercial 
picture often employs both color and 
sound; the latter is essential. 


as 


$960,730; 


$117,767; 





Other Amusements 


The 1939 census reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012.- 
000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 


theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 
dog tracks, $43,507,000; amusement 


parks, $10,123,000; 
$2,875,000; private 
$2,815,000. 

These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
$225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 

A further breakdown is as follows: 

Receipts 


riding academies, 
swimming pools, 


No. (000) 
Amusement devices ........ 1,093 $7,314 
Bands and orchestras... 550 4,946 
Bathing beaches ; 344 1,994 
Bicycle rentals ....... ; 247 433 
Billiards and pool...........12,998 38,631 
Boat, canoe rental - 1,382 1,944 
Bowling alleys .... . 4,646 48,819 
Professional baseball dain 27 24,940 
Dance halls, studios, acad- 
ee » Rae 14,156 
Domino parlors ..... 304 544 
Auto race tracks... 25 784 
Dog race tracks. 11 2,775 
Horse race tracks 45 40,732 
Other race tracks. ll 194 
Shooting galleries 324 850 
Skating rinks, ice.......... 59 1,693 
Skating rinks, roller .... 1,134 6,550 
Sports and athletic fields. 78 5,845 
Sports promoters -< 110 3,409 
Other amusements 1,990 70,207 
Associations 
Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 
Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 


5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 

ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Coin Machine Inc., 


Industries, 112 


W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, P. O. Box 974, Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. 

National Theater Owners Assn., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942 


Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave. New 


York. Published by Hoffman Harris, Inc. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
85%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000 Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 100.00 60.00 45.00 
12 85.00 55.00 40.00 


Better Theatres, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. Published by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. 
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Est. 1926. Trim size, 9%x12% e 
page, 7 5/6x10%. Published every fourth 
week as a section of “Motion P re 
Herald.” Forms close Monday prec g 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circul n 
(ABC), 14,480; (gross), 15,197. R s 
theater equipment advertising 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 275.00 $138.00 $ 
6 260.00 130.00 8 
13 240.00 120.00 & 


Standard color, $120; bleed, $15. 
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billboard, 


Published by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 
i893. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 9% 
: Type page, 8%x12' Published 
weekly; Sat. Forms close Sat. preced- 
it Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 39,247; (gross), 43,018. Per- 
formers and showmen, 43%; operators 
and jobbers, 38%; unclassified, 19%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$350.00 $175.00 $ 87.50 
336.00 168.00 84.00 
322.00 161.00 80.50 
52 315.00 157.50 78.75 
Box Office, 4804 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 


Mo 


9c 
«Vv 


Opera Pl., Ci 


Associated Publications. Est. 
scription, 


page, 
Forms 
discount, 2% 
(gross), 
page, 


7 5/6x10%. 


close 


$330; 


Fractions 
Standard 


Business Screen, 20 
Published by 
Est. 1938. S 

11x14. 
June 1, July 


cago, 
Magazines, 
$2.00. 
11% 
Oct 

April 15 


15, 


Ill. 


Trim 


Trim size, 


Wednesday. 
count on equipment adv. 


Published 


only, 


neinnati, O. 


Published in 8 sectional editions by 


920. Sub- 


944x124. Type 


Saturday. 


Agency dis- 


13%; cash 


Circulation (ABC), 16,911; 


18,024, 
26 pages, 

pro-rata. 

color, 


Inc. 
size, 


Published 


lication. 


A 
Times 


bv 


jished 


report 


December 
Forms close 
Agency 
upon 


1 Page 


$190.00 

170.00 
‘tandard color, 
inelandia, 


EXPORTS 


ine Mundial. 
see EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


$120; 


$50; 


Rates, all 


$310; 52 
bleed, 


N. Wack 
Busi 


1, Jan. 15 
15 days 


discounts, 
request. 


% Page 
$1 10.00 


95.00 


bleed, 10% 


editions—1 
pages, $295. 
$15. 

er Dr., Chi- 
ness Screen 
ubscription, 


Type page, 9x 


15, Sept. 1, 
>, March 1, 
before pub- 
15-2. N. L 
Rates— 
,-Page 
$ 70.00 
65.00 


o 


IMPORTS. ) 


lance, combined with American Dancer, 
r. 57th St., New York, N . Pub- 

by Rudor Pub. Co. Subscription, 

Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 


$2.5 


12 


Educational Screen. 


P ublished 10th preceding. Forms 


» Ist 
Times 


$165.00 


150.00 
125.00 


SCHOOLS. ) 


Equity, 45 


Official 


47th 
paper Actors’ 


Agency discounts, 15- 
1 Page 


\% Page 
$ 90.00 
ROL00 
68.00 


St., New 
Equity 


tates 

4 Page 
$ 50.00 
45.00 
38.00 


9 I 
» Fa 


York City. 
Ass'n. Est. 


1913. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$150.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
} 135.00 90.00 45.00 
12 120.00 80.00 40.00 
The Exhibitor, (Four editions; Philadel- 
phi - Me State; WwW ashington, D. C.; 
Ne England.), Vine St., P hiladel- 
Phia, Pa. P ublished by Jay Emanuel 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
2. Trim size, 9%4x12%. Type page, 7%x 
10%. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Frid Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
~ (ABC), 4,699; (gross), 5,357 
iat 
Tin 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 96.00 $ 53.00 
13 165.00 91.00 50.00 
é 155.00 85.00 47.00 
145.00 80.00 44.00 
St lard color, bleed, $7.50 
Fame, tockefeller Center, New York. 
Pub hed , Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 
Lo. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 


IND 


Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2, except on film advertising. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 7,500. 
Rates—1l1 page, $200; % page, $110. 

Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Wid'’s Films & Film Folk, 


Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10. Pub- 
lished daily except Saturdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Forms close day preceding. 
Agency discounts, for non-film advertis- 
ing, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 5,003. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 55.00 
26 180.00 95.00 50.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 

Bleed, $7.50. 

Greater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex- 


change, Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
Amusements Pub. Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 75/16x10%. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 


day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 41.25 $ 22.50 
13 71.25 39.19 21.37 
26 67.50 37.12 20.25 
5 60.00 33.00 18.00 


§2 

Color, $30. 
Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Published by Wilker- 
son Daily Corp. Est. 1930. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 8%x 
11. Published Monday through Friday. 


Forms close 4 p. m. day preceding. 
Agency discounts, _ . Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,758. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$175.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
26 165.00 85.00 50.00 
52 155.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $7.50. 
Independent, The, Hotel Astor, Times 
Square, New York. Published by ITOA 
Independent, Ine. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. Trim size, 9%4%x12%. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published every other 


Sat. Forms close Mon. preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 7,314. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
12 135.00 80.00 52.00 
26 120.00 70.00 48.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 
International Motion Picture Almanac, 
tockefeller Center, New York. Published 


by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44x 
7. Published July 1. Forms close June 1. 
Agency discounts, 13-2, except on film 
adv. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
7,500. Rates—1 page, $200; % page, $100; 
4 page, $50 


International Projectionist, 580 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by International 
Projectionist Pub. Co. Ine. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

close 7th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,824; 

gross, 6,968. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 152.00 80.00 47.50 
12 144.00 76.50 45.00 

Color rates on request; bleed, $10. 


Leaders of the Motion Picture Industry, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by Showmen's Trade Review, Inc. 
Est. 1938. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Dec. 20, 1941. Forms close Dec. 10, 1941. 
Agency discount, 15-2, Distributed to 
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paid subscribers of Showmen’s Trade Re- 
view. Rates—1l1 page, $200; % page, $110; 
% page, $60. 

Color rate, $65. 

Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. Published by Quigley 
Pub. Co., Inc, Est. 1926. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 84%x10%. 
Published daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays. Forms close day previous. 
Agency discount, 13-2, except on film adv. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5,200. 





Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
13 210.00 120.00 62.50 
26 tty 00 115.00 60.00 
52 90.00 110.00 57.50 


Standard om $60; bleed, $7.50. 


Motion Picture Herald, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. Published by Quig- 
ley Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 75/16x10%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
13-2, except on film adv. Circulation 
(ABC), 14,480; (gross), 15,197. Exhibitors, 
83%; distributors, 7%; producers, 3%; 


equipment, 2%; others, 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $350.00 $182.50 $125.00 
13 340.00 177.00 121.50 
26 330.00 172.00 118.00 
52 320.00 167.00 115.00 
Standard color, $120; bleed, $15. 
Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broad- 


way, New York. Published by Showmen’s 
Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 94x12%. Type page, 
7 5/6x10%. Published Friday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,526; 


gross, 8,087. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $124.00 $ 46.50 
13 178.00 118.75 44.50 
26 170. 00 114.00 42.50 
52 160.00 107.00 40.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, $10. 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
nual, 425 Fourth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 85x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. 15th. 
Forms close Mar. 1. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 3,500. Rates—l1 page, $150; % 
page, $90; % page, $55. 

Theatre Catalogue, 1225 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by Jay Emanuel 
Publications, Ine. Est. 1939. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published Feb. Forms close 
Dec. 1. Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,000 paid; 
gross, 3,900. Rates—1 page, $200; 3 
pages, $150 per page; 6 pages, $125 per 
page, %& page, $100. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St.. New York City. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 11x 
16. Type page, 10x15. Published Wednes- 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 lines, 64c; 
20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 60c. 


CANADA 


Canadian Moving Picture Digest, 277 
Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $5.00. Type page, 7%4%x10%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rates 
-1 page, $60; % page, $47.50; % page, 
$35; %4 page, $20. 

Color and bleed rates on request. 
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Four Busy Markets in 


PRIORITY FIELDS 


It is significant that all four CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
publications are the outstanding leaders in fields so 
basic that each enjoys preferential rating with respect 


to priorities. 
There’s business to be had in each of these vital mar- 
kets, even more important in wartime than in peace! 





| 
} 
i 
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*% Water Supply — WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 

(A. B. C.—A. B. P.) specializes exclusively in water supply. Serving the 
water works profession for 65 years, it is the only independent paper “all 
water works", from cover to cover. Edited by Wm. W. Brush—outstanding 
authority in the field. With more A. B. C. circulation among key water 
works men than any other publication and with far more water works 
editorial matter, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING carries over twice as 


much water works advertising as any other magazine. Leads in every way 





% Fire Protection — FIRE ENGINEERING 


Reaching 


practically every fire chief of importance in the country, FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING has been the leading influence in this vital field for 65 years. Edited 


(A. B. C.—A. B. P.) specializes exclusively in the fire field. 


by Fred Shepperd—recognized leader of the field. With over 8500 net 
paid (A. B. C.) subscribers reading FIRE ENGINEERING monthly, it is 
selected, year after year, to carry the advertising load of the major fire 
equipment manufacturers. 


% Sanitation — SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 


(A. B. C_—A. B. P.) established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the 
only independent journal specializing exclusively in municipal and indus- 
trial wastes disposal. All A. B. C. circulation—proved readership in terms 
of paid circulation. Read by more sewage plant operators, superintend- 
ents and city officials interested in wastes disposal problems, SEWAGE 
WORKS ENGINEERING offers you the most economical medium for reach- 
ing the key men in the important wastes disposal field. Edited by Morris 
M. Cohn—recognized sanitary engineering authority. 


*% Farm Electrification — ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


is the only publication providing hand-picked circulation from the elec- 
tri-third of the farm market. Edited by George W. Kable, the field's 
leading authority. Established in 1927 to fill a need felt by leading Power 
companies—ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is now sponsored by more than 
300 utility companies and REA co-ops, who are investing over $8,000 « 
month for subscriptions to stimulate their farmers to buy and properly use 
electrical equipment. More important today than ever! 


* 


These four specialized markets, each vitally essential, are 
reached directly, without waste, by Case-Shepperd-Mann Publi- 
cations—each the real leader in its field and geared to carry 
your sales message most economically and most effectively. 
Sample copies and full information gladly sent. 


il 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Supplies for the municipal market 
will come through regardless of priori- 
ties, reports from Washington indicate. 
Chemicals, for instance, are essential to 
safeguard the public health by purify- 
ing water and treating sewage. 

However, substitute materials will be 
utilized wherever possible. They are 
now appearing in such public safety 
products as street lighting, traffic sig- 
nals, fire apparatus and even drinking 
cups. 

The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
1000,000 and over. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

Types of products bought by mu- 
nicipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 
tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and _ prevention, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
eteries, greenhouses, municipal power 
plants, construction and maintenance 
f public buildings. 

Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 
conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 

The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

l. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

: 0 restore health through hospi- 
tals 


’ ) promote health through recre- 
ation centers including hundreds of 
Swi! ng pools recirculating clean 
wat 

6 provide airport facilities at 
S00 es, 

7. provide hauling facilities, by 
Stre: iilways, urban and school buses, 
and ‘ks. 

8. provide electricity for 1,860 
mur ilities of which 963 generate as 
well listribute power. 


9. To dispose of waste including 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

Mechanization in a totally different 
field, accounting and office practice, has 
been under way on a serious scale for 
only four years. Annual purchases total 
more than $9,000,000. In addition to 
modern accounting and duplicating, the 
importance of fire-resistant filing and 
safe equipment is to the front this year. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal present markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
cals, $15,000,000; pipe, $70,000,000; 
rubber products, $10,000,000; _ tires, 
$4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 

Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


Street lighting is in the midst of a 
renaissance, with the majority of the 
existing systems out of date. The goal 
is the relighting of 10,000 communities, 
and their interconnection by way of 
30,000 miles of lighted highways. 

A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
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items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 


Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 
Dirt scoops 

Shovel cranes 
Electric welders 
Elevating graders 
Hydraulic scrapers 


Sand-gravel spreaders 
Drag lines 

Transits and levels 
Pile drivers 

Road mix equipment 
Road mowers 

Road stripers 

Sand blasters 

Patch rollers 

City officials, according to The Mu- 
nicipal Index, indicate keen interest at 
this time in modern insurance - pro- 
grams, modern accounting systems, 
fuel-oil and stoker heating plants, and 
street lighting systems which meet the 
severe requirements of modern traffic 
control. 

Much improvement is needed in the 
fields of public safety. In the remote 
case of a war brought to these shores, 
the condition of the services of the 
cities is likely to determine very largely 
the morale of the people. The English 
cities have learned the essential im- 
portance of the fire department. The 
cities of the United States need to equip 
their fire departments with the appa- 
ratus, hose and accessories appropriate 
to their needs, plus the organization of 
auxiliary fire services. The market for 
apparatus, portable pumps and engines, 
hose, rescue equipment is held to be in 
a favorable condition. 

Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 

Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and _ street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 

One of the most interesting phenom- 
ena, says The Municipal Index, is the 
increased emphasis on selling to munici- 
pal governments, rather than waiting to 
be asked for bids. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and _ property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $500,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
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NUMBER OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNT OF PUBLIC PAY ROLLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CLASSIFIED BY FUNCTION AND LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT: OCTOBER 1940 
(in thousands) 
Type All Federal, 
of State, and Federal State Counties Cities aa8 eter 
function local governments 
bmp loy- Puy Emp loy- Vay Euploy- Pay Bap loy- Pay Employ- Pay BEuploy- 
ees rolls ees rolis ees rolls ees rulis ees rolls ees 
Total SJRS |p, 300 | 2,009 |—242,180]  557°/$59,5uu*} 350°) $55,200" 932°) 18,000") 161° 
Protection 1 oS | lot,7uu | 1,286 | 116,324 o. 7,900 “A 3,400 ww 30, 800 
Education 1,317 | 675,000 /;@ 3 431 ° . ° . . . 
Public works 
and services 1,3le | 13,300 S49 89 , 580 2233 | 22,5uu 1038 8,9U0 350 38, 700 80 
Social 
welfare 574 57 ,000 121 16,098 2V1 | 17,700 80 6,800 Is3 15,000 19 
Administrative, 
legislative, 
and judicial 
functions 425 52,800 96 17,228 52 9,100 117 | 14,300 lilo 10,400 44 1,800 
Miscellaneous i3 13 ,Suu 14 1,920 i9 2,400 21 1,8uu o3 7,100 e 250 
* Separation of personnel and pay rolis of public education according to State, county, city, or other 
local governmental units was not obtainable. Therefore, the totals shown for State and local govern- 
ments do not include employees or pay rolls for public education. 
State and locel pay rolls are rounded toe hundreds of thousands. 
the fire department, the fire chief’s departments do have paid drivers but tion gaining, notably in the use of 
word is generally supreme authority. even so they are operated on a volun- sludge gas for power and heat. 
teer or call basis. In addition, private The American Public Works Asso- 


In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

Annual purchases, according to The 
American City, include $750,000 worth 
of gas masks, smoke helmets, and 
breathing apparatus. Fire-alarm equip- 
ment and supplies reach sales of nearly 


$4,000,000; fire hose, $4,500,000; fire 
apparatus, $13,750,000. 


A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 50 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 15 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 


1s 


During the past three years, about 
6,000 pieces of apparatus have been 
purchased and installed. This is ex- 


clusive of the new trailer pump unit, 
added to many fire departments as the 
result of Britain’s war experiences. 

On the basis of 25 years as the maxi- 
mum life of the best machines, Fire 
Engineering estimates that 1,600 fire 
engines and ladder trucks need replace- 
ment each year; a rate that has been 
greatly accelerated during 1942 because 
many machines purchased in the 
early 1920’s have reached the end of 
their usefulness. 

There are 14,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
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fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 94 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion spent $128,549,000 for operation 
and maintenance of fire departments in 
1938, an increase of 5.3 per cent over 
1937. 


Municipal Wastes Disposal 


New construction for sewage dispos- 
al totaled $100,000,000 in 1941, accord- 
ing to Engineering News-Record. Work 
not covered by individual reports will 
add 50 per cent to this figure. Mainte- 
nance adds about 20 per cent to the 
annual expenditures in this market. 
This is usually handled by the city en- 
gineer except in privately owned plants. 

About 7,500 communities have sewers 
or sewage disposal systems of which 
255 are privately owned and 771 indus- 
trially owned. Some 750 contractors 
bid for this work and from 400 to 500 
contractors handle the sewer and sew- 
age disposal contracts, Engineering 
News-Record reports. They handle also 
other classes of work and are part of 
the contractor market. Additional small- 
er contractors are in the market han- 
dling the smaller contracts. 

In the municipal sewerage market, 
the trend toward more and better treat- 
ment continues with byproduct utiliza- 
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ciation reported that 115 plants are 
utilizing 180 gas engines for operation 
of generators, blowers and pumps. Of 
this total, 79 are connected to genera- 
tors, 49 to blowers and 40 are driving 
pumps. Total horsepower is 31,646. 
Forty-six of the installations are of the 
multiple, or battery type. The major- 
ity of the gas engines are under 500 hp. 

In terms of population served, Sew- 
age Works Engineering reports that the 


field showed substantial progress. At 
the beginning of 1942, population 


served by 5,850 plants was approxi- 
mately 58,500,000, of which 53,000,000 
were served by some form of adequate 
process. 

Though 594 sewage treatment plants 
were built in 1940, fully one-third of 
the urban population is without sew- 
age treatment facilities and one billion 
dollars worth of construction is neces- 
sary to remedy the situation. Opera- 
tion would cost $15,000,000 yearly. 

Trends in sewage indicate greater 
emphasis on separate sludge digestion 
and continued progress in the activated 
sludge process. High rate, trickling 
filtration has gained wider use and the 
standard trickling filter continues te 
serve many cities. Chlorination is still 
the most popular universal auxiliary 
of sewage treatment. Mechanization of 
processes continued to make advances 


with every phase of sewage treatment 
feeling the beneficial effect of specially 
devised equipment, such as sludg col- 
lectors, grit equipment, screens, screen 
ings grinding equipment, sludg: and 
sewage pumps, vacuum filters, »!udge 
conditioning and chemical flocev tion 
units, sludge incinerators, gas s'orage 
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JOURNAL z 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 
Geared to a Continuing Marhet 


Both 


Ju Wartime and Ju Peacetime 


Now, more than ever, the water works market is important to 
the manufacturers of any of the products in the accompanying list. 
Though wartime restrictions are cutting into many fields, the WPB has 
constantly made provisions for the maintenance and operation of water 
utilities, because it finds, in these days of rationing, that civilized man 
can live without many things—even cooks—but that he cannot live 


without pure water. 


In wartime as in peacetime, the field of water works is a continuing 
and growing one. When peace comes, there will be the same mainte- 
nance and operation materials requirements which the war imposes, 
plus the demands of many extensions and improvements postponed for 
the duration. The maintenance and improvement of public health and 
industrial operations guarantee the stability and growth of the water 


utility market. 


The size of the water works market is 
indicated by a study made by the Asso- 
ciation for the WPB. Based upon returns 
covering more than 40,000,000 of the 872,- 
000,000 persons served by public water sup- 
ply in the U. S., it was found that (1) for 
each 1,000 persons, approximately 300 
tons of metal are required for construc- 
tion of the works, and (2) for the main- 
tenance and repair needs of the in- 
stalled water systems, nearly 5 tons of 
metal are required annually per 1,000 
Persons served. Although this study was 
made primarily to help the WPB in the 
meta! conservation program, the results will 
be helpful in many a market analysis. Send 
to the Association for the reprint of this 
study showing the breakdown of the ton- 
mages of the various items—distribution 
Pipe, valves, special casting, service line 
materials, service line fittings and meters. 


The JOURNAL, official publication of 
the American Water Works Association, 
's the ideal medium for advertising the 
Products in this list, for it has the largest 
Paid circulation in the world going directly 
to the water works field. The A.W.W.A. is 


the world's largest water works organization 
and its members pay for and control the 


JOURNAL. 


Every year, the JOURNAL publishes 
over 2,000 pages of new specifications, 
committee reports, articles by the leaders of 
the field and by successful operators of 
small plants, and abstracts of all available 
world's water works literature. 


And here’s a feature of special signifi- 
cance to you as an advertiser—engineers 
and operators avidly follow the "News of 
the Field" appearing throughout the adver- 
tising section. 


Note, too, that, despite the loss in very 
recent years of the foreign circulation 
which a scientific publication normally en- 
joys, the JOURNAL'S paid circulation now 
stands at 4,459, as compared with 3,198 five 
years ago. No increase in advertising 
rates has accompanied this growth in 
readership! 


Write the Association for more informa- 
tion about this JOURNAL with high circu- 
lation, low advertising rates and coverage 
of a continuing market. 


AMERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION 


22 East Fortieth Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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WATER WORKS PRODUCTS 


Abrasives 

Activated Carbon 
Aeration Apparatus 
Air Compressors 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
Ammoniators 
Automotive Equipment 


Back Fillers 
Base-Exchange Silicate 

Bins, Storage 
Bituminous Coatings 
and Linings 

Blowers, Air 

Boiler Feedwater 
Treatment 

Brass Goods 


Calcium Hypochlorite 

Calking Tools 

Carbonators 

Castings 

Cathodie Protection 

Caustic Soda 

Cement 

Chemical Feeders 

Chloride of Lime 

Chiorinating Equipment 

Chlorine, Liquid 

Clamps 

Clarifiers 

Clay Spaders 

Cleaning, Water Main 

Coagulants and Coagula- 
tion Control Chemicals 

Coatings and Linings 

Cocks: Corporation, Curb, 
Meter, ete. 

Colorimetric Analysis 

Compressors, Portable 

Concrete Forms 

Condensers 

Controllers: Automatic, 
Electric 

Controllers: Flow, Level, 
Pressure, Ratio, Tem- 
perature 

Conveyors and Conveying 
Equipment 

Copper, Brass, Bronze 

Copper Sulfate 

Copperas 

Couplings and Connections 

Culture Media 

Curb Boxes 


Electric Motors 
Engines: Diesel, Gasoline 


Feedwater Equipment 
and Treatment 

Ferrie Chloride 

Ferric Sulfate 

Ferrous Sulfate 

Filter Plants and 
Equipment 

Fittings: Tees, Ells, ete. 

Flash Mixing Equipment 

Flow Recorders 

Flow Regulators 

Flumes, Steel 

Furnaces 


Gages 

Gasholders 

Gate Valves 

Gates: Shear, Sluice 
Gears, Speed Reducing 
Generators 

Hose: Air, Steam, Water 
Hydrants 


Indicators 
Insulation 
Iron Removal Plants 


Joints and Jointing 
Materials 

Jute: Braided and 
Twisted 

Laboratory Apparatus 

Lime Slakers and Feeders 


Meter Boxes and 
Couplings 

Meter Testers and 
Washers 

Meters: Gas, Pitot, Ven- 
turi, Water and Sewage 

Mixers and Mixing 
Equipment 

Motors 


Nozzles 


Odor and Taste Control 
Equipment 


Packing 

Paints 

Pavement Breakers 
Penstocks 

Pipe: Asbestos-Cement, 
Brass, Cast-lron, Ce- 
ment-Lined, Concrete, 
Copper, Lead-Lined, 
Riveted, Steel, Welded 

Pipe Cutting Machines 

Pipe Enamels, Protective 
—Coal Tar 

Potentiometers 

Pressure Regulators 

Pump Equipment 

Pumps: Acid-Handling, 
Boiler Feed, Centrifu- 
gal, Chemical Feed, 
Deep Well, Diaphragm, 
Hydrant, Portable, 
Sump, Turbine 


Rate Controllers 
Recarbonators 
Recording Instruments 
Rust Prevention 


Soda Ash 

Softeners and Purifiers 

Stacks 

Standpipes and Tanks 

Steel Plate Construction 

Stirrers 

Storage Tanks 

Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment 


Tanks: Elevated, Mixing, 
Rubber Lined, Steel 

Tapping Machines 

Taste and Odor Removal 
Plants 

Turbidimeters 

Turbines: Hydraulic 
Steam 


Valve Boxes and Inserts 
Valves: Air Release, Al- 
titude, Check, Cone, 
Detector Check, Flap, 
Float, Gate, Hydraulic, 
Cylinder Operated, 
Pressure Reducing, 
Regulating, Relief 

Venturi Tubes 


Water Level Recorders 
Water Testing Apparatus 
Water Treatment Plants 
Water Waste Detection 
Water Works Construction 
Waterproofing Compounds, 
Materials, Paints 
Weatherproof Paints, 
Roof Coatings 
Well Drilling Contractors 
Well Screens 
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and safety equipment and gas utiliza- 
tion devices. 

An indication of the potential growth 
to be expected in the sewage disposal 
field is a report of the National Re- 
sources Committee which indicated the 
expenditure of $1,141,000 as _ necess- 
ary to effect construction of sufficient 
numbers of modern plants to meet the 
existing disposal problem. The per 
capita cost of such an undertaking 
varies from the national average of 
$9.30 for the entire nation to more 
than $20 for central New England. 
And the additional yearly operational 
bill for these new plants would ap- 
proximate $15,000,000. 

New construction requirements in this 
field, as estimated by Sewage Works 
Engineering, will average $200,000,000 
annually for construction of sewage 
treatment plants alone for the next ten 
years. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, ete. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 

There are 13,000 water works plants 

the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 30 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 

Two-thirds of the total population of 
the United States is served by commu- 
nity water systems, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey recently made by En- 
gineering News-Record. Of this, 85 per 
cent served by public and private sys- 
tems receive water that has been given 
treatment for health protection, quality, 
improvement, or both. Chlorination, 
however, is practiced at approximately 
one-third of the plants now in opera- 
tion. Filtration facilities are used in 
about one-sixth of the plants. It is 
shown that approximately 1,187 plants 
have adopted taste and odor control, 
about 417 use iron and manganese re- 
moval processes, and 484 soften their 
supply. About 9,100 systems employ 
groundwater as compared to some 3,300 
which draw from streams and lake 
sources. 

An average year’s construction work 
in the water works field, according to 
The American City, averages 362 com- 
plete projects totaling $45,000,000 and 
2.100 miles of mains worth $20,000,000, 
and in addition, a number of small 
projects including 816 wells, 636 tanks, 
1,652 storage dams, 22 filtration plants 
and 63 pumping stations. On this grand 
total of work, $34,000,000 is for new 
purification and pumping plants re- 
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quiring $13,557,000 worth of equipment 
of which it is conservatively estimated 
$1,275,000 is for pumps. In addition to 
these pumps in new plants, there are 
annual purchases of $4,725,000 new 
pumps in existing plants. 

New’ construction in 1941 totaled 
$77,000,000 compared with $70,000,000 
in 1940, according to Engineering 
News-Record. Additional smaller work 
not covered by individual reports will 
bring total volume to double this figure. 
Maintenance adds at least fifty per cent 
to the annual construction expenditures. 

A major trend in new waterworks 
construction is toward automatic and 
remote control, recording meters and 
telemetering, Engineering News-Record 
reports. Air conditioning has become 
a new consumer of water that has rend- 
ered inadequate capacities formerly 
considered to have a safe margin of 
reserve. Many of the big plants serv- 
ing our larger cities are obsolete and 
need rebuilding. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that all but eight of the 92 cities 
of 100,600 population now own and op- 
erate their water supply systems. The 
annual income of the water systems in 
these 84 cities is $199 million. 

Men most influential in the selection 
and purchase of maetrials and equip- 
ment in this field are the water works 
superintendent or private water com- 
pany manager, the city engineer and/or 
consulting engineer and the water com- 
missioner. 

In small cities, according to the Jour- 
nal of American Water Works Associa- 
tion, the city engineer of a consultant 
may make water works plans. In cities 
over 7,500 population, the water works 
head or a consulting engineer develops 
such plans. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 

Since July, 1941, an exchange of in- 
formation has been in progress be- 
tween the American Water Works As- 
sociation and the War Production 
Board to determine the minimum 
amount of critical materials which 
must be allocated to water works to 
insure the health of the civilian popu- 
lation. The association’s survey de- 
veloped these outstanding facts: 

1. For each 1,000 persons served 
from public water supply, approxi- 
mately 300 tons of metal are required 
for construction of the works. 


2. For maintenance and repair need 
of installed water systems, nearly 
tons of metal are required annually per 
1,000 persons served. 

Based on these standards, the annua 
needs for metals for maintenance of 
public water supply for the 82 millio: 
urban or near-urban citizens of th: 
United States are, according to th 
Journal of the American Water Work 
Association: Cast iron, 348,000 tons: 
steel, 42,600 tons; copper, 9,090 tons 
lead, 5,735 tons; zinc, tin, aluminun 
etc., 2,100 tons; nickel, 210 tons; rul 
ber, 245 tons. These are maintenanc: 
and replacement, and not construction 
requirements. 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s 
public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipment 
and maintenance is more than $100.- 
000,000. 

In addition to playground equipment, 
tennis courts and municipal golf 
courses, parks buy maintenance equip- 
ment, such as lawn mowers, seeds, 
benches, waste containers, building 
maintenance supplies. The purchases 
are made through the park board offi- 
cials or the city purchasing department. 


Associations 

American Water Works Assn., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 


National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. 
Water and Sewage Works Mfrs. 


Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Materials Requirements for U. S. Pub- 
lic Water Supply Construction and 
Maintenance 
The war can be credited for the most 

detailed study of water works mate- 

rials requirements ever made. The 

American Water Works Association 

undertook the survey at the instance of 

the War Production Board. The re- 
sults are reported by the Journal of 

American Water Works Association in 

a 12-page brochure. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. | 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave. New 
York Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
Agency discount, none. N. Il. A. A, state- 
ment on request Circulation (Publish- 
er'’s Statement), Dec., 1941, 8,232: (gross), 
16.000. Net rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$232.00 $128.00 $ 70.00 
6 184.00 104.00 58.00 
12 160.00 92.00 52.00 


(Red), $40. Bleed, 15% 


Standard color 
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American Municipalities, 21 W. Main > 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1901. Published ») 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1 rin 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis: s 


15-2. Circulation (ABC), 8,174; (2! 
8.783. Councilmen, 48%; mayors 
city clerks, 9%: fire chiefs, 6%: r 
works supts. 5%; others. 23% R 
Times 1 Page % Page M ge 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
90.00 50.00 Me 
12 80.00 44.00 ‘ 
Color, $35. 
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Comstruction Digest. Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) ae oe > nis = a a, aoe 
: Published by Public Works Journal Corp. 
Construction Methods and Equipment. Est. 1936. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 81x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 


. April Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. 
o— b Se nae — oe A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
Judges and Commissioners’ Ass'n. of (Sworn) (gross), 8,361. Water works 
Texas. Published by Associated Pub. Co. ‘SUPts., 33% ; city engrs., 38%; consulting 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, ©"&8Ts.. 13%; U.S. Army engineers, 8%; 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. thers, 8%. Rates—? or more pages, 
Forms close Ist.. Agency discounts, 15-2. $135; 1, page, $175; % page, $100; % 


N. I. A. A. statement on request. Rates— Page, $75. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 Library Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 League of Minnesota Municipalities. Est. 
12 40.00 25.00 14.00 1916. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 

Color, 20%; bleed, 20%. 6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 


Driller, The. 2014 11th Ave.. So. Milwau- 18t., Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


> . _ 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
kee, Wis. Published by Excavating En ment), 5,025. Rates— 


gineer Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, — ; Ay bs ; tay < rage 
4%x7%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
close 10th. N. ye. A. ey _ 12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
quest. Agency scounts, none. ircula- a . 
ion thaanl. 10,119; (gross), 10,425. Color rates on request. 
Water well drilling contractors, 77%; Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
oil and gas well drilling, 7%; others, York. Published by American City Mag- 
16%. Rates— azine Corp. Est. 1924. Price, $5. Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page lished annually. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
1 $ 96.00 3 54.00 $ 30.00 page, 5%x8. Agency discount, none. 
6 72.00 42.00 24.00 Carries condensed catalog of 250 leading 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 manufacturers. Circulation (Sworn), 
Standard color (Green), $10; bleed, rate 16,000. Rates—1 page, $250; 2 pages, 
on request. $175 per page; 3 pages, $145 per page; 4 


pages, $130 per page; 6 pages, $110 per 
page; 8 pages or more, per page, $100. 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 
Florida Municipal Record, Box 1081, 7 = 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by Munici- !80n, Wis. Fublished by League of Wis 
pal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- Comsin Municipalities. Est. -, ome 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type scription, $2.50. Trim size, S%x11%. 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 7¥Pe Page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forme 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- Sa oe a “Sgt 
lation (Publisher's Statement), Dec., culation (rublishers Statement), /, . 


Engineering News-Record. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


1941, 2,381. Rates- —- 1 Page % Page % Page 
oo 6 67ilfelCUR CUP) $70.00 $38.00 $ 22.00 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 Standard color, $25. ; : 
Highway, Street and Airport Manua!. 
(s Municipal Signal Engineer, § E. 4ist St., 
ee ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) New York. Official publication Interna- 


Illinois Municipal Review, 537 S. 4th St., tional Municipal Signal Ass'n. Published 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Illinois by Municipal Signal Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
Municipal League Est. 1922. Subscrip- 1936. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 6 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. times yearly, Jan.-Feb., March-April, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation May-June, July-August, Sept.-Oct., Nov.- 


(Publisher’s Statement), 8,931; (gross), Dec. Forms close 20th of earliest of 2 
9,136 Rates— months. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,553. 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 Rates— 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 1 $135.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
Color, $30. 3 127.50 85.00 47.50 


Kansas Government J 1, Fr Hall, . 5 Nhees 0 — _ 
sas Governmen ourna aser Ha 2 : , & . 
Lawrence, Kans. Published by The Cae — po 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Est. National Municipal Review, 299 Broad- 
1914. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x way, New York. Published by Nat'l Mu- 


ll%. Type page, 7%x10° Published Fri- nicipal League. Est. 1894. Subscription, 
dav before Ist Monday Forms close $5. Type page, 4%x?7. Published Ist. 
15th Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation Forms close 15th. Circulation (Publish- 

(Sworn), 6,049; (gross), 6,161. City offi- er’s Statement), 2,027. Rates— 
cials, 71%; state and county officials, Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
17° others. 12%. Rates— 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
; $ 90.00 $ 50.40 $ 26.55 12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
12 aE ee as-36 t+ New Jersey Municipalities, 28 W. State 
Color and bleed rates on request , St., Trenton, N. J. Published by New Jer- 
‘ sey State League of Municipalities. Est. 


Kentucky City, University of Kentucky. 1931. Subscription, $2. Free to municipal 
Lexington, Ky. Published by Kentucky officials. Published Ist of month — not 
Municipal League. Est. 1929. Subscrip- July, Aug. and Sept. Type page, 7x10. 


tion, $1. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. 
7A&x9%. Published Feb., May, Aug. and Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

Nov Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 5,340. Rates— 

15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 

ment), 2,950. Rates— 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 33.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 85.00 48.00 27.00 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 12 75.00 43.00 24.00 


Color rates on request. 
Prison World, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 


Mancal of Sewage Disposal Equipment for Am. Prison Ass'n. Est. 1939. Sub- 
and Sewer Construction, 310 E. 45th St., scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


Macttae’s Blue Book. 
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New York. Published by Public Works page, 7x10. Published E. O. M., starting 
Jou | Corp. Est. 1933. Free (con- February 5. Forms close 25th. Agency 
trol ). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, discount, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
‘x! Published Aug. Ist Forms close Statement), 2,993; (gross), 3.583. Rates 
Ju th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
A. statement on request. Circulation 1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
(Sworn), 5,700, City engineers, 38%; con- 3 80.00 42.50 25.00 
Sulti'< engineers, 17%; supts. sewage 6 75.00 40.00 22.50 
trea nt and supts. of sewers, 14%; ind. Color rate, $25. 
nd 'y sanitary engrs., 9%; others, Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
aed Nates—1 page, $150; 2 pages, $125 cago. Published by International City 
e; & page, $85; % page, $60. Managers’ Ass’n. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
Manos! of Street and Highway Equip- $4. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
ment ond Materials changed to Highway, Published monthly. Forms close 20th. 
Stre- Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
=e Airport Manual. ment on request. Circulation (Publish- 
2NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) er’s Statement), 1,440; (gross), 1,648, 
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Ass'n subs. pon catna 591. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 

6 45.00 25.00 156.00 
40.00 22.00 12.00 


12 
Color (red), $10. 


Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Published by National Safety 
Council, ine. Kst. 1927. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 7th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 14,208; (gross), 14,415; ass'n 
subs. non-deductible, 6,952. Public offi- 
cials, 43%; community organizations, 
5%; transportation, industrial and insur- 


ance companies, 43%; others, 9%. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 67.60 $ 45.00 

6 100.00 55.00 40.00 

12 90.00 50.00 36.67 


Color, $40 page. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL, ) 


Public Works, 310 E. 45th St., New York. 
Published by Public Works Journal 
Corp. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1942, 10,683; 
(gross), 11,867. City engineers and city 
managers, 25%; county, town and state 
engineers, 24%; water works supt., 22%: 
village and town clerks, 3%; city offi- 
cials, 7%; consulting engineers, 3%; san- 
itary eng., sewerage, 7%; contractors, 
3%; others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $208.00 $116.00 $ 64.00 
6 160.00 92.00 52.00 
12 150.00 80.00 46.00 
Standard color (Red), $35; bleed, 15%. 
Purchasing. 


(See PURCHASING. ) 


Roads and Streets. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Sewage Works Engineering and Munici- 

al Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St., New 
ork, N. Y. Published by Case-Shep- 
perd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, $x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discount, 0-2. N. I. A. A. 
report on request. Circulation (ABC), 
2,224; (gross), 2,874. Supts. sewerage and 
public works, 23%; city eng., mers., 
sewer comm. and officials, 18%; sewage 
plant supts., chemists, operators, 14%; 
consulting engineers, 11%; sanitary 
eng., 9%; colleges, libraries, 7%; others, 
18%. Rates— 


Times 1 page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $105.00 $ 62.00 

6 110.00 95.00 55.00 
12 100.00 85.00 49.00 


Standard color (Red), $25; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 338. 


Sewage Works Journal, Box 18, Urbana, 
Ill. Published by Federation of Sewage 
Works Ass'n. Est. 1928. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly from January 15th. 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,840; (gross), 3,012. Sew. 
wks., supts., and operators, 30%; consult- 
ing engineers, 13%; public health engi- 
neers, 12%; city engineers, 8%: industrial 


concerns and personnel, 11%; others, 

"6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
360.00 210.00 150.00 


6 
Bleed, 10%. 


Southern City, 704 Raleigh Bldg. Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Published by Southern Mu- 
nicipal News Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
30th. Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 11,026. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 90.00 45.00 
12 130.00 80.00 40.00 


Color, $40: bleed, 10% 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
(See PoWwER PLANTS.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Virginia Municipal Review, Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. Published by Re- 
view Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
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(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 
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An increase of nearly 3 per cent in 
the domestic and export demand for 
crude oil and petroleum products dur- 
ing the first half of 1942 is estimated 
to have developed despite rationing of 
gasoline on the East Coast, curtailment 
of nonessential fuel oils and general 
freezing of automobile tires. The de- 
mand for all oils during the first 6 
months totaled approximately 776,000,- 
000 bbl. (4,287,000 bbl. daily). This 
demand consisted of 321,000,000 bbl. of 
motor fuel; 201,900,000 bbl. of residual 
fuel oil; 104,000,000 bbl. of distillate 
fuels: 36,200,000 bbl. of kerosene; 19,- 
430,000 bbl. of lubricating oils and 
325,000,000 lb. of petroleum wax. 


The United States produced 678,934,- 
000 bbl. of crude oil during the first 
half of 1942 and output from the re- 
mainder of the world is estimated by 
The Oil and Gas Journal to have been 
365,165,000 bbl. during the same six 
months. 


Leading states in this huge industry 
are Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Illinois, Kansas, Wyoming, Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico. 


Expenditures which will total around 
2 billion dollars during the next 12 
months are in prospect for the refining 
branch of the industry, which has been 
assigned the task of producing raw 
materials for about 670,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber and substantially all 
of the 250,000 bbl. of aviation gasoline 
daily which must be supplied by this 
country for the United Nations’ air 
forces. The petroleum refining indus- 
try is also scheduled to produce a large 
volume of hydrocarbon chemicals re- 
quired for the war program. 


The transportation branch of the in- 
dustry is now engaged in one of its 
busiest periods, although the expendi- 
ture of new steel is being held to a 
minimum by relocation of certain un- 
derground carriers. Approximately 
$50,000,000 is being expended on 550 
miles of 24-in. pipe line, the largest 
ever built for crude-oil transportation, 


and it is probable that this line will 
be extended to the eastern seaboard. In 
event the line is extended, the monetary 
out] will be increased to 75 or 80 
mill dollars. 

There were 9,392 completions in the 


United States during the first half of 
1942, compared with 14,253 for the 
like 1941 period. Of the 1942 total, 
9,628 vere oil wells; 997 were gas wells 


While 2,769 were dry holes. Total foot- 
age crilled during the first half of 1942 
was 670,460 ft. or an average of 
3,266 ‘t. per well, compared with 2,955 
for year. 

Proven oil reserves of the U. S. on 
July 1942, were over 20 million 
barr: 
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Drilling 

About 3,050 companies drill for, pro- 
duce and transport 98 per cent of the 
crude oil and natural gas in the United 
States and abroad, with 2,800 operating 
in this country. More than one-third 
of all such domestic operations are in 
Texas. 

Drilling estimates that drilling oper- 
ators spend $95,000,000 annually on 
new equipment alone. It emphasizes 
that the drilling industry is faced with 
the problem of constant demands for 
deeper drilling, a condition which has 
existed since 1859 when 69 feet was 
considered deep and carried on through 
each decade with 1,000-2,000-5,000 foot 
depths reported as record drilling oper- 
ations, until finally in 1939, 15,004 feet 
was attained. The search for oil has 
been carried on in such an exhaustive 
manner that much of the shallow pro- 
duction is completed and new fields are 
being sought at greater depths. Wells 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet deep are com- 
monplace today, whereas they were 
startling records only 10 years ago. 


Another trend in the drilling industry 
is the demand for speed which has 
brought about the advent and rapid 
development of portable equipment. 
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Complete drilling rigs mounted on 
trucks are now equipped to speed be- 
tween locations and set up ready for 
drilling within a few hours. 

Wildcatting has been greatly im- 
proved by the advent of scientific ex- 
ploration, all of which have had a part 
in the rapid transition in which the 
drilling industry is now passing 
through: that of an industry founded 
on rough and tough rule of the thumb 
practices into a highly organized and 
competitive business demanding greater 
acumen and stability than ever before, 
according to Drilling. 


Transportation 


The most important item in trans- 
portation of oil from fields to refineries, 
to loading racks, and to seaports for 
water shipment is the more than 215,- 
000 miles of pipe line in the United 
States. A few pipe lines are used to 
transport gasoline from the refinery to 
central points of distribution. 

Pipe lines usually are built by the 
refinery and are considered a part of 
plant facilities. Inter-state pipe-line 
companies operate as common carriers 
under adequate regulatory powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Only in exceptional cases does the pipe 
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line company buy crude oil; it is gen- 
erally purchased by a purchasing com- 
pany or agent, or by a refiner. 

The truck also is a vital part of the 
oil industry’s distribution system, over 
140,000 being owned and operated. 
These range in size from the small 
truck carrying approximately 250 to 
300 gallons of gasoline, kerosene, etc., 
to the transport truck and trailer com- 
binations, often carrying up to 6,500 
gallons. Combinations which would 
carry 8,000 to 10,000 gallons are occa- 
sionally reported, but state laws usual- 
ly restrict the load limit to below these 
figures. These trucks are owned most- 
ly by independent oil jobbers and major 
oil companies. 

The modern tank truck requires 
many types of equipment, including 
piping, valves of various sorts, fittings, 
metal sheeting for tanks, pumps, and 
meters. Tires constitute a major item 
on many of the units, the largest ones 
requiring a set of as high as 18 tires. 

High tensile steel aluminum and blue 
annealed steel are the three principal 
types of metal sheets used in the fab- 
rication of truck tanks. One large 
manufacturer of metal sheet reports 
that it makes more high tensile steel 
sheets for petroleum truck tanks than 
it does for railroad cars. 


Transportation of petroleum makes 
the petroleum industry a direct pur- 
chaser of trucks and truck equipment, 
railway tank cars, barges, tugs, tank 
ships, pipe for pipelines, pumps and 
engines for driving them, buildings for 
housing pipeline pumping stations, and 
such other equipment as automatic con- 
trols, valves, manifolding connections, 
welding equipment and tools, and trac- 
tors. 

The distribution system of the oil in- 
dustry is being greatly affected by the 
rapid extensions of gasoline pipe lines. 
An estimated total of 6,000 miles of 
new gasoline pipe lines was built in 
1941. At a few points, water terminals 
have been built along the gasoline pipe 
lines and tankers or barges distribute 
the products from these terminals among 
the river and lake cities. 


No less than 28 tankers were com- 


pleted in 1941. While this was the 
largest number built since the first 
World War, the number was to be 


sharply expanded in 1942. 

Tankers constitute the most impor- 
tant type of single-cargo vessels in the 
world. As of January 1, 1941, the 
world’s merchant fleet, according to the 
U. S. Maritime report, consisted of 
8.885 vessels of which 1,535, or more 
than 17 per cent, were tankers. The 
total gross tonnage of the world’s fleet 
was 50,317,361 tons of which 10,995,569 
tons were tankers, or 22 per cent. The 
importance of tankers was even more 
pronounced in the United States mer- 
chant fleet which, as of September 30, 
1941, consisted of 1,114 vessels of 
which 353, or 32 per cent, were tankers. 

About 50 per cent of the United 
States tankers are in the 6,000 to 8,000 
gross-ton class while the greatest num- 
ber of cargo vessels are in the 5,000- 
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6,000 ton class. Tankers also domi- 
nated the larger classifications account- 
ing for 72 per cent of the vessels in the 
8,000 to 10,000-ton group and 76 per 
cent of those in the 10,000 to 12,000- 
ton class. 

Tank cars were used to an unpreced- 
ented extent in 1942 in attempting to 
maintain delivery of essential petro- 
leum products to the East Coast which 
was partially cut off from regular 
sources of supply in the Southwest by 
interruption of coastwise tanker oper- 
ations. Normally, tankers delivered 
about 1,500,000 bbl. of crude and prod- 
ucts daily to the East Coast. During 
the middle of the year, tank-car ship- 
ments rose to a peak of nearly 800,000 
bbl. daily which was still 300,000 to 
400,000 bbl. short of minimum require- 
ments. More than 62,000 tank cars 
were assigned to the service of moving 
southwestern petroleum products over- 
land to the East Coast refining and 
consuming centers. 

Refining 

Recent reports show that there are 
about 561 refineries in the United 
States, of which more than 400 are in 
actual operation. The trend seems to 
be toward a reduction in the number of 
refineries, and at the same time an in- 
crease in total refining capacity, which 
in most cases means an increase in 
plant capacity. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
shows 485 establishments engaged in 
refining crude petroleum by distillation. 
Wages for the 72,840 wage earners 
amounted to $128,214,055. Total value 
of products amounted to $2,461,126,549, 
including the $527,862,306 value added 
by manufacture. Cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was 
$1,933,264,243. 

The three great groups of materials 
purchased by the refining branch of the 
petroleum industry are steels and fab- 
ricated metal products, control and re- 
cording equipment, and chemicals and 
solvents. 

Rapid changes in refining processes 
and methods have brought a continued 
heavy cost of replacement and mod- 
ernization to the oil refining industry. 
In addition, the high temperatures and 
pressures at which much of modern 
refining is done, give added wear on 
equipment. 

Alkylation was introduced in 1939 as 
a method of producing high octane 
aviation fuels by processing with sul- 
furic acid. This new announcement 
again set in motion a building opera- 
tion of considerable scope. 

Current war needs have created an 
intense demand for iso-octane as a fuel 
for fighting planes. This is a fuel 
of 100 octane number produced from 
selected stocks by special methods and 
which brings more than three times the 
price of ordinary motor gasoline at the 
refinery. 

The largest items in refinery buying 
of metals are still tubes and fraction- 
ating-heat exchange equipment. 

More than $100,000,000 worth of 
heavy chemicals are consumed in the 
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refining of crude oil each year say 
Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac 
turer. 
1939 REFINERY PRODUCTION 
(000,000 of gallons) 
Gasoline 


ae a aah hein 2.7 
Gas oil and fuel oil ......... canis 19,9 
Lubricating oils . én eee cde 1,¢ 
Paraffin wax .... alanine ands 

DM “LitGeesotee dcthaewiesdadkens 


In addition, 2,345,000 tons of asphait 
and 1,522,000 tons of petroleum coke 
were produced. 

Gasoline is produced from crude by 
three main processes: Straight-run dis- 
tillation, cracking, and polymerization. 

At the beginning of 1939 there were 
750 natural gasoline plants in operation. 
Natural gasoline plants are large users 
of steel buildings, compressors, cooling 
towers, absorption towers, piston rings, 
packing, etc. 

It is estimated that $2,000,000,000 is 
invested in wholesale and retail market- 
ing properties and the transportation 
and incidental facilities used in their 
operation. 

Gasoline consumption by motor ve- 
hicles totaled 24 billion gallons in 1940, 
according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

The Petroleum Engineer said that 
one of the 1942 problems of refineries 
was to revise schedules to produce more 
fuel oil and less gasoline. Refinery 
gasoline yields may be reduced from 
44.6 to 35 per cent and residual fuel 
oil yields may be increased from 24.6 
to 30.5 per cent. 

“Gasoline rationing on a nationwide 
basis to conserve rubber is a question 
of vital concern to the nation as well 
as to the oil industry,” said this pub- 
lication. “If the rationing now in force 
in the Eastern states is extended to the 
rest of the nation, the loss in normal 
markets for motor fuel to the oil indus- 
try may prove a handicap to its war 
effort. Many believe that nation-wide 
rationing would prove detrimental to 
existing war production schedules of 
the oil industry.” 

The Petroleum Engineer said that 
for the first half of 1942, rationing re- 
sulted in a decline of 7,250,000 bbl., or 
2.3 per cent, in gasoline consumption. 

If nationwide rationing is adopted 
and results in the loss of more than 
147,000,000 bbl. in motor fuel consump- 
tion during the last half of this year, 
that quantity of motor fuel would 
necessarily have to be added to the 
86,000,000 bbl. in storage on June 30. 
This would build the industry’s stored 
supply of gasoline to 233,000,000 bbl. 
Such an accumulation of gasoline would 
be far beyond existing storage facili- 
ties and would force refineries now 
producing highly necessary war prod- 
ucts to shut down for lack of tankage. 


Marketing 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 


241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000. 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent ™ 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1935. There were 231,475 active pro 
prietors of unincorporated busin«sses, 
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99 Le 7 you don‘ just 


sell “THe Oi INDUSTRY” 


You may have one, two or three markets in the oil industry. Each 
is highly specialized. No two are alike. What one market may 





The petroleum industry actually represents three distinct 
major markets: (1) drilling, producing and pipeline (2) re- 
fining-natural gasoline, and (3) marketing. 


Each of these three divisions of the industry is a SPE- 
CIALIZED market involving technical sciences, methods 
and trained personnel peculiar to that division. The sales 
problem—the application of the equipment—the men to 


be contacted—the effective advertising approach is 
DIFFERENT in each of these three divisions. 


Equipment bought by one division finds little or no worth- 
while market in the other divisions. In the case of some 
manufacturers (such as pumps, motors, tubular goods, 
valves) having a wide range of types there may be a 
market in one division for one type and a market in an- 
other division for another type but rarely will the identical 
product find the same application in more than one 
division. 

For example, both the drilling-producing division and the 
refining division use great quantities of valves but differ- 
ent types of valves are used in the two divisions. A drill- 
ing valve has no application in the refining industry. 
These are specialized markets and obviously it would be 
a waste of time and money to talk to a refinery man 
about a drilling valve. 





Your advertising is effective in Gulf Publishing Company 
publications because the editorial and publishing policy is 


based on this fundamental plan of SPECIALIZATION for 


require is unsuited for the others. 


(1) the drilling, producing and pipeline division, and (2) 
the refining-natural gasoline division. 


Just as the oil industry finds it necessary to carry on oper- 
ations in these two divisions with separate personnel, it 
has been proven that separate SPECIALIZED publica- 
tions, each serving a distinct function, more adequately 
serve the needs of men in these two markets. Editorially 
this means concentrated reader interest in a paper de- 
voted entirely to the activities and problems of men en- 
gaged in each specialized market. 


Acceptance and success of this specialized publication 
plan in the oil industry is indicated by a SUSTAINED 
PAID (ABC) SUBSCRIBER LEADERSHIP, without pres- 
sure, to each of the two specialized papers among men 
exclusively engaged in the division each paper serves. 
Consistent circulation leadership is possible only with 
recognized editorial authority. 


The degree of recognition among manufacturers serving 
these markets is shown by the advertising records: during 
the past 12 months, October '41, through September ‘42, 
advertisers used a total of 6,099 advertising and catalog 
pages in the four Gulf Publishing Company specialized 
publications shown below. It is significant that this vol- 
ume exceeded the combined total of the next three lead- 
ing publishers of oil publications. Advertising leadership 
logically follows editorial excellence, market coverage 
and industry acceptance. 






















MARKET DATA SERVICE: To assist manufacturers and their agencies in oil industry market evaluations repre- 
sentatives of The Gulf Publishing Company can supply detailed data as to location, extent and nature of the 
market in either the drilling, producing and pipeline or the refining-natural gasoline industries. Also available for 
your inspection upon request is a complete record of the buying and specifying personnel in both markets. Call or 
write any representative listed below: 


NEW YORK ITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 


Jay Curts, W. W. Wilson Bldg. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Jefferson 0303 


CHICAGO TULSA 

J. F. Carter 
1304 Hunt Bldg. 
Telephone 3-1844 


P 
Dick Swinksy C. A. Wardley H. G. Fitzpatrick 
250 Park Ave. 
El Dorado 5-4012 


429 Fourth Ave. 
Atlantic 3792 


332 So. Michigan 
Wabash 9330 











THE OIL WEEKLY and THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 
for the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline Industry. 





PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 
for the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3301! Buffalo Drive P.O. Box 2608 
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and 235,527 employes who drew $198,- 
934,000 during the year. 

This retail volume was 
follows: 


divided as 


No. 
Outlets 


Per cent 


Type of Outlet of Sales 


Independents 230,460 88.4 
Chains , 10,291 10.2 
Co-operatives 1,017 1.3 
Other 90 0.1 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 per 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 

The census report on commodity sales 
covered 35,576 filling stations with 1939 
sales of $20,000 or more each, aggre- 
gating $1,309,871,000, a coverage of 
71.4 per cent; and 206,282 stations with 
sales of less than $20,000, aggregating 


$1,512,624,000, coverage of 75.8 per 
cent. 
The higher bracket’s sales were 


divided as follows: Gasoline, 75.3 per 
cent; oil, grease, 7.0 per cent; fuel oil, 
kerosene, 1.3 per cent; tires, batteries, 
radios, auto supplies, 9.3 per cent; 
greasing, washing, and service receipts, 
5.0 per cent; cabin or tourist room 
rentals, zero; other sales, 2.1 per cent. 


Stations with receipts of less than 
$20,000 a year had this division: Gaso- 
line, 76.6 per cent; oil, grease, 6.8 per 
cent; fuel oil, kerosene, 0.9 per cent; 
tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies, 
5.2 per cent; greasing, washing, and 
service receipts, 4.3 per cent; cabin or 
tourist room rentals, 0.5 per cent; meals 
and fountain or bar, 0.7 per cent; beer 
and wine (bottled or canned,) 0.5 per 
cent; other sales, 4.5 per cent. 

On the wholesale end of the business, 
the census reported 30,666 bulk stations 
with sales of $2,670,358 (excluding 
taxes); 220 distributing terminals, 
$272,624,000; and an unspecified num- 
ber of general and district sales offices, 
$462,788,000. 

These classifications were divided as 
follows: 


% of 
No Sales 
Bulk stations 
Refiner-marketer 21,237 71.1 
Other 9,429 28.9 
Distributing terminals 
Refiner-marketer 185 87.8 
Other : 35 12.2 
General and district sales 
offices 
Refiner-marketer 95.0 
Other 5.0 


Bulk stations sold 20,053,297,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline and napthas during 
1939, 73.7 per cent by refiner-marketer 
stations and 26.3 per cent by other sta- 
tions. Distributing stations marketed 
2,086,630,000 gallons, 88.8 per cent by 
refiner-marketers, 11.2 per cent by 
other. 

The petroleum industry now serves 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, also 
5,000,000 rural homes, 1,500,000 oil 
burners in homes, public buildings and 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives. 


Fuel Oil 


Domestic consumption of fuel oil in 
1941 is estimated at 280,000,000 barrels. 
This probably represents the peak for 
some time to come, owing to shortage 
of stocks in the Eastern seaboard 
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states. The number of domestic oil 
burners in use Jan. 1, 1942, was 2,500,- 
000. Shipments for the first four 
months of 1942 were 65,000, compared 
with 75,000 in the corresponding 1941 
period and with 55,000 in 1940. 


Final figures from the 1940 Census 
of Housing indicated that 3,396,212 oc- 
cupied dwellings, or 10 per cent of all 
in the United States, use fuel oil, kero- 
sene, or gasoline as heating fuel. The 
percentage for the 17 Eastern states 
in which use of petroleum products was 
restricted in 1942 was 16.4, compared 





with 5.9 for the remainder of the cour 
try. (See Air CONDITIONING, Etc.) 
Associations 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W 
50th St., New York. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Le 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Petroleum Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Truck Tank Assn., 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Muns« 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


A. Ss. M. E. 
Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mechanical Catalog and 


California Oll World and Petroleum In- 
dustry, 939 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Published by Petroleum Publish- 


ers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th and 20th. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (ABC), 3,290; (gross), 3,748. Produc- 
ing and developing, 70%; marketing, 2%; 


refining and natural gas, 14%; mfg., 10%; 

others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Standard color, $20 

Composite Catalog of Oll Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- 


lishing Co. Established 1929. Single 
copies, $15.00. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. 1943 
edition issued June 1. Forms close May 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 10,500. Rates 
(one or two year basis)—1 page, $220; 


2 pages, $200; 4-7 pages, $160; 8-11 pages, 


$140; 12-15 pages, $135; 16-23 pages, 
$130; 24-31 pages, $115; 32 pages or more, 
$100 

For additional data see page 347. 


Drilling, 211 Guardian Life Bldg., Dallas, 


Texas. Published by Associated Publish- 
ers, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), July. 1942, 4,892; (gross), 5,239. 
Oil well drilling contractors, 46%; pro- 


ducers operating drilling equipment and 
field men, 14%; toolpushers (contractors’ 
field men), 20%; major producers (execu- 


tives and field men in drilling depts.), 

11%; mfrs. and suppliers, 8%; others, 

1%. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 145.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 

Standard color (red), $30. 

Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington 


Ave., New York City. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion $1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 
10%x15. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 62,937; (gross), 
75,872. Service stations, 75%: repair 
shops, 6%; others, 19% Rates (National 
Edition) 
Times 1 Page 45 ins. 15 ins. 
1 $504.00 $315.00 $113.40 
13 451.50 283.50 102.90 
26 420.00 264.60 96.60 
Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including 


Oil Jobber, also published. Rates on re- 
quest. 

Standard color, 25% 

Independent Petroleum Association of 


America Monthly, 706 Thompson Bidg., 
Tulsa, Okla. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America, Est. 1930. Free (controlled). 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 9,650; (gross), 10,900. Pro- 
ducers, drilling contractors, 85%; others, 
16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 
6 100.00 
12 87.50 
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Standard color (red), $20. 
Inland Oil Index, P. O. Box 1138, Casper, 


Wyo. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 13 5/12x20. Published Friday 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
13 90.00 50.00 27.50 
26 85.00 44.50 25.00 
52 80.00 42.00 22.00 


International Oil, Petroleum Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Tex. Published by International Oil 
Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Jan. Forms close Ist 
publication month. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Oct 


1941, 1,054; gross, 5000 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$175.00 $ 97.00 $ 57.00 


4 150.00 $0.00 
Standard color (red), $30. 


National Petreleum News, General Edi- 
tion, #213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. Pub- 
lished by National Petroleum Pub. Co 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim size. 
9%x12%. Type page. 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Member A.B.P 
Circulation (ABC), 12,007; (gross), 12,- 
SS8, Producers, 1%; refiners, 20%; mar- 
keters, 67%; others, 12%. Rates—i page 
$325; 6 pages, $285; 13 pages, $240; 18 
pages, $220; 26 or more pages, $200. Frac- 
tional pages pro rata. Regular Master 
Unit, 13, $330 per unit: 26, $295 per unit 
De Luxe Master Unit (spread with red 
and complete bleed), 13, $435 per unit; 
26, $400 per unit. 
Standard color (red), $75: 
other colors on request. 


National 


50.00 


bleed, 12%; 


(Technical 
3rd_ St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Published by National Petroleum 
Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10 
Published monthly. Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-1! 
Rates—Less than 6 pages, $250 per page 
6 pages, $225 per page; 12 pages. $200 
per page. Regular Master Units—6 reg- 
ular units, $350 per unit; 12 regular 
units, $300 per unit. De Luxe Master 
Units—2 page spread with red and com- 
plete bleed—6 de luxe units, $450 per 
unit: 12 de luxe units, $375 per unit 
Standard color (red), $59. 


Oll and Gas Equipment Directory, 2!!1 5 
Cheyenne St., Tulsa, Okla. Published by 
Petroleum Directory Publishing Co. Next 
issue published Jan. 1, 1944. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 7%x10%. Type pace 
7x10. Forms close Oct. 1, 1943. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), 6,000. Drilling and producing 


Petroleum News 


Section), 1213 W. 


company operating officials, purchasing 
agents, superintendents, engineer and 
supply stores. Rates—1 page, $ , 
pages, $180 page: 6 pages, $150 pag 11 
Pages, $100 page. Color, $50; $3! ge 
additional. 


Ol and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St 
Tulsa, Okla. For the production. fin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe lin vi- 


sion of the petroleum industry. Pub!ished 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902 ib- 
scription, $6. Trim size. 10% x13% ype 
page, 9x12. Published Thursday rms 
close 15 days preceding. Agency “'5- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC). 9123 
(gross), 16,965. Producing, refining. 4t- 
ural gasoline, pipe line, 76%; equ nt 
mfrs. and supply dealers, 11% rs 
13%. Rates— 
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OIL, PETROLEUM 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
j $220.00 3110.00 $ 55.00 
f 180.00 100.00 55.00 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
26 140.00 80.00 45.00 
5 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $40. 
Oil & Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statemé@nt), 4,497. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
6 56.50 31.00 17.50 


13 50.00 28.50 15.50 
Standard color, red, $15; bleed, $12.50. 


Oil Jobber, The, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Gasoline Retail- 
er, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription $1. Trim 
size, 11%x16. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
lished every other Saturday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 11,318; 
(gross), 12,121. Oil jobbers, 69%; oil co. 
executives, 25%; others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1Page 3Cols. 1Col. 1Col. In. 
1 $147.00 $100.80 $ 37.80 $ 2.80 
13 136.50 94.50 35.70 2.66 
26 126.00 88.20 33.60 2.62 
Standard color, 25%. 
Oil Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
11x16. Type page, 10x15. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 33,866. Rates (national edi- 
tlon)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $200.00 $100.00 
13 300.00 160.00 85.00 
26 280.00 150.00 80.00 
2 250.00 140.00 75.00 


Sectional editions also published. Rates 
on request. 


Ollnotes. Suspended for the duration. 


Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
114%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 1 week preceding. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circulation 
(ABC), 11,567; (gross), 12,482. Producing 
and pipe lines, 78%; manufacturers and 
supply, 14%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$210.00 $105.00 $ 52.50 

6 170.00 92.50 52.50 
13 160.00 85.00 46.25 
26 130.00 75.00 42.50 
52 100.00 65.00 37.50 


Standard color (red), $30: bleed, $12.50. 
For additional data see page 347. 

Petroleum Engineer, 700 Allen Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 11,024; (gross), 11,656. Pro- 
ducing, 48%; pipe lines, 11%; refining, 
18%; natural gasoline mfg., 6%; mfrs. 
and supply, 11%; others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $112.50 $ 56.25 
‘ 195.00 105.00 56.25 
13 180.00 97.50 52.50 


13th insertion in Engineering Review 
humber. Standard color, $35. 
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Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St., 
New York. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Free. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published quarterly: January, April, July, 
October. Forms close 5th of the month 
of publication. Agency discounts, 15-2. N 
. A. A. report on request. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 13,504. Produc- 
= and pipe lines, 60%; refining, 32%; 
mfrs., agencies, etc., 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
4 150.00 87.50 50.00 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Shaw Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. N.I1.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member N.B.P.A. Circulation (CCA), 16,- 
403; (gross), 17,515. Oil company execu- 
tives, 20%; jobbers, 68%; others, 2%; 
Rates—1 page, $250; 12 pages, $175; 24 
pages, $150. Standard color, red, $25. 
Petroleum Refiner (formerly Refiner and 
Natural Gasoline Manufacturer), 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex. Published 
by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 5,679; (gross), 6467. Re- 
finers, 83%; mfrs. and supply, 9%; others, 
8%. Rates—l1 page, $185; 6 pages, $140; 
12 pages, $120; 24 pages, $100. 

For additional data see page 347. 

Petroleum Register, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Estate of Rus- 
sell Palmer. Est. 1917. Single copy, $10. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Sept. Forms 
close July ist. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Rates, Buyers’ Guide section—1l1 page, 
$150; % page, $87.50; % page, $50. 
Petroleum Technology, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
alternate months from Jan. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), net 2,775; 
gross, 2,835—ass'’n subs. non-deductible 
from dues, 2,598. Rates—$90 per page. 
Color, $25; bleed, $10. 
Petroleum Transporter, 1016 Terminal 
Blde., Lincoln, Neb. Published by Pe- 
troleum Transportation Pub. Co. Est. 
1937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 
2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,200 paid; gross, 5,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.0 25.00 


0 42.50 
Standard color, 15%; bleed, 10%. 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by Palmer Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly, 2nd Friday. Forms close last 
Sat. preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 3,102; (gross), 3,712. 
Producers and pipe line, 72%; market- 
ing and transportation, 10%; refining 
and natural gas, 12%; others, 6%. Rates 
—7th or 13 insertion in Annual Review 
Number or any reg. issue of P. W.— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $175.00 90.00 $ 45.00 
7 150.00 75.00 40.00 
13 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub 
Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 
2. Cireulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2,702. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
90.00 50.00 30.00 

12 45.00 25.00 


2 75.00 

Color, red, $15; bleed, 20%. 
Refinery Catalog, The, (Composite Cata- 
log of O#] Refinery Equipment), 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. Published 
by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Controlled 
Distribution in Oil Refining and Natural 
Gasoline Industry. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually in 
June. Forms close May 15th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Rates—1 page, $150; 
2 pages, $130; 4 pages, $110; 8 pages, 
$100; 16 pages, $90. 

For additional data see page 347. 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 11%x16\%. 
Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,150. Rates—5dc per line flat. 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Published by Estate of Russell 
Palmer. st. 1930. Subscription, $65. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), July, 
1942, 7,371; (gross), 8,065. Exploration, 
drilling and production, operating man- 
agement officials and engineering heads, 
53%; refining operating management and 
engineering heads, 27%; others, 20%. 
Rates, consecutive insertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $235.00 $145.00 $120.00 
°7 205.00 125.00 100.00 
*13 175.00 105.00 70.00 


Color (red), $40; others, $50; bleed, 10%. 
*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, published July 15. 


CANADA 
Canadian Oil and Gas, Albertan Blidg., 
Calgary, Alta. Published by Thos. J 
Meade. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th. Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 3 70.00 $ 40.00 
o7 100.00 60.00 35.00 
*13 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Color rate (red), $20. 

*Advertisers can use the seventh or 
thirteenth insertion in any regular issue 
or in the special annual number. 
Canadian Oil World. Suspended for du- 
ration. 

Canadian Oil World Directory and An- 
nual Review, P. ©. Box 52, Walkerville, 
Ont. Published by Cruikshank Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Price, $5. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published March 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s § State- 
ment), 1,500. Rates—1 page, $100; % 
page, $50; 4% page, $25. 

Standard color, $15; bleed, no charge. 

















Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 


Packaging is a common function of 
about 40 different industries estimated 
to consume from three to five billion 
dollars worth of packaging materials 
annually. The most important pack- 
aging industres, i. e. those that issue 
the bulk of their products in unit pack- 
ages, are foods, drugs, chemicals, toilet 
goods, cosmetics, beer and _ liquor, 
jewelry, silverware, novelties, tobacco, 
textiles, hardware, paper products and 
confectionery; 9,000 plants in these 
fields handle 95 per cent of all pack- 
aging done in this country. 

The Census of Manufacturers gives 
no figures for the total consumption 
of packaging materials by these indus- 
tries. However, several of the subdivi- 
sions of package production indicate 
the scope of the field. The 1939 figures, 
most recent available, show a notable 
increase over 1937 in practically all 
cases. 

Products valued at $855,874,338 
were produced in 1939 by the converted 
paper products industries, the major 
part going into production of packages 
or displays. This figure includes $96,- 
570,838 of paper bags; $448,347,697 of 
paper boxes; $50,194,653 of envelopes, 
plus a number of smaller package 
groupings. For instance, glazed and 
fancy papers totaled $14,741,095, almost 
entirely for package preduction; waxed 
paper, $57,403,072; tags, $1,900,881 
and gummed paper and tape, $16,555,- 
744. Labels valued at $27,187,199 were 
produced by the lithographing industry 
alone in 1939, not including the $39,- 
124,788 produced by letterpress and 
the $2,454,813 by engravers. Litho- 
graphed tags and seals were valued at 
$340,493 plus $13,960,284 for letter- 
press and $61,629 by engraving. 

The glass container industry, whose 
products are consumed almost totally 
by packaging plants, produced con- 
tainers with a value of $158,271,647 in 
1939. Of this $60,185,027 was food- 
product containers such as milk bottles 
and narrow-neck and wide-mouth pack- 
ers’ ware; $51,218,689 was beverage 
containers: beer, liquor, soft-drink 
bottles, etc. 

Metal foils, lacquers and coatings, 
wooden and metal boxes, metal cans, 
fibre cans, closures, both metal and 
molded, shipping containers and similar 
industries account, in the aggregate, 
for an additional billion dollars or 
more of packages and packaging ac- 
cessories. 

The annual production of packaging 
machines was reported at $30,472,220 
if the amount of food-packaging ma- 
chinery is added to the value of other 
wrapping machinery. In addition there 
must be included a figure somewhere in 
the same neighborhood for machines 
producing packages or package parts 
in mills and package-using plants, and 
for conveyors and package handling 
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machines. 

Modern Packaging reports that the 
scope of packaging operations has been 
greatly extended by the discovery and 
application of new materials and new 
processes. Further, the press of priori- 
ties on some essential packaging ma- 
terials has caused—temporarily at 
least—notable shifts in the utilization 
of metals, plastics and others. In many 
instances defense necessities are spur- 
ring the development of substitutes 
from among available materials. 

In recent years the introduction of 
molded plastics, lacquers, varnishes, 
laminated cellulose, die cast zine boxes, 
rigid transparent containers, paper 
bottles, rubber hydrochloride sheet, 
faster and more efficient machinery 
have each worked a minor revolution 
among certain industries which great- 
ly expanded volume in the aggregate. 





Package purchase and specificatio: 
because of the importance of the pack.- 
age in both the manufacturing process 
and distribution, is concentrated in the 
control of major executives of the 
larger firms, although many of the 
largest have set up special research 
and specification departments, accord- 
ing to Modern Packaging. Packaging 
machinery, because of its specialized 
nature, is likewise purchased by offi- 
cials whose principal interest is in 
packaging. 

War shortages of some packaging 
materials, such as plastics, metals and 
metal foils, cork and rubber, have 
forced revolutionary packaging 
changes. Metal closures have been 
severely restricted and use of tin has 
been banned except for prime essential 
canned foods. Crown caps are on the 
restricted list. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30. 1942.) 


260 California St., San 
Published by Dean & 
1940. Trim size, 8%x 
Published 25th pre- 
Agency 
report on request 
5.190; (gross), 
Executive officers, 29%; general 
20%; production megrs., 17%; sales 
13%; others, 21%. Rates— 
1 Page % Page yy 
$180.00 $115.00 $ 
6 150.00 90.00 
12 120.00 80.00 
Color rate, $35: bleed rate, 10% 
Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., 
York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 2nd preceding. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5,552; (gross), 
9.029. Manufacturers, 63%; printers and 
lithographers, 9%: advertising agencies 
and package design services, 6%; others, 
22%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $230.00 
6 215.00 
12 200.00 110.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10 page 
For additional data see page 351. 
Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York Published by Packaging Catalog 
Corp Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published annually, Jan Forms close 
Oct. 15. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
1 page, $250; 2 pages, $480; 3 pages, $690; 
4 pages, $880 
Standard color, $30: bleed, $10 
Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Pub- 
lished ist Forms close 15th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.ILA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (OCA), 
May, 1942, 9,388; (gross), 9,859 Food 
products, 45%; toilet preparations, drugs, 
chemicals, 21%: hardware and special- 
ties, 6%; 28% Member NBPA 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
75.00 


1 $240.00 . t 
6 220.00 65.00 
60.00 


12 200.00 00 
Standard color, metallics, $60: 
bleed, 15% extra 
Purchasing. 
(See Purchasing.) 

PACKAGE PROCESSING 
American Box Maker, 176 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago Published by Packaging Pub- 
lications Est 1910 Subscription, $3 
Trim = size SS x115 Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- 


Good Packaging, 
Francisco, Calif 
Patterson, Ltd. Est, 
11%. Type size, 7x10 


ceding month. Forms close Ist. 
discount, : 
Circulation 
5.400, 
mers., 
mgrs., 
Times 
l 


N.LA.A 
(Sworn), 


0-2 


Page 
75.00 
65.00 
50.00 


New 


% Page 
75.00 
70.00 
65.00 


\% Page 
$130.00 $ 
120.00 


others, 


$50 pa 


N.1.A.A. 
(Pub- 
gross, 


discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 
paid, 1,020; 


ceding. Agency 
statement on request 
lisher’s Statement), 
2.558. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
90.00 
12 85.00 47.50 


Standard color (red), $15: bleed, 


228 N. La Salle St., 
by Board Products 


% Page 
$ 38.00 
34.00 
32.50 


10%. 


% Page 
$ 55.00 
50.00 


Fibre Containers, 
Chicago. Published 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9xlt2. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
13-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 1,063; gross, 1,307. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 78.00 $ 56.00 

6 66.00 48.00 30.00 
12 60.00 44.00 27.00 
Standard color (Red), $15; bleed, 5% 


The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Ogden-Watney Pub- 
lishers. Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 18th prec. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1942, 6,489; (gross), 7,417. Manufacturers 
of glass packed products, 99%; others, 
1%. Member NBPA tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $170.00 mie 

6 150.00 85.00 65.00 

2 135.00 75.00 55.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed rate, $15 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St. Chicago. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published May 1 and 
Nov. 1. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 46.80 $ 29.25 

2 60.00 43.20 7.00 
Standard color $15; 
extra. 


\y Page 
$ 35.00 


\y Page 


(red), bleed, 


Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
Til. Published by Haywood Pub 
Est. 1892. For paper box manufacture 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x!! 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Ff 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 ‘ 
ber ABP Circulation (ABC). |! 
(gross), 1,052. Executives, 64° 
agers, 8%; salesmen, 5%; employe 
superintendents, 2%; others, 17%. BR 


Times 1 Page % Page ly 
1 $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 
6 108.00 76.00 
12 100.00 70.00 
Standard colors, $15: bleed, 15% 
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a is hardly the word for it. They're anxious, harassed. 


They re puzzled. That’s why they're our readers. 


They turn to Modern Packaging for the facts—on priorities, on substitute 
materials, on conversion, on stock containers, on new technical develop- 
ments. The 44 packaging industries’ top executives rely on Modern Pack- 
aging because the magazine has been consistently about 2 to 3 months 
ahead of the crisis from way back before the war got serious. 

They not only read Modern Packaging. They study it. Because they're 
the most worried readers, they're the most receptive to any idea or prod- 


uct you have to offer. Try them and see. 


MODERN PACKAGING 
MAGAZINE 
BRESKIN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 






































































































The Bureau of the Census reported 
1,166 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
ucts valued at $434,961,000, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent from 1937. The value 
added by manufacture, $189,390,000, 
was the same as in the previous census 
year. 

In 1939, the industry had 30,889 
wage earners with a payroll of $49,- 
388,000. Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22,334; distribution, 8,095; con- 
struction, 166; other activities, 294. In 
addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 
cers and 5,826 salaried employes, the 
total of salaries and wages being $70,- 
395,000. 

The cost of materials and supplies 
was $245,571,000, divided as follows: 
Materials, containers and_ supplies, 
$241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000; pur- 
chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 
tract work, $142,000. Horsepower of 
prime movers was 25,261. 

Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: Paints, 
$192,066,000; varnishes, $64,672,000; 
varnish stains, $3,584,000; nitrocellu- 
lose (pyroxlin) products, $64,317,000; 
enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000: 
putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165,000. 
divided as 


Paint production was 

follows: 
Pounds Value 
(Thousands) 

Water paints and calci- 

mines, dry or past 151,215 $ 8,003 
Plastic paints 11,960 928 
Paints in paste form 254,409 25,132 
Ready -mixed and semi 

paste paints 107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 
divided as follows by states: 


No. of Value 
Est $(000) 
Kentucky 24 9,218 
Louisiana 13 2,084 
Maryland 22 3,838 
Massachusetts 47 11,705 
Michigan 62 38,276 
Minnesota 23 4,316 
Missouri if 14,999 
Nebraska i) 234 
New Jersey 101 62,585 
New York 168 49,464 
North Carolina 4 1,590 
Ohio 105 49,858 
Oregon 10 1,186 
Pennsylvania 98 37,090 
South Carolina 5 423 
Tennessee 9 3,279 
Texas 25 4.457 
Virginia 9 1,420 
Washington 16 1,520 
West Virginia { 27 
Wisconsin 21 12,089 
Other® 28 3,971 
1,166 434,961 
*Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, 1 
Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; Mon 
tana, 1: Oklahoma ‘ Rhode Island, 9; 
South Dakota, 1 Utah, 1; Vermont, 1; 
Wyoming, 1 
The 1939 census also reported 89 


establishments devoted to manufacture 
of colors and pigments. They had prod- 
ucts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. Value added by man- 
ufacture was $40,498,000; horsepower 
of prime movers, 28,504; number of 
wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
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payroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $43,388,000. 

These two groups of manufacturers 
spent $8,308,000 for plant and equip- 
ment in 1939. Expenditures for new 
machinery and operating equipment ac- 
counted for the major share, $5,461,000. 

About 700 manufacturers accounted 
for 90 per cent of the production of 
paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers, and 
making monthly reports to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1940 gain of 4.6 
per cent over 1939 and a 1941 increase 
of 34.6 per cent over 1940. For the 
first five months of 1942 another gain 
of 10 per cent was achieved over the 
corresponding 1941 period. Sales to in- 
dustry were gaining more rapidly than 
to the trade. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 

There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 
$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. Distribution by states: 





EE re eee 257 3,961 
DE Scktie cee wecdntens Kuee 156 2,919 
ee dilate hae a eee eee oo 136 2,228 
ER 113 1,747 
DE ocavcgteseteseeennn 41 1,268 
eden ih Oba h eee ee 51 542 
DE c<svecbeadteuesneaes 94 1,359 
Sales 

No. (000) 

Massachusetts ............. 330 6,082 
Dn acicitesweekadwans 365 >, 940 
i ad eed ane eat ail 107 2,056 
EE hi cbetacuts tae 20 461 
Dt tatv¢netietseuan's 206 4,068 
ee 16 485 
cee ee ne ad geenees 65 1,149 
DUE. ncesnsscdsicccescese 2 (*) 
New Hampshire .......... 31 (*) 
oe Gk ann weaee 386 7,568 
i» ae 5 23 
i i <naeencees 1,532 22,971 
North Carolina ....... 43 1,236 
a eee 15 191 
a 729 10,955 
Oklahoma ...... s‘ivenesun ae 1,690 
A 1,014 
eee 744 11,737 
Rhode Island ....... 47 952 
South Carolina ........... 22 688 
ree 18 205 
PE S.ncteuaenens ee 55 1,888 
DT scentrcesadean 259 7.597 
Ed dete codeees whale eh 28 738 
Vermont .. ak ee wae 39 964 
WE weauceetaes , 55 1,279 
Washington ....... 128 2,231 
.. mh. =e 79 1,100 
Wisconsin pinned > 3,686 
Wyoming . vans : ey 9 97 
en 8.480 $152,673 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 
to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 


Associations 

American Bleached Shellac Mfrs. 
Assn., 127 Maiden Lane, New York. 

American Lamp Black Mfrs. Assn., 
141 Milk St., Boston. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


Sales 
_— gr com Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Ala ma a . 3 17 , A 
Ariscns, . — 16 328 Washington, D. C. . 
Arkansas 29 660 National Wallpaper Wholesalers 
yn nel = KT Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
pa Le 3.372 Painting and Decorating Contractors 
Delaware ........... 20 214 of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Pistriet of Columbia secede 28 1,643 Wallpaper Cleaners Mfrs. Assn.. 1010 
Florida 107 2,402 Pine St., St. Louis. 
OES... _— ” ae Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., 
Idaho 14 402 ° > 
Dlinois 693 11.834 New York. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1947 ] 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mem- 
ber A. P, B. Circulation (ABC), 1,954; 
(gross), 2,480. Manufacturers, 41%; su- 
perintendents and chemists, 17%; whole- 
salers, 6%; raw material manufacturers, 
14% ; brokers and manufacturers’ agents, 


7%; salesmen, 5%; others, 10%. Rates— 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 36.00 $ 00 
13 60.00 33.00 8.00 
26 54.00 30.00 + 
52 45.00 27.00 0 

Standard color, $20. 
American Paint and Oil Dealer, $713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. Pu!'ished 
by American Paint Journal Co. E 908. 
Free (controlled). Wholesalers : re- 
tailers of paint and related procucts 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 7x10 
Published 15th preceding. Form lose 
Ist preceding. N.LA.A. statem on 
1942 
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request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
lation (CCA), Aug., 1942, 25,632; 
(zross), 27,418. Retailers, 89%; retail- 
‘ and wholesalers, 9% others, 2%. 
Members NBPA. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
280.00 150.00 85.00 
’ 260.00 143.00 80.00 
Color rates on application. 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. Published 


by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
Controlled. For painting and decorating 


contractors, Trim _ size, 5% x8. Type 
pages, 45¢x65% Published 1st. Forms 

15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. I. 
\. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), Aug., 1942, 75,149; (gross), 76.878. 


| nting, paperhanging and 
ntractors, 91% 


decorating 
manufacturers of sup- 


plies, 1%; building maintenance (boss) 

painters, $%; interior decorators, 3%. 

M m a NBPA,. Rates 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $310.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 275.00 145.00 80.00 
10 260.00 140.00 75.00 

Color rates on application. 


Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
National Paint Bulletin, 1340 New York 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Stewart Research Laboratory. 
Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12 Type size, 74x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 10-1, 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.50 
in 67.50 37 50 20.00 
12 60.00 75 18.75 
Standard color. $106.00 = iood. $15.00, 
National Paint Dictionary, 1340 New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Pub- 


lished by Stewart Research Laboratory. 
Est. 1940. Single copy, $5 Type size, 
7x10 Published biennially Agency 


discounts, 10-1 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Aug., 1941, 935; gross, 1,200. 
Rates—-2 pages, $175; 1 page $100; % 
page, $65; %4 page, $40 

Color rate, $25: bleed rate, $15 

National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., 
New York. Published by Schnell Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 


IND’ 


Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1942, 60,214; (gross), 61,687. Painting 
and decorating contractors, 86%; whole- 


salers, 4%; salesmen, 3%; lumber deal- 
ers, 3%; architects, 2; others, 2%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $440.00 220.00 $120.00 
6 ay po 210.00 115.00 
12 39 200.00 110.00 
Standard omen °370. 00 page. 
Oll, Paint & Drug Reporter. 
(See CHEMICAL) 
Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Published 
by G. B. Heckel, Jr. Est. 1885. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 84x11%. Published 1 5th. 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 


690; (gross), 1,055. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 78.00 $ 42.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 


Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Published list. Forms 


close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation 

(Publisher's Statement), 875 paid; gross, 

1,042, Rates 

Times 1 Page l Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.06 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 42.00 26.00 
12 65.00 39.00 24.00 


Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind. 
Published by Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica. Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. mag oy (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), Dec. 1941, 140,655 

(includes 140,505 ass’n "subs.): gTOSs, 

141,105. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 275.00 140.00 80.00 
12 250.00 130.00 75.00 


Color rates on request. 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Trade Review Co, Est. 1883. For the 


paint, varnish and manufac- 


lacquer 
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turing industry. 
size, 9x12. Type page, 
every other Thursday. 
days preceding. N.LA.A. 

request. Agency discounts, 
lation (ABC), 1,597; (gross), 
and varnish manufacturers, 
facturers of raw materials, 
ists and superintendents, 

19%. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 
$ 85.00 $ 51.00 

13 80.00 48.00 

26 70.00 42.00 


Color rates on request; 


Subscription, $2. 
7x10. 
Forms close 10 
statement on 


Trim 
Published 


15-0. Circu- 
1,983. Paint 
3% manu- 


1 
15%; chem- 
23%; others, 


4% Page 
$ 30.50 
29.00 
25.00 


bleed, 10%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Weekly Naval Stores Review, 2 West Bay 


St., Savannah, Ga. 
Pte. Co. Est. 1890. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. 


Published by Review 
Subscription, ey 
Type 


page, 7x9 


Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Months 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 
6 330.00 175.00 

12 600.00 330.00 


Color rates on request. 


Western Paint Review, 3917 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Published 15th. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Statement), Dec., 1941, 


5,840. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 100.00 60.00 
12 90.00 50.00 
Color, $25. 
CANADA 


Canadian 
481 University Ave., 
Published b 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. 
8% x115% Type page, 7-10 
15th. Forms close 10th. 

counts, 15-2 


5,735; 


Rates— 
4 Page 

$ 19.00 
100.00 
185.00 


Denker Ave., 
Published by Lin- 
1920. Subscription, $1 


page, 7x10. 


20th, Agency 


(Publisher's 
(gross). 


% Page 
$ 45.00 


Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
Toronto, 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 


Canada. 


Trim size, 
Published 


Agency dis- 
Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 


Fy Page 
24. 00 
2.00 
17°60 


1941, 2,137. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 60.00 35.00 
12 53.00 30.00 

Color, $25 page; bleed, 10%. 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 


IT’S DOUBLY IMPORTANT NOW TO KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH THE MEN IN THE MILLS 


aes These 
* two specialized 

== mediums give you %: ~4% 
=: day in and day out i a \W \ 
=: contact with the impor- yy \\\\ 
=: tant Pulp and Paper 
=. Manufacturing 
Industry. : 

























The only catalogue of 
its kind . . . goes to 
one or more key men 
in every U.S. and 
Canadian mill. 


The only A. B. C. 


monthly serving 














the industry. 









Every Manufacturer of Machinery, Chemicals, 
Equipment and Supplies should consider these facts: 


THE MAGAZINE THE CATALOGUE 


Mm Approximately 90% of i A practical medium for distributing special- 
ized catalogue information to the Industry. 










its circulation is con- 
centrated in the Mills. j~ It acts as a standard file containing descrip- 
tive catalogue pages, graphs, charts, engi- 
neering data and chemical information plus 
an index of buying sources. 







REACHES THE jy It is read by top rank- 


IMPORTANT PERSONNEL/ ing officials progress- 
IN PAPER AND PULP / ively downward to @ It keeps matter where it is easy to find and 
easy to refer to. 














- 4 skilled workers. 





The advertising pages must follow cata- 

jy It offers a direct route to the men who buy logue style, giving detailed information and 
data on products—illustrations, materials, 

or specify. sizes, capac- 
ities, power, 
shipping 
points, ad- 
dresses of sales 









Subscriptions are all voluntary. 









j~ Its editorial content is timely and authori- offices and rep- 
tative—being written and compiled by a resentatives, 
staff fully conversant with mill problems etc. 
and practices. i Space is avail- 






able from sin- 
gle pages to 
multiple pages 





Our staff can advise you as to the applicability 













of any product in Paper and Pulp Mills, from or inserts. . 
long and intimate experience with every detail trim size is 
of this great industry. Feel free to consult us. 84%" x 11". 





















FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. Egaamm 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. JRRRR RSs 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 





Paper and paperboard production in 
the United States during 1941, accord- 
ing to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, totaled 17,280,000 tons. 
This figure compares with Bureau of 
Census figures of 14,483,709 tons in 
1940, 13,509,642 tons in 1939, and 11,- 
380,814 tons in 1938. 

The association estimated paper pro- 
duction by grades in 1940 and.1941 as 
fellows: 

—— = 

1940 1941 
6,449,548 ,020,000 
2,500,818 . 860,000 


* 


Paperboard 
Wrapping 
Bool 1,655,423 2,020,000 


Newsprint 1,056,304 1,058,000 
Tissue 761,712 870,000 
Building 682,460 853,000 
Writing . 599,452 735,000 
Groundwood Printing 

and Specialty 550,453 602,000 
Cove! t8.009 41.000 
All othe 189,530 221,000 


14,483,709 17,280,000 


Production of paper and paperboard 
by states in 1940 was given as follows 
by the Bureau of the Census: 


State Short Tons 
New York 1,455,573 
Mi Ban. . 1,239,381 
i csuceee . 1,073,039 
Wisconsin , . 1,072,150 
Ohic ee 997,867 
Pennsylvania 987,650 
New Jersey ' 780,151 
Louisiana .. 753,752 
Illinois ... 610,769 
Washington a 600,180 
Virginia 577,625 





Massachusetts ; ‘ 518,764 
Florida ree 392,003 
California ... 329,082 
OOM. cccwcce ni ; 310,870 
Min SOOCR .cccs “ 300,563 
ee 252,435 
Connecticut .... 174,496 
New Hampshire 169,059 
Maryland 161,709 
Nor Carolina 154,232 
Vert nt ; 77,046 
Texas Tre . 71,037 
West Virginia 51,825 
Delaware ............... 29.777 
Ot! er Southern States’ ed 1,035,068 
Uther States-... sees - 307,606 


U. S. Total . 14,483,709 

\ ama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Carolina 

'D trict of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, Mis 
Rhode Island, Tennesse¢ 


Pulp production in 1941 amounted 
te 9,978,090 tons, according to the 
United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
Clation. This was an increase of nearly 


13 per cent over the 8,851,740 tons pro- 
duced in 1940. Production in 1941 was 


divided as follows: 

Sul; Tons 
A, 3,699,976 
ue ed 687,582 

S lp) ° = 
“| 


she ed 1,703,300 
.193, 700 


— 


Mo 861,983 
. ( 614,679 
@, ica 204,000 
: 12,870 

T 9.978.090 
: TI ‘nited States Pulp Producers 
— ion estimated 1941 consump- 
pm ©! pulpwood (in cords of 128 cubic 
eet) 


Sulni pulping processes as follows: 
4 4,196,600; sulphite, 5,495,- 
0880 chanical, 16,590,500; soda, 1,- 
90, UI other, 243,000; total, 15,677,- 





Pulp and Paper Mills (1942) 


Paper Pulp 
Alabama . - . oe 5 
Arkansas .... ‘ 2 2 
California .. 13 0 
Cer csascee l 0 
Connecticut ....... oe, ae 0 
Delaware re ee jo 0 
District of Columbia.... 1 0 
lL eee 6 6 
COORD + cvcececees od 1 3 
GED sence. . 26 0 
Indiana ...... - . 20 0 
a — a “— : a i 0 
OO —Eeee : ‘ 2 0 
Louisiana .... si i 8 7 
ts i wa oi eS . 34 
Maryland ..... 9 1 
Massachusetts — 2 
Michigan ..... : - ~. 55 9 
Minnesota ........ » ae 11 
Mississippi j 3 
Missouri ...... — 0 
New Hampshire . = 30 7 
New Jersey ‘ : . 43 l 
New York ..... Cl 17 
North Carclina ‘ s 6 
St isineenveds ‘ 0 3 
CPD cs esnewue x - 11 
Pennsylvania . , 59 11 
Rhode Island ... ‘ | 0 
South Carolina a 3 
Tennessee iéee ‘ 9 x | 
SE écnhwawkeu 2 2 
VORMOME ccccccs —— 3 
Virginia 15 10 
Washington . 13 26 
West Virginia 5 0 
Wisconsin .... .. 51 26 

744 252 


Paper Industry and Paper World 





500. Of this total, 14,055,875 cords 
were of domestic origin, 6,150,000 cords 
being domestic yellow pine, and 2,037,- 


148 cords being domestic spruce. Other 


pulpwoods included balsam, hemlock, 
poplar, and jack pine. 


Wocd pulp production by states in 


1940: 

State Short Tons 
Washington 1,443,121 
Maine ae 1,080,818 
Louisiana ... 864,552 
Wisconsin : 729,615 
Florida ‘ : ; 583,294 
New York 526,367 
Virginia .. 496,918 
Oregon : 396,142 
North Carclina 294,130 
Minnesota . , 247,076 
\labama 246,964 
Pennsylvania 231,536 
Michigan - ; 212,850 
Vermont nes che Secale 19,137 
Other Southern States' 1,076,978 
Other Northeastern and 

Central States? .. : 402,242 


8.851.740 
South 


U. S. Total ta ; 

1Arkansas, Georgia, 
“‘arolina, Texas. 

*Marviand, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Tennessee 


Mississippi, 


No actual figures on pulp and paper 
exports and imports for 1941 are avail- 
able because of the war. Some esti- 
mates, however, have been made. Ac- 
cording to the News Print Service 
Bureau, newsprint imports into the 
United States during 1941 were as fol- 
lows: Canada, 2,762,000 tons; New- 
foundland, 217,000 tons; Europe, 3,000 
tons. Newsprint exports (including 
paper which is not standard newsprint) 
have been placed at 73,000 tons by the 
Bureau. 

Wood pulp imports and wood pulp 
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exports for 1941, as estimated by the 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, were as follows: 
—Tons 
Imports exports 
Sulphat 


Unbleached 116,000 32,162 
Bleached 60,000 10,377 

Sulphite 
Bleached .. 389,000 112,000 
Unbleached 351,000 68,000 
Mechanical 204,000 5,000 
Soda ... 17,000 1,800 
Other ; ary 
1,145,000 399. 139 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following picture of the paper 
industry: 

Value of 
No. of Products 


Est. (000) 
PU CN nsctnveneeon es —— $226,852 
Paper and paperboard mills. 638 933,016 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 855,874 
Paperboard oontainers and 
boxes not elsewhere classi- 
GON cacixcse dnernonnes re + 382,710 
Paper bags, except those 
made in paper mills ..... 119 85,776 
Coated and glazed paper... 140 84,387 
Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified... 384 161,306 
GUO é s'n-a ve siacsiviccas 169 50,118 


There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000; 
corrugated shipping containers, $187,- 
282.000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000: fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet paper 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 

Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 

Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 
materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 
the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
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ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 
tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 
driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 


amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 

The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 


the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 

Coal (anthracite) 
Coal (bituminous) 
Coke 
Fuel oils 
Gas (natural) 
Gas (manufactured) 
Gas (mixed) 


ere. 993,635 tons 

vaen™ 8,723,849 tons 
iF ask delta aes altel retin ine 22,544 tons 
onion ace 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 
ei att 28,913,336 M eu. ft. 
....1,841 M cu. ft. 
..121,642 M cu. ft. 


Distribution 
The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—printing and 


or 


and mechanical, 
Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 


writing papers 
coarse papers. 


The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2,898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 


No.of Sales 

Type Est. (000) 
Wrapping or coarse paper 

Oe ED ccccucéocceséc 675 $297,438 

Printing and writing papers. 427 210,261 

Stationery and supplies...... 515 46,551 

. . . 2a ye 281 20,723 


Converters buy paper from mills and 
convert it into envelopes, bags and 
other specialties, wax it for wrapping 
and perform other operations. 


Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Assn. of Newsprint Mfrs. of U. S., 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 


Gummed Industries Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 
National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs. 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


American Box Maker. 
PACKAGING, ) 
A. 8. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog Directory. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago Published by How 
ard Publishing Co Est. 1920 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
74x10. Published Ist. Forms close 26th 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3.363. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
80.00 4°.00 32.00 
12 72.50 40.00 30.00 
(red), $10: bleed, 10% 


Standard color 
Converter, Conway Bldge., Chicago Pub- 
Pub. Co Est. 1927 


lished by Howard 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion 2.500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $ 2.50 $ 49.50 $ 20.00 
os 75.00 44.00 
1°? 66.00 38.50 
Standard (red), $10: bleed, 
Datly Mill Stock Reporter, 133 W. 2ist 
St.. New York, N. Y Published by Atlas 
Publishing Co., Inc. Type page, 94 x12% 
Pubiished daily except Sunday and Mon- 


(ec 


(ee 


’ 


"6.00 
OO 


color 10% 


day Forms close 1 p. m. preceding day 
Agency discount, 10-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 mo $ 100.00 $ 55.00 © 32.50 
6 mos 3.900.00 °.°50.00 1,300.00 
12 mos 7,200.00 3,800.00 2,000.00 


Fibre Containers. 
i Se< PACKAGING.) 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 


Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St.. New York 
Published bv Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
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size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7% Pub- 
lished Nov. Ist. Forms close Sept. 10th 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—1 page, 
$100; % page, $60; 4% page, $40 

Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago Subscription, $12 Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Friday. Other in- 
formation on request to publisher. 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 


lumbia St., Seattle, Wash. Published by 
Consolidated Pub. Co Est. 1927 Sub- 
scription, $4 Trim size, 84x11 Type 
page, 6%x10 Published 15th Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1.705. 
Rates 
Times I Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
in 100.00 70.00 40.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Color. $35: bleed, 15% May issue is the 
Annual Review and Statistical Number 


Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row. 


New York City Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Ine Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 12%x17\%. Type page, 
11% x16 Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close 2nd and 16th Agency discounts, 
10-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 3,189 Inch rates—1 time, $2.75: 
12 times, $1.65: 24 times, $1.40. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Calalogue, 59 East 


Van Buren St., Chicago For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives Published by Fritz Publications, 
Ine Est. 1923 Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 84%x1ll. Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually in June. Forms close April 30th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
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2,630. Rates—1 page, $150; 3 pages, $355 
6 pages, $600; 10 pages, $900. Special one 
time (1 page, $125) when combined with 
a minimum of six half 
monetary equivalent) in 
dustry and Paper World 
for furnished inserts. 


Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway 
New York City. Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 


pages (or its 
the Paper In- 
Special rates 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 12tt 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulatior 

(Publisher’s Statement), 4,263; gross 

4,971. Rates— 4 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Paper Catalog, 41 Park Row, New York 
Published by Walden Sons & Mott, In 


Est. 1909. Subscription, $1 per year—2 
editions. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7%. Published in 6 editions for sepa 


rate sections of U. S., each edition is 
published semi-annually. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 13,000 for 6 months—1 issue 
of each edition. Rates on application 

The Paper Industry and Paper World, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Published by 
Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7xr0. Published 10th. Forms close 
15-2. N. LALA 


Ist. Agency discounts, . 
statement on request. Member A. B. IP 
Circulation (ABC), 5,036; (gross), 5,956. 
Paper and pulp manufacturing com 
panies, officials, production executives 
and operators, 90%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 

6 110.00 61.00 36.00 
12 100.00 52.50 32.00 


Standard color (red), $25; other colors 
$40; bleed, $15. : 

For additional data page 354. 
The Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Published by L. D. Post, 


see 


Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 84x11. Pub 
lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mem- 
ber A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 2,148; 


(gross), 3,355. Paper and pulp manufac- 
turing, 68%; converters of paper, 3%; 
mill paper and pulp salesmen, exporters 
and salesmen, 7%; machinery and equip- 


ment mfrs. and dealers, 13%; others, 9% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
6-13 75.00 45.00 20.00 
26 70.00 40.00 25.00 
52 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 5% 
Paper Progress, 812 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Published by Industrial Pub 
Co Est. 1937 Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 9-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (CCA), April, 194-2 
21,435; (gross), 21,939.. Printers, 3$%%e; 
adv., 27%: agencies, 6%; paper mer- 
chants, 25%; others, 3%. Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page ls Page 
$225.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
6 185.00 100.00 00 
12 150.00 80.00 0 
Standard color (red), $25 
Paper Sales, 612 N. Michigan Ave Chi- 
cago, Ill Published by Davidson Pub 
Co Est. 1940 Type page, 7x10 lub 
lished 10th Forms close 3rd Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), gross, 4,889 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $150.00 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 75.00 iT) 
12 115.00 65.00 10.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St.. ew’ 


York City. Published by Lockwood Trad 
Journal Co. Est 1872. Subscripti $4 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page x % 
Published Thursday Forms clos¢ 
day Agency discounts 15-0 Cc i 
lation (ABC), 4,845; (gross), 5,678. er 
and pulp mer., 45%; paper mer ts 
etce., 8%: converters, 9%; mac! ry 
17%: others, 21%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page My oh 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 0 
13 9°.00 50.00 v 
26 85.00 46.00 v 
52 77.50 42.50 0 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 15% 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory. 1440 id 
way, New York, N. Y. Published J 
D. Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Price, $: es- 
men’s issue. $4. Type page, 4x6% ib- 
lished January. Forms close No\ th 
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55 igency discounts, 15-0. Circulation of a yearly contract appear in the An- Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
ne (CCA), Jan., 1942, 1,632; (gross), 2,125. nual Review Number. denvale, Que. Published by National 
bb = > , Dp > Shears. Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech- 
pts a eee % vege ry Page (See PACKAGING.) nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
n- 75.00 0.00 25.00 . * as Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, $5. 
ites Color, $30 extra. Sweet’s Catalog File for the Process In-  7)j 1, size, 8%x11% Type mane 7x10. 


dustries. 


Source of Supply Directory, Conway (See CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES.) Published 20th. Forms close ist. Con- 


TAY Bldg., Chicago. Published annually De- vention issue is 13th of year and is pub- 
r & cember by Howard Pub. Co Forms Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- (ished in February. Agency discounts, 
tub lose Nov ember Ist. Est. 1924. Subscrip- turers, 15-2. ‘ irculation (CCAB), Dec., 1941, 
age tion, $2. rrim size, 4%x6%4 Type page, (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) menses Rates 
2th x5 Agen y discounts, 10-2. Circu- wrajgen’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, Times l Page % Page % Page 
tior ition (Publisher's Statement), 4,000 New York Ci Publishe ‘ all by 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
Ss Rates—1 page, $55; % page, $30; 1 inch, WO) = worenee annually > “7 90.00 54.00 36.00 
Of $15 . Walden Sons & Mott, Ine Est. 1887 #12 mE On 1500 oF M0 
an = Price, $2. TY pe page, _5x8 Published *Seventh oe thistnantth iomention beg 
wy Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 75 Jan ist. Forms close Nov i. Rates | the convention number, published imme- 
00 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga Published page, $55; % page, $33; % page, $20. diately after the annual convention of 
“00 by Ernest H Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc the Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass’‘n, in 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type page, CANADA Feb. 
ork 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. ee Color, $25; bleed, 10% 
In Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
r—2 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page & Paper Industries in Canada, Garden- Pulp & Paper Manual, Canada, Garden- 
» Sx ] $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 vale, Que. Published by National Busi- vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
epa 7 *100.00% 60.00 35.00 ness Publications, Ltd. Price, $3. Type ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
n i 13 *90.00 55.00 20.00 page, 4x7. Published annually in Novem- lished annually. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
dis- *The seventh insertion of a 7-time in- ber. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 Rates—1l1 page, $100; 2 pages, $180; % 
her's sertion contract and the 13th insertion page, $50; % page, $30; % page, $20. page, $55; % page, $35 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture, Industry: Amusements) 





The photographic industry is so com- 
pletely identified with the war that its 
commercial future is dark. Photo- 
graphic lighting equipment is off the 
market. While some professional cam- 
eras and tripods are being made of 
wood as a makeshift, amateur cameras 
are no longer being produced. Addi- 
tional shortages are threatening, while 
the skilled labor engaged in the field 
may be shifted to other lines any day. 

On the other side of the ledger, re- 
search is continuing and post-war in- 
novations will be numerous. Portrait 
photographers are enjoying a boom, 
which is likely to continue indefinitely 
unless there is a shortage of sensitized 
materials. Commercial photographers 
have been suffering severely, however. 

The most recent estimates available 
indicate that there are about 85 man- 
ufacturers of cameras, 300 companies 
making sensitized materials, lenses and 


other accessories and about 600 com- 
panies producing specialties, frames 
and other items used by or sold 
through photographic studios and 


photo-supply houses. 

Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials and projection 
apparatus included 160 establishments 
with total production valued at $133,- 
899,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures. This compares with products 
valued at $115,888,000 manufactured 
by 109 units in the industry in 1937, a 
gain of 15.5 per cent. 

A breakdown of the principal output 
ef the industry is given as follows: 

PRODUCTION 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS ' 


AND SUPPLIES, 1939 


Cameras (including motion-pik 
ture) $1 16.300 
Projectors, total value 8.413.900 
Motion-picture 
Standard-gauge (35 mm) 
Number 2,726 
Value $1,287,500 
Substandard-gauge (less than 
35 mm) 
Number 134,515 
Value $6,302,700 
Other 
Number 26,780 
Value $823,660 
Films (motion-picture and other 
exclusive of X-ray films) $55,492,493 


X-ray films $10,237,000 
Sensitized photographic paper $15,821,000 
Photo-copying paper 
Blueprint $3,229,000 
Brown, or black and white $°2.067,000 
Sensitized plates and sildes $876,756 


Other photographic apparatus and 


materials $12,951,000 


Total value $126,513,000 


The following figures from the 
records of Charles Abel Incorporated, 
give some indication of the size of the 
various branches of the photographic 
industry: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS 
Portrait photographers . soo Eee 
Commercial photographers 7,376 
Portrait and commercial photogra- 


phers (duplications eliminated) 14,789 
Photo finishers 
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Portrait and commercial photogra- 
phers and photo finishers (duplica- 


Ce GOED cccceccscceceeoses 16,333 
Illustrative and advertising photog- 

SR ctsonvcuawedesnsdesebenaceaes 1,612 
Photographers in industrial, educa- 

tional, scientific and similar estab- 

lishments or institutions .......... 568 
News and press photographers... 1,609 
Blue-printers and photo-copyists 

(operators of Photostat, Rectigraph 

and similar equipment)............ 1,204 


Reeognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies 


and photo finishers (duplications 
GED enk6 6s ceendedesetcdnecsc 7,246 
The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 


lishments reported 10,957 photographic 
studios with receipts of $64,185,000. 





Associations 

Master Photo Finishers of America, 
103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

National Photographic Mount Manu- 
facturers Association, 2125 N.B.C. 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, 520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Photographic Manufacturers’ & Dis- 
tributors’ Bureau, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

Photographic Society of America, 10 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Photography, 353 
Mass. Published 


Annual of 
Boston, 


American 
Newbury St., 


by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. 
1886. Subscription (paper), $1.50. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published Nov. Ist. Forms 
close July 15th Agency discounts. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,731 
Rates 1 page $120; 1% page, $70 4 
page, $40 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., 
Boston Published by American Photo- 
graphic Pub, Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 


$2.50 Trim size, 8%x114% Type page, 
7x10 Published 18th preceding Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts 15-2 Cir 
culation, (Publisher's Statement), 36,242; 


(@wross) 6.717 Rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 
| $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 290.00 192.67 100.00 
1 65.00 190.00 96.33 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $30 


The Camera, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 


Published by Frank V. Chambers. Est 
1899. Subscription, $2.50 Trim _ size, 
6 7/16x9 7/16 Type page, 54x8 Pub 
lished 20th preceding Forms close 5th. 
Discounts, 15 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Dee., 1941, 19,093 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 

Color rates on request 

Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland Published by Charles 
Abel, Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5%x8 


Forms close 22nd. Agency 


Published Ist 
; Circulation (Publisher's 


discounts, 15-2 


Statement), 4,670 net paid; 5,839 (gross) 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 47.50 30.00 
12 60.00 40.00 25.00 


Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif Published by Ver. Halen 
Publications Est 1934 Subscription, 
$2.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. N. I, A. A. report on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (ABC), Dec., 


1941 7472; (gross), 19.920. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $126.00 $ 63.00 
12 200.00 105.00 52.50 
Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Minicam Photography, 22 FE 12th., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Published by the Automo- 
bile Digest Publ Corp Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 5 1/6x8. Pub- 
lished Iist Forms close 6th preceding 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), Dex 1941, 76000, Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $260.00 $135.00 $ 67.50 
6 234.00 121.50 60.75 
12 221.00 114.75 57.38 


National Photographic Dealer, 6060 Sun- 
Published 
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set Blvd... Los Angeles, Calif 


by Ver. Halen Publications. Est. 1935 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms clos: 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,733 paid 
1.001 (gross) tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $168.00 $112.00 $ 56.00 
6 151.20 100.80 50.40 
12 134.40 89.60 44.80 
Color, $50 extra: bleed, 15° 
Photographic Trade News, combined 
with Photographic Retailing and Ameri- 


can Camera Trade, 381 Fourth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. Published by Photographic 
Trade News, Ine Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Type page, 9%x14% Pub 
lished 25th preceding Forms close 15tl 
preceding. Agency discount, 15-2, Rates 
Times 1 Page 2 Cols. 1 Col 

1 $240.00 $145.00 $ 81.50 

6 216.00 130.50 73.35 
12 192.00 116.00 65.20 
Color, 20% extra 
Popular Photography, 540 N. Michicar 
Ave., Chicago Published by Ziff-Davis 
Pub. Co Est 1937. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th preceding month. Forms 
close ist of second preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(ABC), 176.200; (eross) 179,836. Rates 

1 page, $530; % page, $336; %4 part 
$168 


Color, $100: bleed, 15% 


Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published Dy 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 6%x10. Type p 
5%x8 Published 15th. Forms close 5t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
(Swern), 4,752 paid; (zross), 5,937. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 20.00 
12 75.00 45.00 28.00 


U. 8S. Camera, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
Published by U. S. Camera Pub. Corp 


Est, 1938. Subscription, $2.50, Trim s'z¢ 
9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday nearest 18th preceding 
month. Forms close 18th of s¢ nd 


discounts, 15-2. C 


Agency 5 
101,175; (er , 


month 


lation (ABC) Dec., 1941, 

104,139. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $395.00 $240.00 $130.00 
6 376.00 228.00 124.00 
12 356.00 216.00 117.00 


Color rates, $470: 6 times, $447; 12 times 
$423; bleed, 15% extra. 


Universal Photo Almanac and Market 
Guide, 10 W. 33rd St.. New York D- 
lished by Falk Pub. Co., Inc. Est t 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9 pe 
page, 444x7. Published annually in ‘ 
ber Forms close Sept. 15th. A cy 
discounts, 15-0 tates—1 page, $1 
page, $70: 4% page, $40; %& page, $ 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





In 1942 the plastics industry as- job, frequently a cleaner, more efficient, control cables which pass to every part 
sumed a place in the vanguard of in- faster and more economical one than of the structure, cabin air controls, 
dustrial production for war. With the the material replaced. propeller supports (and _ propellers 
onset of war, and attendant material The inherent physical properties of themselves), aileron control quadrants, 
shortages, plastics were considered as plastic materials, their lightness, laminated dials and name plates for 
likely “substitutes” for civilian as well strength, insulation (both heat and night flying, knobs, buttons, handles, 
as military applications. But progres- electrical), resistance to acids and al- and a wide variety of other parts. 
sively acute shortages of strategic kalis, weathering, ease of moldability On the seas these materials are also 
materials coupled with the sensational and fabrication, make them ideal mate- seeing active service. A warship today 
performance record of plastic applica- rials for war uses. Such materials must is a veritable electric power plant, with 
tions caused the picture to change be so stable that they will withstand everything operated electrically—eleva- 
sharply. extremes of temperature and rapid tors, guns, gun turrets, radios, light 

Today practically all plastic mate- humidity changes, without distortion; switches, machine shops, pumps, junc- 
rials have been diverted into essential close tolerances and absolute uniform- tion boxes, etc. In all such assemblies 


war uses, Modern Plastics reported. ity must be maintained in molding. phenolics play an important part, and 
Plastics are now themselves strategic Phenol-formaldehyde compositions are must function precisely, without fail- 
materials widely used in Army and perhaps the most widely used in war ure. 

Navy Ordnance, Aircraft, Quartermas- production. They are light in weight, In the thermoplastic group, the acry- 


ter, Bureau of Ships and Chemical stable under rapid temperature lics—non-shattering, strong, and clear, 
Warfare Service, as well as in primary changes, good insulators, impervious to powerful enough to withstand the 
industrial applications. These same weathering, and have high impact re- stresses of tremendous air pressure 

materials which were held out tenta- sistance. In planes, phenolic materials are doing yeoman service in wind- 
tively as “substitutes” when the emer- are used extensively for a wide num- shields, gun and observation turrets, 
gency started, have become the bona ber of applications. They are fabri- escape hatches, landing lights, instru- 
fide replacements, doing a first rate cated into pulley tracks, fairleads for ment lenses, reflectors, and wherever 





Increase in Production of Cellulose Plastic Products in Four Years 








Cellulose Nitrate Cellulose Acetate 
| Production | Total 
of sheets, Production production 
Production Production | Production Total | rodsand | of molding Total | Of cellulose 
Year and month of sheets of rods | of tubes production tubes® compositions production plastics 
1941 | pounds pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds pounds pounds 
January | 719,336 349,402 | 97,794 | 1,166,532 | 616,525 | 1,631,502 | 2,248,027 3,414,559 
February 720,173 314,560 97,399 | 1,132,132 | 343,605 | 1,878,807 2,222,412 | 3,354,544 
March 844,819 363,429 | 99,345 1,307,593 | 464,601 | 2,231,630 | 2,696,231 4,003,824 
April 927,399 356,179 | 136,048 | 1,419,626 | 402,492 | 2,254,895 | 2,657,387 4,077,013 
May 935,239 306,749 130,457 | 1,372,445 524,393 | 2,319,133 | 2,843,526 4,215,971 
June 913,725 332,433 | 140,482 | 1,386,640 512,506 | 2,457,497 | 2,970,003 | 4,356,643 
July 851,752 291,167 | 166,022 | 1,308,941 507,081 | 2,467,166 | 2,974,247 | 4,283,188 
August 973,085 315,778 | 148,280 | 1,437,143 | 572,695 | 2,670,007 | 3,242,702 | 4,679,845 
September 982,817 334,579 | 161,655 | 1,479,051 585,441 | 2,990,830 | 3,576,271 | 5,055,322 
October | 1,016,077 334,111 171,123 | 1,521,311 | 630,357 | 3,439,206 | 4,069,563 | 5,590,874 
November 1,018,435 337,228 127,349 | 1,483,012 | 557,758 | 2,978,546 | 3,536,304 | 5,019,316 
December | 989,700 343,973 | 150,920 | 1,484,593 | 500,697 | 3,397,398 | 3,898,095 | 5,382,688 
| | | 
Total 1941 10,892,557 | 3,979,588 | 1,626,874 | 16,499,019 | 6,218,151 | 30,716,617 | 36,934,768 | 53,433,787 
Total 1940 8,154,492 | 2,852,477 | 908,321 | 11,915,290 | 8,887,237 | 14,962,813 | 23,850,050 | 35,765,340 
Total 1939 | 9,551,548 | 3,001,397 | 820,227 | 13,373,172 | 9,140,907 | 11,654,928 | 20,795,835 | 34,169,007 
Total 1938 | 6,616,787 | 2,237,395 | 633,744 | 9,487,926 | 6,830,506 | 7,394,291 14,224,797 23,712,723 
1942 | | | | 
January | 1,113,319 362,840 | 141,438 1,617,597 585,319 | 3,788,786 | 4,374,105 | 5,991,702 
February | 922,605 319,840 | 134,158 | 1,376,603 566,575 | 3,477,850 | 4,044,425 5,421,028 
March 1,006,242 | 296,100 | 131,920 | 1,434,262 | 519,357 | 3,643,633 | 4,162,990 | 5,597,252 
April 983,607 | 321,667 | 109,593 | 1,414,867 567,799 | 3,606,741 | 4,174,540 5,589,407 
| 
Total 4 mos. 1942 | 4,025,773 | 1,300,447 | 517,109 | 5,843,329 | 2,239,050 | 14,517,010 16,756,060 | 22,599,389 
Total 4 mos. 1941 | 3,211,727 | 1,383,570 | 430,586 | 5,025,883 | 1,827,223 | 7,996,834 9,824,057 14,849,940 
Total 4 mos. 1940 | 2,923,057 | 1,014,479 | 259,184 | 4,196,720 | 2,602,607 | 4,203,312 | 6,805,919 | 11,002,639 
Total 4 mos. 1939 | 3,073,128 | 1,069,131 | 261,838 4,404,097 | 3,470,665 | 3,295,755 | 6,766,420 11,170,517 











7m |. Note: Taking 80¢ per Ib. as an ecthnated unit value er cellulose gtacties, their total production in 1941 may be valued at $42,- 

scl ") 
ginning with February ‘1941, data do not include production or shipments of cellulose acetate safety glass sheets. 

—Bureau of the Census 
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PLASTICS 








visibility and non-shattering properties 
are desirable factors. 

Cellulosic materials are being used 
for gas mask parts, including lenses, 
also for knobs, starter buttons, black- 
out lenses, handles and protective sur- 
faces for maps and documents. 

Polystyrene has been put to work for 
antenna mast cable insulation, 
and other applications where chemical 


bases, 


resistance and high electrical insula- 
tion are essential properties. 
The vinyl resins are being used in 


increasing volume by the United States 
Navy as an insulating material for 
cables which protect ships from mag- 
netic mines, and for general use as in- 
sulation for primary and secondary 
cables in both Army and Navy aircraft. 

Although wood is one of the chief 
structural elements known to man, it 
is only recently that there has been an 
appreciation of its potentialities in 
heretofore untried applications—par- 
ticularly in aircraft construction. Orig- 
inal experiments with wood for air- 
craft construction failed because infer- 
ior animal and vegetable pos- 
sessed poor bonding properties, and 
had very little resistance to water or 
fungus growth. The development of 
synthetic resins which offered excellent 
bonding characteristics and complete 
resistance to moisture and mold growths 
an entirely new and suc- 
for the use of wood in 


glues 


opened up 
cessful field 
plane parts. 
Plastic-plywood is now becoming in- 
creasingly Important as a major struc- 
tural material for war use, and today 
low pressure molding methods are used 
for speedy, efficient, low cost produc- 
tion of lightweight training planes, as- 
sault boats, floating ramps, pontoons, 
and motor torpedo boats, fabricated of 
resin-bonded plywood. Pilots’ seats of 
plastic plywood are a recent important 
development. These seats are also be- 
ing made of a phenolic impregnated 
fabric composition, as are helmet liners 
now being used by the armed forces. 
One of the newest plastic materials 
developed during the last few years is 
vinylidene chloride resin which is be- 
ing extruded for such varied applica- 
tions as piping for plumbing fixtures to 
replace copper in defense housing; tub- 
ing for electrical fixtures and installa- 
tions, and, such is the versatility of 
plastic materials, into extruded fibers 








for woven upholstery fabrics, which be- 
cause of their great strength, color, va- 
riety of pattern, resistance to soil, 
abrasion, fire, and wear, are eminently 
suitable for subway, theater and res- 
taurant seating. 

The process known as continuous ex- 
trusion, although relatively new in the 
plastic field, has been used for over 
fifty years in the rubber and metal in- 
dustries. As the name suggests, con- 
tinuous extrusion is a technique of al- 
most uninterrupted production. The 
process is analogous to squeezing tooth- 
paste from a tube. The plastic, in pow- 
der, granular, cube or sheet form is 
fed steadily into the extruding machine, 
and as the material is spiralled through 
a heated cylinder by the action of a 
screw, it forms a molten, molasses-like 
mass. Pressure forces the plastic 
through an orifice in the die, the shape 
of which determines the shape of the 
finished extruded profile. 

As the hot plastic comes off the die, 
it is cooled by an air or liquid, and then 
carried off on a conveyor belt to the 
winding or cutting mechanism. The 
possibilities inherent in this method for 
providing plastics in decorative and 
structural shapes to replace aluminum, 
stainless steel and other light metals 
is almost limitless. Intricate shapes 
can be formed from such thermoplastic 
materials as the vinyl resins, cellulosic 
compounds, polystyrene, methyl meth- 
acrylates and nylon, and as materials 
and dies are perfected, more complex 









shapes will be possible for use as fur- 
niture and cabinet trims, window trim 
and all manner of interior decoration. 

Outstanding among recent plastic 
developments is the low pressure mold- 
ing process referred to above, for ply- 
wood. This is a single operation meth- 
od of molding. In this process plastic- 
ized veneers are wrapped around a 
solid wood mold, inserted in a rubber 
bag or membrane, and then subjected 
to heat and fluid vacuum pressure 
Large aircraft structures are now be- 
ing fashioned in this way. Low pres- 
sure molding and laminating techniques 
are also being expanded and applied to 
other materials. 

The development of larger machines 
is making possible injection molding 
of larger units by this process. In com- 
pression molding the trend is toward 
mechanical machinery which speeds 
production and lowers costs. 

Present and potential uses of plas- 
tics stimulated by the war effort prom- 
ise almost incalculable advances in this 
industry after victory has been 
achieved. 


Associations 

Casein Plastics Mfrs. & Fabricators 
Assn., Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New York. 

Plastic Products Mfrs. Assn., 1133 
Broadway, New York. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Modern Plasties, 122 EF. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Breskin Pub. Corp, 
Ist. 1934 Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 


84 x115% Type page, 7x10 Published 
rth Forms close 13th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
6,466; (ross), 9,032. Air conditioning, 
cooking and _ wrefrigerating equipment, 
2¢ electrical goods, 5° hardware, 
tools, house furnishings, 3%; machinery 
and parts, 3%: toilet articles, 2%. R. R 
automotive and aircraft, 4%: optical 
goods, scientific instruments, 3%; mfrs., 
molding and materials, chemicals, 11%: 


molders, laminators and fabricators, 


14%; libraries, schools, college s, 10%: 

others, 43% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $230.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 215.00 120.00 70.00 
12 "00.00 110.00 65.00 

Standard color. $30: bleed, $10 
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122 E. 42nd St., New 
by Plastics Catalogue 

1941. Subscription, 
8§%x115%. Type page, 
Dec. 15 Forms close 
discount, 15-2. Circu- 
guarantee, 12,000 
page, $130; % 


Plastics Catalog, 
York. Published 
Corporation, Est 
$5.00. Trim size, 
7x10. Published 
Oct. 15. Agency 
lation, *-ublisher's 
Rates—1 page, $230; % 
page, $75. 
Standard color rate, $30: bleed rate, 
For additional data see page 361. 


$10 


Product Engineering. 
(See METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for Product Design- 


ers. 

(See METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry: Electrical: Coal) 








One must clearly understand what 
the power field is and what are its 
peace-time objectives intelligently to 
evaluate the enormous shift in situa- 
tion and emphasis created by the war, 
according to Power. 

First comes the utility—the privately- 
owned central station generating elec- 
tricity by steam and hydro, and to a 
lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
of government owned power plants 
(mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
of city-owned power plants (mostly 
steam and diesel). 

Next come the power plants of in- 
dustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gregate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
owned. 

This statement may seem enigmatic 
in light of the well-known fact that 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- 
erators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 

There is, however, a basic difference 
between central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ing else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 
steam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
burn 50 per cent more fuel than central 
stations, yet generate less than half as 
much electrical and mechanical power. 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 
tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 

To put it another way, the boiler 


house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
in the central station. This applies 


whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dollar 
investment, 

Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 


engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 
Engineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some 
other name), who is responsible for all 
of so-called “power services.” These 
are steam, electricity, mechanical 


pe , compressed air, refrigeration, 
ot d cold water, heating, air-condi- 
, and elevators. 
\\. of these except the last are fluid 
Sel pumped in at one end of the 
line (a wire, shaft, belt, pipe or duct), 
ana tapped off at will at the other end. 
TI pression “turn on the juice’? can 
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—Bureau of the Census 





be applied to any one of them. They 
come under one man because they are 
all services to production, and because 
they are all intermingled throughout 
the plant, all considerably centralized 
in generation, and all requiring a simi- 
lar mentality and training, yet one 
very different from that required for 
production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 

For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 
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variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 
softeners, etc.). 

In transmission the services fall into 
two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other is energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others 
steam, hot water, cold water, refrigera- 
tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 

In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
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POWER PLANTS 








to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
etc. 

The step-by-step definition of the 
power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manu- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc. 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 


Peace-Time Objectives 

This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal peace-time ob- 
jectives of power engineers. The first 
is to maintain uninterrupted service. 
The second is to render service of good 
(constant voltage and fre- 
constant water pressure and 
well controlled air-condi- 


quality 
quency, 
temperature, 
tioning, etc.). 

Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 


up and coming 


to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 


power-service cost. 

The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 


on 


modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 

In peace-time the activities of the 


power engineer consist, in part, in de- 
termining when such modernization of 
equipment (and the buying of meters 
and other will pay divi- 
dends, and, also, he pays constant at- 
tention to ways of operation and main- 
more out of fewer tons 


accessories) 


tenance to get 
of coal. 

For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


War-Time Objective 
The power engineer cannot operate 
this way in war-time. His purchase 
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PRIME MOVERS IN 1939 AND PREVIOUS YEARS 




















Kind 1939 1929 
Number of establishments, COtaleeccoccccccccccccccecccoceccs 2 183,277 210,959 
Number of establishments reporting power equipment....ceees 181,000 293,969 
Prime movers: NOTSEPOWET. occcccsccccsescsecsscceccsscsecese 21,266,557 20,155,397 
Electric motors, driven by purchased energy: horsepower... 29,887,966 22, 775,664 
Prime movers; 
Steam engines, MUMADET. coccscccecesecesseccecseseeseeee 42,557 66,914 
Driving BOMNETACOTS. ccecccccccccscesecsseecessseeees 8,194 ¢6) 
Not driving Generatorsessccccscccscescoccceesccsece 34,363 (6) 
Steam engines, horsepower. ccesccccccscecsescesecceceses 6,563,230 9,629,905 
Driving CONOTACOTSecccccessccsesscsccsesceseececese 2,274, 504 (6) : 
Not driving COMNCTALOTBeccsccocccescecssesssesevecsse 4,288,726 (6) 
Steam turbines, MUMbEr..ccccscccccccsescsceseseecccsess 12,632 20,311 
Driving Gemeratorsescessccccsscscvecsescecsccceceece 3,902 (6) 
Not driving CONCTALOTS cocccescccccsesesseseseesese 8,730 (6) 
Steam turbines, horsepowersesccccecscccosssscesesecsese 11,296,847 7,732,021 
Driving generators. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 9,559,089 (6) 
Not driving BONCTACOTS. cccccsececescssssesecesesees 1,737,758 (6) 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, number....ssseccessees 5,311 9/ 11,288 
Driving LOMO TACLOTSecccccccccsccscecessccceesssceees 2,409 (6) 
Not driving generators....ccccscscccccccecccesecsses 2,902 (6) 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, horsepoweresscesssescee 630,181 9/ 1,233,853 
Driving BONSTACOTSs cccccccccccccesceseseseceseeceee 426, (6) 
Not driving GeneratorS.cocccsescccccessccesecessese 203,402 (6) 
Other internal-combustion engines, numbers.cescccceses 10,278 (6) 
Driving GeMmeratorBesecccccscesccceccssccssscesecese 1,457 (6) 
Not driving generatorBeccccscccccsesecocecssocscsece 8,821 (6) 
Other internal-combustion engines, horsepoweressesceee 1,172,630 (6) 
Driving GeEMETatorsesscccccccssccccoscseosccesceseses 474,804 (6) 
Not driving generatorBes.ccccccssscccessccccseceece 697, (6) 
Hydro-turbdines and water wheels, MURDET s ce ccccececeses 3,904 6,523 
Driving CeMeratorsesccceccccccecsesccccscesececeeses 1,843 6) 
Not driving SONCTALOTBeccsccccecssesesesecsesesecese 2,061 (6) 
Hydro-turbines and water wheels, horsepower.....seseee 1,603,669 1,559,618 
Driving Generatordes. scoccccccecesececscescccsesece 1,208,624 (6) 
Not driving Gereratordececsccccccccccccccecesccosece 395,045 (6) 
Prime movers ordinarily idle, horsepower (included above). 1,996,753 (6) 
Electric generators, mumber...cccccccccccccccccccces eeveses 6 
Electric generators, kilowatt. rating. .....cccccccssccseces 91646, 934 7 193675 
Drdven Wy Steam GngINIG. ce ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1,485,315 (6) : 
Driven typ Steam terbhnsse sc cccccscccccccccccccccccscocs 6,770,685 (6) 
Driven by Diesel and semi-Diesel engines........ aceseee 257,702 (6) 
Driven by other internal-combustion engines............ 313,780 (6) 
Driven by hydro-turbines and water wheels.............. 847,452 (6) 
Electric generators ordinarily idle, kilowatt rating 
Se Cn 6d neeadaecuncccnndecetenececnuanaecasias 943,253 (6) 
Electric motors, aggregate horsepower. .........ee.eeeseees 66,6 
Driven by purchased energy: —— — 
Munber. ERMA UMbdbaesanchbsinsainaiaudicds 4,138,169 2, 72h, 843 
PEP cccccccocnscccccccccccccccsececeseeoees eee 29,8 
Driven by plant energy: casas er 
Mander «++. ES ROT OE A REN 1, 224,637 852,432 
EONS c cc ccccccccescccccosccscoccecseeseoecces ee 16,078,658 12, 376,376 
Electric energy, kilowatt hours: 
SE SUP Pctcceseccsusseuecssctsncesessceces oe 28,749,939,758 (11) 
Seeaees pORScresecceconcossvecseepeccesoeesesecenceece 45,040,866,703 | 37,393,833,046 
LG cc rcccerscecscesesesresssessceseesesesessceseceesese 2,922,939,919 (6) 
(3) “Logging camps and logging contractors (not operating mills),"’ numbering %6 
were omitted from power tabulations. 


(6) Not called for on schedule. 


(9) All types of internal combustion engines. 





(11) Data not available. 

—Bureau of the Census 
of major new equipment is determined national life and death. Exactly the 
now, not by his ability to save operat- same philosophy applies to process 
ing dollars by such investment, but by steam, and also to compressed air nd 
his need of the equipment to produce water services. 
an essential war-time product. One The war-time obstacles to be over- 
thing remains from the peace-time come are formidable. Large _ bo! ers, 
power economy—the need to maintain engines and turbines are surrou! led 
uninterrupted, ample supply of power by the highest war preference rating’. 
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That becomes a matter of 


services. 


It is difficult to get even such par 
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A BROAD, ACTIVE MARKET 


The power field covers the generation, dis- 
tribution and application of all the power 
services produced in stationary plants, which 
include electricity, mechanical power, steam, 
hot and cold water, heating, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, compressed air, elevators. 

In all industries, POWER serves the men 
(whose title may be any one of several — 
“power engineer”, “chief engineer”, “me- 
chanical engineer”, “plant engineer”, ‘‘oper- 
ating engineer”, etc.) who design, install, 


LARGEST A.B.C. 


POWER’s 24,900 net paid circulation (June, 
1942) is 50% larger than any other paid- 
subscription, power-field publication. The 
A.B.C. mid-year figures immediately follow- 
ing show that 88% of POWER’s readers are 
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operate, maintain and repair plants for the 
generation, transmission and application of 
all the power services. 

Thus, POWER's broad field is the No. 1 
market for hundreds of manufacturers who 
make such products as these: 


Boilers and Accessories 
Engines and Turbines 
Firing Equipment 
Refrigeration 
Lubricating Equipment 
Power Supplies 


Electrical Equipment 
Instruments, Controls 
Air Conditioning 
Mechanical Transmission 
Pipe, Valves, Fittings 
Pumping Equipment 


CIRCULATION 


power executives, department heads and op- 
erating men who supervise and install the 
bulk of the nation’s power equipment. 


ABC STATEMENT (June 30, 1942) 
TOTAL 
. Companies, Firms and Executives 2,904 
. Engineering Dept. Heads....... 9,841 
. Plant Operating Staffs... .. CTP 
. Sales Organizations, including 
dealers and jobbers........... 1,113 
. Educational Institutions 1,020 
. Miscellameous ........... 246 
) CT bn066000000 125 


Total U.S. and Possessions. . ,028 
Canada and Foreign 


GRAND TOTAL...... 24,936 

Further evidence of POWER'’s significant 
service to its readers is its steadily growing 
circulation. Growth figures for the past ten 
years are reproduced on the chart at left. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


POWER’s editorial goal is: As concise as 
the dictionary; As dependable as the multi- 
plication table; As practical as Henry Ford; 
As human as Will Rogers. POWER'’s staff 
of seven full-time editors, strive constantly 
to get real value into articles, however great 
the effort. They rewrite extensively, and il- 
lustrate elaborately with both photos and 
drawings. 

To meet the demand for helpful war-win- 


ADVERTISING 


Editorial leadership, top-quality circulation 
and intensive readership has made POWER 
the ranking publication in its field. Evidence 
of POWER's effectiveness is the fact that for 
many years equipment manufacturers have 
invested more advertising dollars in POWER 
than any other four power publications com- 
bined, Exclusive space in 1941 was 21% 
more than the total exclusive pages of any 
other three power papers, see chart at left. 

Rsults of twenty recent surveys of reader 
preference, made independently by adver- 
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ning information, this largest editorial staff 
of any power-field publication has turned 
its full powers on producing a potent month- 
ly package of useful articles and engineering 
data. Typical examples include a current 
series of war-time special sections, the edito- 
rial feature “How to Fight the Fire Bomb”, 
and regular articles on how to make equip- 
ment last longer, eliminate waste, conserve 
manpower, etc. 


LEADERSHIP 


tisers and agencies, show POWER as the 
leader in its field by a wide margin. Also, 
over 80% of the agencies placing advertising 
exclusively in one power publication con- 
sistently choose POWER. 


POWER 


ABC * A McGraw-Hill Publication * ABP 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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relays, ball bearings and motors. To 
save tin, the sale of customary high- 
tin babbitt for bearing maintenance is 
prohibited. Railroad congestion 
threatens fuel supplies in certain dis- 
tricts. Draft boards and other induce- 
ments draw key men into the armed 
forces. Both electric and steam loads 
are arising in an unbalanced form. 

In the face of all this, the power 
engineer knows that the nation will 
accept no excuses for the failure of 
his services at any strategic point. 

Power authorities in the War Pro- 
duction Board, in the utilities, and in 
the manufacturing industries, believe 
that there will be no curtailment of 
vital war production caused by lack of 
power. Fundamentally, the solution 
boils down to making maximum cooper- 
ative use of existing and projected 
facilities and the exercise of great re- 
sourcefulness in improvising make- 
shifts. In the latter phase engineers 
are patching up old bearings, salvaging 
junk as equipment, applying fans to 
keep motors from burning up due to 
overloads, etc. They are squeezing 
more out of existing equipment than 
either nameplates or common prudence 
would ordinarily justify. 

America’s central stations had orig- 
inally planned an 8,000,000-kw. pro- 
gram through 1945. Now the War Pro- 
duction Board says 5,000,000 kw. more 
will have to do for the “duration,” and 
it probably will. New inter-connections 
are being made. Connections are being 
planned to draw back excess industrial 
the utility lines, if 
plans will permit 
lighting and other 
loads, if it be- 
spots. 


plant into 
necessary. Other 
cutting off display 
non-essential civilian 
comes necessary in certain 

Power teamwork is taking startling 
forms. Old boilers are uprooted from 
utility plants in of the 
country to serve power manufacturing 
in another district. Equipment is being 
“cut in two” and reshuffled (turbine 
from generator or boiler from stoker). 
An industrial plant with a light load 
will shoot steam the street to 
one heavily loaded with war orders and 
no boilers. Plant operators are order- 
ing coal far ahead of time from nearby 
mines for heavy storage to help the 
railroads and protect their own supply. 
Power men are being trained to step 
from low to high jobs to replace those 
leaving for service. 

Although practically all 
power equipment are restricted today, 
even the WPB will sometimes urge a 
sale to protect supplies at another point. 
For example, in the fall of 1942 oil 
consumers in New England were being 
urged to install coal-firing equipment 
to save the government the headache of 
tank cars and tankers to bring in the 
customary oil. If a plant needs new 
boiler capacity the government may 
favor piping to cross the street and 
pick up a neighbor’s excess steam—or 
perhaps instruments to increase the 
efficiency, and hence the capacity mar- 
gin, of equipment already installed 

No particular suggestions regarding 
“how to sell” are in order in these days 
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Establishments 





Number 
report- 
ing 
power 
equip- 
ment 





All industries, total... ..ccceccecsecsccses 


GROUP 


Pood and kindred products......scsccesecessceves 


Tobacco manufactures..... 
Textile-mill products and other fiber 


Apparel and other finished products made from 


fabrics and similar materials...... 


Lamber and timber basic products.........sssss++ 
Furniture and finished lumber products.......... 
Paper and allied products.....cssesesscssecveces 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..... 
Chemicals and allied products.........cssesesees 
Products of petroleum and coal........sseeeecees 


Rubber products.........- 
Leather and leather products....... 


Stone, clay, and glass products........... 
Iron and steel and their products, except 


Nonferrous metals and their products.. 
Electrical machinery.........scessseees 
Machinery (except electrical).......... 


Automobiles and automobile equipment........... 
Transportation equipment except automobiles 


Miscellaneous industries........... 


181,000 | 21,266,557 





50,972 
751 


1,985, 395 
49,665 


6,085 1,441,001 


edit 20,258 
9,840 
8,394 
3,238 

24,809 
9,123 

977 
579 
3,448 
6,908 


25,257 
1,687,664 
406, 360 
2,792, 900 
53,679 
2,106,028 
1, 386,007 
288,170 
150,166 
947,183 


8,910 
5,564 
1,997 
9,459 
1,069 
960 
7,659 


55374, 736 
671,692 
354,544) 
434,109 
853,672 
131,924 
126,500 











—Bureau of the Census 





when most manufacturers of power 
equipment and supplies are selling all 
they can make. The problem rather is 
to place that equipment where it will 
best serve the war effort. 

Highly important in 1942 was the 
matter of maintaining and building 
good will for future sales. Many man- 
ufacturers are reversing the normal 
process of salesmanship, putting their 
sales tools—advertising, salesmen, di- 
rect mail, etc.—to work showing cus- 
tomers how to get more out of existing 
facilities, how to prolong equipment 
life, conserve manpower, and maintain 
equipment for top efficiency. 


Plant Conversion 

Power Plant Engineering reported in 
August, 1942, that two types of conver- 
sion are being carried out in the power 
plant field. The first, which is nearing 
completion, is the carrying out of a pro- 
gram of construction, rearrangement, 
and addition of equipment to serve 
factories that have been changed over 
from the production of peacetime prod- 
ucts to war equipment. The second 
conversion problem is that of changing 
the combustion equipment so that the 
plant can use the kind of fuel which 
is most likely to be available in the dis- 
trict where the power plant is located. 

Right now the fuel situation is criti- 
cal, not so much among central stations 
as industrials and service institutions. 
Many large central stations have, in 
the past few years, made it a practice 


to design their furnaces and combus- 
tion equipment so that they can burn 
more than one type of fuel either sing- 
ly or in g¢ombination, and do it efficient- 
ly. They also have made it a practice 
to store fuel to meet periods of short- 
age of deliveries. This year greater 
effort has been made to put more fuel 
in storage than in former years and for 
central stations the fuel situation is 
pretty well taken care of except in 
some isolated areas. 

Industrial and _ institutional 
plants, as a rule, are not so 
equipped as regards fuel burning or 
fuel storing equipment. In recent years 
the convenience of burning oil or gas 
appealed to many plant owners and 
they switched from solid fuel. Some 
of these built new plants designed 
especially for oil or gas fuel, others 
rebuilt their furnaces originally de- 
signed for coal so they could use the 
new fuel. Under the present oil situa- 
tion, particularly in the Eastern states, 
plant owners are again faced with the 
conversion problem, this time back to 
coal. Some consider the situation s0 
temporary that, in small plants, they 
will depend upon hand firing of 
coal. Others are desirous of inst: 
some kind of automatic or hand 
ated stoker; priority ratings, how 
are preventing prompt delivery o 
type of equipment. 


power 
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Engineers recognize that under 
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0 USES 
SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
POWER PLANTS 


ANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in 
4 this file are used by engineers and 
secutives in every important central sta- 
in in the United States (generally 5,000 
hp. capacity and over) and to the power 
partment of every leading industrial 
slant operating its own power plant (gen- 
Indi- 


yiduals reached are those in the engineer- 


sally 500 hp. capacity and over). 


ng and purchasing departments of the 
utility groups, operating officials and the 
nen, by whatever title they are known, in 
charge of the power divisions of industriai 
slants and of power plants in the more 
mportant institutions and buildings. At 
present, Sweet's is used also in hundreds 
offices and 


oi government procurement 


buing agencies. 


INDIVIDUAL USERS 


Reports from 3,000 offices of engineers 
id industrial plant officials show that 
uch Sweet’s Catalog File is used, on the 
prerage, by more than seven individuals. 


DISTRIBUTION—7,000 OFFICES 


industrial Power Plants........... 63% 
= as ; aT 

iblie Utility and Central Station 
Power Plants ..............e-. 19% 
tate and Municipal Power Plants... 5% 
line, Railroad, and other Power 
ES ae 10% 
“vernment Offices .............. 3% 


Y SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
RE PREFERREDJBY BUYERS 


NGINEERS and industrial buyers pre- 
fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs 


n Sweet’s, rather than in individually- 
ound form because any of the hundreds 
t catalogs 1 Sweet’s can be located in- 
atly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in 
pweet's can’ be filed in the wrong place. 

logs in >weet’s, being automatically 
Pto-date, prevent the use of obsolete in- 
ormation 


avd consequent delay and an- 
vance, ( 


logs in Sweet’s save time, 
ouble and 


ney for all concerned. 
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WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet’s 


ZOPLE use Sweet’s Catalog File to 

study and compare the advantages of 
competing products, to determine which of 
them best meet their specific requirements, 
to select those which appear to be worth 
further inquiry or, as it happens in many 
cases, to decide which shall be specified or 


ordered. 


The catalog you file in Sweet’s is placed 
in this constantly used information source 
in anticipation of this critical moment. 
Make sure, therefore, that it contains essen- 
tial and adequate information on your 
products, remembering that this may be 
your best opportunity to get action which 


will lead to an order. 


Expert advice on effective organization 
and design of essential product information 
in catalog form may be had through mem- 
bers of Sweet’s consulting staff whose serv- 
ices are available to clients without extra 


charge. 






WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 


WEET’S is a year ‘round service. Cata- 
log orders are being executed for hun- 
dreds of clients at all times. Once every 
twelve months, the Sweet’s files, completely 
revised and brought up to date, are issued 
to similarly revised and up-to-date lists of 
offices to replace the previous files. Sweet’s 
Catalog Files for the engineering and in- 
dustrial markets are issued in the late 
Spring. The gigantic production job ne- 
cessitates the settlement of plans and the 


receipt of orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
regarding Sweet’s Catalog Service 


yo INQUIRIES and instructions may 

be addressed to the home office in New 
York or to any of the branch offices listed 
below. Nineteen district managers and 
assistants stand ready to explain details of 
the service in terms of your particular re- 
quirements and to assist you in every way 


possible. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office 
NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street—PEnnsyivania 6-1500 


BOSTON—31 St. James Ave...... Hancock 0700 
BUFFALO—361 Delaware Ave...Cleveland 8200 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart....Whitehall 4400 
CINCINNATI—American Blidg....Parkway 2866 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Ave..... Cherry 7256 
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DETROIT—2457 Woodward Ave....Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—400 E. Third St.Michigan 8918 


PHILADELPHIA—1321 Arch St..... Locust 4326 
PITTSBURGH—Professional Bidg..Atlantic 8220 
ST. LOUIS—721 Olive St.......... Chestnut 7390 
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tion is almost sure to suffer and are 
making extra effort to maintain their 
equipment in first condition. 
Here again they find difficulty because 
certain materials used in maintenance 
and repair are required for war pro- 
duction, forcing the use of substitutes. 

Installation and analytical use of in- 
struments and controls, proper appli- 
cation of lubricants, systematic inspec- 
tion and overhauling of principal equip- 
ment are a few of the means adopted 
by engineers to overcome the handicaps 
now being encountered in power plants. 

The Edison Electric Institute re- 
ported that the electric light and power 
industry distributed 124,502,309,000 
kw.-hrs. of energy in 1939; 138,653,- 
997,000 in 1940, and 162,762,560,000 in 
1941, a gain of 30.7 per cent over 1939. 
In May, 1942, net generation was 14,- 
998,395,000 kw.-hrs., an increase of 
10.1 per cent over the same 1941 month. 

Fuel-burning plants accounted for 
9,630,152,000 kw.-hrs., a gain of 2.8 
per cent over May, 1941, while water 
plants accounted for 14,988,- 


class 


power 


395,000 kw.-hrs., a gain of 26.3 per 
cent over May, 1941. May sales to 
ultimate consumers were 12,487,276,000 


kw.-hrs., a gain of 12.2 per cent 
May, 1941. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that May, 1942, sales of mechanical 
stokers were 5,053, compared with 
14,389 for May, 1941. Sales of Class 
1 and 5, designed respectively for large 
commercial and small high-pressure 
steam plants (small industrial), and 
for high-pressure steam plants (indus- 
trial) were 321 in May, 1942, compared 
with 234 in May, 1941. Boiler horse- 
power was 77,635 in May, 1942, com- 
pared with 40,182 in May, 1941. 

Orders for steel boilers in May, 1942, 
were 1,343, slightly under May, 1941, 
The square feet of heating surface, 
however, was 3,270,040 in May, 1942, 


over 


compared with 2,559,910 for the 1941 
month. 
Associations 

American Boiler & Affiliated Indus- 


tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 
National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 
Scientific Apparatus Makers of 
America, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

A Yardstick on the Fast Moving Power 

Market 

This gives market data on power 
by the twelve leading industries, show- 
ing the distribution of boiler horse- 
power by major divisions of the power 
field, and gives a list of what the 
power plants purchase in the way of 
equipment. Published by Power Plant 
Engineering. 
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[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Chief Engineer, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill Published by Chief Engineers 
Assn. of Chicago Est. 1936 Trim size, 
554x8%. Type page, 44%4x7% Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 2,143 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 36.00 $ 18.00 $ 8.50 
6 28.00 14.00 7.00 
12 22.00 11.00 5.50 


Color, $12 per page extra 

Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
115% x8% Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th preceding. Plates 
3rd. Agency discounts, 15-0 ei es 


statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
Feb., 1942, 9,667; (gross), 10,660. En- 
gineering officials and executive engi- 


neers and engineers, 73%: 
engineers, 8%; purchasing 
others, 17% Rates—1 
pages, $140: 6 pages, $135 
12 pages, $125 

Standard color (red), $50; 
pages, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 161 W. Harrison St., Chi- 


consulting 
agents, 2%; 
page, $145; 3 
; 9 pages, $130; 


additional 


cago. Published by Stewart Printing 
Co. Est. 1934. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 74% x10%. Type size, 5%x9%. Pub- 


lished Aug. 15th. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), Sept., 1941, 6,142: 
cross, 6,600. Rates—-1 page, $95; % page, 
$55; 14 page, $40; 4% page, $35. 

Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Published by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Discounts, 15-0 N.1LA.A. state- 


ment on request Circulation 
Feb., 1942, 42,574; (gross), 42,969. Meta 
working, 20%; public utilities, 8%; prooe 
ess industries, 14% woodworking, 6 


(CCA), 


food products, 11%; textiles, 7%: servic¢ 
industries, 5% institutions and bldgs 
8%; others, 21%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $155.00 $ 77.50 
6 285.00 150.00 77.5 
12 245.00 142.50 75.0 


Standard color, $35; bleed rate, $25. 

For additional data see page 367. 
International Engineer, 1002 K. Street 
N. W.,Washington, D. C. Published by) 
Int’l Union of Operating Engineers. Est 


1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
74,133; (gross), 74,597. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.0! 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color, 50% extra; bleed rates on requé 
MacKRae'’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
A, S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Midwest Power Plant Directory, 424° 
Division St., Chicago. Published by ‘ 


cago Power Plant Directory Co L 
1930. Controlled, free. Type page, 4 
7% Published Jan. Ist. Forms cl! 
Dec. Ist. Agency discount, 15-2. C 


lation (Sworn), Jan., 1941 (gross), 9,40". 
Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $50; 41 
$35; % page, $20. 

Color rate, $10 
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National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Official pa- 
per National Assn. Power Engineers. 
Subscription, $1.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), Dec., 1941, 16,915; (gross), 
18,256. Rates—l1 page, $210; 3 pages, 
$190; 6 pages, $170; 9 pages, $160; 12 
pages, $150; 13 pages, $148; 24 pages, 
$135. 

Standard color (red), $50; bleed, 10%. 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th of preceding month. Forms 
close 12th to 18th. 13th issue—issued 
Dec. 17. Forms close Dec. 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 24,846; (gross), 26,596. Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 45%; firms and general 
executives, 13%; plant operation and en- 
gineering staffs, 31%; others, 11%. Gross 
rates—Space used within year, less than 
3 pages, $240; 6 pages, $224; 13 pages, 
$211; 18 pages, $206; 26 pages, $199; 39 
pages, $188; 52 pages, $175 Fractional 
space can be used in the following units: 
% page, % page, %4% page, % page, 1/6 
page. Standard color, $50; bleed, $40 
extra 
For additional data sec page 365. 


Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago Published by Technical 
Publishing Co. Est, 1896. Market includes 
all equipment and supplies used in gen- 
eration, transmission, utilization of pow- 
er. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly on 
lst Forms close 14 days preceding. N. 
. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 15,693; (gross), 18,440, En- 


gineering dept. heads, 48%: firms and 
general executives, 9%; plant operating 
and engineering staffs, 33%; others, 10%. 
Rates 
Per Page Per Page 
Less than 3 18 pages...$180.00 
pages. .$230.00 24 pages. 170.00 
3 pages 215.00 36 pages. 165.00 
§ pages 205.00 48 pages 160.00 
9 pages 198.00 60 pages or 
12 pages 190.00 more ... 155.00 


Standard colors, $50 per page flat; bleed, 
$35 per page flat 

Minimum space % page Rates based on 
total space used within one contract year. 

For additional data see page 362. 

Southern Power and Industry, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by W. R. C 
Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 1st. Forms close 19th. Agency 
discounts, 0-3 Member A. B. P. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(ABC), 12,399; (gross), 15,756. Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 53%; general executives, 
irms, 9%; plant operating staffs, 34%; 
misce., 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 140.00 85.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard color (red), $50: other color, 


$60; bleed, $20 extra 
‘or additional data see page 


Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants, 
119 W. 40th St.. New York Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Serv- 
ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Est. 1914. A file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 
mation by those in charge of construc- 
tion, equipment, operation and mainte- 
nance of industrial power plants and 
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utilities. Lent to qualified offices for one tra color throughout. On size 8 or larger, 
year. Trim page size, 8%x1ll. Issued in charge includes one extra color on first 
late Spring. No agency discount. No and last pages. Branch offices in Boston, 


cash discount. Standard combination al- Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
lowance to clients who distribute cata- Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts 
logs in more than one of the four Sweet’s burgh and St. Louis 

Catalog Files for the engineering and in- For additional data see pages 368-369 


dustrial markets. (See Engineering Con- 
struction, Chemical Process Industries 
and Manufacturing Industries sections 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


of Market Data Book.) Distribution 

(Sworn), 7,400. Industrial power plants, 

60%; public utility and central station CANADA 

power plants, 21%; federal, state and 

municipal power plants, 7%: mine, rail- Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 
road and other power plants, 12%. There versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 
are nine standard sizes for catalogs filed Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
in Sweet's ranging from 4 to 36 pages tion, $1.25. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
Charges for complete service—including page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
catalog design, printing, filing and dis- 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
tribution—4-page catalog, $605; 8-page (CCAB), Dec., 1941, 6,041. Rates— 
catalog, $864; 12-page catalog, $1,096;16- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
page catalog, $1,328: 24-page catalog, 1 $ 93.50 $ 51.00 27.75 
$1,792. Charges for other sizes on re- 6 85.00 46.75 25.50 
quest. On all sizes, typography as de- 12 77.00 42.50 283.50 
sired. On size 4, charge includes one ex- Color, $30; bleed, 10% extra. 
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The 1939 census reported 20,968 es- 
tablishments in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, with an output valued 
at $2,170,969,000. This report, how- 
ever, did not include many other 
branches which brought the total for 
the graphic arts to $2,578,494,000. 
Figures for the “printing and pub- 
lishing” industries show that in 1939 
value of products aggregated $2,170,- 
968,706, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 
Value added to product by manufac- 
ture in printing plants totaled $1,477,- 
407,264 in 1939, a drop of 2.6 per cent. 
Notwithstanding decrease in billings 
for 1939, an increase was indicated in 
payment for materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy, and contract 
work. In 1939, this totaled $693,561,442, 
an increase of 2.1 per cent over 1937. 


No indication is given in the census 
report as to the cause for the drop in 
“salaried personnel” from 185,076 in 
1937 to 127,211 in 1939, a decrease of 
31.38 per cent. Aggregate of salaries 
paid to this group dropped from $370,- 
217,198 in 1937 to $287,143,302 in 1939, 
a decrease of 22.4 per cent. However, 
the average annual salary was in- 
creased from $2,000 in 1937 to $2,25 
in 2939. 

There was a drop of 27,730 in the 
number of wage earners in publishing 
and printing establishments in 1939 as 
compared with 1937, or 10.2 per cent. 
The figures were respectively, 245,006 
and 272,736. Aggregate wages, how- 
ever, dropped only 9.1 per cent, the 
figures being, 1939, $372,145,980, and 
for 1937, $409,481,693. The average 
wage for 1939 was $1,519, as compared 
with the average for 1937 of $1,501, 
an increase of one per cent. 


In the lithographing industry, there 
were 749 establishments as of 1939, 
compared with 516 in 1937. Wages paid 
to 26,000 in 1939 totaled $37,929,201, 
as compared with $33,951,799 paid to 
22,533 in 1937, averages being respec- 


omy 


tively, $1,458, and $1,506. 


The value of the products in the 
lithographic branch totaled $154,394,787 
in 1939, an increase of 19.5 per cent. 
Value added to the product by manu- 
facture totaled $96,708,353 in 1939, and 

78,513,757 in 1987. Cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work totaled $57,686,434 
in 1989, and $50,730,517 in 1937. 


Only 24 establishments operated in 
the gravure and rotogravure field in 
1939, compared to 20 in 1937. Aggre- 
gate value of products was $18,614,837 
in 1939, and $18,488,240 in 1937. Value 
added by manufacture in 1939 was $11,- 
371,501, and in 1937, $10,988,992. Wage 
earners in 1939 aggregated 2,623 who 
received $5,436,278, compared with 
2,228 who in 1937 received $4,809,178, 
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Printing and Publishing, 1939 





Value of 
Products 
Type No. (000) 
Newspapers — publishing 

without printing ....... 431 $ 11,964 
Newspaper — printing and 

eee 6,879 898,225 
Periodicals — publishing 

without printing ....... 1,958 266,832 
Periodicals—publishing and 

PE stekehenee ee .in 600 202,015 
Books—publishing without 

I a ee cle 556 109,579 
Books — publishing and 

DP acoucanceeecewnes 150 39,517 
Books — printing without 

eee 690 87,686 
General commercial print- 

a ee eee --- 9,595 516, 436 
Greeting cards 109 39,7165 
Lithographing ........ 749 154'398 
Gravure and rotograv ure 24 18,615 
Steel and coppe eee en- 

PE sasavecce - 436 22,164 
Photoengraving ... 694 55,619 
Electrotyping and stereo- 

typing ieehedeseesneeas 234 29,045 
RU MOOUEEEE cccccceccceeses 641 25,096 
Bookbinding and _ related 

industries aie 102,591 

we MS 00 -24,879 $2,578,494 





averaging $2,072, and $2,203, a decrease 
of $131. 

Decreases were reported by graphic 
arts machinery manufacturers for 1939 
as compared with 1937. The number 
of establishments was 231 in 1939, com- 
pared with 230 in 1937; wage earners 
decreased from 13,716 to 9,376, and 
their wages from $22,377,662 to $14,- 
646,956. Value of products decreased 
from $78,628,255 in 1937 to $55,581,691 
in 1939. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following expenditures for plant 
and equipment in 1939: Job printers, 
$14,130,000; lithographing and photo- 
lithographing, $4,383,000; greeting 
ecards, $435,000; gravure, rotogravure 
and rotary photogravure, $1,035,000; 
bookbinding and related products, $2,- 
099,000; newspapers, $16,568,000; book 
publishers, $3,415,000; engraving on 
metal, plating and polishing, $950,000; 
service industries, $642.000. 

The number of books, pamphlets and 
maps published in 1989 was 784,988,000, 
compared with 518,074,000 in 1937. This 
output was divided as follows: 


(000) 
EB oc eee eee dde wakabawe 180,142 
Agriculture and re lated subjects. . 1,018 
Bibles and Testaments 
Whole Bibles .......... ; 2,348 
Testaments .. 1,268 
Parts of Bibles (not whole 
Testaments) ; 3,341 
Undistributed 969 
Biography ..... 2,384 
Dn: scccecsd 13,511 
Fine arts .... 590 
History 2,306 
Juvenile .. 34, 848 
Law ‘i 2,355 
Medicine ; 1,868 
Music (musical notation) 5,682 
Poetry and drama .... 1,499 
Religion and philosophy 6,413 
Science and technology 3,432 
Sociology and economics : 886 
Textbooks ¢for school use). 63,274 
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Travel and geography ........... 1,45 
PR: csknes Kbeeed ; ‘ 6.7 
DL. ccvcinesedenéae ot 16,1 
— books, directories, cats alogs, 

Pz a. wy er eee 540, 
CEA ee 25, 
Texts (for school use) ..... 58,1 
i <i <cd 6 onednewhas <x 456,970 

Maps, atlases, and globe covers... 64,309 


Employment in the printing indus- 
try was 5 per cent higher in 1942 than 
in 1939. 

N. W. Ayer & Son reported 1,974 
daily newspapers in 1941 with an 
aggregate circulation of 42,386,000. 
This was a gain of 4 per cent over 
1940 despite a decline of 24 in the 
number of dailies. 

American Press Association reported 
9,539 country and suburban town news- 
papers in the United States in 1941. 
Their circulation was 15,024,000. 

An analysis by The Inland Printer 
indicated that letterpress accounts for 
92.5 per cent of all production, lithog- 
raphy being second with 6.5 per cent 
and rotogravure third with slightly 
less than 1 per cent. 

This authority also reported two im- 
portant developments: First, the 
“step-and-repeat” process of making 
multiple plates, used heretofore by off- 
set-lithographers, has been adapted for 
production of original photo-engrav- 
ings. The original image is duplicated 
as many times as desired and each is 
registered in exact position. This elim- 
inates makeup, lineup and register on 
the press. This is known as the Mono- 
type-Huebner process machine for 
photo-engravers. 

The second discovery is a synthetic 
or compound, known as Acritype, for 
molding duplicate printing plates one- 
twelfth the weight of metal. They take 
the place of metal and rubber dupli- 
cate plates for letterpress. Molded in 
only six minutes from a plastic matrix 
and on a hydraulic press with little 
pressure, they give a duplicate as ac- 
curate in depth and surface as the 
original form. It is finished with a 
sleek, hard face on a resilient flexible 
base. This cushions the impression 
which is easily curved to fit the cyl- 
inders of high-speed rotary presses. 

Printers control the purchase of nine- 
tenths of all paper used, according & 
The Inland Printer. A paper com- 
pany’s survey shows that the printer 
recommends 865 per cent of bond paper 
for letterheads. 

The owner or partners of smaller 


shops select and buy equipment and 
supplies, but in larger plants the or- 
ganization is more specialized, with 
foremen of the composing room, proo!- 
room, pressroom, bindery, and shipp!ng 
department. Each reports to the plant 
superintendent, who gets his superior 
officer to approve and place orders 
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Associations 


American Institute of Graphic Arts, 


115 E. 40th St., New York. 
American Newspaper 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., 
American Photo-Engravers 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Publishers 
New York. 


Assn., 


Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave. New 
York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 


Ave., New York. 

International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 3117 White Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Lithographers National Assn., 420 


New York. 
National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Assn. of 
Broadway, 


Lexington Ave., 


Printing Ink 
New York. 


National 
Makers, 1440 








Printing wi Allied Plants by Value 
of Products 


% of 

No. of Total 

Plants Value 

Se.See GO SIOBSS. ....cccces 13,063 5.4 
$20,000 to $49,999 anon 5,459 6.6 
$50,000 to $99,999.... 2,747 7.5 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 1,987 12.0 
$250,000 to $499,999..... 784 10.6 
$500,000 to $999, 999... 455 12.3 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999. : 242 14.5 
$2,500,000 to $4.999.999. 7 94 13.2 
$5,000,000 and over ........ 47 17.8 
J ae jones i 24,878 99.9 


1939 Census of Manufactures 





National Editorial Assn., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 
38 Park Row, New York. 

National Publishers Assn., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3lst_ St., 
New York. Published by MacNair-Dor- 
land Co., Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th preceding. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation (Swern), 
Dec., 1941, 1,028; (gross), 1,508. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

] $ 90.00 $ 50.00 S Ba 50 

‘ 70.00 10.00 2? 50 

12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $20 


Pressman, Pressmen’'s Home, 
Intl. Printing Press- 
Union of N. A. Est. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size 8 13/16 
rll% Type page, 6 13/16 by 9 13/16. 
Published 1st. Forms close 5th preceding. 


American 
Tenn. Published by 
man & Assistants 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 41,232. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 85.00 $ 52.00 
6 135.00 75.00 44.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $65: bleed, 10%. 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St.. New 
York Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
none Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 6507; (gross), 7.638. Owners and 
executives, 65°: supts. and foremen, 
12 mploves, 10%; others, 138%. Rates— 
Tim: 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
I $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 137.50 75.00 42.50 
12 125.00 68.75 37.50 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa 
St enver, Colo Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
+h Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
o- ites— 
Tin 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 54.00 $ 27.50 $ 14.00 
t 48.60 24.75 12.60 
12 43.20 22.00 11.20 
Bookhinding and Book Production, 50 
Ur Square, New York. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scr n, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
bag x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
cot! \gency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tlor iblisher’s Statement), 5,320; gross, 
6,2 cates— 
Tin 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
, 95.00 55.00 33.00 
gl? 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Star i color, $50. 
pl nia Publisher, The, 809 Pacific 
Cal Bldg., Los Angeles. Published by 
1918 é wspaper I ublishers Assn. Est. 
T. bscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
elo. Re, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
culat n. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
1941 ,_ (Publisher’s Statement), Dec., 


gross, 942. 


Rates— 


‘TRIAL MARKETING, October 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 37.50 20.00 
12 70.00 35.00 18.00 
Circulation Management, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 


Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), Deec., 1941, 4,720 Rates— 
Times 1 Page le Ha 4% Page 
$200.00 $112.5 5( $ 65.00 
6 175.00 98 50 57.50 
12 150.00 84.50 50.00 
Bleed, 10% extra. 


Colorado Editor and Intermountain Press, 
University of Colorado, toulder, Colo. 
Published by Colorado Press Ass’n. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16 
x10. Published ist. Forms close 30th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 383. Rates—$1l per 
inch. 


a ne The, Book Hill, Fort Montgomery, 

. YY. Bst. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim 
~ %, 8xll. Type 6%x9. Published 
Ist. Forms close weeks preceding. 


page, 
three 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 $ 10.00 
3 36.00 18.00 9.00 
12 32.00 16.00 8.00 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers Bulletin, 
949 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by International Ass'n of Electro- 


typers & Stereotypers. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%4x7%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), gross, 625. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 
6 31.50 18.00 11.25 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 


Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Est. 1929. Published by The Graphic 
Arts Pub. Co. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 


10th. Forms close 2fst preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 61,387; (gross), 63,428. Operating 


plants, 87%; key executives, 13%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 63.00 
6 180.00 100.00 57.00 
12 170.00 95.00 54.00 


Standard color, $55 page. 


Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by The Tradepress 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (ABC), 
8,001; (gross), 8,571. Companies and own- 
ers, 59%; supts. and foremen, 13%; em- 
ployes, 12%; others, 16%. Rates, con- 
secutive insertions— 


25, 1942 


Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $200.00 $112.00 67.00 
6 177.00 100.00 58.00 
12 165.00 94.00 53.00 
Standard color (red or green) $40; bleed, 
10% 


tiated Journal, 4 
New York. Published by 

Lithographers of America 
Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 74x10. 
close Ist. Agency 
lation (Publisher's 


discounts, 


gross, 15,600. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 40.00 


Standard color (red), $45. 
Missouri Press News, 
liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
Mo. Press 

scription, $1. 
lished 18th. 
discount, 15-2 
(gross), 529. 


Type page, 
Forms close 
. Circulation 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 
6 30.00 15.00 

Modern Lithography 


Lithographer, 254 W. 
Published by The 


Trim size, 
Published 10th. Forms 


Statement), 


(formerly 
3ist St., 
Photo-Lithographer, 


450 Seventh Ave 
Amalgamated 


Est. 1915. 
856x115¢. 


10-2, Circu- 
14,825; 


% Page 
$ 37.50 
30.00 
25.00 


220 Walter Wil- 
Published by 
Ass’n., Inc. Bst. 
6 5/6x10. 
15th. 
(Sworn), 495; 


1938. Sub- 
Pub- 
Agency 


% Page 
11.25 
9.38 

Photo- 

New York. 


Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. N.ILA.A. state- 


ment on request, 


Circulation (Publisher's 


2,181; gross, 2,958. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 70.00 
3 95.00 60.00 
6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 40.00 


Standard color (red), $15; 


Agency discounts, 
Statement), 


10-0. 


4% Page 
$ 40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
25.00 


bleed, $10. 


National Ne ae 11 Park Place, 
New York. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close ist. Circulation 
(ABC), 1,999; (gross), 2,577. Offset and 
direct litho plants, 65%; mfrs., 13%; 
others, 22%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85. 00 50.00 30.00 
12 5.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard ester, $25; bleed, 10%. 
National Publisher, 188 ba Randolph St., 


Chicago. 

Ass'n. Est. 
page, 7x10. 
Ist. Agency 
(Publisher's 


Published by 
1919 
Published 10th. 
discounts, 15-2 
Statement), 


1,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $1 25.00 $ 78.75 
6 112 66.25 
12 100,00 57.50 

Color rates on request; 


Nat’l 
Subscription, 


Editorial 
$2. Type 


Forms close 


Circulation 


Dec., 1941, 


bleed, 10% add'l. 


New England Printer and Publisher, 74 


India St., 
Editor and 
Subscription, $2. 
page, 74%x10. Published 15th. 
ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
(Publisher’s Statement), 


Boston, Mass. 


Times Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 70.00 

6 90.00 63.00 
12 80.00 58.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Newspaper Management, 
St.. Mascoutah, III. 
D. Jenkins. Fst. 1938. 


Trim size, 9x12. 


Published by 
Printer Pub. Co. 


Est. 1938. 
Type 


Forms close 
Circulation 
2,179. 


tates— 
% Page 
$ 36.00 
33.00 
28.00 


306 W. Main 
Published by Arthur 
Subscription, $1. 


Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 
6 19.80 10.80 6.55 

12 17.80 6.30 


Standard color, 50% 
Nuggets, Upland, 
D. Freese & Son. 
$2. Type 
Agency discount, 15-2 


page, 6x9. 


9.80 
; bleed, 50%. 
Ind. Published by A. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, 


Published 15th 
Rates—l1 page, 


$25; % page, $14; % page, $7.80. 


Pacific Printer 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
Charles McIntyre. Est. 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
65/6x10. Published 15th. 
5th. Agency discounts, 
nized agencies: 3% 
culation (ABC), 1,009; 
Companies, owners, officials, 
foremen, megrs., 3%; 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 

6 66.00 37.00 

12 60.00 33.00 
mmr ag A canes, $12.50; special 
bleed, $1 


and Publisher, 
Published by 
1908. 
Type page, 
- Forms close 
2% 
cash discount. 
(gross), 
88%; 
others, 9% 


Rialto 
Subscrip- 
to recog- 

Cir- 
1,682, 


supts., 
Rates— 


color, $25; 
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Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Published by Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7% Published 15th. Forms 
close 6th. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 1,500 Rates—l page, $85.00; % 
page, $45.00; % page, $25.00. 
Pollock’s Newspaper News, 655 Gateway 
Bidg., Minneapolis. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 10x12. Type page, 
6%x10. Published 3rd Tuesday. Forms 
close Saturday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) 1,585 Rates—1l1 page $25; 
12 pages, $20; column inch, $1 
Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub- 
lished by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est 
1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 28th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 6,202; (gross), 7%,17 
Companies, owners, officials 90° 
foremen, 4 , 3%: others, 7%. 
% Page 

l $ 85.00 

h t> 75.00 

}° 1°95 70.00 40.00 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. 
3rd St., Cleveland, O. Published by Will- 
sea Pub. Co Est 1910 Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., 
1942, 710; (gross), 10,429. Newspapers, 
12% ; commercial 3° c 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $172.00 $ 95.00 $ 54.00 

6 52.00 85.00 48.00 
12 142.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% 


others, 3 


Printing’ News, 468 4th Ave., New York 

Est. 1928. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 

12%x15%. Type page, 11%x14\%. Pub- 

lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 

13 90.00 

26 85.00 

52 76.00 


Printing Year Book and Almanac, 41 ith preceding. Agency discounts, 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. Published Rates— 

by Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. Type page, Times are % Page 1 
i%x7%. Published July 1. Forms close a Fay $ ra ' 
June 1. Agency discount, none. Circula- 6 123.50 61.75 

tion 10,000. Rates—l1 page, $120; add'l 12 117.00 58.50 
pages, $100. % page, $70; 4% page, $40. 


Color, $40; bleed, $15. Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St. 


York. Est 1940 Subscription, 
Publisher’s Auxiliary, 210 S. Des Plaines Type page, 1034 x15. Published 


15- 


Pag 
32.1 
30.5 


oR 8 


Ne 
$1 


St., Chicago Published by Western Forms close 14th. Agency discour 


Newspaper Union. Est. 1865. Subscrip- 15-2. Rates—-Open, 25c per line; 
tion, $2.50. Type page 14 7/16x19%. Pub- lines, 24c; 5,000 lines, 22c; 10,000 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 2lc 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 


] 
lir 


(Sworn), (gross), 12,081. Rates—30c per Writer's Monthly, 29 Worthington St 


line. Springfield, Mass. Published by 
Correspondence School. Est. 1913. 

Quill, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, ‘Scription, $2. Trim size, 54%x7%. 
Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est, Pase, 4x6. Published Ist. Forms 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x ‘ ‘ - 
11%. Type size, 7x10 3/16 Published Flat 1 Page te Page M% 
Ist of mo Forms close 15th. Agency $ 35.00 $ 18.50 3 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s One inch, $4. 
Statement), 5,997 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page ; Ps 

l $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 53.5 CANADA 


if 115.00 67.00 


12 105.00 60.00 2.50 Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 


versity Ave., Toronto. Published by 


Southern Printer, 75 Third St.. N r, Lean Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1892 
Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest H 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 4 4 c 
tion, $9 “Type page, 74%4x10 Published 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 
10th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 17138. Rates 
counts, 10-2. Rates Times 1 Page % Page 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 1 $ 88.00 $ 49.50 

§ 35.00 s ao50 ‘, 26-00 6 77.00 44.00 

6 70.00 7.50 23.00 12 66.00 38.50 

12 60.00 35.00 21.00 Standard color, $20. Bleed, 10% 


Hor ie 
Sub- 
Type 


close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Page 


10.0 


Uni- 
Mac- 


Sub- 


scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts 


Color, $20; bleed, 10% Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St 


Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. 
Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim size 


Published by A. S. Burack Est. 1887. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 


Subscription, $3 Trim size, 7%x10% close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Type page, 6x8%. Pubiished 25th. Forms culation Dee., 1941 (Publisher's 
close 20th of 2nd preceding month. ment), 1,735: (gross), 2,000. Rates 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, Times 1 Page % Page \% 
$80; % page, $40; 4% page, $20 $ 67.00 40.00 $ 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- , $9.00 31.00 

nati Est. 1919 Subscription, $2 Type : 45.00 27.00 

page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 5 
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Purchasing 





(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution; Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


Purchasing of materials, supplies 
and equipment is the first step in pro- 
duction. Centralized purchasing is the 
form of industrial organization in 
which the function of procuring ma- 
terials and supplies is vested in a 
special department set up for that pur- 
pose, under the direction of a responsi- 
ble purchasing executive. The respon- 
sibility of such a department is broadly 
summarized as procuring the right ma- 
terial, at the right time, from the right 
source, at the right price. 

Centralized purchasing is essentially 
a development of big business, where 
the volume of purchases is sufficiently 
great to warrant specialized attention 
and control, and to occupy the full time 
of a purchasing department. Former- 
ly regarded as an incidental responsi- 
bility of management, the purchasing 
function received its first great impe- 
tus during World War I, when sharp- 
ly increased industrial requirements, 
accompanied by material shortages, 
rising prices, transportation difficul- 
ties, and dislocated markets, gave spe- 
cial emphasis to the problems of pro- 
curement and stimulated the develop- 
ment of scientific purchasing methods 
and trained purchasing personnel. 

Since that time, centralized pur- 
chasing has been the standard and 
widely accepted method of organization 
in industrial management. The present 
war emergency, reproducing the con- 
ditions of World War I on a much 
larger scale and under more critical 
circumstances, has again focussed at- 
tention on the importance of adequate 
procurement. Practically all of the 
present government controls and regu- 
lations — priorities, limitation orders, 
allocation of materials, transportation, 
price ceilings—are directly pertinent to 
the purchasing responsibility and are 
generally handled within the purchas- 
ing department. 


Central Buying 


The great majority — about 80 per 
cent--of industrial companies employ- 
ing 100 or more workers and having 
an annual output of $1,000,000 or more, 
have centralized their purchases. This 
group, numbering about 9,000 plants, 
according to the U. S. Census of Man- 
ufactures, represents more than two- 


thirds of the country’s industrial out- 
put. The current census shows that 
the t of materials is 59.4 per cent 
of the manufacturing dollar, this figure 
embracing raw and semi-manufactured 


materials, fuel, tools and equipment, 


materials and supplies for mainte- 
hance, shipping and office use. 
Centralized purchasing is likewise 


the ‘epted method of organization 


and urement in the larger public 
utilit companies, railroads, education- 
al ‘itutions, banks and insurance 


companies, municipalities, states, and 
other governmental units. 

The number of purchasing depart- 
ments coming within the above groups 
is estimated as follows by Purchasing, 
with 64.9 per cent of the rated com- 
panies in this group coming within the 
AAAA and AAA classifications: 
CENTRALIZED PURCHASING DEPART- 


MENTS is 
eet Ter 7,460 
Railroads, steamship companies, and 

ee GR beck eevcassceaseesans 575 
Mining, smelting and refining........ 592 
Educational institutions .............. 75 
Banks, insurance and commercial 

DE ice vactarsaduuwvedviatoanetbekse 150 
Federal departments, state and mu- 

nicipal governments .......sesceees 230 


In the typical purchasing depart- 
ment, the purchasing executive is di- 
rectly responsible to the managing 
head of the company, and is frequent- 
ly designated as _ vice-president in 
charge of purchases. A survey made 
by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents among its more than 
6,000 members shows that 37 per cent 
of purchasing agents are responsible 
to the president, 27 per cent to the 
general manager, 25 per cent to the 
vice-president, 11 per cent to some 
other officer; 17 per cent hold an offi- 
cial title in their company, the offices 
of secretary, treasurer and assistant 
secretary being most numerous. The 
typical purchasing staff includes from 
one to eight or more buyers or assist- 
ant purchasing agents, specializing in 
particular product groups. Within the 
past two years, most purchasing de- 
partments have expanded the staff of 
buyers substantially because of greater 
volume of purchases and greater dif- 
ficulty in purchasing materials; many 
industries directly connected with war 
production have doubled their purchas- 
ing personnel. Branch plant purchas- 
ing offices generally report to the pur- 
chasing executive directing the cen- 
tralized purchasing department, and 
are considered a part of that depart- 
ment. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 

A study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows that 41 
per cent of purchasing departments 
have sole responsibility for stores and 
inventory control, and that 39 per cent 
share this responsibility. In these 


cases, the requisitions for staple and 
recurring materials kept in stores orig- 
inates from within the purchasing de- 
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partment itself. In the other cases, as 
well as on all special and non-stores 
items, the requisition originates in the 
operating departments. 

An analysis of 1,750 requisitions, 
made by Purchasing, indicates that in 
76.3 per cent of the cases no brand or 
source was specified, the selection of 
make and supplier being entirely a re- 
sponsibility of the purchasing depart- 
ment. In 96 per cent of the companies 
using centralized purchasing, the pur- 
chasing department has authority to 
question quality, grade or make of all 
products requisitioned, regardless of 
type. 

Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 


Buying Motives 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 

Economy 

Productivity 

Dependability 

Time or labor saving 

5. Durability 

B—Patronage Motives 

Reliability of seller 

Cooperation 

Low prices 

4. Quick repair service 

Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 


Tite Coho 


Cle conor 


satis- 
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Ii—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
Uniformity 
Dependability 
4. Purity 
5. Ability to increase 
user's product 
Motives 
of seller 
supply 


= 


salability o 


B— Patronage 
1. Reliability 

2. Continuous 
conditions 

‘ Accessibility of seller 

4. Low prices 

» Quick and 
product 


under all 


reliable delivery of 


I1l1—Supplies 
A Product 
l. Right 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 
4. Economy 
5. Durability 


Motives 
quality 


b—Patronage Motives 

l. Reliability of seller 

2. Continuous supply under all 
conditions 

Accessibility of seller 

1 Low prices 

>. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


In addition to the negotiation of or- 
ders and selection of sources of supply, 
a particular function of the purchasing 
department is to serve as the point of 
contact with supplier organizations. 
This carries through from the sales- 
man’s initial call to the issuance of the 
purchase order; it generally includes 
the responsibility for all correspond- 
ence and adjustments relating to pur- 
chases. 

The purchasing department has other 
auxiliary duties. The N.A.P.A. study 
lists the more important of these duties 
as follows: Disposal of salvage ma- 
terial, 88 per cent; reclamation of ma- 
terials, 31 per cent; control of traffic, 


51 per cent; control of stores—raw 
material, 40 per cent; maintenance 


stores, 37 per cent; production stores, 
34 per cent; marketing division sup- 
plies, 29 per cent; obtaining informa- 
tion used in research, 74 per cent; de- 
veloping costs on contemplated prod- 
ucts, 67 per cent. 

An indication of the growth in the 
importance of purchasing as a profes- 
sion and as a factor in management is 
the tremendous increase in the number 
offered by colleges and 
schools of business administration on 
the subject. In 1933 only nine schools 
offered separate courses in purchasing 
as compared with more than thirty at 
present. Only 25 schools included a 
consideration of purchasing in other 
courses on marketing, production and 
management, as compared with the 
present list of more than 65. The total 
number of actual courses of college 
grade on purchasing, on record today, 
is 127. 

The increasing responsibility of the 
purchasing function is also reflected in 
a correspondingly higher standard of 
requirements in personal qualifications 
and experience for those engaged in 
purchasing work. In several of the 
larger organizations like the du Pont 
Company, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
an engineering degree or training is a 
prerequisite for a purchasing position. 
In the latter company, the Director of 
Purchases is also the Chief Engineer. 
An overall survey of the field, covering 


376 


of courses 


large and small companies, shows that 
48.4 per cent are college graduates, and 
that 61.9 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average experience of this type being 
7.2 years. The average length of serv- 
ice in purchasing work is 17 years, and 


the average length of service with 


present companies is 18.2 years. 
Associations 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, 
m. Bs 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Buyer's Register, 226 William St., New 
York Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 36,000. Rotational circula- 
tion Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, 
t $ 75.00 $ 
6 60.00 
12 50.00 


Page 
55.00 

40.00 

30.00 


Catholie Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
clay St., New York. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $5, 
$6 and $7. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published annually, April Ist. 
Forms close Feb. lst. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Swern), Sept. 15, 1942, 
11,486; (gross), 12,272. Parish clergy, 
70%; inst’l superiors, 24%: misc., 6%. 
tates—Front section, 1, 2, 3 or 4 colors, 
1 page, $200; rear section, black only, 1 
page, $150; space discount: 10% on 2, 3, 
or 4 pages; % pages, $100. Standard 
color, $200: bleed, $25. 


The Chicago Purchasor, 112 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, lll. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th preceding month. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,355. Pur- 
chasing, 90%: plant mfe., 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mid-Continent Purchaser, 315 Tulsa Blidg., 


Tulsa, Okla. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Tulsa. Est. 1920. Free. 
Trim size, 10x12 Type page, 8%x10%. 


Published ist and 15th. Forms close 25th 


and 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 

1,527. Supts., 60%: P. A.’s, 30%; others, 

10%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.00 12.50 


Standard color, $10. 


Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Pen- 
ton Blidg., Cleveland, O. Published by 


Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 
Inc. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close 26th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 3.075. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.0 
* 85.00 55.00 40.00 
12 75.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 25%. 
Oregon Purchasing News, 711 S.W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. Published by Pur- 


chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Oregon. Est. 
1927. Subecription, $1.50. Trim size, &x 
ll. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency diseount, 15-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Au- 
gust, 1942 (gross), 1,069. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 22.50 13.00 
12 35.00 20.00 11.00 
Color rate, $10. 


Pacific Purchasor, 433 California St., San 
Francisco. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Ags’n of Northern California, Inc. 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), con- 
trolled, 1,875; (gross), 2,050 Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 76.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Published by Conover-Mast Periodicals, 


Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (A.B.C.), 
6.934; (gross), 9,272. Purchasing execu- 
tives, 10%; company subs. and officials, 
15%; others, 15%. Rates— 

12 pages within 1 yr. $165 

8 pages within 1 yr. 180 

6 pages within 1 yr. 186 

4 pages within 1 yr 192 

Less than 4 pages.. park ete 198 
Color—Standard red in regular color 


form, $30 per page extra; standard blue 


color 


green, orange, yellow in regular 
forms, $50 per page extra; other colors, 
$75 per page extra. Bleed, $20 per page 
For additional data see page 269. 
Railway Purchases and Stores, 
(See RAILROADS. ) 
Southwestern Purchaser, United Gas 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Est. 1921. Free. 


Type page, 7%x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,432 
(nen-deductible from dues). Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 
Standard color (red), 25%. 
Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 1151 S&S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Los An- 
geles. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 65.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 45.00 27.50 


Thomas’ Register of American ———— 
Pub- 


turers, 461 8th Ave., New York. 

lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905 
Single copy, $10. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7x12. Published December. 
Forms close Nov. 1. Agency discount 
10-5. Circulation (ABC), Dec., 1%41, 
10,303; (gross), 11,014. Mfrs., 60%; 
wholesalers, 8%: others, 32%. tates—l 


page, $425; 3% page, $330; % page, $230; 


1, page, $170. 


Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 
ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 64x. 


Published 20th. Forms close 7 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 1,700. [’ur- 
chasing agents, 58%; managers, super- 


intendents, engineers, etec., 30%; adver- 


tising and miscellaneous, 12%. Ra 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 60.00 30.00 17.50 
Color rates on request. 
CANADA 
Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St. T° 


Published by Fullerton Pub. 


ronto, Ont. 
Subscription, $2. 


Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. 

Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Fk ms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 ir 

culation (CCAB), June, 1941 339. 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 9.00 
6 45.00 27.50 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 0 


Color, $20. Bleed, 25% 
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Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronic Industries) 





The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 

The number of receiving sets pro- 
duced was 8,256,000, compared with 5,- 
844,000 in 1937, a gain of 41.3 per cent. 
As these figures indicate, unit prices 
were far lower in 1939 than in 1937. 
Sets with factory prices of not over 
$11 numbered 3,878,927, or 47.0 per 
cent of the total; those over $11, but 
not over $18, 2,115,743, or 25.6 per 
cent; and sets over $18, but not over 
$30, 825,735, or 10.0 per cent. Produc- 
tion of consoles declined 19.9 per cent 
to 1,291,088, while that of table models 
increased 61.2 per cent to 6,965,162. 

Models covering the standard broad- 
cast band numbered 4,208,614, or 51.0 
per cent of the total. In this classi- 
fication, battery operated sets gained 
917,686 over the 235,049 produced in 
1937. Sets extending beyond the 
standard broadcast band numbered 2,- 
682,700, a decline of 18.5 per cent from 
1937. 

Equally sensational was the gain in 
production of radio-phonograph combi- 
nations, which jumped from 57,807 in 
1937 to 474,823 in 1939. While all price 
classes shared in the increase, ability 
of manufacturers to produce a set with 
a factory price of not over $50 ap- 
peared to be the prime factor. This 
type numbered 360,107, or 75.8 per cent 
of the total, while 109,062 in the $50- 
$150 class represented 23.0 per cent. 

Automobile sets declined from 1,- 
890,841 to 1,587,227. The number of 
television sets produced was 4,901, 
valued at $805,630. 

Manufacture of radio tubes amounted 
to $78,194,000, compared with $70,746,- 


000 in 1937. 

While phonographs for mechanical 
repr. luction of records declined from 
$7,086.000 in 1937 to $1,677,000 in 1939, 
Production of disk records, not includ- 
ing transcriptions, gained over $11,- 


000,009 to reach $15,980,000. 


Radio Homes 


Th 940 Census of Population found 
28,0; 650 occupied dwellings with ra- 
dio, * per cent of the number re- 
port: on this item, as contrasted with 
12,048 762, or 40.3 per cent of all homes 


in 1 The proportion of homes with 
radi: is highest in the urban areas, 
in wi 91.9 per cent of the reporting 
units da radio, as compared with 


INDU 





Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 


Radio Stores 








Radio-Musical 
Instrument Stores 








Sales Sales 
No. (000) No. (000) 

Alabama . , gee pe paakon al 23 $ 183 3 $ 117 
Arizona .. eenwes “s 4 79 3 117 
Arkansas 22 115 4 185 
California a ae ee re ee 389 3,497 58 3,634 
Colorado .... kari nin Adie ate al 27 108 10 982 
RU SS fae See awe 24 264 10 601 
EES, EE aE ee - - 4 144 1 (*) 
epemeeeee OF COMMMBRER 2. ccc ccccesss 6 401 1 (*) 
aie arr ree “bie 60 844 4 144 
RES re nits tom atime ees 23 252 7 384 
Idaho ... ‘ . padbeeuwas 8 35 4 122 
Illinois eee ere oe 165 1,539 29 1,249 
Indiana Saowans . AEA oe 68 324 4 177 
ceeds au aeees iateak bare eee ‘2 92 301 12 280 
Kansas ... = Son aac papain 36 81 12 682 
Kentucky . ee re eer ee ee 35 149 5 134 
Louisiana eee cee ee ee 15 168 1 (*) 
PE He thtncedosenties <s pete ee re 23 113 5 173 
Maryland .... ; pakiba - 18 215 4 45 
Massachusetts ......... Sapdeih ates ie 72 1,215 15 928 
|” eee rer 116 693 18 408 
Minnesota ... ha Sarat ahd 26 113 15 661 
EE cnn vtinee gan ce ae 6 badonk 23 128 +s er 
a ee a eee he oe 67 533 10 2.339 
Montana .. arte Gots led al ’ 3 70 3 100 
ack cee cba ieee carl 27 72 12 827 
0 ee Soarite ER ET a 1 (+) “< eee 
New Hampshire ......... v 14 115 4 68 
New Jersey reba ba ; 78 1,005 17 622 
New Mexico ’ : pee ate 3 95 1 (*) 
i c0dece seis ; 7 ; 259 5,603 55 3,111 
North Carolina ........ ; 30 218 10 398 
North Dakota jaae : 21 109 1 (*) 
0 errr vane ee eee oo 139 1,399 31 751 
eo eee ; i coaerecee ele 31 117 9 804 
CEE. ass0.0 (adienes benim ewan 20 118 10 452 
EEO OP PCT TT ee 146 1,287 27 692 
7 ca 10 56 5 167 
South Carolina 14 102 4 217 
South Dakota 13 79 2 (*) 
EE © cee ac ke ed eaweed ene 23 163 3 59 
MEE diodndG shuns ahkde Raho caaree 72 480 22 1,201 
DD uddieds oxGkduds 4 abpien' eben 4 33 3 61 
Vermont ..... 10 40 3 58 
WD. accsaaws 13 126 7 499 
Washington ........... 45 298 16 768 
WE WE. an ccccnssesee 13 50 3 880 
, g i ccrscceeen ear ane ewes ee 51 297 15 449 
Wyoming ... 8 19 4 178 

ie Te deeakcendaereebadkaueeeeenena 2,409 $22,901 502 $25.774 

*Consolidated with sales of radio stores. 

+Withheld to avoid disclosure. 

Bureau of the Census 

7 r ce j . -fz ‘ VBIMER svccscees 409,978 
79.0 per cent in rural non-farm areas, Weat Virginia ose 347 


and 60.2 per cent in rural farm areas. 

In the North and West, the pro- 
portions having a radio were 91.9 per 
cent and 88.9 per cent, respectively. 
The corresponding figure for the South 
was 62.1 per cent. These data are 
based on reports from 33,894,369 oc- 
cupied dwellings, or 97.2 per cent of 
the country’s total. 





Distribution by regions and states 
was as follows: 
Radio % of 
Homes Total 
NEw ENGLAND..... . 2,020,238 94.4 
Se 184,348 86.5 
New Hampshire 116,809 90.0 
i. 80,253 88.6 
Massachusetts 1,044,830 96.2 
Rhode Island 176,739 95.7 
Connecticut 7,259 95.7 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 6,672,082 94.4 
New York 3,385,703 95.5 
i Ci a ewsce bee bene 1,020,459 95.5 
Pennsylvania a ee 2,265,920 92.4 
SoutH ATLANTIC 2,740,481 66.0 
Delaware ..... 59,921 87.0 
ON” aa 396,338 88.1 
Dist. of Columbia 158,377 93.7 
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North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East SoutH CENTRAI 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West SouTH CENTRAL. 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


East NorRTH CENTRAL 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West Nortu CENTRAL. 


Minnesota ......... 
Iowa ti 
Missouri ; 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

MOUNTAIN.. 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


471,863 
209,542 
381,668 
326,447 
1,406,433 
444,416 
434,733 
321,671 
205,613 
2,048,429 
244,586 
307,883 
105,754 
1,090,206 
6,517,321 
1,701,701 
827,200 


832,590 
131,000 
136,049 
298,790 
411,984 
876,034 
134,503 
118,824 

57,126 
258,573 
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New Mexico 66,609 53.2 
Arizona 87,781 69.0 
Utah 126,418 92.4 
Nevada 26,200 81.4 
PACIFIC 2,696,224 92.0 
Washington 472,553 90.6 
(oregon 290,641 SS 7 
California 1,933,030 92.9 
TOTAL UNITED STATES 28,052,160 82.8 


The major part of the radio industry 
halted production of radios for civilian 
use April 22, 1942, to make its facilities 
available for war work. The remain- 
der ended operations soon after. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sical instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
85 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
84 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 


and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 
The number of pianos produced 


gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 
The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 46,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical -instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of wind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000 


Associations 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

National Association of Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 


Inc., 


chandise Wholesalers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 
National Association of Music Mer- 


chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
National Association of Sheet Music 

Dealers, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 1317 F St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Richmond, Staten 
Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
9x12 Type page, 


American Organist, 
Island, New York 
tion, $2 Trim size, 
7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 
6 70.00 37.00 
12 60.00 34.00 


\% Page 
20.00 
19.00 
18.00 


New 
Pub. 
Trim 


Communications, 19 E. 47th St., 
York Published by Bryan Davis 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. 

size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5,520; 
(gross), 6,567. Communication and allied 


equipment mfg., 20%; management. Op- 
eration and maintenance, 35%; service, 
6%; students, 12%; misc., 27%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $30: bleed, $20 


Diapason, 1511 Kimball! Bldg., 25 E. Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Published by S. 
E. Gruenstein. Est. 1909. Subscription, 
$1.50. Type page, 13x9 Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10- 
0 Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
7,564. Organists and choir directors, 
90%; organ builders, clergymen, etc., 
10%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Down Beat, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Published by Down Beat Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934 Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
11%x15% Type page, 10%x14%. Pub- 
lished ist and 15th. Forms close Ist and 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), (gross), 45,483 
Rates 
Per Col. 
inch 
Less than 25 inches per year $ 6.00 
25 inches per year 5.60 
50 inches per year 5.25 
100 inches per year 4.90 
200 inches per year 4.70 
400 inches per year 4.50 
600 inches per year 4.25 
800 inches per year 4.00 
1.000 inches per year 3.75 
Color, 10%. 
Educational Music Magazine, 30 East 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill Published by 
Educational Music Bureau. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 94x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Sept. 10, Nov. 1, 
Jan. 1, Mar. 1. Forms close, 1 mo. pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 13-2 Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), (gross), 
10,000 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $75.60 $60.00 


Electronics, 

(See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. ) 
International Musician, 3% Division St., 
Newark, N. J. Published by International 
Press. Established 1900. Subscription, 30ce. 
Type page, 9%x15. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th preceding Agency discount, 
0-5. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
129,050; (gross), 129,340. Rates—1 inch, 
$6; 36 inches, $5.70; 120 inches, $5.40: 360 
inches, $4.80; 720 inches, $4.20 


Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., 
Published by Metronome Corp 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 9%x12% 


New York. 
Subscrip- 
Type page, 


84x11 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates —1 page. 
$220; % page, $121: 3 pages, $209: 6 
pages, $198; 12 pages, $176. 

Color, $75. 

Musical Advance, 100 W. 57th St.. New 
York, N.Y Published by Spencer B. 
Driggs Est 1912. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub. 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. tates l page, $200: 1, 
page, $100; 3 pages, $180; 6 pages, $170; 
$10 per inch 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St.. New 
York, N. Y. Published by Musical Amer- 
ica Corp Est 1896. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 10x13% Type page, &%x12 
Published monthly, May to Oct.: semi- 
monthly, Nov. to April Monthly issued 


10th and 25th publi- 
weeks pre- 


semi-monthly, 
month. Forms close 2 


15th; 
cation 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


ceding publication date. Agency di 
counts, none. Rates—1 page, $375; 2 pag: 
$700; 3 pages, $1,000; over 3 pages, $3 
per page—ll inches, $12; 48 inch: 
$8.31%4; 96 inches, $7.87%; 1230 inchs 
$7.65%4; 144 inches, $7.43% per inch 
Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St... N: 
York. Published by Musical Periodicals 
Corp. Est. 1880. Subscription, $3. Typ: 
page, 9%x12. Published ist and 15t 
Oct. thru May; monthly June thru Sept 


10 days preceding. Ager 
discounts, none. tates—1 page, $375; 2 
pages, $675; 3 pages, $950; % page, $240 
4 page, $140; 1 to 20 inches, $12 per inch; 
24 inches or over, $10 per inch. 


Forms close 


Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St.. New 
York. Published by Musical Digest, In 
Est 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 time, 1 page 
$225; % page, $175: page, $90 
page, $50 

Color, $25. 

Musical Leader, 332 S. Michigan Bivd 
Chicago. Est. 1900. Subscription, $1.50 
Type page, 8%4x11%. Published 2nd and 
4th Saturday, October thru May; pub- 
lished monthly, June thru September 
Forms close Monday of week preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
Musical Merchandise (bound with Music 
Trade Review, Radio-Journal for the 
duration), R. K. O. Bidg., Radio City 
Rockefeller Center, New York Pub- 
lished by Henderson Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,362 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
6 135.00 70.00 38.00 
12 120.00 62.00 35.00 
Musical Quarterly, 3 E. 43rd St.. New 
York. Published by G. Schirmer, Inc 
Subscription, $3 Type size, 5%x8% 
Published quarterly, Jan A Forms 
close 20th of 2nd month preceding 


Agency discounts, 12-0 Rates—1l1 page 


1 time, $60; 4 times, $50. 


Musician, 14 E. 47th St., New York, N. Y 


Published by John C. Gerstner. Est 
1895. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $175; % page, $90 
% page, $47.50—12 insertions, 10 times 
single insertion rate. 

Music News, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 


cago, [ll. Published by Music News, Inc 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $2, Trim size 
94x12 Type page, 11x7%. Published 


lst and 3rd Thur. Forms close one week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


—1 page, $150; % page, $90: 4 page, $5" 
% page, $30. 


Music Teachers’ Review, 45 Astor Place 
New York, N. Y. Est. 1932. Subscription 


$1.25 Trim size, 5%x8% Type page 
4%x7. Published quarterly, Mar., June 
Sept., Dec., Forms close 10th mo. pr 
ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), oie 
Rates—1 page, $40: % page, $22.5 , 
page, $15. 2-time discount, 10% 

Music Trade Review (Bound with Mus! 
cal Merchandise, Radio-Journal for dura 
tion), 1270 Sixth Ave., New York ib 
lished by Henderson Pubs., In Est 
1879. Subscription, $2 Trim size, %x1- 
Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Monthly. Agency 


discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publi 


Statement), 6,362; gross 14,162. R ; 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 00 
6 165.00 90.00 ut 
12 150.00 80.00 15.00 
Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New Yor 
Published by Music Trades Corp Est 
1890. Subscription, $2 Trim size Xie 
Type page, 7 5/6x10% Publishes th 
Forms close 5th Agency dis ts 
none Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ ),00 
6 138.00 74.00 §.00 
12 25.00 65.00 ot 


Color, $60. 
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Parts, Radio City, 1270 Sixth Ave., New dated Pub., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

York. Published by Henderson Publica- $4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%x 1 $357.00 $178.50 $ 89.25 
se tions, Inc. Est, 1937. Subscription, $1. 12. Published Wednesday. Forms close 6 316.00 165.50 89.25 
J Type page, 4% x7. Published 10th. Forms 10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 12 306.00 158.00 82.75 
° close ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. 15-2. Rates— Rates—B—Applies to service, sound 
d Rates— . Times 1 Page \% Page % Page and industrial equipment. 
- . Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 1 $205.00 $134.00 $ 72.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
AA 1 $145.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 13 187.00 108.00 54.00 l $326.00 $163.00 $ 81.50 
= r 120.00 65 00 35.00 26 139.00 87.00 46.00 6 280.00 150.50 81.50 
~~ l ” 100.00 — 55.00 30.00 52 110.00 69.00 33.00 12 270.00 4 140.00 74.25 
Color $30; bleed 15 Color, $40; bleed, 10%. Standard color, $70; bleed, $40. 

Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson . Radio Service-Dealer, Soundman & Job- 
Ni Blvd., Chicago. Published by New York Radio Craft, Incorporating Radio & ,.. i392 W. 43rd St.. New York. N. ¥ 

Tea = oe a ve wl Velevision, 25 W. Broadway, New York. Pe ge x5 . "3 a . ‘ 

jica Music Industry Corporation. Est. 1903. ; ; : Published by Cowan Pub. Corp. Est. 1940 
Try Snhser $150 rT one Ori19 Published by Radcraft Publications, Inc. J ove ’ we wae ° . 
Type Sul cription, — $1 50. Trim size, 9x12. Est. 1929 Subserint! $2 Tri «i Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
15t Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Published Ist. 9175413." ‘Type pa a 7x10 >} blished sock «6 Type size, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
~ Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Dr2teding mo. Forms close 25th of 2nd close 1st.’ Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- 
dia nape Rates ced! y y “oO S close 25 ) z met Sen Net ae ce ~ 2 , “ 
je pene. ‘ ae “ Page % Page preceding mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. — (Publisher's Statement), 10,164. 
$240: I $152.00 $ 89.00 $50.00 Circulation (Sworn), 42,016. Rates— — Pag \% Pag ¥% Pag 
o- > ~ Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Imes 1 age 2 age 4 age 
inch; 138.00 81.00 45.00 ; $ 43900 $216.00 08 = 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 

1 126.00 74.00 41.00 } tret 34 ged vee as 6 175.00 100.00 60.00 
— Presto Music Times, 332 S. Michigan 12 388.80 194.40 97.20 12 150.00 90.00 : 55.00 
_ - Ave., Chicago. Published by J. Bradford J P Color rate, $45; bleed rate, 20% extra. 

é Pengelly. Est. 1879. Subscription, $1.50. Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, a ; P " sa onan @ ee 
siz Trim size, 10%x13%. Type size, 84%4x11%. N. Y. Published by Radio Daily Corp. Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York City. 
ished Published 15th. Forms close’ 25th. Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim size, Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., Inc. 
dis- Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 9%x12%. Type page, 8%x10. Published Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 
page Times 1 Page % Page % Page daily, except Sat. and holidays. Forms 8% x11%%. : rype page, 7x10. Published 

$125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 Close day preceding. Agency discounts, 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency | dis- 
120.00 62.50 33.00 13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), Counts, 15-2.) Circulation (ABC), 7,041; 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 6,497 tates— (gross), 8,437. Independent’ service 
Bleed, $15 , oor, : Times 1 Page % Page % Page men and organizations, 44%; retail ra- 
Blvd ; sie tat 1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 dio dealers and their personnel, 19%; 
$1.50 Proceedings of the IL. R. E., 13 200.00 110.00 55.00 service men, affiliation not known, 2%; 
i and (See ELECTRONICS.) 26 180.00 95.00 50.00 wmneee and mfrs., 11%; mise. 24% 
yub- 59 > wates— 
Bed @ S T, 38 La Salle Rd, West Hartfora, °° 160.00 86.00 15.00 — 
ion Conn. Published by American Radio Re- Color, $60; Bleed, $7.50. T oe site be * ty ; yy 
a lay League, Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, , oo . ‘ 70.00 90.( 55.00 
— $2.50 Trim sise 614 x9 14. Type paae Radio Jobber News, 524 E. Superior Ave., 6 150.00 80.00 50.00 
0 a0 5x84, Published 20th preceding. Forms Cleveland. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). 12 120.00 70.00 45.00 
close 25th of 2nd preceding month. L'™ size, 10%x15%. Type page 9%x14. Standard color, $30; bleed, $20. 
Music Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation A caer st — close 10th. Agency 
: = (Sworn), (Dec. 1941. 2.598. Rates— discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Mar., "2 Ww 
city pare $260: 3 pages, $2207°6 nage $196, 1942, 5.827; (cross), @219, Radio jobbers neem 
5 - , . oe eovs 4 . "» vU>, . rare 4107+ ¢ ; ; re . 
Pub- 12 pages, $180; 18 pages, $170; 24 pages, oe eee oo 41 “e — youee et ge Canadian Radio Data Book, 46 Bloor St., 
Inc. $160; 36 pages, $150. parts mfr : a, ~9 war. Rat Ass 1 He ag W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley 
3 i alae : : : DoE. a ow esare a oe 6a1ek at «6 Publications, Ltd. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
ished Radio, 77 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. $225; %4 page, $195; % page, $135; % a a ee ee ate. Published 
‘Cir- Published by Editors and Engineers, Ltd. Page, $70. 5% discount on 6 insertions, annually Forms close Aug Agency 
TT Est 1917. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 10% on 12 insertions. aan” oe ees oe ST eae 
6,362 . yeats Ata “ : F discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
siz S3x11%. [Type page, 7x10. Pub- Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. Statement), 5.000 Rates—1 page, $85; 
<a shed 25th preceding except Aug. an ts ‘tena Se age : ; : 
Hy] Sept. Forms close 20th. ‘Agency aise Radio News, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- % page, 505; H Page, 906. 
38.00 counts, 15-2 Rates P cago. Published by Ziff-Davis Publish- Radio and Electrical Sales, 46 Bloor St 
35 +4 Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page ing Co. Est 1919. Subscription, $3. West, Toronto, Canada. Published by 
- l $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 Trim size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Wrigley Publications. Est. 1923. Sub- 
New 6 130.00 70.00 42.50 lished monthly, 25th of preceding. Forms seription, $1. For duration of war regu- 
, Inc Le 110.00 65.00 40.00 close 20th of 2nd preceding. Agency dis- lar publication replaced by an annual Ca- 
4x8 % Color rates on application Bleed, $15, counts, — . ee (ABC), 39,213; nadian Radio Data Book number pub. 
orms . nan (gross), 453. tates in Sept. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
Bony Radio and Television Journal, (bound Times 1 Page \% Page ¥% Page 7x10. Pates—t page. $85; % aan $45: 
— with Musical Merchandise and Music 1 $350.00 $189.00 $ 94.50 1% page, $32.50; ™% page "$25. Guaran- 
pag frade Review for the duration), 1270 6th 6 297.50 170.00 87.00 teed circ., 5,000. _— oer an 
Ave., New York. Published by Hender- 12 275.00 160.00 $2.00 pie 
NY son Publications, Inc. Est. 1916. Sub- «q, . ea. o ror Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St., W.., 

Est scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
9x12 page _ 7x10. Published 15th. Forms Radio Retailing combined with Radie MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 


The war has severely reduced the 
amount of material and equipment 
which railroads may purchase and has 
compelled them to postpone many im- 
provements. It has also re-established 
the prime importance of the railroads 
to the country, increased their require- 
ments and emphasized the national im- 
portance of assisting the railroads in 
obtaining them. 

Railroads are built for mass trans- 
portation and are peculiarly adapted 
to long distance travel and heavy traf- 
fic. Transportation volume was _in- 
creased by the defense program and 
multiplied by the war effort which 
placed unprecedented demands on the 
so-called heavy and durable goods in- 
dustries. Before munitions or other war 
goods can be made, raw materials must 
be moved to smelters, mills and fac- 
tories, and before munitions can be ex- 
ported they must be moved to ports. 
This load on the railroads was further 
increased by the movement of raw ma- 
terials for the construction of training 
camps and new defense plants and by 
large troop movements; also by traffic 


which previously moved by boat and 
barge and by traffic, both freight and 
which has been diverted 


passenger, 
from highways. 

During 1941, railroads had 31 per 
cent fewer locomotives and 22 per cent 
fewer cars than in 1918, but carried 18 
per cent more ton miles of freight; and 
they carried 5 per cent more ton miles 
of freight in 1941 than in the previous 
record year of 1929 with 25 per cent 
fewer locomotives and 23 per cent few- 
er freight cars. Freight traffic in 1942 
breaking all records. It about 
double that of 1938, before the war be- 
gan, and is running over 30 per cent 
above the boom year of 1929. In the 
first five months of 1942, the railroads 
hauled 236,285,003,000 ton miles of 
revenue freight, as compared to 170,- 
056,830,000 ton miles in the same pe- 
riod of 1929. Passenger miles have also 
been rising so rapidly that they are ap- 
proaching the maximum of the top year 
of 1920. Taking into consideration the 
heavy travel controlled by rail- 
roads, common carrier passenger traf- 
fic now at an unprecedented 
level. 


is is 


bus 


is also 


Maintenance of way expenditures in 
June, 1942, were the highest of any 
June since 1929, and maintenance of 
equipment expenses in that month were 
the highest for any June since 1927. 
The investment in the United States 
railroads approximately $25,000,- 
000,000. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion divides railroads into line-haul 
railroads and switching and terminal 
companies and into Class I railroads, 
consisting of companies which receive 
$1,000,000 or more annually from their 
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1918 

Miles of road owned er 253 
Locomotives 67 

Steam ..... . 67 
Freight cars ; 2,397 
Passenger cars 56 
Receipts .$ 4,985,290 

Passenger 1,046,166 

Freight 3.522.052 
Expenses . ..$ 4,071,522 

Maintenance of way ; 673,084 

Maintenance of equipment... 1,120,611 
Net after taxes ‘ : $ 646,223 
Tons hauled 2,477,092 
Ton-miles of freight 408,778 
Passengers carried ,122,963 
Passenger miles ; 43,212,458 
‘ 


‘ars loaded 

Coal purchased (net tons)* 

Fuel oil purchased (gal.)* 

Diesel oil purchased (gal.)* 

Rail laid (gross tons)*. : 

Ties laid* , 

Materials purchased (excluding 
fuel)* : . 

Equipment orders 

Capital expenditures 

Lacomotives built 

Freight cars built 


Passenger cars built 

Valuation $18,984,756 
Employees ve 1,892 
Wages and salaries .$ 2,665,013 


Line-Haul Railroads 


*(Class I 


Railway Statistics—Selected Items—aAll Railroads of United States 


(All figures in thousands) 


A 


an 
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$ 


$ 








1942 

1929 1938 1940 Estimate 
249 236 233 231 

61 46 44 4 

60 45 2 i 
2,353 1,731 1,684 1, 80% 
53 39 38 ) 
6,373,004 $ 3,616,072 $ 4,354,712 $ 7.200.000 
875,929 406,406 417,955 850.000 
4,899,168 2,900,676 3,584,201 5,750,000 
4,579,162 $ 2,762,681 $ 3,131,598 §$ 4,750,000 
877,067 $31,021 508 328 800.000 
1,216,045 683,529 826,242 1,250,000 
1,262,636 §$ 376,865 $ 5 $ 1,200,000 
2,584,333 1,482,504 1,947 2,500,000 
$50,189 291,866 3 650,000 
786,432 454,508 600,000 
31,164,739 21,656,918 23, 44,000,000 
52,827 30,457 42.000 
129,151 74,783 5S 100.000 
3,207,775 2,425,819 2,751,809 3,000,000 
10,000 72,874 90,000 
599 998 1,150 
41,363 $3,620 50,000 
$ 338,923 $ 582,296 $ 813,181 
$ 74,006 $ 264,948 $ 200,000 
$ 260,23 $ 448,488 $ 650,000 
0.3 0.4 1 
17 52 R5 
2 0.3 0.4 0.7 
25,465,036 $25,595,739 $25,646,014 $26,000 Onn 
1,692 958 1,046 1,275 


2,940,206 $ 1,771,083 $ 1,990,631 $ 3,000,000 


Railway Age 





own common carrier operations; Class 
II railroads, comprising companies re- 
ceiving from $500,000 to $1,000,000 an- 
nually; and Class III companies, which 
receive less than $500,000 a year from 
operations. There were 1,338 com- 
panies of all classes with 239,600 miles 
of line and 383,481 miles of track at 
the close of 1941. This mileage is equal 
to approximately 30 per cent of all the 
railway mileage in the world. These 
railroads consisted of 131 Class I line- 
haul railways owning 175,764 miles of 
line and 279,532 miles of track; 35 
Class I switching and terminal compa- 
nies owning 3,021 miles of track; 182 
Class II line-haul carriers owning 9,83 
miles of line and 10,893 miles of track; 
and 103 Class II switching and termi- 
nal companies owning 2,016 miles of 
track, together with 215 Class III line- 


haul railroads owning 3,138 miles of 
line and 3,382 miles of track and 70 


Class III switching and terminal com- 
panies owning 358 miles of track. The 
total also includes 602 companies with 
84,014 miles of track, which are for the 
part leased by operating com- 
panies. About 6,755 miles of track 
owned by the steam railroads of the 
country are electrified. 


most 


Equipment 

On Aug. 1, 1942, Class I railroads 
had 41,566 locomotives, 1,736,811 
freight train cars and approximately 
38,000 passenger cars, together with 
approximately 1,911 steam boats and 
barges. This equipment excludes about 
281,000 freight cars owned by private 
car companies and approximately 7,000 
passenger cars owned by the Pullman 
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Company. The locomotives include 39,- 
288 steam locomotives, 767 electric lo- 
comotives and 1,511 diesel locomotives. 
The freight cars consist of 634,141 box 
cars, 121,754 automobile cars, 110,598 
refrigerator cars (including 89,007 re- 
frigerator cars owned by companies 
subsidiary to railroads), 825,188 open- 
top cars, 53,332 stock ears, 59,071 flat 
“ars and 21,684 tank and other cars, 
excluding tank cars owned by car lines. 

Approximately 3,657 of the steam lo- 
comotives on Dec. 1, 1940, were 
equipped with auxiliary steam engines 
or boosters; 6,338 were equipped with 
oil burners; 12,948 were equipped with 
mechanical stokers to replace hand 
firing; and 35,747 were equipped with 
superheaters. The tractive effort of 
steam locomotives owned by the rail- 
roads on Aug. 1, 1942, was approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 lb., that of elec- 
tric locomotives approximately 47,000,- 
000 Ib. and that of diesel locomotives 
approximately 84,000,000 Ib., while 
freight cars had an aggregate capacity 
of approximately 175,000,000,000 Ib. 
Approximately 93 per cent of the loco- 


motives and 96 per cent of the freight 
cars were in serviceable condition on 
Aug. 1. 

The above figures do not include 
street car companies and electric trac- 
tion lines, except where the traction 
lines perform steam railway service. 
Neither do they include the Pullman 
Company which owns and operates 
passenger train cars on steam vil- 
ways, or the private car lines h 
own refrigerator and tank ca! - 


railroads of Canada and Mexico 
use materials and equipment 
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factured in the United States and af- 
ford a continuous movement of freight 
with railroads of this country. They 
also do not include the switching tracks 
and equipment owned by industries of 
the United States, including rail trans- 
portation facilities of the Army and 
Navy. 

The railroads had 2,215 auto-trucks, 
tractors and buses in non-revenue 
service at the close of 1940, exclusive 
of the equipment owned by the Railway 
Express agency and by trucking com- 
panies operating under contract for 
steam railroads. During 1940, there 
were 338 motor carriers under contract 
with steam railroads to perform truck- 
ing service on highways in line-haul 
operations and 91 motor carriers under 
contract to operate highway buses in 
line operations. During the same year, 
1,228 motor carriers were under con- 
tract to operate trucks for railroads in 
terminal pickup and delivery service, 
while 397 motor carriers were under 
contract to operate trucks in terminal 
transfer service and 48 motor carriers 
were under contract to operate buses 
in terminal transfer service. 

According to Railway Age, the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain approximately 5,000 
miles of bridges, more than 1,000 tun- 
nels and over 360,000 buildings, the 
latter including approximately 18,000 
water stations, 8,000 fuel supply sta- 
tions, 1,000 piers and docks, 5,000 of- 
fice buildings, 1,500 store houses, 6,400 
shop buildings, 10,000 freight stations, 
1,000 warehouses and 60,000 passenger 
stations. 

An average of 1,175,449 employees 
were in service in 1941 and received 
$2,411,563,000. The railroads had 1,- 
316,365 employes in July, 1942, as com- 
pared to 1,187,205 in July, 1941. These 
totals exclude employes of Class II and 
Class III railroads and switching and 
terminal companies, as well as the em- 
ployes of private car lines and contract 
carriers. Approximately 232,600 of the 
employes of the Class I raiiroads in 
1941 were engaged in maintenance of 
way and structures, 306,151 in mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores, 247,570 
in train and engine service and 119,800 
in other service. 

Revenues 

Purchases by roads from manufactur- 
ers are made from operating revenues, 
from non-operating income and from 
new capital in the form of bank loans 


or other credit. Operating revenues 
of e Class I line-haul railroads 
for ‘he year 1941 totalled $4,447,568,- 


000. and operating expenses totalled 


$3,604,175,000. Net operating revenues, 
obtained by deducting operating ex- 
per from operating revenues, to- 
tall 51,682,525,000 before making de- 
duct\ons for taxes which amounted to 
$5 /1,000 in 1941. 

D ring 1941, $603,112,000 was spent 
by Class I railroads for mainte- 
na f way and structures, and $992,- 
91 ' for maintenance of equipment, 
w! were marked increases over the 
cor 


onding expenditures in 1940 and 
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several years previous. During 1942, 
earnings and also expenditures for 
maintenance of way and equipment 
were further increased. In the first six 
months of 1942, maintenance of way 
and structures expenditures totalled 
$349,987,000, the highest for any like 
period since 1930, and a gain of 32.7 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1941; while maintenance of equip- 
ment expenditures totalled $582,248,- 
000, higher than any similar period 
since 1929, and an increase of 26.3 per 
cent over the six months’ total for 1941. 

Total operating revenues in the first 
seven months of 1942 amounted to $3,- 
945,940,000, compared to $2,909,870,- 
000 in the like period of 1941, an in- 
crease of $1,036,070,000, or 35.6 per 
cent. During the same period of 1942, 
net railway operating income totalled 
$681,512,000, as compared to $540,203,- 
000 in the comparable period of 1941, 
and the highest total for any like pe- 
riod since 1929. The revenues for the 
first five months of 1942 included $2,- 
171,820,000 from freight, a gain of 33 
per cent over 1941; $310,010,000 from 
passengers, a gain of 62 per cent; $44,- 
008,000 from mail, a gain of 2 per 
cent; and $33,027,000 from express, a 
gain of 34 per cent. Revenue from pas- 
senger coach business for May was 
$36,985,516, up 91.9 per cent from May, 
1941. 

Railroads normally consume about 
20 per cent of the coal, lumber and 
steel produced in the country. The 
value of new materials and fuel re- 
ceived by the steam railroads of the 
United States during 1941 amounted 
to $1,207,772,000, as compiled by Rail- 
way Age. This was an increase of ap- 
proximately $318,000,000, or 35 per 
cent, over the corresponding purchases 
in 1940, and was an increase of ap- 
proximately $402,647,000, or 50 per 


cent, over 1939 and 1938. 
Approximately 69 per cent of the to- 
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tal purchases made by the railroads for 
materials and equipment are expended 
in the states by railroads resident to 
the states, while 31 per cent are spent 
in the states by railroads not resident 
in those states. These purchases do not 
include materials and equipment ob- 
tained indirectly by the railroads 
through contractors of railroad con- 
struction, nor do they include purchases 
made by subsidiary companies and pri- 
vate car lines. 


Purchases 

According to Railway Age, approxi- 
mately $674,130,000 of materials and 
equipment and fuel were purchased by 
Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first five months of 1942. This 
was an increase of approximately $10,- 
000,000 over the corresponding pur- 
chases in 1941, and $334,404,000, or 99 
per cent, larger than in the first five 
months of 1939. The five months’ total 
for 1942 included approximately $373,- 
698,000 of materials, exclusive of equip- 
ment and fuel, received from manufac- 
turers, and $134,760,000 of new equip- 
ment ordered, or a total of $508,458,000. 

The purchases of materials, exclud- 
ing fuel and equipment, showed an in- 
crease of $70,979,000, or 30 per cent, 
over the corresponding purchases in 
the first five months of 1941; they were 
95 per cent larger than the receipts in 
the first five months of 1939. The com- 
bined purchases of materials and equip- 
ment were larger by $25,254,000 than 
the total in the first five months of 
1941, despite severe restrictions im- 
posed by the government on the build- 
ing of equipment. Practically all rail- 
roads reported larger purchases during 
the first half of 1942 than in the first 
half of 1941. In 1941, approximately 
$414,689,000 of new locomotives and 
cars were ordered from builders of 
equipment in this country by the rail- 
roads, industries, car lines and the 
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government, as compared to $264,943,- 
000 in 1940, and $188,838,000 in 1939. 

Expenditures made by Class I rail- 
roads for additions and betterments 
(technically known as capital expendi- 
tures) totalled $543,021,000 in 1941. 
This total included $80,607,000 for new 
locomotives, $245,713,000 for new 
freight cars, $29,544,000 for passenger 
cars and $175,453,000 for roadway im- 
provements. In 1929, capital expendi- 
tures totalled $853,721,000. 

During the first seven months of 
1942, Class I railroads put 432 new 
locomotives and 51,606 new freight 
cars in service, as compared to 323 lo- 
comotives and 43,234 freight cars in- 


stalled in the first seven months of 
1941. The government approved pro- 
grams for delivering 1,150,000 gross 
tons of new rail to the railroads in 
1942. About 1,159,000 gross tons of 
new rail were laid in 1941. 


1942 Record 

Class I roads had 36,453 freight cars 
on order on August 1, 1942. Locomo- 
tives on order on Aug. 1 totalled 881. 
The railroads will obtain about 85,000 
new freight cars during 1942 and will 
undertake to obtain about 80,000 more 
in 1943. 
A total of 27,359, 
the steam 
the Class I 


or 68 per cent, 
locomotives available on 
roads at the end of 1940 
were 21 or more years of age, while 
34,320, or 83 per cent, of the steam 
locomotives were 16 or more years old. 
During nine years, from 1932 to 1940 
inclusive, Class I railroads retired 15,- 
917 locomotives. Since 1934, the mod- 
ernization of steam power has been 
accompanied by the introduction of oil 
electric locomotives as well as modern- 
ized steam units. Over 820 units were 
powered by diesel engines at the close 
of 1940 and 684 were ordered by the 
railroads in 1941, as compared to 428 
in 1940, while the number ordered in 
1941 by railroad and industrial com- 
panies totalled 1,096. 

More freight cars were retired from 
service during the last 10 years than 
were installed, the number retired from 
1932 to 1940 inclusive being 789,581, 
as compared to 241,262 new cars in- 
stalled. 

As of July 1, 1941, Class I railroads 
and the Pullman Company had 12,577 
air-conditioned passenger cars in opera- 
tion, an increase of 525 air-conditioned 
cars over the total one year previous. 
Of this total, 7,266 were owned and 
operated by railroads, while the Pull- 
man Company had 5,245 air-conditioned 
passenger cars in service. 

Although high-speed light-weight 
trains were not introduced until 1934, 
more than 121 streamlined trains with 
1,000 new cars were in service at the 
close of 1941, and 26 additional trains 
were on order. In addition, many old 
trains and cars have been rebuilt to 
modern standards. In the period from 
19382 to 1940 inclusive, Class I trunk 
lines retired 12,202 passenger cars, as 
compared to 1,933 new cars installed. 

A-l-a priorities are now granted 
railways (as of September 1, 1942) on 
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materials for emergencies and ratings 
from A-l-a to A-1l-j for authorized 
quantities of materials essential for 
maintenance and repairs and A-3 rat- 
ings for other essential material. New 
cars and locomotives and also steel 
plate and rail are allocated on the basis 
of preliminary estimates of the needs 
of the railroads and programs author- 
ized by the War Production Board. No 
passenger train cars were authorized 
during 1942. The needs of the rail- 
roads for materials and equipment of 
all kinds are now greater than the 
ability of suppliers to furnish them. 

The railroads are extensively en- 
gaged in bus and highway trucking 
operations. During 1941, according to 
Railway Age, railroads and reporting 
subsidiaries ordered 641 motor coaches, 
4,106 trucks and 385 automobiles. In 
1939, they purchased 398 motor coaches, 
1,638 trucks and 208 automobiles. 

Ten per cent of the carloads 
hauled by railroads consist of miscel- 
laneous materials and supplies for 
their own use. In distributing these 
vast amounts of materials and supplies 
economically, railroads use all known 
types of industrial haulage equipment 
such as tractors, trailers, lift trucks, 
material platforms and boxes, crane 
trucks, highway motor trucks and mo- 
torcycles. Some of the larger trunk 
lines maintain a unified delivery serv- 
ice around their premises, usually un- 
der the jurisdiction of the stores or 
mechanical departments. 

All types of modern mechanical han- 
dling equipment are used. In 1940, ac- 
cording to Railway Age, railroads had 
63 motor buses, 416 passenger automo- 
biles and 1,596 highway trucks in non- 
revenue services. They also owned 2,096 


industrial tractors, 534 electric crane 
trucks, 511 lift trucks, 254 motorized 
warehouse trucks and 174 motorized 


baggage trucks, a total of 3,558 pow- 
ered units. They had 1,065 hand lift 
trucks, 40,042 trailers for industrial 
tractors and 68,!48 skids for lift 
trucks. This equipment does not include 
steam shovels, locomotive cranes, bal- 
last spreaders, etc. According to the 
survey, 633 highway trucks and 611 
tractors were used by stores depart- 
ments, 146 higway trucks and 476 
tractors by mechanical departments, 
570 trucks and 78 tractors by roadway 
forces and 229 trucks and 863 tractors 
by transportation department forces. 
Railway dining cars serve approxi- 
mately twenty-five million meals a year. 
This involves a large outlay for foods 
and drinks of all kinds, as well as 
dining room and kitchen ware, includ- 
ing table liner, silverware, glassware, 
etc. Dining car supplies and the equip- 
ment for caring for and handling them 
are purchased by passenger traffic de- 
partments on some roads and by the 
purchasing departments on other roads. 
In practically all cases a dining car 
superintendent reporting to the traffic 
department has immediate charge of 
their selection, preparation and use. 
The railroads are leaders in the use 
of chemicals for timber preservation. 
About 8,000 units of tools and machines 
were installed last year for the use 
of track and engineering forces at 4 
cost of more than $10,000,000. This 
was an increase of 48 per cent over 


the number of machines purchased in 
1941. The railroads have also been 1n- 

creasing the weight of rails in tracks. 
It is increasingly recognized that the 
severe use of rail transportation fa ili- 
ties necessitates heavier expenditures. 
New cars and locomotives and new 
ve 


rails are required in quantities a 
the average. On April 9, 1942, defense 
transportation director, Joseph B. bast 
man, said, “So long as the machinery 
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RAILROADS 


CAN YOU HELP THE RAILROADS IN THE TOUGH 
PROCUREMENT JOB CONFRONTING THEM? 


If you can, tell the purchasing officers and storekeepers all 





about it. They represent the “king pin’ about which the 


whole railroad material supply situation revolves today. 


YOU MUST HELP THE RAILROADS 


Your own welfare is at stake! 


ry. 

| HE important war job your own organization (or that of your client) is doing depends very largely 
for fulfillment upon the efficiency of the railroads and their sustained ability to get raw materials to you and to 
move out your finished products so they will speedily get into the hands of the forces defending human liberties on 


the many fronts the world over. 


INDEED. with each passing hour, the railroads are becoming more indispensable in the Nation’s whole 
war effort. As a result, their needs for materials and equipment will be vast (between 70,000 and 100,000 different 
items) and perhaps difficult to obtain for the duration. They cannot continue the very commendable job they are doing . . . 
unless you and others keep them informed of new products as you develop them and any new applications of existing 
products. or substitutes; methods of conservation, or even reclamation, that you have devised; systems through which 
greater efliciency is obtainable or less man power is necessary. And — the railroads won't forget. A good turn ren- 


dered them today will facilitate post-war contracts and make them more productive. 


TELL and keep telling—all this to railroad purchasing officers and storekeepers the easy, effective and 
inexpensive way—through the advertising and reading pages of RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES. 


@ KAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES continues to be the facturers that use space in it regularly is evidence of this 
only paper devoted exclusively to the specialized interests of pur effectiveness. 
ch Ses § Is - cers oO e ré roads o is contine g » , ’ on _ 

i and stores officers of the railroads of this continent and in @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is outstanding, too, 


about two dozen other foreign countries, with ever-increasing and because of the excellency of its printing and the heavy, double 
“cause O > €Xxc ency ¢ s é J 'y, 


valuable coverage of the railroads in South American countries ; an ‘ 

. coated enamel paper stock it uses regularly. The most effective 
t i magazine—but a magazine almost entirely different from : 7 , 

= Hy reproduction of advertising is always assured. 

what is generally understood by that term. To purchases and 

stores officers and employes, RAILWAY PURCHASES AND @ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is a member of 
STORES is a friend, a counsellor and a forum, to which they can the A. B. C. 

always turn and which they accept with implicit faith. 


@ Nearly 85 per cent of the subscribers to RAILWAY PUR 
CHASES AND STORES renew their subscriptions consistently 
year after year—a renewal rate almost unparalleled among 


! ° 
put itions, 


® RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited not only 
‘or—out by—its readers. Every issue carries a preponderance of 


material personally written by its readers—experienced railroad 





men who are glad to exchange experiences, impressions and ideas 

\ ich other through this personal forum. 

® KAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES covers its market 

hly, and with an efficiency and effectiveness possible only 
iblication which is so close to its readers that it is truly 

4 member of the family.” The large group of leading manu.- 
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of transportation is clicking smoothly, 
it is easy to overlook the vital part 
which it plays in the war effort. Once, 
however, it begins to skip and falter 
at any point, we hear about it from 
every war quarter. The new locomo- 
tives and cars the War Production 
Board is proposing for the remainder 
of the year fall short of what I had 
believed to be necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war effort.” At 
New York on June 22, he stated, “The 
railroads face the prospect of con- 
tinually increasing traffic, both passen- 
ger and freight, of doing most of the 
work which coast-wise and intercoastal 
ships used to do and taking on much 
of the traffic which rubber-borne trans- 
port now handles. The situation calls 
for the building of more locomotives 
and cars.” 

On June 23, Brig. Gen. C. P. Gross, 
chief of the Transportation Division 
of the war department, testifying be- 
fore a House committee of Congress 
said, “The railroads’ performance has 
been so good that I think the war pro- 
duction people are denying facilities 
for the manufacture of an increased 
number of locomotives and cars they 
will need in 19438, expecting their in- 
creased efficiency to fill the gap; but 
they cannot go on forever without addi- 
tions or replacements. The load on 
the railroads has been increased im- 
mensely and it will continue to be. We 
should not let the railroads down by 
denying them needed equipment.” 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 


Accounting 


The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government. 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and. 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 
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Traffic 

While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 

The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned almost entirely with the 
design, construction and maintenance 
of locomotives, cars and their auxiliary 
equipment, together with the shop 
equipment needed for their mainte- 
nance. This involves keeping in opera- 
tion 41,566 locomotives, 38,000 passen- 
ger cars and 1,736,811 freight cars 
owned by the railways as of Aug. 1, 
1942, Railway Mechanical Engineer 
points out. 

Of approximately 370,000 buildings 
and structures owned by the railroads 
3,600 are locomotive repair shops and 
their auxiliary buildings and 1,680 are 
car shops and their auxiliary buildings 
such as machine, erecting, blacksmith, 
boiler, and tank shops. In addition 








there are 1,500 power plants, numero 
engine houses and car repair yards. 
The mechanical department is under 
the immediate jurisdiction of a super- 
intendent of motive power or genera! 


mechanical superintendent whose staif 
consists of district mechanical super 

tendents, master mechanics, genera]! 
foremen, shop superintendents, me- 
chanical engineers, production engi- 


neers and others. 


Engineering Department 

The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing tohim are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral supermtendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 

Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds have emphasized the importance 
of signaling construction and rehabili- 
tation during recent years. New de- 
velopments in signaling facilities are 
continuing. Among new trends in this 
field, Railway Signaling enumerates, 
are cab signaling, centralized traffic 
control, along with automatic interlock- 
ing and car retarders. 

The signal department is responsible 
for the installation and maintenance of 
all devices and facilities employed in 
connection with railway and signaling 
and interlocking systems. This depart- 
ment is in charge of a signal engineer 
under whom there are signal supervis- 
ors, inspectors, signal maintainers and 
others. Equipment purchased for this 
department, in addition to general 
items mentioned before, include bat- 
teries, wire, conduits, insulators, test- 
ing instruments, paint and varnishes, 
poles, crossarms, guy anchors and 
lightning arresters. 


Electrical Department 


The electrical department has jvr'is- 
diction over the installation, operation 
and repair of railway electrical eq"!P- 
ment with the exception of signa:ing, 
telephone and telegraph apparatus, ac 
cording to Railway Electrical Engi °¢’- 
This department is in charge of an © °¢- 
trical engineer under whom are c 
trical supervisors, shop electric 205, 
electric welding supervisors, car . 
ing inspectors and others. 

The men in this department ar: '" 
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terested directly in power plant equip- 
ment, motor drives for machine tools, 
electric welding facilities, car lighting, 
classification yard and building illumi- 
nation and in a great variety of special 
material adapted for the generation, 
control and use of electric power. 


Associations 


Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

American Railway Engineering 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Assn., Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

Master Boiler Makers’ Assn., 29 
Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

National Railway Appliance Assn., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Railway Telegraph and Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railway Tie Assn., 903 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Track Supply Assn., 59 E. Van Bu- 
ren St., Chicago, III. 

Western Railway Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Railway Market. 


This booklet summarizes the sharp 
expansion of railway activity and the 
factors which are creating the need 
for an estimated one-and-a-half billion 
dollars of railway purchases of equip- 
ment and materials in 1943. Trends 
and developments in the various 
branches of railway activity are given 
separate attention. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Dit- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially. Next edition, 1943. Price, 
Fabricoid binding, $5. Trim size, 8x11%. 
Type page, 6%x10 N.L.A.A. report on 
request Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,500 tates—1 page, $300; 4 
Pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, 
$165; 32 pages, $150 
Excavating Engineer. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Iron Age. 
(St METAL PRODUCING AND METAL 


WORKING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 


New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, 
Fab: id binding, $5. Trim size, 8x11%. 
Type page, 6%x10 Published  trien- 
nial Next edition, 1944 Distribution, 
guar teed 3,000 Rates—1l1 page, $300; 
4p $225: 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, 
$165 2 pages, $150 

Mill & Factory. 

(Seo MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
33rd New York. Published by Rail- 
py juipment & Publication Co. Est. 


ibscription, $6. Trim size, 4x5%. 


Type ize, 3%x5 Published quarterly, 
last ek in Jan., Apr., July and Oct. 
Forms close 20th preceding mo. Circu- 
lati ABC), 11,148; (gross), 12,425. Ex- 
ecut financial and legal, 4%; operat- 
ng purchasing, 12%; mechanical, 
- ngineering and _ signal, 39%; 
— 13%. Rates 

in 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 [ee 0 meus 
« 80.00 ——— 8 8=—_ is ee 
“ 56.25 31.25 $ 25.00 
ie accepted only on yearly con- 
Pure! > sing. 
R ts URCHASING. ) 
oo * Age, 30 Church St., New York. 
—~ 4 by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
pny Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
lish, x11% Type page , 7x10. Pub- 


ery Saturday. Forms close Sat- 


urd eceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


N.LA.A. statement on request. Member 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 7,904; (gross), 
9,206. Executive dept., 10%; operating 
dept., 17%; purchasing and stores dept., 
4%; traffic dept., 7%; mechanical dept., 
10%; engineering dept., 8%; signal and 
electrical depts., 1%; banking houses, 
contractors, railway supply companies, 
mfrs. of buses, trucks and accessories, 
30%; others, 13%. Rates—1 page, $275; 
6 pages, $240; 13 pages, $220; 26 pages, 
$200; *52 pages, $175; *104 pages, $160; 
*156 pages, $155; *208 pages, $150: bleed, 
15% of earned rate 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
Standard color (red, blue, green and 
orange), $55. 

For additional data see insert between 
380-381. 
Railway Electrical Engineer, 30 Church 
St.. New York. Published py Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 28th preveding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.T.A.A, 
statement on request. Member A.B.P. 
Circulation (ABC), 2,907; (gross), 3,110. 
Chief electricians, electricians and as- 
sistants, 61%; electrical consulting, chief 
and resident engineers and assistants, 
3%; superintendents motive power, etc., 
3%; foremen and inspectors, 18%; con- 
tractors and supply companies, 8%; 
others, 7%. Rates—1 page, $160; 6 pages, 
$115; *12 pages, $100; *24 pages, $95; *36 
pages, $90; *48 pages, $85. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 
ange), $32 Bleed, 15% of earned space 
rate. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 

For additional data see insert between 
280-381. 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 
days. Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
6,172; (gross), 6,649. Executives and su- 
perintendents, 5%: engineers, chief and 
others, 16%; roadmasters, 24%: super- 
visors and inspectors, 6%; foremen, 37%; 
others, 12%. Rates—1 page. $250; 6 pages, 
$180; *12 pages, $160; £24 pages, $150; 
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*36 pages, $145; *48 pages, $140. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 
ange), $45. Bleed, 15% of earned space 
rate. 
*15% discount on three year contract 
For additional data see insert between 
380-381. 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1921. Price, $5. Trim 
size, 8xll%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished triennially. Next edition, 1945 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Distribu- 
tion, 1942 edition, 3,500. Rates per page 
—l1 page, $300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages, 
$190; 16 pages, $165; 32 pages, $150. Color 
rates on application. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church 
St., New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd. Forms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days. N.I1A.A. 
statement on request. .F. 
Circulation (ABC), 5,003; (gross), 5,637. 
Superintendents of motive power, master 
ear builders, master mechanics, etc., 18%; 
foremen and supervisors, 42%; inspec- 
tors, 5%: miscellaneous in mechanical 
dept., 17%; executives, 3%; others, 15%. 
Rates—1 page, $225; 6 pages, $165; °%12 
pages, $150; *24 pages, $135; *36 pages, 
$130; *48 pages, $125. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 
ange), $42. Bleed, 15% of earned space 
rate. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
For additional data see insert between 
380-381. 
Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago. Published by Edw. 
Est. 1908. Subscription. $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7 3/16x10 3/16. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 1,345; (gross), 
1,814. Purchasing agents, 14%; storekeep- 
ers, 49%; other officials, 8%: supply, etc., 
20%; others, 9%. Rates—Less than ; 
pages, per page, $130; 6 pages, $110; *12 
pages, $100; *24 pages, $95. 
*15% discount on three year contracts. 
For additional data see page 383. 
Railway Signaling, 105 W. Adams §St., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page. 
7x10. Published ist Thursday. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days 
N.IL.A.A. statement on request. Member 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 3,761; (gross), 
3.985. Signal engineers, 5%; supervisors 
and inspectors, 24%; maintainers, 50%; 
engineers, 2%; executives, 2%; supply 
companies, 10%; others, 9%. Rates—1l 
page, $200; 6 pages, $150; *12 pages, 
$135; *24 pages, $125; *36 pages, $120; 
*48 pages, $115. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, or- 
ange), $39 Bleed, 15% of earned space 
rate. 
*15% discount on three year contracts 
For additional data see insert between 
380-381. 
Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America. Est 
1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 10,699; (gross), 
11,343 (10.586 deductible from dues) 
Foremen, asst. foremen, signal maintain- 
ers, signalmen, assts. and helpers, 93%; 
others, 7%. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.00 

6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Color rates on request. 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

Wall Street Journal, 

(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 
CANADA 

Canadian Transportation (formerly Cana- 
dian Railway & Marine World), 70 Bond 
St., Toronto, 2. Published by Acton Bur- 
rows Company. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,577: (gross), 2,055. Officers 
and companies, 21%; operating officials, 
23%: traffic officials, 16%; mechanical 


officials, 11%; engineering, 7%; others, 

22%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 37.50 
6 80.00 44.40 31.75 
12 70.00 40.00 29.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 15% extra. 
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While manufacture of domestic re- 
frigerators was halted because of war, 
increased industrial demand caused the 
industry’s facilities to be used to good 
advantage. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
309 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, refriger- 
ation machinery and equipment, and 
complete air-conditioning units in 1939, 
compared with 280 in 1937. Value of 
their products declined about 23 per 
cent to $278,646,000. The value added 
by manufacture was $128,183,000. An 
additional $30,662,000 represented sec- 
ondary products of other industries. 

While wholesalers and jobbers re- 
mained the primary distribution factor 
in 1939, some interesting trends were 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
Sales direct to retailers for resale in- 
creased from 10.5 per cent in 1935 to 
16.7 per cent in 1939. Sales direct to 
household consumers increased, but are 
still less than 1 per cent. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches declined from 20.8 to 17.9 per 
cent. Sales to commercial, govern- 
mental and institutional users increased 
from 10.3 to 11.8 per cent. Sales to 
jobbers declined from 57.7 to 52.5 per 
cent. 


Ice Manufacture 

Despite energetic promotion by the 
ice industries, a slight decline in value 
of products took place between 1937 and 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. There were 3,975 manufac- 
turers in 1939, a gain of 3.3 per cent. 
Value of products fell from $136,542,000 
to $130,166,000. Ice made for sale as a 
secondary product of other industries 
was valued at $2,922,000. 

Tonnage fell from 34,069,000 in 1937 
to 32,319,000 in 1939, the ice industry 
accounting for 31,626,900 tons valued 
at $119,671,000. Slightly more than 2,- 
000,000 tons was made from distilled 
water, the remainder from raw. 

Ice made and consumed in various 
industries amounted to another 158,650 
tons. Ice cream manufacturers were 
the leaders with 101,458 tons, followed 
by malt liquors, 11,013; butter, 32,319; 


Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning: Electrical; Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





condensed and evaporated milk, 9,045; 
cheese, 3,423; non-alcoholic beverages, 
1,393. 


Frozen Foods 


The processing of frozen foods con- 
tinues to offer an increasing field for 
refrigeration. The technical phases of 
the processing operation and transpor- 
tation to larger distributing centers 
have been perfected for some time, but 
it has been only recently that public 
acceptance has begun to make a satis- 
factory market. Inadequate refrigerat- 
ing facilities, as well as a reluctance 
on the part of retailers to push a 
product which would compete directly 
with fresh or unrefrigerated lines has 
been an important factor in this situa- 
tion. This is gradually being over- 
come, however, through use of l.c.]. con- 
tainers for small shipments, installa- 
tion of refrigerated cases, the use of 
refrigerated trucks for manufacturing 
and wholesale centers, and the growing 
public appreciation of the tastiness and 
the food value of high grade quick 
frozen foods. 

According to the Western Canner 
and Packer Yearbook, United States 
production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables totaled 213,200,000 pounds in 
1939 as compared with 218,800,000 
pounds in 1938. The total pack of 
frozen fruits was 140,618,496 pounds 
in 1939, a gain of more than 11,000,000 
pounds over 1938. The total pack of 
frozen vegetables was 72,576,625 
pounds, about 17,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1938. 

An encouraging development in this 
field has been the solution of many 
former distribution problems, expand- 
ed operations by major distributors of 
frozen foods, and intensive cultivation 
of both institutional and retail mar- 
kets. 


Warehouses 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that gross space 
in 1,879 cold storage warehouses and 
meat packing plants on June 16, 1941, 
was 766,383,000 cubic feet, a gain of 
2.7 per cent over 1939. Another 22.7 








million cubic feet was used for ice 
storage. 

The report covered 803 public cold 
storage plants with 371,771,000 cubic 
feet of gross space; 426 private cold 
storage plants, 43,973,000 cubic fect: 
230 private cold storage plants doing 
some public business, 48,407,000 feet; 
407 meat-packing establishments, 284,- 
743,000 feet; 13 meat packing estab- 
lishments also doing public cold stor- 
age business, 17,489,000 feet. 

Ice and Refrigeration reports 4,500 
plants devoted to frozen food locker 
storage. This service has _ revolution- 
ized eating habits, particularly in rural 
districts. Many other products besides 
food are now being stored, however 


Associations 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 


Machinery Assn., Southern  Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Refrigerating 


Engineers, 50 W. 40th St., New York. 

Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Ice Industries, 
1706 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator 
Mfrs., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Practical Refrig- 
erating Engineers, 1706 L St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Refrigeration Supply Job- 
bers Assn., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 

Refrigeration Equipment 
Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.| 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
formerly “Electric Refrigeration News, 
5229 Cass Ave., Detroit Published by 
Business News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 12%x17% rype 
page, 11%x16. Published Monday. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency 4dis- 
counts, 15-0. Member A.B.P. Circulation 
(ABC), 6,167; Tzross), 6,625. Electr ré 


Mfrs. 





All-Industry Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Sales 
Sales—6 Mos. 1942 — 
Dollar 


Sales—1941 


Number Dollar Number 
of Units Volume* Products of Units 
442,763 33,543,305 CONDENSING UNITS—below 3 hp 100,494 
5,821 3,115,300 CONDENSING UNITS—3 hp. to but not including 15 hp 7,221 
2,570 1,276,055 CONDENSING UNITS—15 hp. to 100 hp. inclusive(*) 154 
170 769,500 CONDENSING UNITS—over 100 hp 100 
14,700 », 760,000 MILK COOLERS 9,675 
155,000 §22,350 FOOD STORAGE LOCKERS 125,000 
64,300 24,550,000 FOOD STORAGE Cases, Cabinets, and Coolers 27,656 
WATER COOLERS (all types) 34,311 

ICE CREAM CABINETS 690 

119,610 9,672,270 BEVERAGE COOLERS 3,423 
689 2,119,910 ICE MAKING EQUIPMENT 999 

IS. 866 9,497,250 SELF-CONTAINED AIR CONDITIONERS—‘4g to 25 hp 17,505 


*Dollar volume figures are given at factory prices 


water-cooled condenser 


**Includes war plant installations. 


Distribution—191 
Government War 





. : ] 
Volume* Agencies Plants ‘ at 
6,895,460 37% 26% 
51% 29% 
50% 29% 
410% 25% 
36% “a = 
19% 34% 
19% 17% 
22% 62% 
1,837,108 60% 25% 
4,268,741 61% 22% 
a 
(*)Including evaporative conden ane 


—Air Conditioning & Refrigerati: rews 


——— — 
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REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 





distributors and _ dealers, 
54%: manufacturers, 20%; engineering 
and service companies, 17%; others, 9%. 
Rates—1l1 col., 1 inch, 1 time, $6.50; 12 
times, $6; 26 times, $5.50; 52 times, $5. 
Standard color, $100; bleed, 20%. 
4. S&S. M. E, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Counter Freezer News. 

(See Datry PRODUCTS ; PRODUCE.) 
Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Nickerson & Col- 
lins Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts 0-2. N. IL. A. A. report on request. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
$959 gross. Official paper of American 
Institute of Refrigeration, National Ass’n 
of Ice Industries, National Ass’n of Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Cold Stor- 
age Division, American Warehousemen’s 
Ass'n, and 40 other section or state as- 


frizeration 


sociations. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $133.33 $ 73.33 $ 38.33 
6 113.34 60.00 31.67 
12 100.00 56.67 30.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 25%. 

Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., Des 
Moines, lowa. Published by Locker Pub- 
lications Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, 
$1.50 Trim size, 8%x10%. Type page, 
6%x9% Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,299. Grocery 
stores, meat markets, ice plants, cream- 
eries, 23%; locker plant operators, 67%; 


dealers, 8%; others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 112.50 58.50 31.50 
12 100.00 52.00 28.00 


Color rate, $40. 
Quick Frozen Foods. 

(See Foop, MANUFACTURING AND DISTRI- 
BUTION. ) 
Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 
50 W. 40th St., New York. Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers. Est. 1932. Price, $4. Type page, 
5x7%. Issued biennially. 5th edition to 
be published Fall, 1942. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,000. Rates—l1 page, $145. 
Refrigerating Engineering, 50 W. 40th 
St. New York. Est. 1905. Official publica- 
tion, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 64%x9%. 
Published Ist of month. Forms close 20th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,530. 
Distributors, 26%; users, 32%: manufac- 


turers, $23; others, 19%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $35: bleed, $10. 
Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Willoughby. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
114x16%. Type page, 10%x13%. N.I.A.A. 
report on request. Published every other 
Monday. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher's Statement), 12,357, gross, 12,769. 
Rates—Line, $0.35: 1,050 lines. $0.34: 
6,300 lines, $0.32; 13,600 lines, $0.30. 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. 

{See Air CONDITIONING. ) 


Refriceration Service Engineer, 433 N. 
Waller Ave.. Chicago. Published by Nick- 
ersor : Collins Co. Est. 1933. Official or- 
fan. Refrigeration Service Engineers’ 
ave et Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type ime, 4%x7%. N. I. A. A. report on 
— Published 10th. Forms close 3rd. 
pe discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
rg her's Statement), 6,744. Indepen- 
ent contractor, 92%; jobbers and mfrs., 


Ro 
( es 


Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.75 
6 85.00 45.00 23.75 
te 75.00 42.50 22.50 

CANADA 
oe ation and Air Conditioning, Gar- 
Nat] Que., Canada. Published by 


emt ah iness Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 
resin $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
“ys ®. Published 15th. Forms close 
> ney discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


Mesh), Dec, 1941, 2172, Rates— 


; 1 Page % Page % Page 

6 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
13 70.00 40.00 25.00 

. 60.00 35.00 20.00 
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Production of Refrigeration Products, 1939 


Mechanical refrigerators and refrigerating machines, compression type, elec- 
tric. (Reported as using motors rated at 1 h.p. or less for 1939.) 
Domestic (household), self-contained: 
Capacity under 6 cubic feet: 


DE cuatcwatonncdtaddde che thstd Cae WEL ERERSAO Ae eee ah be kee 677,058 
PE Ack vietewhdemigkcuséhAR pie CeR eee hOtS ehhedénke acide chains $48,804,898 
6 cubic feet or more but under 10 cubic feet: 
PE Kites eed wah ho Gahd na SSAA Rh bes CSRESARS RR RRES KERR e we SNE O SENET 1,188,458 
WEE Wisk ches Re R Rhee kane bdwhnbOhhdsheesenneseesinsden ceeds keetaekawoneee $91,962,063 
10 cubic feet or more: 
PE citer wssprietsadsdrkk heck dae bdokeeseeed eh oe beG Rees dene eee 7,575 
WE thi bheens Reh aee ea ean eh NSW ai eden ed ews eben ake $ 2,004,437 
ee en, ee nk cave dit caw we ere kh shea be S heme ine eee hei 
Commercial, self-contained: 
Beverage coolers (for bottled beverages): 
| ee ere Pa Perr Te Tre eT TT rere Cre ee ree 60,672 
WEY Whu ecb cand 4604066040004065 6004060 e0KboN se Deke KEREEMEESO ROE SON DESEES $ 4,521,323 
Ice-cream cabinets: 
Number reported: 
EE aie wien bade h ween ebes biased D404 ek eke Ce Ons eee eet hikaenas 48,650 
WEE, Sc 4d see Wes cb edad wens os vSen koe eeCRb Es senna eee aaa esa eee $ 7,428,336 
SY SO DUNO, WH cbc dca ccacccccccsecnennavstsessedeureesusee z 5,000 
Water coolers: 
Number reported: 
DE ccoueteehosdskckenenteu Gabe CUGbSenkda hoes deeeue sense aneaseeen 22,570 
WE: ccishivneuetdduknnds wench ARAN Ce ee ae ehed baaeeheeesOckeetscenseee $ 2,070,296 
2 rr: Si... innecks dbase eens thee eeeeeeeeksaeeeebanes t 30,962 
Display cases commercial, with or without mechanical units: 
Number reported: 
DE séundavhcuesad odskie cue dusseshekekdesh shade avdasoeniedeawa wee 34,466 
0 ere ee er SCEbhednwked enecnusherceenbnenbeadat $13,942,746 
ee Tee ere $ 654,379 
Other commercial refrigerators with or without mechanical units: 
Number reported: 
Dt. cocttatevihathad knbdbebeeneendedake tonal a Se0eendeceseees epnceene ° 45,177 
WE: 3 pancbuGadedhedachckbhedesueudbsececheebandesenbnakiune cadens $ 8,366,771 
re Se: SO. on corn nneess gestae ban tubeeesdeeseeereenss $ 1,219,972 
Systems, high sides, low sides, etc. (commercial and domestic): 
High sides made for sale separately: 
PE cc. C6 eb eReaeedcs eee DENCRENSREGSARUECAASS Deed ae Chirk eeeeeeeeeean 143,079 
WE dindkd ene neb Rises Kaede hne eds ke hast Cbe6es kkk cans vaebe oeebnenin $ 6,751,596 
Low sides made for sale separately: 
FE RE RAR Ne te ee ee CE Te TT eT Or eT 114,493 
WEE, ccc hd bReRsRAd Kneeheksa henselae knee aah bead sade ees eeban $ 2,135,070 
Evaporators or condensers made for sale separately: 
Number reported: 
cee pik ate aews ere Dawe teehekwecetsbbbee be eckeestadeeeeueane 980,115 
PSE 20 RSS SS AS aR eos Ea oe ert aR oF 3 AIRC IRF ye $ 2,716,728 
Pe IE DN, WI, ccc cndewiese senecseostenunrtedendcesereaeenee $ 811,643 
Room coolers (not air-conditioning): 
Number reported: 
ean wiinls eka Aik apa dh bie ibs kien dave cae SiG me 10,975 
0 EC Ee mre ae rr Me ee eee pee erway pare peer mre $ 564,577 
Se ae I. “DD 5 nko 06055008 ebnbneesn0eesse0nssennkesees $ 16,110 
Systems complete without cabinets, and compressors made for sale 
separately: 
Number reported: 
OR Cee eT eT Te eee ee eT TT ee re 395,663 
WEE d5b-ncn WedRi ced OER AAN Od edo wT Sess Rat amyedab det kh eae eee eae Sees $14,438,756 
SE OE DUI, GUIs. on. 0'6 nok kn0ntconeisobndbaeks rane seennavesin $ 959,182 
Refrigerating and ice-making machines, commercial and industrial. Reported 
as using motors rated at 1 h.p. or more for 1939: 
Less than 10 h.p. 
Number reported: 
keen oe ee psdenbeedeed ceed web Neenkauers seeeeekeben naka 6,218 
WEE. -c ade omedack wank chad esnies bese esesetheneneesanshendsabasennasens $ 2,762,808 
I OE WTI, CUED oc cect ceneweniencnscéedsscetbseestsuesacneas $ 205,597 
More than 10 h.p. for 1939: 
Number reported: 
SOF CFC CC CTT CTE TT CT tierce eta pekssaw anes ak eta a 1,803 
a cas ik, ta a oi pai lg diet Sst ae SO een el cl $ 3,506,780 
DEUIEROP MOC TOMOTEOE, VWRIINGs occ cccccccccvccccccsccesesscccevescvtcecees $ 69,000 
Compressors made for sale separately: 
Ry re Cee ey eee Te eT eT eT rr TT Tt 11,490 
. tsar ae ee ee re yey rT ree ey ree $ 896,458 
Evaporators made for sale separately: 2 
ne to G6 6b EeRae Don den be bbeeeeneth teen bbE0e beneens 39,506 
LO SS rer re reg re ee ee $ 1,600,881 


Cabinets, display cases, etc., for mechanical refrigerators, made for sale 
separately: 
Domestic (household): 
Capacity under 6 cubic feet: 


Number reported: , 
EE re ere eT er ere See ee CT eee 74,003 
c. Serer rT Ter ee rae rere Mer reny eeT ee $ 1,736,353 

DEEP WOE WONNTOOE, WERDER. oic ic cccsccccccccccasestncsseewsvecsceceves $ 113,543 

6 cubic feet or more: 

Number reported: = 
ee, ee ibd Mee Aw eae eee eee beeen ad 274,205 
, eee as ee ee rere rrT mre ee eT Pe te er $ 8,541,867 

Number not reported, value. .......ccccccccccccccsccccvccccece pean z 60,000 

Commercial: 
Remote fountain or water coolers with low sides: 

Number reported: 

NN a a aia an eatin ec NS hid Ws Wai Akal! cia ar sa sare = 1,552 
TN ia i a a oe ee Ak aa wares ee ed Oke wea eR re $ 267,243 
I Se BU, WH, 6.666.606 666 nhs 056s sn nndsiscceecsntuenanaies $ 100,613 
a as case renee We eb eaeseObesekeceneaehesee enn $ 732,145 
Refrigerators, ice and ice boxes: 
Domestic (household): 
Number reported: 
a i hala aie el a ral oti a en it haces cen ahaa ate 226.342 
aa ceiaae a ei ek eta ied Cee Cd eke ig whee eels een $ 4,729,854 
ee Oe | oss beep anbottcnden shale eeacenbetenacmee $ 609,119 
Commercial ice refrigerators, water coolers, milk coolers, food-display 
Ce Geek; WE Ghbeletvndddedchaniesd detent kaceneseneutenedssanuseusere $ 4,783,684 


All other, including absorption-type refrigerators, air-conditioning equipment 

for industrial use, and parts and attachments for all refrigeration ma- 

GS, WE kok v'uu00 ce eneikehnteduedbhebebn ensue céveteeencesseeersiedsoeaee $33,294,544 
—Bureau of the Census 
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1. for 


because 


N WAR, more than ever in peace, 
editorial alertness, flexibility and 
War brings 


swift and far reaching changes, cre- 


vision are put to the test. 


ates over-night problems and situa- 


tions which must be met and dealt 
with as quickly as they arise. Only 
an editorial staff that has acquired 
the habit of leadership, that is sensi- 
tively attuned to fiber of its 


field. could hope to cope with the 


every 


conditions which war brings. 


In the restaurant field, American Restau- 
the 


rant Magazine has found in war an 
opportunity to again prove its editorial 


superiority In the early days of the de- 


fense emergency, when were a 
little understood by any, this 
editor Washington 


presenting the case for his field to priority 


priorities 
vague term 
publication’s was in 


authorities. 


This publication's editorial staff, long be 


fore others were aware of what the emer 
gency meant, had given voice to the restau- 
rant industry's problems with its “Health, 
for Defense” 


Efficiency, Conservation cam 


paign. 


Harbor, therefore, the 
restaurant field was continuing to get from 
The Restaurant the 
kind of help and guidance it needed to 
direct efforts in meeting defense and 
wartime problems The Office of Defense 
Health Welfare had hardly 
completed its plans for the National Nu 
Program this 
brought the news of nutrition development 


Long before Pear! 
American Magazine 
its 
and 


services 


trition before publication 


, 


« 
















What kind of divertising ms ef 
fective advertising wartimes 
‘Helpful advertising,” is our ar 
swer Advertising that helps res 
taurant operators solve labor and 
food shortage problems, advertis 
ing that helps them get more out 
tf the equipment they own, ad 
vertising that shows new uses for 
old equipment 

FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
rell restaurant merators how 
your products can be more quick 
ly prepared Tell them what part 


y 


Tell ti 


em if your products are 
plentiful and tell them if they 
are short.”” Help the restaurant 
operator feed » 000,000 persons 
a day and when the war is over, 


your place in this 


secu ire 

FOULPMENT MANUFACTUR 
ERS! Tell restaurant perators 
why you can't supply then if 
you are < tailed (; the 
simple instruct st ca g ft 
your equipment. Show them new 
tricks’ t sing your equi 
ment t ive « i 1 lab 

W rite this publication for a 
copy of the two reports, “What 
Restaurants Want To Know 
\bout Food During War” and 
“What Restaurants Want I 
Know Ab t Equipment Duri 
War 


rroducts play in 






AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT 





itritir 


market will be 











advertisers... 


st. with readers 





to its field and created the American Res. 
taurant Industry’s National Nutrition Pro- 
gram as part and parcel of the government 
movement. 

In the months since Pearl Harbor, this 
publication has put over the nutrition pro- 
gram in its field, securing the cooperation 
of national, state and local associations in 
helping restaurants carry their increased 
burden of feeding 22,000,000 persons daily 
and complying with the new nutrition edu- 
cation and conservation measures. All this 
while the second publication in the field 
was treating the nutrition victory project 
from the “shall-we-do-something-about-it?” 
angle. Months after American Restaurant 
Magazine had launched its campaign, the 
second publication gave its first attention 
to the nutrition movement. 


When the National Restaurant Association 
cancelled its plans for the industry's big 
convention and exposition, this publication 
immediately about the work of giving 
its field a “convention in print” in its Octo- 
ber issue. With its complete knowledge of 
the problems the war presented to restau- 
rants, the editorial staff was able to line 
up a “program™ with such speakers as 
Paul V. McNutt, Claude R. Wickard, L. B. 
Pope, and many others whose “speeches” 
all are leveled at answering the restaurant 


set 


operator's wartime questions. 


American Restaurant Magazine, first during 
all the years of peace continues to be the 
editorial leader in time of war. It con- 
tinues to be the first publication for adver: 


tisers with any message for the restaurant 
field because it continues to be the first 


publication in the attention of read: 


Restaurant Ma azine 


5 


5 South Wabash 
oO fifth Avenue, 


Avenue, Chicago 
Vew York City 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts) 








The restaurant business is important 
from the standpoint of dollar volume, 
number of persons served and people 
employed. But it has also a far-reach- 
ing influence on American eating 
habits. Restaurants and hotels set 
styles for home demand. In some of 
our large cities 30 to 40 per cent of the 
adult inhabitants eat out at least once 
a day. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
generally two types of restaurants— 
the hash house and the deluxe dining 
room. Today there are a dozen types 
for all classes and purses. Even in the 
worst days of the depression, restau- 
rants were increasing in number and 
quality. From 1920 to 1942 the indus- 
try showed an annual net gain of 3,000 
to 5,000 units. Today, even in war, the 
business is one of the fastest growing 
of all industries, for while expansion is 
retarded by priorities among commer- 
cial restaurants, great impetus has 
been given to industrial feeding. 

The Bureau of Census reported 169,- 
792 restaurants in 1939, with sales of 
$2,135,020,000. There were also 135,554 
“drinking places,” many of which serve 
sandwiches or light lunches, with sales 
of $1,385,032,000. About 30,000 of 
these units do $20,000 and more an- 
nual volume and account for 68 per 
cent of the total sales. Annual sales of 
restaurants in the latter “worth-while” 
group are $1,500,000,000. 

There are today approximately 4,500 
industrial restaurants, which continue 
to provide an active market for needed 
equipment, and which they can obtain 
in most instances through the war 
plant’s priority numbers. 

Between 1935 and 1939 the number 
of restaurant units increased 10 per 
cent. But restaurant sales increased 
28 per cent during the same period. 
Department of Commerce figures show 
a 19 per cent gain in sales for the first 
half of 1942 over the same period of 
1941, and 47.5 per cent above the 1939 
rate. 

Restaurants employ 1,250,000 people, 
serve 6,500,000,000 meals annually to 
guests, and 345,000,000 meals to em- 
ployes. There are approximately 5,175,- 


000 restaurant seats. 

The average restaurant costs around 
$200 per seat for complete decoration, 
furnishing and equipment, including 
kitchen. The smart operator today 
plans decorations that can be written 
off d changed completely every five 
ye The public demands variety. 
Th costs do not include building or 
Sti iral changes. 

staurants buy a wide variety of 
eq rent and supplies, although the 
p pal item is food and beverages. 
se | thousand restaurants are air- 
co} med and unbiased surveys have 
sh this to be the No. 1 market for 





Eating Places in the United States, 1939 





Restaurants Lunch Counters 
Sales Sales 
No. (000) No. (000) 
Alabama . 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
Arizona 464 6,674 350 1,700 
Arkansas 887 7,922 958 1,884 
California 8,562 168,574 5,939 34,745 
Colorado 1,113 17,113 442 1,677 
Connecticut . 1,657 33,607 873 7,158 
Delaware ...... : : 223 3,171 173 699 
District of Columbia 889 31,196 132 1,335 
Florida ta 2,017 29,262 1,243 5,391 
Georgia 1,673 18,076 1,752 5,413 
Idaho 385 5,479 209 1,212 
Illinois 5,684 113,063 3,276 15,206 
Indiana ‘ . 2,938 37,395 1,766 8,153 
Iowa ... 2,061 27,197 1,055 4,619 
Kansas 1,704 15,491 1,068 3,498 
Kentucky 1,323 15,001 1,256 4,341 
Louisiana ; 1,318 17,139 897 2,636 
Maine 639 8,509 421 1,925 
Maryland 1,344 25,475 758 3,429 
Massachusetts 3,473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
Michigan ... 3,745 54,828 1,636 9,038 
Minnesota : 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,576 
Mississippi 866 6,847 987 1,684 
Missouri 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
Montana . 507 7,121 336 2,066 
Nebraska 1,183 3,39: 645 2,582 
Nevada 154 71 493 
New Hampshire 495 220 1,409 
New Jersey 2,656 1,938 15,178 
New Mexico . ’ 367 27 523 
New York . . 11,973 6,657 69,130 
North Carolina : 1,321 1,276 4,848 
North Dakota . 414 237 862 
| “eae ; 4,453 2,500 15,206 
Oklahoma ; 1,766 1,405 3,437 
Oregon ... 1,242 668 3,913 
Pennsylvania . 6,812 3,746 18,975 
Rhode Island ater 488 364 2,129 
South Carolina 681 799 2,875 
South Dakota ; ; 528 ,3% 306 950 
Tennessee ; iics ae 21,531 1,323 5,720 
ED © xoene : eee ; 6,891 76,485 4,669 15,325 
Se ksaxexe ha ; 370 5,670 261 1,649 
Vermont ... 263 4,118 136 766 
Virginia .. ; : . 1,544 20,873 1,119 4,628 
Washington . ‘ ; 1,749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
West Virginia , ..+ 1,023 11,607 618 2,587 
Wisconsin .. , con eee 25,187 777 4,081 
Wyoming . ‘ . 268 3,947 144 404 
ae _ Joes See $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


Bureau of the Census 





air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant management. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 


follows: 
Per cent 
Meat 
Poultry en rT 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Sea Food ar ae 
Milk and Cream. 
De ctcounawakues 
Bread and Pastry 
Ice Cream ; er 
Sn sacaeah eas : 2.5 
.. ae ; : a 
Cocoa and Chocolate. oe 1 
Cereals .... SS 3 
Rr caiad 
Cooking, Oil, ete P 
Syrups, Vinegar, Sugar 
Miscellaneous Groceries 


. 2 
— 
1 


1-3-3100 — 


Re x cckess . , .100 
Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
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electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, ete. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

The tendency is toward percentage 
leases—from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
gross, depending on local conditions 
and the kind of a deal that can be 
made. Rentals should average around 
7 per cent of the gross. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 


them. 
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Restaurant Costs 


Restaurant Management gives these 
cost percentages for the average res- 
taurant offering table service: 

Food, 40 per cent; payroll, including 
manager, 27 per cent; rent, 7 per cent; 
advertising, 2 per cent; cookery fuel, 2 
per cent; light, power, signs, air con- 
ditioning, 2.56 per cent; menu printing, 
1 per cent; laundry and uniforms, 2 
per cent; office supplies and printing, 


1 per cent; replacements, 2 per cent; 
cleaning supplies, 1 per cent; insur- 


ance, taxes, licenses, 3.2 per cent; water 
and ice, 0.8 per cent; interest and 
depreciation, 4.1 per cent; miscellan- 
eous, 1.9 per cent; profit, 2.2 per cent. 

The figures vary slightly according 
to the type of operation. 

A group of managers gave the same 
publication the following estimate of 
the relative value of various factors in 
popularizing a restaurant: Good food, 
45 per cent; price, 30 per cent; service, 
15 per cent; location, 10 per cent; va- 


riety, 5 per cent; atmosphere, 5 per 
cent. 
Associations 

National Restaurant Assn., 666 N. 


Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





High-lights 
invested in restau- 
SED: nacunyensengesschetnenen $1,.375,000,000 
Do own baking....22% do all—85% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 


Capital 


DEE dacetacecdccccevécenesus 36,000 
Sq. feet of dining room area..... 206,500,000 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 

goods abesderaocesececesescece 16% 
Restaurants that make ice cream 17% 
Restaurants that make candy 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 

business tiie etansaasudus 12% 
Number of tea-rooms..... 20,000 
Number of cafeterias... 23,000 


Number of lunch rooms, stands, 


WUE BUNGE, GOO. « coceesqccscece 63,000 
Number of soda grills and foun- 

tains naGe as Seanveuunteune 36,000 
Number of service restaurants. 28,000 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Advertise and Sell to Hotels 
and Restaurants 
This booklet by Ahrens Publishing 


Company contains, in addition to facts 
about the industry, some advertise- 
ments which, in the opinion of those 
whom they were intended to influence, 
hit the bull’s-eye. The booklet gives the 
reasons why. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Hestaurant Magazine, The, % 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1% Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
statement furnished on request. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 16.323; (gross), 17,979. 
Commercial restaurants, including serv- 
ice and self-service lunch rooms, coffee 
shops, ete., 73%: hotels, hospitals and 
clubs, 13%; equipment and food jobbers, 
4%; industrial, school and college, 4%; 
others, 6% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $150.00 $ 
6 230.00 130.00 
12 210.00 120.00 
Color rates on application Bleed, 
For additional data see page 388 


Page 
75.00 
65.00 
60.00 
10% 


349 W. 48th 
by American 
1932. Subscription, 
Published Ist. 
discounts, 15-2 
Statement), 


St.. New 
Culinary 
$1.50 
Forms 

Cir- 
gross, 


Culinary Review, 
York. Published 
Fed., Ine Est. 
Type page, 6%x9 
close 20th Agency 
culation (Publisher's 
10,756 Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $100.00 $ 

n $0.00 

12 80.00 
Color rate, $30 


The Diner, 400 Park Ave., 


% Page % Page 
55.00 $ 30.00 
50.00 27.00 
45.00 24.00 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Published by The Diner, Inc Est. 1940, 

Subscription, $2 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 

discount, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 115.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 


Fountain Operator's Manual, 7° Madison 
Ave., New York City Published by Syn- 


dicate Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1939. 
Trim size, 7x10. Type size, 54%x8%. Pub- 


lished Jan 2. Forms close Nov. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's statement), zuaranteed, 
10,000 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $300.00 $165.00 $100.00 
Standard Color (Red), $50.00 Bleed 
Rate, 10%. 
Hotel and Restaurant News, 12 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Hotel Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 15%4x22. Type 


page, 13%x20. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday noon. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1 line, $0.30; 5,000 lines, 
$0.23: 10,000 lines, $0.20. 
Mid-West Restaurant. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
Chicago Restaurant Ass'n. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 12%x16%. 
Type page, 11%x15. Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th Agency discounts, 15-2, 


News, 111 W. 
Published by 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
(gross), 3,091 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 2 Cols.x7% 
1 $187.50 $121.88 60.00 
6 178.12 115.78 57.00 
12 168.75 109.69 54.00 
Pacific Coast Record, combined with 
Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by Pacific 
Coast Record, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7%,x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), 4,702; (gross), 

5,063 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color, $25: bleed rate, 10%. 
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Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway 
New York. Published by Restaurant Ma: 


Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscriptio: 

$2. Trim size, 8%x1l2. Type page, 7}, 

10. Published 10th. Forms close lis 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0 
6 85.00 50.00 30.0 
12 75.00 40.00 25.0 


Color, $30.00; bleed rate on request. 


Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderl 


Ave., New York City. Published |} 
Ahrens Publishing Co. Est. 1918. Sut 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll%. Ty; 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms clos: 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Member A.B.) 


Circulation (ABC), 16,982; (gross), 17,410, 


Commercial restaurants, 74%; hotels 
hospitals and clubs, 10%; others, 16 

Rates—-1 page, $280; % page, $140; \ 
page, $70. 5% discount on 6 pages 

more used within 1 year. 10% discount 
on 12 pages or more used within 1 
year. Additional discount for use with 


“Hotel Management” and “Hotel World- 


Review.” 


Restaurateur and Hoteller, 601 W. 1151! 
St.. New York. Published by D. L. Mi- 
chaelson Organization. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size: monthly edi- 
tion, 104%x13%; semi-annual edition, 5% 
x7%. Type page: monthly edition, 94x 
11%; Semi-annual Buyer's Directory edi- 
tion, 4%x6%. Published monthly, 15th; 
Semi-annual, May 1 and Nov. Forms 
close monthly, 2 wks. prec.; Semi-annual!l 


1 month preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates—Monthly Edition— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 

12 125.00 75.00 45.00 

Semi-annual Edition 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 


Color, monthly, $62.50; Semi-annual, $50; 
bleed rates on request. 


Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas City, 


Mo. Published by avern Talk Pub. Co 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 744x100. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 
Standard color, $20.00. Bleed, 15%. 


Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter, 


26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co. Est 


1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x12 


Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 4,450; (gross), 4.747. Hotels, 75% 


restaurants, 24%; others, 1%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
85.00 51.00 30.00 


12 
Standard color, $25.00. 


CANADA 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Canada. Est. 1922. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x! 
Published 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency) 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
Dec., 1941, 6055. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 72.00 41.00 24.00 
12 66.00 39.00 22.00 
Standard color, $30. Bleed, 10% ext! 
Hotel and Restaurant Magazine (> 
Hotels, Institutions, Tourist Courts 
Clubs). 
Soda Fountains in Canada (See Bot! - 
Beverages, Soda Fountains). 
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Schools 





Schools offer a continuous market 
for building upkeep and repairs, text- 
books, stationery, magazines and year- 
ly supplies for use in the various sub- 
jects listed in the curriculum (chemical 
supplies for the chemistry department, 
sewing machines for home economics, 
paints and crayons fer art, typewriters 
for commerce, maps for geography, to 
mention a few) as well as a periodical 
market for heating and lighting equip- 
ment, sound installation, building ma- 
terials, desks and other furniture, 
buses, etc. 

Annual expenditure for food in 
schools is estimated at $105,000,000 by 
School and College Cafeteria. Accord- 
ing to food manufacturers, the school 
market closely parallels the hotel field 
in food consumption and it is, therefore, 
the third largest division of the institu- 
tional market. The major portion of 
this market is served by 5,000 schools; 
2,300 universities and colleges; 1,700 
high schools; 360 elementary schools 
and 650 academies, preparatory schools, 
convents and private camps. 

Enrollment in the elementary schools 
has decreased during the past years, 
with only nine states reporting gains 
for the period from 1933 to 1938. These 
states were Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Vermont and West Virginia. 

High school enrollment has exhibited 
an opposite trend with the minority of 
states reporting declines. Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin showed declines between 
the school years of 1933-34 and 1935-36, 
while 10 states showed a decline be- 
tween the school years 1935-36 and 
1937-38. The latter states were Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, South Dakota and Utah. 
During the four-year period between 
the school years 1933-34 and 1937-38 
only Michigan, Montana, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin showed a slight decrease. 

For 1940, the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, gave the 
value of school property in the United 
States as $7,635,112,546, including 
buildings, sites and equipment. The 
number of school buildings was 228,762, 
of which 113,600 or 52.8 per cent were 
one-room structures. 


=, 


e Office of Education also reports 
that the annual cost of public education 
is ©91.64 per pupil enrolled. About 
2,0°0 one-room units go out of existence 
eaci, year. Because of larger units in 


ur areas, 37,700 out of 228,762 city 


school buildings (16.5 per cent of the 
tot’ school buildings) account for 62.6 
pe nt of total expenditures for main- 
ten nce, or $1,499,466,924 per year. The 
1 ‘2 rural schools, representing 83.5 


pe nt of total units, spend $894,582,- 
pe r maintenance, or 37.4 per cent 
ol total. 


The Office of Education has classified 
public school expenditures as follows: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, 
1940-41 
Amount % 
General control and 
administration ..... $ 
Instruction, salaries... 


91,570,594 4.71 
1,314,342,483 67.69 


Textbooks and supplies 88,942,040 4.58 
Operation, fuel, water, 

light, power, sup- 

plies, janitors’ sal- 

Sk Gee cceasaanes 194,365,182 10.01 
Maintenance and re- 

Se eer 73,321,441 3.78 


Libraries, health, 

transportation, at- 

tendance enforce- 

a rere 129,141,210 6.65 
Fixed charges, rent, 

insurance ...... os 50,116,278 2.58 
Total, current ex- 

Se .. .$1,941,799,228 100.00 


Executive personnel in schools during 
1938 included 1,482 state administra- 
tive officers, 3,566 county superinten- 
dents and assistants, and 10,170 local 
superintendents and assistants. 

The Office of Education offers the 
following classification on schools: 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Public Private Total 


Universities, colleges 


and professional 

SE vcanuwccaneces 141 826 967 
Teachers’ colleges .. 166 21 187 
Normal schools ...... 79 19 98 
Junior colleges ...... 217 239 456 

WEE sxesduuas .. 603 1,105 1,708 


The 94 cities over 100,000 spent 
$630,203,000, or 28.7 per cent of their 
1939 revenue for the upkeep of schools. 
This was their largest single expendi- 
ture. 


Vocational Training 


The national defense program re- 
sulted in a huge expansion of voca- 
tional training, trade schools, voca- 
tional high schools, technical high 
schools and engineering colleges being 
called on to train more than 1,250,000 
workers for trades essential to the na- 
tional defense within a year’s time. 


The Federal Office of Education ap- 
proaches training for national defense 
from three angles: 


1. Through the use of existing pub- 
lic trade school facilities. 

2. Through expansion of school 
shop facilities requiring capital in- 
vestment. 

3. Through engineering schools. 

For a number of years the Federal 
Government has been cooperating with 
state educational agencies in a program 
of vocational education. In the Federal- 
ly aided vocational schools, more than 
2,000,000 students are enrolled for vo- 
cational training. Most of these are 
between the ages of 16 and 30. The 
number of teachers now engaged in 
vocational education is 53,500 with 
nearly 45,000 attending training 
courses in preparation for such teach- 
ing. Some 15,000 instructors are con- 
ducting courses in industrial arts, vo- 
cational and trade occupations, which 
are of special importance in a program 
of national defense. Among the key 
trades are aircraft mechanics, machin- 
ists, auto mechanics, sheet metal 
workers, welders, cabinet makers, pat- 
tern makers, electricians, blacksmiths. 
This part of the program serves more 
than 700,000 students. 


State and local communities have in- 
vested approximately a billion dollars 
in buildings for technical, vocational 
and trade training of less than college 
grade. It is the utilization of this huge 
school plant which will be expanded. 

Congress has appropriated $60,500,- 
000 for this project, including $8,000,- 


000 for equipment in_ vocational 
schools. 
Associations 


National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Artist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, Ine. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th month pre- 
ceding. Forms close 25th second preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 13,701; 
(gross), 14,980. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 66.00 
5 210.00 115.00 63.00 
10 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Color, $70; metallic ink rates on applica- 
tion; bleed, $20. 


American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 
St., New York. Published by American 
News Co. Est. 1919. For newsdealers and 
book sellers. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished 21st preceding month. Forms close 
5th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
86,500. Flat rates—1l1 page, $200; % page, 
$100; 4% page, $50. 


American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York. Published by American 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
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tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
7x9%. Published annually, Feb. Forms 
close Dec. Discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), Dec. 1941, 12,981. Rates, per 
page—1 page, $250; 2 pages, $175; 3 
pages, $150; 4 pages, $125; 6 pages, 
$108.33; 8 pages, $100; 12 pages, $83.33; 
16 pages, $75. 

33%,.% discount on catalogs 8 or more 
pages furnished ready for binding; 13,500 
copies required. 

American School Board Journal, 540 N 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 7%=x 
10%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 10,790; (gross), 11,373. 
Public school board members, 43%; ad- 
ministrative officers of public schools, 
43%; others, 14%. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 88.00 48.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 


Color, $65. Bleed, 5%. 


American Sociological Review, U. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
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Published by American Sociological So- 
ciety Est. 1905. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 6% x9%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly from Feb. 10 Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,624. Teach- 
ers and students of sociology and social 



















work, 67%; libraries, 25%; others, 8% 

Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
3 110.00 63.00 36.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 






American Teacher, The, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50 Page size, 6%x9% 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 30,000. 

















Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 135.00 72.00 38.25 
8 127.50 68.00 36.13 








Booklist, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by American Library 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x9% s7ee page, 5%x8 Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th, except August and 
Sept., 15th only. Advertising in 15th only 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 8,368; (gross), 8,671. 
Public libraries, 53%: school libraries 
25% college and university libraries, 
11%; other libraries, 8%; miscellaneous 
3% Rates— 

Times | Page % Page % Page 

















1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
th 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 








Business Education World, The, 270 
Madison Ave., New York Published by 
Gregg Pub, Co. Est. 1920. Suhscription, 
$2. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published monthly on ist, except July 
and Aug. Forms close 25th, 2nd preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I 

A. statement on request Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement) 12,470 (gross) 
15.000. Rates l page S100 \, page $50: 
% page, $25 
Catholic Buyers’ Guide, 53 Park Pl... New 
York. N. Y¥. Published by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc. Est, 1936. Trim size, 7x9%. Type 
page, 5% x84. Published annually. Forms 
close Keb 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 22.,- 
172. Rates—1 page, $250: 1 page, $125; 
% page $75 
Bleed rate 10% 
Catholic Directory, The Official. 

(See PURCHASING.) 
Catholic School Journal. 540 N. Milwau 






















































































kee St Milwaukes Published bv Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription. $2 Type 
page 7%x104% Published 25th preced- 


ing. Forms close 10th preceding month 
Agency discounts, 13-2. N. 1. A. A. state 
ment on request Cireulation (Publish- 


er’s Statement) 7,003 (gross), 7,357 

Elementary schools 5 hich schools 

and academies 23 universities 3% 
others, 14° Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 

1 e170 00 $ 70.00 = 40.00 

, 106.00 58.00 24 00 

10 98.00 5° 00 2 00 


Color $26 bleed 5 


Childhood Education, 1201 16th St. N.W 
Washington - Published by Assn 
for Childhood Edueation Est. 1924. Sub 
scription, $2.50 Trim size 7x10 Type 
page, 5x8 Published last day preced 
ing mo. except June Julv and August 


Forms close tat Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation (Publisher's Statement). 10.- 

138 (gross), 10,348 Rate 

Times 1 Powe ! Page \% Page 
| €¢ «0.00 3 6 00 : non 
4 5° 50 31.50 17.50 
Q 50.00 20.00 17.00 


Destan, °43 N. High St... Columbus. Ohio 
Published by Design Pub. Co.. Ine. Est 


12499 Subscription $3. Trim size, %x12 
Type page Sxl 5 ublished Ist, except 
Julv and August Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding Arencv discounts 15 2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement) 4,528; 
(g@ross), 4,800 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pace 
1 $ Rkn.00 $ 50.00 $ 20.00 

, 70.00 40.00 5.00 

10 6&5 00 35.00 0.00 


Educational Handbook, 53 Park Place. 
New York Published by Josenh F. Wage- 


ner Ine Ext 19388 Type page. 4%xT& 
Published annuall Forme close July 
21st Agmeney dieowant 15-2 Circulation 


(Sworn), Dec. 1941 9.578. “Rate s—Page, 
$100; % page, $60 

Educational Sereen, 64 FE. Lake St... Chi- 
cago. Published by Educational Screen, 
Inc. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- 
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struction of the National Education Assn. Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.0 
11%x8% Type page, 7x10 Published 5 90.00 48.00 25.0 
15th (except July and Aug.). Forms 9 80.00 45.00 22.0 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Journal of Geography, The, 3333 Elst: 
Rates ; 7 - Ave. Chicago. Published by A. J. N 
Times 1 Page 2 E age 4 Page strom & C o. Official journal, Nat'l. Cou 
1 $100 00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Gil of Geography Teachers. Est. 13: 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 Subscription to member, $2.50; others 
10 a 39:00 48.00 28.00 $2.75. Type page, 5%x8. Published 10t 
Bleed, 10%. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency d 


Educator, The, 612 N. Park St.. Columbus, counts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


oO Published by Zaner-Bloser Co. Est. Statement), 5,000. Rates— 


1895. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ll. Type page, 6%x9%. Published ist 1 $ 32.00 $ 17.00 $ 9.00 
except July and August. Forms close 6 28.00 15.00 8.00 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 9 25.00 13.50 7.2 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, ID 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 Official organ, American Ass’n for Health. 


. . — Physical Education and Recreation. Est 
mecconst for Home ee Ey = hae 1896. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x 
St.. New York. Published by Forecast 11%° Type page, 6%x9%. Monthly except 


Pub. Co Est 1910 Subscription, $2. July and August. Porms close 15th 


Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 1st. 


. sedi Agency sco s, 15-2. 
Forms close ist preceding mo. Agency ceding Agency discount , 


lation (Publisher's Statement), 
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Circu- 
8,993 


discounts, 15-2. Member NBPA. Circula- Rates—1 page, $75; % page, $42.50; \% 


tion (CCA), Jan., 1942, 28,275: (gross), 
29,175. Home economics teachers, 84%: Pase. $25. 
home demonstration 
service directors and libraries, 7%. Rates ’ = 

1 page, $460; % page, $335; % page, , ON. Ge netic Assn. _Est. 191 
$245; % page, $170; % page, $145: % sc ription, $3.50 Trim size, ixlf 
page, $90. Coupon in service dept., $50 page, 5%xS8%k. Published 20th. 


4 
. 


close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


agents, 9%: home i of Heredity, 1108 Sixteenth a... 
w Washington, D. C. Published by 


Sub- 
Type 
Forms 
Cir- 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Eduea- = eylation (Sworn) Dec., 1941, 2,744 (in- 
subs.): 


tion. 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee cludes 1,510 non-deductible ass’n 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1914 (gross), 3,708, Rates 


Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 74%x10% Times 1 Page % Page 
Published i5th, except July and Aug 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
Forms close ist of month preceding 6 45.00 27.00 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 12 40.00 24.00 


\y 4 


$ 


Page 
20.00 
18.00 
16.00 


(Sworn), 12.565; (gross), 13,0698 School ” 9 
. . ; oa : on oF - 4 Journal of Home Economics, 620 Mills 
shop supervisory group, 20%; instruct- Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1909. Sub- 


ors, 30% schools and libraries, 31%: ml OF ; , ic 
; a no : oa ee scription, $2.50. Published by American 
public libraries, 5%; others, 14% School yg - oe i size, 6%x 
Shop Annual” incorporated in March is- Home Es ~g - lish 4 ist ~ 
ome. Rates 10. Type page, 5 2x5. ublishec € 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page cept July and Aug. Forms close 10th pre- 
1 | $200.00 $105 00 $ 55.00 ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
5 150.00 80.00 42.00 tion (Publisher's Statement), 11,993 
° » « rros ° 9@e ie: > 
10 135.00 72.00 38.00 (gross), 12,261. ‘Rates * Pom 
Color, $60: bleed. 52% Times 1 Page Page e Fag 
o1or, i eed, oe 1 $ 85.00 $ 45 iti) : OO 
Institutions. 6 75 OU 40 +4 age 
(See Horers, Cups.) 10 70.00 37.00 o¥.09 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. socfation, 1201 1 7m, .. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10%x14. ton, D. C. Published by Nat’l 


Ty pe 


page, 9144x12\%. Published 10th pre- Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. 


ceding except July and August. Forms size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 


close 15th second month preceding. lished Ist (except 


Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation Forms close 5th. Agency discoun 


ts 


Pub- Journal of the National Education As- 
16th St., N. W., Washing- 
Education 


Trim 
Pub- 


June, July and Aug.) 


15-2 


(ABC), Jan., 1942, 126,260; (gross), 125,- Circulation (Sworn), 218,854; (gross) 


241. Flat rates 1 page $720; % page, 220.895. Teachers, 77%; principal 


s 


16° 


360 I age 80 superintendents i%: college teachers 
os é d fed - 1 3o school board members, 1% 7 Flat 
rates—1 page, $445; % page, $235; % 
Journal of The American Assn. of Unl- page $120 
versity Women, 1634 “I” St > We ™ . 
Washington, D. C. Est. 1904. Subscrip- Junior Arts and Activities, 740 Rush r+ 
tion, $1 to those ineligible to member- Chicago Est. 1937 Subsc cag fet +4 
ship. Type page, 5x8 Published quar- Trim size, 9x12 Type page (2x10 
close Published 15th preceding (except July 


terly. Oct., Jan Apr., June Forms 


Forms close Ist procedins 


20th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 and Aug.) © ; 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 78,- Agency discount, 15-? Circulatior 
150 Rates (Publisher's Statement), 12,939; (gross) 
Times 1 Page \ Pare ™ Page 14,924 Rates : 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 Times 1 Page uy, Page 4 Page 
j 180.00 a9 00 54.00 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 ¢ ».00 
6 90.00 54.00 oe 
Journal of <Avplied Physies. Ine... 175 10 85.00 51.00 
Fifth Ave New York Published by Bleed rate, 10° 
American Institute of Physics. Est. 1937 ‘ . ; 
Subscription, $7 Trim size. 7T%*x1l0% Library Journal, 62 W 45th St.. New 
Type page, 6%x8\4%. Published 25th pre- York Published by R. R Bowker Co 
ceding Forms close 5th Agency dis- Est. 1876. Subscription. $5 rrim sise. 
counts, 10-2 Circulation (Publisher's 10%x7% Type page, 64x9. Publ — 
Statement), 2,491: (gross). 2.580. Rates Ist and 15th: July and August monthly 
Times 1 Page \% Page \™% Pare Forms close 10 days preceding Agency 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ °R.nn discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers 
6 65.00 nnn 2400 Statement), 5,414; (gross), 5,591. Rate 
1° 60.00 37.00 2° 00 1 page, $70: % page, $37.50; % page. >- 
Space discounts—6 pages or more 
Journal of Business Edneation. The. 512) tract vear, 10%: 12 pages, 15%: S 
Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. Pa Pub- or more. 25 
lished by Trethaway Pub. Co Fst. 1928 Color rates on request; bleed, $7.5 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Twne a ea ey De 
page, 7x10. Published 15th except July Michigan Librarian. 121 Gratiot ° ry 
and Aug. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- troit, Mich. Published by Mich. | im 
counts, 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- Ass'n, Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. d 
tions size, 54x84. Tyne page. 7x10. Pu! ne 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page quarterly, Oct.-June. Agency dis . 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 none Circulation (Publisher's 
6 115.00 64.50 27.00 ment), (gross), 1,200. Rates ; 
10 100.00 56.00 32.00 Times 1 Page % Page “ 
Color. $80 1 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
a 4 100.00 50.00 
Journal of Education, The, 6 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by New Ene- Modern Miss—formerly School Se — 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, $2.75. Serviee News, 200 Madison Avs : 
Trim size. 7%x10% Type page. 65/6 York. N. Y Published bv Sin , 
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Statement), 4,850. Principals, 38%; supts Agency discounts, 15-2 Cire! on 
and bds. of educ., 23%; teachers. 16%: (Publisher’s Statement), Dee., 19 
libraries, 13%: private and parochial 342. tates—1 page, $750; % pag 
schools, 10%. Rates— agate line, 90c —y 
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& Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
v ve. Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Published 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 37.00 
4 by Nation’s Schools Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 6 87.00 53.00 32.00 
0 1998 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 12 80.00 50.00 30.00 
7 ’ Tw . ave x > ylis > 25 A 
‘ , ig oe Se — — Safety Edueation, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
y ccounts. 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 8580; C480, Ti. Published bY National Safety 
: (cross), %974. School supt. and business Council, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. 
rs managers, 60%; public high schools, 14%; Trim —— 9x12. rype page, ‘x10. | ub- 
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schools and their principals, 15%; pri- 


vate schools, 4%; others, 14%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $232.00 $128.00 $ 70.00 
6 184.00 104.00 58.00 
12 160.00 92.00 62.00 


School Executive, The, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by The American 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $168.00 $ 92.00 $ 50.00 
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12 120.00 68.00 38.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 


School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. Published by School Manage- 
ment, Ine. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x 
11%. Published 5th except July. Forms 
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discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Dec., 
1941, 28,118; (gross), 31,520, School 
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others, 18%. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $225.00 $125.00 
6 292.50 202.50 112.50 
11 260.00 180.00 100.00 


School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. Published 
by Lawrence W. Prakken. Est. 1941 
Free. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published 20th preceding, ex- 
cept July and Aug. Forms close Ist 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(gross), 20,000 guaranteed. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
5 225.00 135.00 72.00 
10 200.00 120.00 64.00 


Bleed rate, 20%. 


Science, N. Queen and McGovern Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. Published by Science 
Press, Official organ of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science. Est 
1883. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 7%x 


10%. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 
Friday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
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zoological, 12%: botanical, 8%: medical, 
18%; libraries, educ’l, research, 8%; 


physics, 7%: others, 28%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 23.00 
12 64.00 35.20 18.40 
24 60.00 33.00 17.25 
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Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome 
St.. San Francisco, Calif. Published by 
California Teachers Ass’n. Est. 1904 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 1st, ex- 
cept July, Aug. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 37,268. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
10 112.50 67.50 40.50 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Includes 42 
state papers issued monthly during the 
school year. Forms close 10th preceding 
month. Subscription, $1 to $3. Trim size 
(5 magazines), 7x10, and (37 magazines), 
S%x1l. Type page (5 magazines), 5%x8, 
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discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
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Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Texas Outlook, 410 E. Weatherford St., 
Fort Worth. Published by Texas State 
Teacher's Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%4x 
10 Published Ist Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 29.410; (gross), 31.- 
410. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; 
% page, $35. 
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sion St., San Francisco, Calif. Published 
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Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 8x10%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 1st. Agency 
discounts, 16%-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates—1 page. $72: % 
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What's New in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x1l1l\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
lst preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (CCA), July, 1942, 29,769; 
(gross), 30,744. Home economics teach- 
ers and supervisors, 82%; home demon- 


stration agents, 8%: home service di- 

rectors, 5%: others, 5%. Rates 
Flat l Page % Page \% Page 
$465.00 $335.00 $185.00 


Standard color, $100: bleed, 10% 


CANADA 


Canadian Music Teacher, $18 Richards St., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Roy 
Wrigley Prtg. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Estab- 
lished 1937. Type page, 5% x9. Published 
bi-monthly, Feb Forms close lst 
Agency discount, 15-2 Rates—1l1 page, 
20: % page, $12: % page, $8 

Color rate, 20%; bleed rate, $20. 
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Canadian Teacher, The, 36 Shuter St., School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toront 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by The Ont., Can. Published by The _ Ontari 


Educational Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. College of Education. Est. 1912. 
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Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type editions, elementary and secondary. Sub 
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lation (Publisher's Statement), 5,500; 
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, discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page . 
1 . $ 40.00 $ 20.00 ; 12.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
5 35.00 18.00 11.00 1 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.01 
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Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St.. School Progress, 57 


loor St., W., Toror 


B 
Regina, Sask. Published by School Aids to, Ont., Can. Est. 1932. Subscription, $ 


Pub. Co. Established 1933. Subscription, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
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Shoes and Leather 





Production of leather footwear in 
1941 was the highest in the history of 
the industry, amounting to 498,381,625 
pairs, a gain of 23.3 per cent over 1940. 
Government shoes accounted for 15,- 
284,574 pairs, or 3.1 per cent of the 
total. 

Detailed production figures for 1941 
by plants accounting for 98 per cent of 
the industry’s capacity: 


Boots, shoes, and slippers, total. 498,381,625 
Hich and low cut boots and 


shees (leather), total........ 415,963,859 
Gavernment shoes 
Dress-type ... 3,408,842 
Work-type ... 11,875,732 
Civilian shoes: 
Men's: 
0 rere 88,742,876 
WE saneewna 31,776,185 
Youths’ and boys’... 19,158,620 
WOU ac ndscsecess sews . 184,914,902 
Misses’ and children’s 47,912,200 
SEMEN occcccees we 28,174,502 
DORE. 2445646000068 5,436,044 
Part-leather and part-fabric . 13,006,221 
All-fabric (satin, canvas, etc.) 4,455,461 


Slippers and moccasins for house 


WO, GHEE. ccccecscs 51,105,403 


All-leather ........ ; ; 16,234,911 
Part-leather, felt, etc 34,870,492 
tjeach sandals ....... 6,873,853 
All other footwear .. ; 1,540,784 


Massachusetts had 18.5 per cent of 
1941 production; New York, 18.0 per 
cent; Missouri, 12.1 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 9.2 per cent; New Hampshire, 
9.1 per cent; Illinois, 7.2 per cent; 
Maine, 6.4 per cent; Wisconsin, 3.9 per 
cent; all other states, 15.6 per cent. 

Production for the first five months 
of 1942 was 3.2 per cent ahead of 1941. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder reported 
that 1941 consumption was 3.34 pairs 
per capita, compared with 3.15 pairs in 
1939. Factory value in 1941 was $2.10 
per pair, compared with $2.60 in 1929. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
1937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 

Establishments tanning leather or 
currying and finishing it numbered 446 
in 1939. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 





Leather and Leather Products 
Plants by Value of Output 
No.of Total 
Plants Value 


$i to $19,959... ‘ 654 0.5 
° to $49,999 617 1.5 
: ) to $99,999.... 503 26 
: ) to $249,999 595 7.1 
° 0 to $499,999 387 10.2 
. 1) to $999,999..... 48 9.0 
: 00 to $2,499,999 307 34.6 
: ) to $4,999,999 87 21.0 

000 and over.. 10 3.5 

Be conta: = 508 100.0 

—1939 Census of Manufactures 
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Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 





No. of Sales 
State Est. (000) 

pO eee 156 $ 5,418 
ere ate ahiaiehed 38 1,301, 
fF See eran 27 3,277 
PE: nensnestneneadeaas 1,248 45,042 
OO Eee oe 104 3,355 
0 ee ‘ 353 11,091 
SD. ccccckaweee see ; 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia ....... ; 120 7,620 
Ph scstveedasebeea sacs 8,293 
ES NCEE RSE ee aE es 209 7,827 
I a od acta et ecard a? 37 1,020 
SR a a 1,558 44,215 
i ae a ee ae hah ike : 577 16,178 
D, civestsdaceansees cet 508 10,336 
er 269 5,116 
eee . 204 6,177 
RE ds oo al eter ale oot 196 7,671 
Aaa ais mate 182 3,586 
oi tec eabaetenehe 251 7,907 
Massachusetts ............- 1,102 32,531 
PE tc tice Renda cee 955 27,326 
CO ee re 7 389 9,508 
eee 89 2,069 
 iveue chase cue he : 613 14,769 
ech nemcnean . : 47 1,339 
Nebraska eee re 184 4,062 
er ere : 16 406 
New Hampshire ......... 134 2,516 
i QD <vetcnnkanes a: ae 27,318 
New Mexico ..... Veocnen 32 841 
rere 3,383 108,594 
North Carolina ....... ‘ 228 6,988 
DE BRD. ccaecsaceceen 41 864 
Sar Peers 39,953 
i ae 178 5,355 
Oregon ..... ae areteai a aie aks 127 3,688 
Pennsylvania ...... aie 1,924 56,449 
Rhode Island ..... itl dn cl 149 5,496 
Pree 87 3,033 
South Dakota .......... a 62 1,111 
CO EE a 205 7,930 
DE. 6 cbe hecho tnedee Pe 458 19,320 
OR SE PGRe re eee 40 2,044 
I oe oe Sa aiats o - 52 +7) 
, arr a 8,066 
I ce Salar ica iol. . 231 7,766 
.. ear 158 5,256 
I Cece eee eae ae 642 13,901 
DE cagsouwthaseaekis 25 400 

ee aa eer sa ... 20,487 $617,064 


—Census of Business 





from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
the other 11 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 
findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 

Other manufacturers engaged in 
production of leather products were re- 
ported as follows by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1939: Gloves and mit- 


tens, 213, $56,992,000; suitcases, brief- 
cases, bags, trunks and other luggage, 
330, $36,488,000; women’s pocketbooks, 
handbags and purses, 285, $55,654,000; 
small leather goods industry, 118, 
$14,334,000. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
2,472 men’s shoe stores, with sales of 
$78,770,000; 15,280 family shoe stores, 
$384,156,000; 2,735 women’s shoe stores, 
$154,138,000. The total was 20,487 
stores, with sales of $617,064,000. This 
was a gain of 9.9 per cent in number, 
and 20.7 per cent in sales, over 1939. 
This figure is incomplete, however, as 
it does not include shoe sales of de- 
partment stores. 


Independent shoe stores numbered 
19,091 and accounted for 41.2 per cent 
of sales, compared with 43.4 per cent 
in 1935. Chain stores numbered 2,880 
and had 49.7 per cent of sales, against 
50.0 per cent in 1935. Other types of 
shoe stores were only 29 in number. 
Their sales were $3,877,000, or 0.6 per 
cent of the total. 


There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 


Associations 

American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion, 63 Park Row, New York. 

American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, 143 W. 20th St., New York. 

Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers, 303 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

Tanners Council of America, 100 
Gold St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
3oston. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6% x9% Published Wednesday. Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 1,891; (gross), 2,523. 
Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and sup- 
plies, 54%: shoe and leather mfrs., sup- 
plies and equipment, 34%: leather mfrs. 
and distributors, 3%; others, 9%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 51.00 $ 27.00 
13 80.00 41.00 22.00 
26 75.00 39.00 21.00 


52 70.00 36.00 19.00 
Color and bleed rates on request. 

Blue Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus- 
tries, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago Pub- 
lished by Hide & Leather Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Free to subscribers of Hide and 
Leather and Shoes Trim size, 5%x9. 
Type page, 4% x8. Published annually. 
Forms close Nov. 1 Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, see Hide and Leather 
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and Shoes Rates—1l1 page, $93; % page, 
$59; % page, $38. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by Chilton Co. Est 
1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 14,736; (gross), 15,817. te- 
tailers, mgrs. and buyers, 78%: whole- 
salers and mfrs., 6%; retail salesmen, 
2%; traveling shoe salesmen, 8%; others, 
6% Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $121.00 $ 66.00 
13 182.00 99.00 53.00 
26 165.00 91.00 51.00 
52 140.00 82.50 47.00 


HP 
Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Coast Shoe Reporter, Room 528, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. Published by 
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Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- Luggage and Leather Goods, incorporat- Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 8%xll% ing “The Hand Bag Buyer,” 1170 Broad- 1501. Rates—1l1 page, $100; %& page, $60 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms way, New York. Published by Haire Pub. % page, $40. 

close 25th Agency discounts, 10-2. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 




















tates 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 5th Smee Manefacturer, inguetns Cutagen, 360 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 29th. Agency discounts, 10-2. [remont St., Boston, Mass. for shoe mfrs 
l $ 60.00 $ 40.00 3 25.00 N. lL. A. A. statement on request. Circu- z aeenet by Mr mer a wewards . 
6 45.00 30.00 20.00 lation (Swern), Dec., 1941, 3,711; (gross); Est. 1922. Subscription, _ 93. Published 
: er 00 9 FA e - : . ‘ 10th. Forms close Ist. Trim size, 85x 
12 35.06 22.51 15.00 4,087. Dept stores and retail shops, 11%. Ty a 7x10. Agency disc 
Color rate, $25 each color; bleed, $5 69%; mfrs., 27%; others, 4%. Rates, con- 455 Tiretiation (Pallishere State 
Creative Footwear, Incorporating The ‘ecutive insertions— < ment), paid and free, 5,000. Rates— . 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, rimes 1 Page % Page 5 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Mass Published by Brown, Lockwood l $150.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 l : $115 00 y 60.00 $ 30.00 
Davenport Co Est. 1923 Free (con- 6 120.00 92.00 46.00 6 "109.25 ” 57.00 28.5 
trolled). Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 jie _, 100.00 50.00 10.00 12 103.50 54.00 27.04 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Dis- Color, $50; bleed, 15% Color, $55; bleed rates, 25% we 
counts 15-0 Circulation, May, 1942 . . 
(CCA), 15.041; (gross), 16,374. Retailers, Luggage and Leather Goods Directory Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, The, 
™ . at - and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New combined with The Master Shoe R 
44g: wom yh Rates— “uP: York. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. pyilder sian —— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 1935. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 5x7 “ ; » . _—e 
: a oo a bray + $ apes Type page, 44x6 Published May Ist Shoe Service, 601 State National Life 
2: ( 8 Forms close April Ist. Agency discounts, Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. I ublished by Ni: 
1 2 200.00 115.00 "a 70.00 none Circulation (Publisher's State- tional Leather & Shoe F inders Ass! 
Color, $100 first page, $35 add'l for se ment), 5,000. Rates—1 page, $75; % page Est. 1920. Free (controlled) rrim size 
ond page Bleed, $10% add'l $45; % page, $25 hs 834x115 Type page, 7x10 Publishe 






Gloves—Sources of Supply Market Guide, Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Bos- ist Forms close 20th Discounts, none 
1170 Broadway, New York. Published by ton, Mass. Published by W. C. Hatch Circulation (Sworn), 67,070; (gross), 67,- 
































Haire Publishing Co. Est. 1901. Type Pub. Co. Est. Sept., 1941. Subscription, 335. Shoe repairers, 95%; wholesalers 
page, 2%x5. Published December, Forms $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 74x10 9% Rates 
close Nov 15 Discounts, none Rates Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
1 page, $75; % page, $45; 4 page, $25 discount, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher's 1 270.00 $150.00 $ 78.00 
Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad Statement), 850 paid; gross, 5,100. Rates - +44 +4 135.00 £0.00 
ams St., Chicago. Published by Hide & Times 1 Page % Page % Page Sta — 224 7. 120.00 td 
Leather Pub. Co Est. 1890 Sub.. $5 1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% extra 
with Blue Book Trim size, &%xl1l% +’ ioe 00 65 ps = HH Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
Type page, 7x10 Published Saturday je v.00 99.00 oU8 News, 92 W. Central St., Manchester 
Forms close Tuesday Agency discounts, olor rate, $40; bleed rate, 10% N. H , Est. 1896 ah RL, S4 ¥ Trin 
! »-2 Circulation (ABC), 2,789; (gross), Reporter Latino-American, El (Spanish 5%!Ze, 9%x12% Type page, 8x11 Pub 
3,440, Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and cuction of “Shoe and Leather Reporter”), lished Saturday Forms close Thursday 
supplies, 33% 2 mirs supplies, 12% 210 Lincoln St Boston, Mass. Est, 1906 Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 
leather mfrs., 24%; other leather goods for the Latin-American shoe mfrs., tan- Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag: 
mfrs., 8% hide and skin dealers, 7%: ners, importers and agents. Published 1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.0% 
leather distributors, 9%% others, 7% Ist issue of month. Circulation, 1.501 13 35.00 18.00 10.01 
Rates . ’ . Shoe mfrs., 50%; tanners, 40%; importers 52 30.00 16.00 8.5 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page and agents, 10%. Rates—1 page, $100; % Color rates on request 

1 $110.00 $60.00 $31.00 Hage, $55; Dake, $30 . 

14 89.00 50.00 25.00  -. S~ Rqeshee Deporte: 2 is Lincoln CANADA 

26 n0 5 00 22 00 ss oston, Mass. Est 857. Subscription, = , . 

t gioe he FESS SA" including “Annual” Trim size, Sx Erasers, Canadian Leather, Directory 
Color and bleed rates on application ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- Published by Fraser Pub. Co Est. 1913 





day Forms close week preceding. Dis- . “ ; = @ = 3 ayer 
Journal of the American Leather Chem- counts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 2,622; Suna de tote - Punin —y one » ype 
ists Association, 143 W. 20th St., New (gross), 3,057. Shoe mfrs., buyers of page, ““4X9%. ublished May. Forms 


































York, N. Y. Est. 1907. Subscription, $12. leather’ and supplies, 30%: shoe and Close April 1s. Agency discounts, 15 
Type page, 4x7 Published Ist week of leather mfrs., supplies and equipment, “Tee 1 page, $50; % page, $31; % page 
month Forms close 13th preceding 25%; leather mfrs 21%; shoe retailers $21 olor, $15 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Rates and wholesalers, 6%; leather distribu- Leather Worker, The, University Tower 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tors, 7%; hide and skin dealers, 4%; Montreal, Que Published by Holliday 
1 $ 20.00 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 others, 7° Rates Publications, Ltd Est. 1921. Subscrip 
6 18.00 11.00 8.00 Times 1 Page ly Page % Page tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type pags 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 7x10 Published 10th. Forms close Ist 
Color rates on request 13 100.00 aoe 30 4 Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
'h 90.00 5 oo 4 oo " - » 
Leather Manufacturer, The, 653 Atlantic 5° 80 00 15.00 25 00 aaa 1,016. Rate ry 7 2 7 
Ave., Boston, Mass Published by Shoe ae . r - « ‘mes | Page Page 4 Page 
. ’ . ‘ . , 4 a Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
rrades Pub. a mat > See Subec Faptson. Shoe and Leather Reporter Anneral, 210 6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
$1. Type page, 7xt0. Published 5th. Forms 4 , I . , 4 . = 7 
close Ist. Agency discounts. 0-2. Rates Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by iz 45 00 27.00 15.06 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Shoe & Leathe r Reporter Co. Est. 1876. Color rate, $20; bleed, 10% extra 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 Free with “Shoe and Leather Reporter Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St 
3 50.00 25.00 13.00 Trim size, 5% x9. Type page, 44 x8. Pub- W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
6 45.00 22.50 11.50 lished Mar. Ist. Forms close Feb. 15th. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 Agency discounts, none Cire ulation, Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Color rates on request 3.092 Rates 1 page, $100; % page, $60; Type page, 714%4x10% Published 5th 
Leathernews, ‘309 Item Bldg Lynn 4 page, $40 Forms close 25th Agency discounts 
Mass. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Type Shee and Leather Reporter “Buyers’ 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,669; (gross), 
page 7x10 Published quarterly, Sept., Guide for Latin America” (Spanish), 210 2,584. Rates— 
Dec., Mar., June Agency discounts, 15-2 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Rates Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1919 1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Free (controlled). Trim size, 4%x8. Type 6 60.00 35.00 22.50 
| $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 page, 3%x6%. Published May 31. Forms 2 55.00 30.00 17.50 
‘ 100.00 60.00 35.00 close May 15. Agency discounts, none Color, $25; bleed, 15% extra 
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While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 
1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5,- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting goods. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 

Production was divided into these ma- 
jor classifications in 1939: Golf goods, 
$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 
and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 
sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 
playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224.000. 

While the war caused emphasis to be 
placed on sports, a shortage of equip- 
ment was a handicap. Bicycles were 
rationed, manufacture of golf balls was 
curtailed and dealers sold many of their 
firearms to the government. However, 


Sporting Goods, Toys 


retail sales during the first half of 1942 
were 36 per cent above the 1939 rate. 


Toys 


Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 

Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 
above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 1939. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Associations 


Associated Fishing Tackle Mfrs., 
Box 310, Geneva, O. 

Athletic Apparel Assn., General Ath- 
letic Products Co., Greenville, O. 

Athletic Goods Mfrs. Assn., 209 S. 
State St., Chicago. 

Cycle Trades of America, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Golf Ball Mfrs. Assn., L. A. Young 
Golf Co., Detroit. 

National Assn. of Golf Club Mfrs., 
19 Beekman St., New York. 

National Sporting Goods Assn., 7537 
Brooklyn St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Mfrs. 
Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Bowling 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee. Pub- 


lished by American Bowling Congress. 

Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Type page, 

7x1 Published list Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Publisher’s statement), 26,192; gross, 

29,7 tates— 

Tir 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $200.00 $150.00 $ 70.00 
6 $178.00 133.50 62.50 
12 $150.00 112.50 52.50 


C 40%; bleed, 10%. 


National Bowlers Journal and Billiard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Put hed by National Bowlers Journal, 
In Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
pak % 3/16x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
ck th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
cu n (Publisher’s Statement), 13,300; 
(gr ), 14,200. Rates 
Tir 1 page % page % Page 
$230.00 $175.00 $ 80.00 
2 $200.00 150.00 65.00 
‘ 175.00 135.00 60.00 


Ci rate, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo Published by Sporting 
Goods Pub. Co Est. 1899. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 


tion (ABC), 5,888; (gross), 6,686. Retail- 
ers, jobbers, 14%; mfrs. and rep., 23%; 


retailers, 59%: others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 87.50 50.00 
12 135.00 77.50 45.00 


Standard color (red), $90; bleed, 25%. 


Sporting Goods Dealer's Trade Directory, 
217 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. Published 
by Sporting Goods Publishing Co.. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, none. 
Published annually. Forms close Oct. 15. 
Circulation (free to subscribers Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer). Rates—1l1 page, $75; 
% page, $47.50; 4% page, $32.50. 


Sports Age, 260 5th Ave., New York. 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
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1938. Subscription, free to rated outlets. 
Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished 2nd week. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCA), Dec., 1941, 14,413; 
(gross), 15,100. Retailers, 84%; others, 
16%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 105.00 62.00 34.00 
12 96.00 56.00 30.00 


Red, $50; other colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 


CANADA 


Sport Goods Journal of Canada, 175 Jar- 
vis St., Toronto, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 
Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 2,849. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.75 

6 50.00 27.50 15.00 

12 45.00 25.00 13.50 


Color, $20. 


TOYS 


Playthings, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Published by McCready Pub. Co. 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 4.040; 
(gross), 5,035. Retailers, 57%; whole- 
salers, 16%; mfrs., 13%; others, 14% 
tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 


Standard (red), $15; other colors, $40; 
bleed, 10%. 


Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Toys and Novel- 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 


Color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 
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Textiles 


The textile industry is in reality a 
group of six different industries, name- 
ly woolen and worsted goods, cotton, 
knit goods, silk, rayon and the final 
processes of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing. Most of these are, in turn, 
subdivided into smaller groups. 

Textile World’s index of textile mill 
activity reached 188 in 1941, or 88 per 
cent above the 1923-25 average. Its in- 
dex of textile machinery sales hit 161, 
or 61 per cent above the previous peak 
of 1929. 

That publication pointed out, how- 
ever, that this did not insure 1942 
prosperity unless mills were able to 
change over to production of military 
and industrial fabrics. 

It also reported that machinery 
manufacturers were _ pessimistic in 
1942, expecting to ship only a portion 
of the 1941 total. On the other hand, 
there was a well-maintained sale of re- 
pair parts and accessories. The net 
result was expected to be a decline in 
1942 machinery sales. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 300 textile machinery estab- 
lishments, with an output valued at 
$93,276,000. 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book reported 
the following active cotton mill machin- 
ery July 1, 1942: Cards, 80,839; ring 
spindles, 24,148,041; mule _ spindles, 
92,436; twister spindles, 1,955,940; 
broad and narrow looms, 471,654. 

The same publication reported active 
woolen and worsted machinery on July 
1, 1942: Set cards, 7,244; spindles, 
3,874,848; combs, 2,297; broad and nar- 
row looms, 50,485. 

Horsepower of prime movers is as 
follows: Cotton manufactures, 636,709; 
rayon and silk manufactures, 64,461; 
dyeing and finishing textiles, 166,753; 
woolen and worsted manufactures, 
364,286; knit goods, 51,899. 

Largely centered in three areas of 
the country—the South, New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states—the 
textile industry boasts the distinction 
of employing more wage earners than 
any other—790,442. This figure ex- 





Textile Mills and Other Fibre 
Manufacturers by Value 


of Products 

% of 

No. of Total 

Plants Value 
$5.000 to $19,999 690 0.2 
£20,000 to $49,999 846 0.7 
$50.000 to $99,999 810 1.5 
£100,000 to $249,999 1,139 4.8 
£250,000 to $499,999 1.014 9.3 
$500 000 to $999,999 any 16.9 
$1.000.000 to $2,.499.999 739 30.3 
$2. 500.000 to $4,999,999 215 19.3 
$5.000,.000 and over R6 16.9 
I s 6,444 99.9 

1939 Census of Manufactures 
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(See also Clothing, Men’s: Department Stores) 












CHART I—TREND OF GENERAL TEXTILE ACTIVITY 


Total monthly consumption of all fibers in hundreds of thov- 
sands of pounds; Horizontal lines, yearly monthly averages 
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cludes knit goods, treated in another 
chapter of this volume. The 1939 cen- 
sus gives this summary of the indus- 
try: Number of plants, 6,444; cost of 
materials and supplies, $1,984,292,000; 
cost of fuel, $42,259,000; purchased 
electric energy, $53,789,000; commission 
and contract work, $28,586,000. The 
total was $2,108,926,000. The value of 


the industry’s products was $3,897,- 
438,000. The last figure is surpassed 
only by food and automotive. 
TEXTILES IN 1939 
Value of 
No. of Products 
Est. (000) 
Silk and rayon 829 $ 441,900 
0 ll ebeacne ee 1,168,171 
Woolen and worsted.... 722 735,905 
Dyeing and finishing.... 580 294,850 
Rayon yarn and allied 
DEED sunccuenececeas 30 247,066 
Miscellaneous textiles .. 560 200,892 
ee SED ésnacceeess 2,089 714,429 
All other are 386 94,225 
6,444 $3,897,438 
Total expenditures for plant and 


equipment in 1939 were $94,547,000, ex- 
penditures for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment amounting to $67,- 
405,000, or 71.3 per cent. Cotton man- 
ufacturers spent $31,264,000; rayon, 
$8,872,000; silk, $1,543,000; dyeing and 
finishing, $7,256,000; woolen’ and 
worsted, $9,753,000. 

About 60 per cent of the electric 
power needed for the mills is supplied 
by their own plants. In addition, 392,- 
874 horsepower, generated by water 
power, is used, making total consump- 
tion 4,039,242 horsepower. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
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portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Principal exports and imports of 
textiles for 1940 were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

TEXTILE EXPORTS 
Year ended 
December 


1940 
oon) 

Cotton manufactures (including 
a rrr $60,300 


Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabrics 37,! 

Cotton cloth, colored .............. 26.061 

Cotton wearing apparel ........... 7,020 
Wool manufactures (including car- 


pets, wool felts, wearing apparel, 
SLD 65066 666560560 n4460ER See enhene* 5 #87 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 
(including yarn, thread, wearing 
OS rere rere 17,717 
Silk manufactures ......ccccccecs 6,417 
Miscellaneous textile products (in- 
cluding linoleum, oil cloth, hats 
Ce + xtesean en sibetankddéene dens 11,879 
TEXTILE IMPORTS 
Cotton manufactures ..........-. $28,747 
CORCOM GOCE ccccccccsccccnccceces 6,118 
SI So it ek ia ee 4,823 
WOOl TERUEROCCUIOD oc ccc ccccccccescs 18,734 
Fabrics of mohair and wool.... 9,124 
es SEGRE co cccessnccccce: 672 
seer ie 68% 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles.. 664 


Miscellaneous textile products...... 


Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, 4 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive ex‘en- 


sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate cach 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes [#"5, 


blowers, pumps, etc. 
Textile mills distribute their d- 


ucts mainly through commission ho ses 
or other selling agencies to dry ds 
jobbers and manufacturers. Th mn- 


verter and dryer sometimes are mi: “!e- 
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Rayon and Silk Looms and Spindles and Classification of Mills 
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men between the unfinished cloth pro- 
ducer and the jobber. The garment 
manufacturers and other cutters buy 
direct from the mill, though small cut- 
ters are often supplied by jobbers. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
minca by the officials. 


Co ion Goods 


© (ton is the most important branch 
of textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin ts 1939 production being valued 
at © 168,171,000. This was divided as 
fo s: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$8 54,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48. 11,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cot thread, $51,376,000. 


Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 


Cotton Gins, 
Cottonseed Oil Mills 


These are the industries that process 
the yearly cotton crop. When cotton 
is picked in the field, the seed and the 
lint are together in a common mass, 
thus necessitating their separation. The 
cotton gin is the place where the seed 
is separated from the lint—the lint be- 
ing baled and eventually reaching the 
textile mills, while the seed is sent to 
the cottonseed oil mills. 

These cottonseed oil mills then crush 
the seed, from which the oil is ob- 
tained to make margarine, shortening, 
soap, salad oils, etc. The remainder 
of the seed (after the oil is removed) 
is then used to make many by-products 
such as cottonseed cake and meal for 
livestock rations, fertilizer, etc. The 
cottonseed oil mills are also the pro- 
ducers of cotton linters . . . that im- 
portant element in the production of 
munitions. 
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These two industries represent an 
invested capital of some $300,000,000. 
They spend about ten per cent of this 
figure each year for replacements, re- 
pairs, and new equipment. Their 
plants are powered by various means 
including steam, diesel, natural gas, 
electric, and gasoline driven units. 
Each plant is a large operating unit, 
serving the surrounding cotton-produc- 
ing area. 

Thus, the gins and the oil mills are 
not only an important and necessary 
link in the procession of cotton from 
the field to the ultimate consumer, but 
they are also a separate dual-industry, 
furnishing valuable by-products from 
the cotton and the cottonseed, which 
find their way into innumerable chan- 
nels of production and consumption. 


Silk and Rayon 


There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 
facturers in 1939, with products valued 
at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 per cent 
over 1937. The rayon branch of the in- 
dustry was divided as follows: 


Value of 
No.of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 275 $ 278,021 
MGSTOW. TRRTIOR cc cccsccce 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread ......... 52 26,471 
Throwing and spinning .. 32 3,066 
ee SEE Sxddawsswesas 479 $ 328,074 
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In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 

The silk industry had the following 
components: 


Value of 
No. of Products 

Est (000) 
Broad woven goeds 119 $ 36,834 
Narrow fabrics 100 13,133 

Yarn and thread spun or 

woven 53 48,005 
Throwing and spinning 78 15,853 
50 $113,825 


Nylon was the synthetic feature of 
1940. Of all newly developed machines 
offered to the knitting trade, more by 
far related to Nylon than to any other 
single item. Textile World’s 12-year 
index showed 558 for rayon against an 
average of 108 for the three main nat- 
ural fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
was 1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
ton, 137 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


799 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 
They paid $143,494,000 to 150,000 wage 
earners, and spent $451,400,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work. 

There were 583 regular factories or 
jobbers engaging contractors, 76 con- 
tract factories, and 63 dyers and fin- 
ishers. The first group accounted for 
93 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts. 


Knit Goods 


The 19389 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The wage earners in‘ the knit goods 
industry increased 1.2 per cent to 236,- 
628 between 1937 and 1939. Their 
wages gained 1.1 per cent to $202,763,- 
000. The cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work jumped 6.9 per cent to 
$356,272,000. The value added by man- 
ufacture was $358,156,000, a gain of 
7.1 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 


Type Est. (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 499 $277,170 
Hoslery, seamless . 433 138.665 
Knitted cloth ‘ » 229 68,663 
tnitted outerwear (except 

gloves) : , 476 97,641 
tnitted outerwear (contract 
plants) . 233 6,550 
Cnitted underwear 199 113,353 
Knitted gloves : 20 2,386 

Production of hosierv in 1939 

amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 


valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
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Bureau of Foreign &€ Domestic Commerce 








accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 


Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines. 


000 Value 

Hosiery* Dozen (000) 
BOO cccce ere 152,342 $406,886 
Full-fashioned .......... 48,083 270848 
Seamless nee 104,259 136,038 


Men's, total ... 54,635 72,335 
Full-fashioned ..... 183,646 786,696 
ee 54,451 71,548 

Women's, total becuse 63,827 299,269 
Full-fashioned ...... 17,899 270,062 
Seamless ........ ae 15,928 29,208 

Boys’, misses’ and chil 
dren's seamless ........ 25,994 26,288 
RE sbedeeanchecnce< 18,151 17,583 

Infants’ seamless ......... 5,189 5,002 
Other— 

Underwear and night 
ME «6‘Sanoeesnescaendec ; . 141,829 

Gloves and mittens*...... 2,477 13,083 

DI Gece ceehanenace adear 98,103 
Sweaters, sweater 

coats and jerseys..... 5.888 65,824 
Pe GED ccccceces 9,697 
Knit headwear - 1,256 3,716 

for sale 56,111 


Knitted cloth 


*Pairs. 

The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
000 being for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 
of the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 
$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics gives 
these figures on employment for the 
first half of 1942 as compared with 
1939: Knitted underwear, up 15.8 per 
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KNIT GOODS 
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ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St., 
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National Association of Hosiery 


Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 


cent; knitted cloth, up 9.8 per cent; tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
knitted outerwear, up 11.9 per cent; Underwear Institute, 2 Park A 
hosiery, down 16.9 per cent. New York. 
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tives, 28%; asst. supts., master mechan- Published Oct. Forms close Sept. 15th. 
ics, overseers, designers, 41%; asst. over- Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
seers, loom fixers, engineers, etc., 21%; (Sworn), paid, 359; (gross), 8,638. Rates 
others, 10%. Rates -1 page, $160 Discount for use with 
Times 1 Page l, Page 1, Page other Davison directories 

1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 Color, $40. 

6 150.00 59.00 45.00 Directory of Fabries-Trimmings and 
12 135.00 69.00 40.00 Supplies, 8 E. 13th St., New York. Pub- 
Standard color (Red), $40; bleed $25. lished by Fairchild Pub, Co. Est. 1910 
For additional data see page 2. Subscription free, 10c for handling and 
Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, The, 3116 postage Type page, $144x3%4 Pub- 
Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Published by lished Jan. and July. Rates 
The Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Single issue $ 72.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
Type page, 7x10 Published every other Annual 110.00 70.00 410.00 
Saturday. Forms close ay preced- Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main _St., Cam- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 1. A. A. bridge, Mass. Published by Wade Pub. 
statement on request Cirewlation Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim 


(Sworn), 6,202; (gross), 6.896. Cotton size, 9x12. Type page, 75/6x10. Pub- 


ginners, 82%; cottonseed oil mills, 9% lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
— rs, "7 p tates “Pp “ Pen Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
imes age 2 age age Ti as ve > \% Page 1 age 
| $175.00 $100. 00 $ 60.25 _ - ; hy wd $ yb $ Ay . 
6 123.15 65.50 34.10 13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
13 82.50 50.25 27.50 26 62.00 31.00 15.50 
°6 67.50 38.25 20.25 52 60.00 30.00 15.00 
Colors, $27.50; bleed, 20%. Standard color, $30; bleed, $30 


Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Houston, Texas. Published by Cotton Review, 224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 








Digest Co., Est. 1928. Trim size 8%x11% Minn. Published by Nat'l. Canvas Goods 
Type page, 7x10. Subscription, $3. Pub- Mfrs. Ass’n., Inc. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
lished Saturday Forms close Thursday tion, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
Agency discounts, 15-0. ¢ irculation (Pub- 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 18th 
lishe r’'s Statement), 4,600. Rates ‘ Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
Times 1 Page \, Page VA I age (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000 paid; 3,200 
1 $117.60 $ 58.80 $29.40 gross. Rates 
6 96.00 $8.30 =4 15 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
L2 88.20 44.10 22.05 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 79.80 39.90 19.95 6 75.00 40.00 20.00 
58.80 29.40 14.70 12 70.00 37.50 17.50 
Cotten Ginner’s Journal, suspended for Standard color, $15; bleed, $10 
the duration Needle’s Eye, 400 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange cago. Published by Union Special Ma- 
Ride.. New Orleans, La. Est. 1920. Sub- chine Co. Est. 1930. For users of indus- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 18x23. Type trial sewing machines. Free (controlled) 
page, 16%x21. Published Saturday Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
Forms close Thursday Agency dis- lished bi-monthly, Ist, Feb., Apr., June, 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's Aug., Oct., Dec. Forms close 10th. 
Statement), 3,992 tates—$3 per column Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
nch; 6 mos., $2.50; 12 mos., $2 lisher’s Statement), 34,634 tates 
Daily Mill Steck Reporter, 133 W = 2.1st Times 1 Page 2 Pages 
St. New York City. Published by Atlas 1 $175.00 00 
. ae 917 : seri i 3 162.50 262.50 
f Co.. Ine. Est. 1917. Subscription, y 6 26 
$15. Trim size, 10x14. Type page, 9x12% 6 150.00 250.00 
: ished daily except Sunday, Monday Official Statistics of Textile Corpora- 
. holidays. Forms close 1 p. m. pre- ¢ions. 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston Pub- 
R ne day. Agency discounts, 10-2. jished annually as_ special edition of 
T oe : 1 Page % Page ¥% Page “American Wool and Cotton Reporter.” 
me $ 190.00 $ 55.00 e 2959 Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New 
0. 1,350.00 775.00 435.00 York City. Published by Rayon Pub. 
os 2600.00 1,500.00 g50.00 Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim 
§ mos 3,900.00 2,250.00 1,300.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
os 7,200.00 3,800.00 2,000.00 tact Forms — a Agency discounts, 
Dea . - . ees o-2. C ircu ation (ABC), 2,045 ; (gross), 
~ Slt P+ dant ~eaeee. . E ha tal a — 3,325. Textile mfrs. and executives, 44% 
ity. Pu lished ry Fair 1ild Pu “ asst. supts.. overseers. designers. etc., 
LU ons Est 1892 Subs« ription, $12 11% asst. overseers, loom fixers, weav- 
page, 105x16% Published every oe in 6 aehine | i ills + 
t ess day. Forms close 6 p. m. 2 days > fr : ; : le be 16% a a m mates : 
ay. : ‘ , 2 days . Eh ts a: 6 rs. 239 ates 
ding Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- Times —— 1 wane a i“ Pare 4 eae 
c ion (ABC), 14.001; (gross), 15. R54. 1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
ey mg rs, | o1%; a Ss. 17%; 6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
“ Alters 23% ; unclassified, vies 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Lines Agate Line Color, $30 
Transient $0.50 a Catalog File (for the process in- 
1,000 .42 ustries). 
10,000 .32 (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 
30,000 -26 Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
60,000 .24 Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 


ison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck “Free (controlled). Trim size,5%x8. Type 
le Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 
by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
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statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
Mar., 1942, 13,018; (gross), 14,004, Tex 


tile mills, 56%; executives, 35% Rates 


Times 1 Page le Page 4% Page 
l $140.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
6 130.00 67.50 35.00 
12 120.00 65.00 33.75 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 

Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co, Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. N. 1. A. A 
Statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
6,431; (gross), 8,251. Textile plants and 
executives 19%; overseers, designers and 
master mechanics, 30%; asst. overseers, 


second hands, ete., 45%; others, 6° 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 32.50 
12 90.00 48.00 30.00 
18 85.00 47.00 28.00 
24 80.00 46.00 26.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 10% 

Textile Colorist, 233 Broadway New York 
City. Published by Textile Colorist, Ine 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9% x12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis 

counts, 13-2. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 44, Page 
l $125.00 See 8 8=—FS—tésen wc cn 
6 115.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 
Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Annual Review 
and Forecast number published in Feb. 
Cash discount, 2%. Agency discont, none. 
Member A. B. P. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation (ABC), 2,844; 
(gross); 14,317. Textile mills and execu- 
tives, 32%; overseers, master mechanics, 
29%; asst superintendents, overseers, 
etc., 16%; converters, ete, 3%: ma- 
chinery and supply, 8%; textile schools, 
etc., 5%; raw material dealers, 2%; others 
5%. Rates—(per page) 1 page, $190; 3 
pages, $172; 6 pages, $163; 9 pages, $158; 
12 pages, $153; 18 pages, $146; 24 pages, 
$140; 36 pages, $127; 48 pages, $121 
Standard colors, $40; other colors, $50; 
bleed, $30 for lst page, $15 each addi- 
tional consecutive page. 

For additional data see pages 8-9-10-11. 
Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York City. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Dis- 
tributed free to mill executives, engi- 
neers and other officials responsible for 
specifying and buying. Trim size, 8%x 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Cash discount, 
2% Circulation (Sworn), 7,750. Rates 
er page— 


lpage, $178.00 4 pages, $132.00 
2 pages, 153.00 8 pages, 112.00 
3 pages, 137.00 16 pages, 94.00 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
CANADA 

Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath- 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Friday 
Forms close Friday preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (CCAB), Dec., 
1941, 1,424. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 36.00 

6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
13 50.00 30.00 20.00 
18 47.50 27 50 17.50 
26 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, $10; bleed, 10%. 


Fraser's Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Fraser Pub 
Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 
6%x9%4%. Type page, 54x7%. Published 
Fob. Forms close Jan. 15. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates 
1 page, $80; % page, $50; 4% page, $31. 
KNIT GOODS 
Davison’ s Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
size, 7x94. Type page, 4x7. Published 
October. Forms close Sept. 10th Agency 
discount, none Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) Dec., 1941, paid, 1,876; free, 
1,293; gross, 3,169. Rates—1 page, $110; 
% page, $62; %4 page, $40 
Color, $40 
Knit Goods Weekly. 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Howes Pub. Co 


401 





TEXTILES 





Est. 1923 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
9%x12. Type page, 8%x10%. Published 
Monday. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 10-5 tates Mill 
Supply adv.— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
13 67.50 35.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 18.00 
52 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Rates Knitted Merchandise adv 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 70.00 40.00 25.00 
52 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $30. 
Kaitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York Published by National 


Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1933. Sub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
scription, $3. Type page, 8 3/16x10. Pub- 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 6 60.00 32.50 20.00 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
lisher’s Statement), paid, 634 (includes Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 

401 non-deductible ass’n subscriptions) ; Underwear & Hosiery Review, 185 Madi 
gross, 2,397 Rates—Open, per inch, $2; son Ave., New York. Published by Knit 
over 60, ins. $1.50 per inch; over 150 Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription 
inches, $1.25 per inch; over 300 inches, ¢9 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
$1.10 per inch; over 500 inches, $1.00 per published 5th. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
inch. discounts, 10-5. Circulation (ABC), 6,692; 
Color rates on request. (gross), 10,050. Retailers, 48%; whole- 
Southern Knitter, 218 W. Morehead St., salers, 12%; mfrs., 26%; mfrs. selling 
Charlotte, N. C. Published by Clark Pub. agents, 3%; others, 11%. Rates— 

Co. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Trim Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. N.LA.A. 6 150.00 85.00 55.00 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 12 125.00 70.00 45.00 
15-2. Rates— Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Tobacco 





Tobacco products made in the United 
States in 1939 were valued at $1,322,- 
189,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. The cigaret industry accounted 
for 78.5 per cent of the total, or $1,- 
037,748,000; tobacco (chewing and 
smoking), $123,687,000; cigars, $160,- 
754,000. The cigaret industry made a 
gain of 7.1 per cent over 1937, while 
tobacco declined 7.9 per cent and cigars, 
5.0 per cent. 

The number of cigarets produced in 
1939 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 
$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 
cigars and smoking and _ chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 
other products worth $359,000. The 
number of manufacturers was 34, un- 
changed from 1937. 

Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
lion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1937. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 

There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
19387. The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 

The industry as a whole consumed 
787,853,000 pounds of leaf tobacco; 48,- 
013,000 pounds of sugar; 24,250,000 
pounds of licorice; 318,500 gallons of 
corn sirup; 187,500 gallons of cane 
sirup and molasses. Sugar consump- 
tion was divided as follows: Beet, 
1,707,000 pounds; cane, 38,048,000 
pounds; corn, 974,000 pounds; maple, 
7,283,000. An undisclosed quantity of 
Cigaret paper worth $8,283,000 also was 
used. The total value of these mate- 
rials was $309,277,000. 

The industry spent $7,965,000 for 
new plant and equipment in 1939, $4,- 
1,000 being for new machinery and 
rating equipment. Expenditures for 

construction or major alterations 
were $2,027,000. 

imel cigarets are usually credited 
\ 23.5 per cent of total sales; Lucky 
St ke, 23.3 per cent; Chesterfield, 20.9 
per cent; Philip Morris, 6.9 per cent; 
( Gold, 2.5 per cent; all others, 22.9 
p cent. 

e value of pipes and cigaret 
he lers produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
a ss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
I uction was valued at $7,179,000, 


with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cent; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 
per cent. There were 32 manufac- 
turers. 


In 1939, 59 manufacturers of cigar 
boxes had an output valued at $6,- 
331,000, a loss of 11.2 per cent from 
1937. About 55 million size one- 
twentieth (50 cigars), accounted for 
73.1 per cent of the value. 


Exports of tobacco and manufactur- 
ers in 1940 amounted to $57,470,000, 
cigarets accounting for $11,462,000. 
For the first nine months of 1941, the 
last period for which such figures are 
available, exports of tobacco and man- 
ufactures were $51,958,000, about 20 
per cent above the rate of 1940. Cig- 
arets accounted for $10,514,000. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $207,781,000, gains of 
20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 
another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 

Sales of wholesale distributors of 
tobacco products (except leaf) in 1939 


increased to $1,103,593,000, 46.6 per 
cent above 1935. The number of estab- 
lishments gained 20.6 per cent to 2,717. 
Average annual sales increased from 
$334,000 in 1935 to $406,000 in 1939. 
While these distributors are engaged 
primarily in the tobacco business, most 
of them sell other products, such as 
confectionery and soft drinks. 


Wholesalers and jobbers are the dom- 
inant distribution factor in cigarets, 
taking 60.2 per cent in 1939. Sales to 
or through manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches accounted for 33.3 per 
cent. Sales direct to retailers amounted 
to 6.2 per cent. 


Wholesalers and jobbers improved 
their positions in the cigar field in 
1939, taking 70.3 per cent, as compared 
with 65.5 per cent in 1935. Sales to 
or through producers’ own wholesale 
branches declined from 20.0 to 16.8 
per cent, and sales direct to retailers 
from 12.7 to 10.9 per cent. 


Associations 

National Assn. of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America, 
233 Broadway, New York. 

Tobacco Assn. of U. S., Farmville, 
Va. 

Tobacco Merchants Assn. of U. S., 
341 Madison Ave., New York. 


Tobacco Salesmen’s Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 604 W. 162nd St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 426 Hodg- 
son Blidg., Minneapolis. Published by 
Sam Margulies. Est. 1895. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 25.00 17.50 


12 35.00 22.50 15.00 


Retail Tobacconist, 1869 Broadway, New 
York. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday. Forms close 
Saturday preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
7,680. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
3 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.50 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
13 105.00 60.00 37.50 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 

Smoke, Box 57, Seattle. Published by 


R. O. Fielding. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 84x 
10%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rate—1l 
page, $30; % page, $20; % page, $10; 
1% page, $5. 

Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 


St., Winston-Salem, N. C. Published by 
Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 


12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Color rates on request. 
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Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St.,. New York. Pub 
lished by Lockwood Trade Journal Co 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
10%xl4%. Type page, 9x12%. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Mondy. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,051; gross, 3,606. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 60.00 32.50 18.75 
26 55.00 30.00 16.25 


52 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 1740 E 
12th St., Cleveland, Ohie. Published by 
Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
94x12. Type page, 8%x1l. Published 


25th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 4,950. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 32.00 17.00 
12 55.00 28.00 15.00 


Tobacco Jobber, The, 1860 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Tobacco Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12. Published 
monthly. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 4.580. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 


6 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York 


Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 
1865. Subscription, $4. Type page, 9x12. 
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TOBACCO 





Published Saturday Forms close Mon- 
day Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 

1: 100.00 60.00 40.00 

95.00 55.00 35.00 

90.00 50.00 30.00 


Tebaceo Record, 12 First St., Saugerties 
_ Published by Paul Schleissner 
Est. 1910 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 9%x12. Published 
every other Wednesday Forms close 
Saturday Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 16,895 
80% dealers; 20% distributors tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 135.00 76.00 40.00 
26 117.00 71.00 38.00 


Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adeliphia Published by Tobacco World 
Corp, Est. 1881 Subscription, $1 Trim 
Size 9%x1l2% Type page, &8x10% Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 18th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page lin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Type 
$ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 page. 9%x12. Published first Friday 
72.00 40.00 22.50 Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis 
1; 64.00 36.00 20.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,381; 
7] -” « 
United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- (gross), 2,400, Rates 
son St.. New York. Published by Ellison Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
$4. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
day. Forms close 10 days preceding. i2 50.00 ‘ 30.00 20.00 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates Standard color, $18; bleed, $15. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 92.00 $ 55.00 
13 133.00 84.00 51.00 CANADA 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 
52 97.00 60.00 33.00 


Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 7 
Standard color, $60: bleed, 10% add'l. Richmond St , W., Toronto. Published 
: aid é by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894 
Western Tobacco Journal, 236 Broadway, Subscription, $.25 Trim size. 8%x113 
Cincinnati Published by Gehring & Type page, 6 %&x11% Published _ 10th 
Myers ‘ Est 18 v4 Subscription, | $2; for- Forms close 28th month preceding 
eign, $3.50 Trim size, 10%x15. Type Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatio: 
page, 9x13 Published Tuesday Forms (Publisher’s Statement). 2.271 
close 11 A M.. Monday. Agency dis- Times 1 Page Page . 
counts, 15-0. Advertising and color rates 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
on application. 6 50.00 27.50 
Western Tobacconist, 381 Bush St., San 12 45.00 25.00 ; 
Francisco. Published by Claude M. Chap- Color rate (Red), $22.50 Bleed, 10% 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Electrical; Railroads) 








Transit Journal reported that the in- 
dustry carried 14,365,610,000 passen- 
gers in 1941, a gain of 8.6 per cent over 
1940. It was an average of 185,800 
passengers per vehicle per year for 
77,330 vehicles, as compared with a 
1940 record of 174,200 passengers for 
each of 75,953 vehicles. 

Electric surface railways carried 6,- 
171,798,000 passengers, or 43 per cent 
of the 1941 total, compared with 46 per 
cent in 1940. Rapid transit railways 
carried 2,296,292,000, or 16 per cent of 
the 1941 total, compared with 17 per 
cent in 1940. Electrified suburban rail- 
roads carried 164,863,000 passengers, 
or 1 per cent of the 1941 total, un- 
changed from 1940. Trolley buses car- 
ried 616,640,000, or 4 per cent of the 
1941 total, as in 1940. Motor buses 
carried 5,386,017,000, or 37 per cent of 
the 1941 total, compared with 32 per 
cent in 1940. 

Fares remained virtually unchanged, 
despite higher operating costs, creating 
a serious economic problem for operat- 
ing companies. Revenue in 1941 was 
$852,508,000, a gain of 8.5 per cent 
over 1940. Wages were up 7.5 per cent, 
while operating expenses gained 11 per 
cent to reach $673,481,000. Net rev- 
enue before taxes dropped from $180,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $179,027,000. Taxes 
gained 15 per cent to reach $98,000,000. 

New vehicles ordered in 1941 num- 
bered 8,299, a gain of 60 per cent over 
1940, and an all-time high. The cost 
was $65,000,000. Trolley bus orders to- 
talled 417; electric railway cars, 522; 
motor buses, 7,300. 

In cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation, there was a changeover of about 
200 miles of street railway trackage to 
motor bus and trolley bus route. Ac- 
companying this was a slight decrease 
in the number of street cars and a cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
trolley buses and motor buses. Los 
Angeles and St. Louis were the cities 
where the most extensive changeovers 
were made. In cities between 100,000 
and 500,000 population there was some- 
what more abandonment of street rail- 
way trackage and cars than in the 
larger cities. Complete changeovers in 
cities such as Seattle, Rochester, Hart- 
ford and Utica, along with partial 
changeovers in such cities as Atlanta, 
Fort Wayne, Louisville, Providence and 
Memphis accounted for most of the 
trac’ abandonment. In cities of under 
100,000 population there was little 


chanre in street railway facilities 
thourh there was considerable expan- 
sion of bus operation. The primary 
reasin for the lack of change in the 


stre:: railway situation in these cities 
was hat changeovers had already elim- 
inate! most of the trackage. 

Revid transit facilities were some- 
wha’ curtailed during the year as were 
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Transit Journal 





those of electrified suburban railroads. 
This was due in the first instance to 
demolition of certain elevated railways 
in the city of New York, with accom- 
panying scrapping of elevated rail- 
way cars and in the second instance to 
the suspension of service by the Inter- 
urban Electric Railway operating from 
San Francisco to East Bay cities. 
For the United States as a whole, 
there was a reduction in electric sur- 
face railway track mileage from 17,- 
830 to 15,213 and a reduction in cars 
from 26,634 to 25,405. Trolley bus 
progress was marked by an increase 
from 1,935 to 2,089 in route mileage 
and from 2,386 to 3,039 in vehicles. 
Motor bus route mileage increased 
from 39,994 to 48,441 while the num- 
ber of vehicles increased from 32,602 
to 36,296. The rapid transit track 
mileage dropped from 1,228 to 1,217 


and the number of cars from 10,939 to 
9,865. 

As a result of these changes, the to- 
tal number of transit vehicles in the 
United States increased 75,953 to 177,- 
330. The total of track and route mile- 
age increased from 65,178 to 71,034. 

Transit Journal predicted 1942 ex- 
penditures of $290,316,000, divided as 
follows: Capital expenditures, $105,- 
063,000; maintenance, $69,290,000; la- 
bor, $78,479,000; bus operating sup- 
plies, $37,484,000. 


Associations 

American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Taxicab 
Owners, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Mass Transportation, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 4,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page ¥% Page 
1 $148.50 $ 77.00 $ 41.25 

6 121.00 66.00 35.75 
60.50 33.00 


12 110.00 
Standard color, $33; bleed, $5.50. 


Transit Journal, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts 0-2. Special A. T. A. 
convention issue published annually. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 4,006; 
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(gross), 4,760, Executives of public util- 
ity and transit companies, 17%; superin- 
tendents and engineers, 50%; public 
safety and traffic depts., manufacturers, 
supply companies and their representa- 
tives, 19%; public service commissions, 
governmental, ete, 3%; others, 11%. 
Rates per page—1l1 page, $204; 3 pages, 
$188; 6 pages, $173; 12 pages, $163; 24 
pages, $148. 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $30. 
Transit Journal News, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Published 
weekly, issued Saturday. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates—13 pages, $125 per 
page. 
CANADA 

Canadian Transportation. 

(See RAILROADS.) 
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In the summer of 1942 the United 
States Government represented the 
world’s largest business enterprise. By 
the end of April it had spent $27 bil- 
lion for war and had voted to spend 
$160 billion. This was at the rate of 
$92,000 a minute, according to the 
Office for Emergency Management. 

To prosecute this project, the Gov- 
ernment more than doubled Federal 
civilian employment. In June, 1940, 
when the national defense program was 
getting under way, there were approxi- 
mately 1,011,000 employes in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In May, 1942, this number had 
grown to almost 2,067,000, according to 
the Department of Labor. 

Last official figures on the military 
and naval forces of the United States 
were issued in October, 1941, when the 
number was given as 2,014,000. This 
was a gain of 15.7 per cent over the 
1,740,000 reported in June, 1941. 

Government purchasing methods in 
normal times are clearly defined in sev- 
eral pamphlets, “Selling to the Navy,” 
“How to Sell to the Government for 
Civilian Needs,” and “Army Purchase 
Information Bulletin.” The last may be 
obtained from the Office of the Under 
Secretary, War Department, and the 
other two from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The War Production Board, however, 
has taken over some of the functions 
formerly exercised by the Army and 
Navy. The Office for Emergency Man- 
agement gives this advice on how to 
get a contract: 

“The biggest mistake any manufac- 
turer can make is to assume he hasn’t 
a chance of getting war contracts. The 
War Production Board has set up ma- 
chinery to help him. The first step is 


to make a complete survey of his 
facilities. This survey should begin 
with the firm’s business record and 


should include a description of normal 
products made in the plant, the expe- 
rience of managerial and supervisory 
personnel, previous war production ex- 
perience, a financial statement, and 
names of past and present customers 
for reference. 

“The manufacturer should pay par- 
ticular attention to his labor supply. In 
the survey he should list the number of 
his factory employes, their skills, peak 
employment of the plant for one, two 
and three shifts, a description of the 
available labor supply and the demand 
for it, and a brief analysis of local and 
nearby wage rates. 

“Next, he should take stock of the 
plant and its equipment, describing lo- 
cation, transportation facilities, avail- 
able water and power facilities, and 
similar facts with some bearing on pro- 
duction capacity. 

“Complete layout plans—accompa- 
nied by photographs—should be made 
for each section of the plant. Finally, 
a list of all tools should be compiled in 
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which the type, make, age, size, and 
serial number, as well as the tolerances 
usually followed, are included. 

“His survey will do him the most 
good at the following places: 

“1. The nearest field office of the 
War Production Board, probably in his 
district. (There are 120 offices scattered 
throughout the country.) Here a man- 
ufacturer can learn what war items 
are needed and he can get an idea of 
which he can make. He can study 
blueprints and samples. At some offices 
he will see exhibits of needed ‘bits of 
pieces,’ in which prime contractors 
show actual parts and subassemblies 
they may want to farm out. Since the 
offices serve as clearing houses of in- 
formation for Government procurement 
offices and prime contractors, the man- 
ufacturer should keep in close touch 
with the office serving his district. 

“2. The Army’s district procurement 
offices. By writing to the Office of the 
Under Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, the manufacturer 
can get a list of the various procure- 
ment offices, the type of products they 
buy, and the procedure to be followed 
in getting orders. 

“3. The Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. A booklet, ‘Selling to 
the Navy,’ may be obtained by writing 
the Bureau at the Navy Department, 
Washington. 

“4. Local prime contractors. Infor- 
mation about these may be obtained by 
bona fide manufacturers at the WPB 
field offices. 

“5. By pooling facilities, manufac- 
turers can handle subcontracts beyond 
the capacity of any one of the plants 
making up the pool.” 


Buying Influences 


The various branches of the military 
and naval service are highly special- 
ized and the influence of the officers 
who have devoted their lives to the 
study of their specialties is out of all 
proportion to their number. Regular 
army officers, for instance, are pro- 
moted rapidly in time of war. A com- 
paratively small number of high-rank- 
ing officers usually makes the final de- 
cision as to the relative merits of any 
given weapon. 

The rigid training given army and 
naval officers sets them apart from men 
in civil life and heightens their sus- 
ceptibility to advertising which talks 
the language of the service. This is 
true whether the product under con- 
sideration is the personal equipment 
which each officer must purchase out 
of his own funds, or a tank which will 
be used by armored divisions. 


Post Exchanges 


Some experts say that the United 
States Army will have 4,500,000 men 
by the end of 1942. While a consider- 
able number will be abroad, the ranks 
in the United States will be constantly 
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filled up by replacements from th: 
draft or voluntary enlistments. 

Serving the men in the camps in thi 
country are between 1,200 and 1,500 
post exchanges, sometimes called can 
teens. With the increase of pay to a 
minimum of $50 per month, it is esti 
mated that the post exchanges will d 
close to one billion dollars in 1942 and 
as long as the war lasts. 

The post exchange is in charge of 
an officer especially trained for this 
work. In time of peace this officer 
usually belongs to the Quartermaste: 
Corps. In time of war, he may hold 
his commission in any branch of the 
service. In time of peace, enlisted men 
usually serve as clerks in the post ex- 


change. In time of war, civilian help 
is pressed into service, women being 
favored. 


There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
changes, 700 naval stores and canteens 
both ashore and afloat and about 60 
Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 

Post Exchange lists departments in 
the order of their importance as fol- 
lows: Tobacco and candy, toilet goods, 
stationery, soda fountain, jewelry and 
insignia, clothing and shoes, and sun- 
dries. The latter range from brushes 
and shoe polish to electric appliances 
and cameras. 

Each post exchange is autonomous. 
The officer in charge buys for resale 
any product which he finds in demand. 
All stock is bought direct from manu- 
facturers. Post exchange prices are 
usually about 10 per cent below those 
charged elsewhere, since profit is not 
the major consideration. The differen- 
tial is greater in the case of cigarettes, 
which the men get tax-free. 

The only central buying is where off- 
shore base exchange officers requisition 
or request purchases by the Army Ex- 
change Service. Two such offices exist, 
one being in New York and the other 
in San Francisco. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1942.] 


Army and Navy Courier, Bedell » 
San Antonio, Tex Sst. 1925. Subs 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 6%x9% I 
lished 10th. Forms close 28th. Age 
discounts, 15-2 Flat rates—1 | 
$150; % page, $80; 4% page, $42.5 
Army and Navy Journal, 1711 Con! 
cut Ave., Washington, D. C. Publ 
by Army and Navy Journal, In 
1863 Type page, 9%x12%. Publ 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday \s 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC). 
17,651; (gross), 17,980. U. S. Arm) 
Navy, 6% others, 12%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \4 

1 $326.00 $163.00 $ 

13 240.00 120.00 

26 205.00 103.00 

52 160.00 £0.00 ‘ 
Color, $100; bleed, 15% 
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Army and Navy Register, 


511 llth St., ductible assn. subs.; (gross), 13,519. 


N. W., Washington, D. C. Published by Rates— 


Army and Navy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1879. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Subscription, ¥4 Type page, 9%x14. 1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
Published Saturday. Forms close Fri- 6 130.00 80.00 50.00 


lay noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Color, 40%. 
culation (ABC), 11,429; (gross), 11,806, Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave. New 
U. S. Army, 50%; U. S. Navy, 32%; oth- York. Published by Post Exchange 


ers, 18%. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $116.00 
13 180.00 100.00 
26 160.00 90.00 
52 140.00 80.00 


Army Officer, The, 3110 Elm 


“ Pee Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Controlled. Type 

4 ey page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 

+ oS 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
53. 0 tion (Sworn), 3,521; (gross), 5,300. Army 

90.00 post exchanges, 62%; Marine Corps post 

45.00 exchanges, 7%: Navy ships’ service 

Ave., Balti- stores, 17%; jobbers, 10%; others, 4%. 


more, Md. Published by The Army Pub- Rates— 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


'%. Published list. Forms 


lishing Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1. Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
page, 7 1/6x 1 $200.00 $167.00 $ 87.00 

close 24th. 6 180.00 150.00 79.00 

Circulation 12 160.00 134.00 71.00 


\gency discounts, 15-2. 
(Sworn), 39,064. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 
6 166.25 95.00 
12 148.75 85.00 


Bleed, 10%. 

Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll1%. Type 


4 Page 
75.00 
71.25 
63.75 


Army Ordnance, Mills Bldg., Washing- page, 6%x9%. Published bi-monthly, 
ton, D. C. Published by Army Ordnance Jan. 31. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
Assn. Est. 1920. Subscription, $4.50. counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Type page, 6 5/6x9 5/6. Published bi- Statement), 10,000. Rates— 


monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 10th sec- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ond preceding month. Agency discounts, 1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 6 170.00 100.00 65.00 


ment), 12,808, including 11,562 non-de- Color rate, $65. 
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U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine, 3 Church 
Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by 
Capital-Gazette Press, Ine. Est. 1927. 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10%. Published 20th. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 11,038, Treasury 
Dept., 5%; officers, 9%; yachtsmen, 4%: 
Maritime Commission, 5%; enlisted men, 
72%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 142.50 76.00 42.75 
12 135.00 68.00 40.50 
U. S. Government Advertiser, 511 Elev- 
enth St., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. Est. 
1882. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
94x13. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 


lation (Publisher's Statement), 9,500. 
Rates—1 inch, $5.00; 13 inches, $4.00; 26 
inches, $3.00; 52 inches or more, $2.00. 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 2000 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. Est. 
1873. Subscription, $5. Type page, 5%4x 
8 5/16. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Bleed, 25%. 
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CONCENTRATE ON IT IN THE WELDING ENGINEER 


The Welding Engineer goes into all industries and welding job shops as 
well. In war production, ship yards, heavy and light machinery fabrication, 
petroleum, mining and quarrying, etc., men in charge of welding get infor- 
mation on their own work in The Welding Engineer, not in the vertical 
medium serving each industry. Every article, every product advertised in 
The Welding Engineer is useful to the men engaged in welding regardless 


of how welding is used. 


No vertical medium performs this service even 


for application of welding in its own industry. And no vertical medium 


has the following of men in charge of welding. 


There are reasons why use of The Welding Engineer is the surest way to 
make advertising pay big dividends—reasons that take into account every 
phase of a publication’s service that influences its value as an advertising 


medium. To enumerate: 


+4 ° The Welding En- 
1. Circulation. cine: Sherk ‘the 
only A.B.C. circulation figures among pub- 
lications serving the welding field. It has 
the largest paid circulation, made doubly 
valuable to advertisers by highly selective 
mail efforts among larger users of welding 


equipment and supplies. Circulation at the 
June 30, 1942, A.B.C. Audit was 8,088 net From every standpoint 
paid, an increase of 734 since the June 30, 


1941, A.B.C. Audit 


of obtaining readers, it is doubly so in busy 


3. Background. 


the welding field. 


The Welding En- 
gineer pioneered 


was founded in 1916 
when commercial use of welding was in its 
infancy. Since then it has continually lead 
and interpreted welding developments. 


. > >. 
4. Advertising Leadership. 
The Welding Engi- 
neer is an advertiser's preferred medium. It 
carries more advertising volume than any 
Circulation is obtained chiefly by direct two other publications 
mail Admittedly the most dificult means ries more exclusive 


combined. It car- 
pages of advertising 
than any other two publications combined. 


wartimes For definite indication of who It has more longtime advertisers than any 


gets The Welding Engineer write for a copy 
of The Welding Engineer Blue Book 


The Welding Engineer gives its readers as- 


sistance and information on latest develop- 

ments as does no other medium Typical average of 5.28 men— 
of the material is that outlined at the right ence of over 42,000. 
In production, maintenance and conservation 

-today’s vital elements—The Welding En- the purpose of 

gineer has paced the industry's demand for 

latest information interested distribution 


WELDING’s GROWTH SINCE 1938 has been nothing short 
of phenomenal and it will continue because the process- 
es included in “welding’’—welding, cutting, brazing, 
etc.—are now being used on many applications for the 
first time. They have been made necessary for war 
practically always to meet demands for utmost speed 
and strength and to conserve on critical materials. 


As the welding industry has grown so has The Welding 
Engineer in editorial leadership, in circulation and in 
advertising volume. That's why manufacturers find it 
pays to put their advertising in The Welding Engineer. 
Don’t get left behind in the growing welding field. Ad- 
vertise to the old and new alike in The Welding 
Engineer. 
G. H. MACKENZIE, President 
Eastern Representative: T. E. DEPEW 
1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative: D. R. WATSON 
506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
West Coast Representative: W. R. McINTYRE 
446 Western Pacific Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


other publication serving the welding field. 


2. Editorial Leadership. a ———— 


the spring of 1942 indicated that each copy 
of The Welding Engineer is read by an 
iving a total audi- 
‘tach subscription is 
backed by payment of $3.00 made solely for 


readership made in 


the magazine, an 


absolute guarantee against waste and un- 


The Men Who Direct 
Welding Operations 


- +. + are the key to today’s high 
priority purchases in the welding 
field. In only the last two years 
the number of men and women in 
all phases of welding, brazing and 
cutting has skyrocketed from 
143,000 to approximately 250,000. 
But the 250,000 are still responsible 
to the welding engineer, welding 
foreman or man in charge of weld- 
ing bearing some such title. They 
still direct the work, determine 
procedures, test new methods. More 
than any other man in a welding 
consuming plant they determine 
whose and what products will be 
used. They are the purchasing pow- 
er advertisers want to be sure of 
reaching. 









i Plan YourSchedules 


to include these two issues for ex- 
tra large space; for attention- 
commanding use of bleed and 
color. 


Directory and Statistical 


Number (March) Th only com- 
plete Direc- 


tory and Buying Guide for the weld 
ing industry combined with the indus- 
try’s annual statistical review. Direc- 
tory includes complete product infor 
mation, directory of trade names and 
directory of local sources of supply 
Thus, the industry gets in one direc 
tory complete information on who 
makes it, what it is and where to get 
it locally, plus latest statistics on the 
industry's status 


Annual Metal Show Number 
(October) Exposition in Print of 


the welding industry 
In addition to highlights and program 
of the Annual Metal Show, this issue 
features data on the weldability of all 
alloy materials. Today the industry 
must know characteristics of sheets 
and plates available for welding. The 
October issue is the only single place 
where this information can be obtained 
about all brands. A combination of 
values providing high reader interest 


Ask for details about these issues 








Coming in 1943 


The Eleventh Welding Encyclopedia 





—First Wartime Edition— 


The Welding Encyclopedia has long been used as the most 
complete and unbiased reference source of information on al! 
phases of welding, brazing and flame cutting. 
The Eleventh Edition—the first wartime edition—will be pub- 
lished in 1943. Additions, extensive revisions, complete re 
arrangement, will make it even more useful than the Tenth, 
as the up-to-the-minute reference source of welding information 
The Encyclopedia has a special section for manufacturers of 
welding equipment and supplies. As the industry's only cata- 
log guide of products used in welding, the section offers manu- 
facturers a combination of values—certain and lasting contact 
with the industry's biggest post-war market . a direct ap 
proach to high priority markets in every vertical industry. 
The Welding Encyclopedia is a natural medium for distribu 
tion of catalog pages and descriptive bulletins Special rates 
prevail for use of multiple pages. Distribution is guaranteed 
at 20,000 copies at $5.00 per copy. Bound as part of The 
Welding Encyclopedia, your advertising and catalog pages wil! 
be constantly referred to in the industry's recognized reference 
source. Write for rates and additional details. 


Pioneer Business and Technical Journal of the Welding Industry 


506 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Welding 





(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 





War production—America’s largest 
industry in 1942 and in all probabili- 
ties in 1943, too—is dependent upon 
welding. Without welding most of the 
production records in the building of 
military equipment—guns, tanks, ships 
and planes—would not be approached. 

The activities of the welding industry 
reached new heights in 1941 but the 
first nine months of 1942 have already 
exceeded total 1941 volume. The out- 
look for 1943 indicates another new 
peak. 

According to surveys by The Welding 
Engineer, $190,842,728 was expended 
on welding equipment, supplies and ac- 
cessories in 1941, a 50 per cent increase 
over 1940. Part of this increase can 
be attributed to our war industries, but 
much of it is here to stay. Many new 
industries have been introduced to 
welding; once having learned of its ad- 
vantage they are not likely to revert 
to their previous joining methods. 

The greatest impetus to welding 
came Jan. 7th when President Roose- 
velt, in his budget message to Congress, 
outlined a program for production of 
185,000 warplanes, 120,000 tanks, 55,- 
000 anti-aircraft guns and 18,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping, a figure 
since increased to 23,000,000, during 
1942 and 1943 calendar years. A careful 
study indicates that the requirements 
for the four defense items mentioned in 
the President’s message will exceed by 
many times the requirements of the 
entire industry in 1939. 

An idea of the amount of welding 
that will be involved in building 185,- 
000 warplanes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 








The Welding and Cutting Market 
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Welded Ship Construction 1928-1941 


(Ships under 300 ft. long built to American Bureau of Shipping classification) 
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Welded Ships 
over 300 ft. long 


(Built to American Bureau classification) 


“Part welded ships—includes certain ships where weld ng was used very exten 


hvely in some cases only shell seams being riveted 


Note:—No present-day ship is wholly riveted. Though @ ship may be called 
* er aa ship, welding and utting processes are generally used in its con 
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anti-aircraft guns and 23,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping during 1942 and 
1943 may be obtained from the fact 
that: If all of the weld metal deposit- 
ed in carrying out the President’s pro- 
gram was in the form of a % in. fillet 
weld, i.e., a triangular weld deposit hav- 
ing % in. legs, the deposit would ex- 
tend around the world 8% times—217,- 
000 miles of welding! 

The welding market consists of two 
types of outlets—production and re- 
pairs. The greatest volume is done in 
production welding while the largest 
number of establishments employing 
welders is in the repair field. Produc- 
tion welding has changed considerably 
in the past year. Instead of being used 
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for the welding of automobile frames 
and bodies, washing machines and 
other civilian goods, welding is now 
producing machine tools and armament 
for the war effort. 

Priorities have presented problems 
for those engaged in welding as in most 
industries. The producers of welding 
equipment have been fortunate, how- 
ever, in that they have been able to con- 
tinue production on a_ high priority 
basis. Likewise, in most instances, 
users of welding have been able to ob- 
tain needed supplies through the high 
priority nature of their work. 

Those engaged in welding princi- 
pally affected by priorities are the 
small job shops. There are about 15,- 
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000 of these shops; like many small 
businesses they have no place in the 
war production program and have been 
barred from supplies. 

Electrode sales for the first six 
months of 1942 were 290,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 98 per cent over 
the same period in 1941. Electrode 
sales will reach an all-time high in 
1942, probably over 600,000,000 pounds. 

The relation of welding electrode 
sales to steel ingot production shows a 
decided upward trend. The index has 
risen from 0.6 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1931 to 4.68 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1941. It is estimated that in 1942 
this figure reached approximately 7.8 
pounds of steel per ton ingot. 

Production of steel welding wire in 
1941 amounted to 426,000,000 pounds 
and for 1942 will exceed 700,000,000 
pounds. The 1941 figure represents a 
77 per cent increase over 1940 and a 
135 per cent increase over 1939. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1941, production of 
steel welding wire increased over 1,762 
per cent, compared with a 622 per cent 
increase in the amount of steel pro- 
duced during the same period. More 
than 7 pounds of welding wire were 
produced per net ton of finished steel 
in 1941 as compared to 2.6 pounds in 
1982. 

In previous years the gas welding 
field has been the big volume business 
but in 1941 the are welding phase took 
the lead with 53 per cent of the total or 
$100,437,000. Next was the gas weld- 
ing market, with $79,760,483, or 41 per 
cent of the total. The resistance weld- 
ing market was $10,645,149 to bring 
the 1941 total to $190,842,728. 

The purchasing trend in are welding 
continued towards smaller 
equipment and multiple operator equip- 
ment instead of the large units in vogue 
several years ago. Examples are the 
current demand for 150 and 200 ampere 
welding machines instead of 400 and 
500 ampere machines and for the 1500 
ampere multiple operator machine sup- 
plying power to 30 weldors instead of a 
smaller individual 150 to 200 ampere 
welding unit. 

In the gas welding market, The 
Welding Engineer survey indicates a 
100 per cent increase in volume from 
1939 to 1941. There has been a slight- 
ly greater rate of increase in com- 
pressed oxygen than in compressed ace 
tylene. Over three times as much oxy- 
gen is sold as acetylene, but dollar 
value of oxygen sold in 1941 was only 
50 per cent higher. 


pieces of 


Sales of compressed oxygen reported 
includes only oxygen offered in cylin- 
ders, excluding that delivered through 
pipe lines as well as that delivered in 
the liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s prem- 
This is common practice in steel 
mills and other large industrial plants. 
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Electrode Production — pounds per ton of Steel ingot 

















The Welding Market 1931-1941 
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more rapid rate of growth from 1939 
to 1941 than the gas welding and cut- 
ting market, increasing 500 per cent. 
Its expansion from 1933 to 1941 was 
more than three and one-half times that 
shown by gas welding and cutting. A 
striking increase occurred in the num- 
ber of A-C transformer welding sets 
sold within the past few years. How- 
ever, these A-C sets are comparatively 
small units and do not bulk up as large 
in dollar sales as do the D-C sets. 

The sale of resistance welding ma- 
chines and accessories such as elec- 
trodes, timers, etc., is increasing rap- 
idly. Sales jumped from $4,000,000 in 
1939 to $10,600,000 in 1940, an in- 
crease of 375 per cent. While this was 
the smallest part of the welding mar- 
ket, according to 1939 census figures, 
it was growing rapidly. 

Consumption of electric power in arc 
welding is substantial. It is estimated 
on the basis of one k.w.h. per pound 
of electrode consumption that are weld- 


000,000 per year. Power consumption 
of resistance type welding machines, 
together with the power consumed by 
related equipment boosts the electri 
power figures several million dollars 
more. 

There has been a phenomenal growt! 
in welding in construction of ships over 
300 ft. in length. Prior to 1956 no 
ships were constructed in this manner 
It might be said, technically, that all 
94 of the larger vessels completed dur- 
ing 1941 were of part welded constru 
tion. This applies even to those class- 
ified in the graphic presentation as 
riveted ships. 

The welding market has grown from 
$1.58 per ton of steel ingot in 19°51 to 
$2.39 per ton of ingot in 1941. During 
this period steel output increased 340 
per cent. Consequently, the future for 
the welding industry looks bright and 
it may be termed one of America’s 
healthiest and fastest growing group 
of industrial enterprises. 
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Industry and Welding, 812 Huron Rd., 
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Pub. Co Est. 1931 Free Trim size, 
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Our Service Has Not Ended 
















The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 
this Market Data ¥ «2k Number. 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 





information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 
field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


We may not be able to give you the specific 
information you require, but frequently we are 
able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 


The shortage of many metals gave 
woodworking an opportunity to make 
a major war contribution in 1942, ac- 
cording to Woodworking Digest. Army 
and Navy tests of plywood for planes 
were so successful that construction of 
transport planes of this material was 
authorized, with the possibility that it 
might enter into other types later. 

Weight for weight, modern plywood 
is stronger than steel. There are other 
decided advantages such as increased 
fire resistance, ease and speed of fab- 
rication and facility of repair. 

New adhesives and new production 
methods are winning other new mar- 
kets for wood. In the future, plywood 
panels in refrigerators and _ kitchen 
stoves may be seen. Even bases and 
machine tool parts may be fabricated 
from the versatile plywood. Plywood 
is an essential material in the construc- 
tion of trailers which are helping to 
solve the problem of defense housing. 
Then there is the brisk demand for 
regular lumber items for all manner 
of building purposes, and people are 
buying furniture. 

New wood products such as com- 
pregnated wood offer boundless possi- 
bilities in the manufacture of compo- 
nents for existing equipment—in the 
construction of entirely new items, 
with new physical characteristics. 

Laminated wood offers great possi- 
bilities in structural work of all kinds, 
particularly in combination with ply- 
wood. 

As classified by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, the wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
in some form is the principal material. 

Furniture manufacturing is the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 3,501 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 159,443 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $155,409,000. The 
value of their products was $624,156,- 
000, of which $332,158,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$291,998,000. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
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The Wood-Working Industries 


The principal industries in which wood- 
working plays an important part are indi- 
cated by the following table of forest prod- 
ucts, and others, as shown in 1939 Census 
of Manufactures: 

No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 


Furniture, including store and 
office fixtures ; a a 
Planing mill products (in- 
cluding general millwork) 
made in planing mills not 
connected with saw mills 
Motor vehicle bodies and 
parts and trailers . 
Shipbuilding, boats nhs 327,387 
Excelsior ‘ . — 5: 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts ae oeuns ‘ . .122,058 
Turpentine and resin 29,025 
Lasts and related products.. ' 5,433 
Window and door screens 
and weather strip , 4 5,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 
other wood goods not else- 
where classified 


624,156 


320,614 


,039,930 


Baskets and rattan and wil- 
low 
furniture - ieee tate 

Boxes, cigar wooden and part 


ware, not including 


wooden . eeee e 
Boxes, wooden, other .. 
Cooperage . 
Billiard and 

bowling alleys, 

Peet 
Mirror and picture frames 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 
Cork products ; 

Matches : 

Wood preserving 

Organs ‘ ‘ 

Pianos 35 
Toys, games and 

ground equipment . $43 
Railway cars . . 154 
Ice refrigerators 

boxes ba 


pool tables, 
and acces- 


3.421 
20.493 


55,401 
335,321 


10,123 





mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 400,000 wage 
earners earning $300,000,000. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156. 
Value of products produced was $1,122,- 
058,000 with value added by manufac- 
ture, $502,681,160. 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 
course, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 


have purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 

Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,858 in 1937 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wages earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000; doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 


The manufacture of wooden contain- 
ers is a substantial part of the wood 
products industry. The wood container 
is divided into four divisions, namely, 
wooden box and crate, including box 
shooks, cooperage, veneer package, and 
cigar box. The Census of 1939 listed 
1,394 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden containers of 
all kinds. Value of products for that 
year totaled approximately 160 million 
dollars. With higher prices for the 
products of this industry now prevail- 
ing, Barrel and Box and Packages esti- 
mates that the value of the products 
for 1942 will approximate $200,000,000. 


Further breaking down this section 
of the industry, the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures lists 642 establishments 
making wooden boxes, not including 
cigar boxes. The value of products pro- 
duced was $87,354,000. Value added by 
manufacture was $41,597,000, and cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy amounted to $45,453,622. An 
average of 25,981 wage earners for the 
year were paid a total of $19,543,532. 
The production was as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 


Lumber, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables..... 
For industrial and other uses. 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables.... 
For industrial and other uses 
Lumber, wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables.. 
For industrial and other uses.. 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables.... 
For industrial and other uses.. 
Combination wood and fiber: 
For fruits and vegetables + 
For industrial and other uses.. 637,00 


There were 59 establishments in 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
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WOOD WORKING 





Wood Products provides top-notch selec- 
tive coverage of the largest buyer audi- 
ence in woodworking, furniture manu- 
facturing and allied branches of the in- 
dustry, backed by a carefully detailed 
audited circulation statement. ‘ Wood 
Products is edited for plant owners, man- 
agers, superintendents and departmental 
foremen. It has the reputation of carry- 


ing the most factual, technical and 
timely articles, profusely illustrated, on all 








phases of the industry. ‘ Because Wood 


Products is so closely read and followed 
by men who can and do make final de- 
cisions, it has a proved record of produc- 
tivity for its advertisers. Market data sup- 
plied or compiled on request. ‘ You’re 
sure you are doing the best possible sell- 
ing job and at reasonable cost when you 
place your advertising message in Wood 
Products, the National Woodworking 
authority. May we tell you more? 


Tiree ear 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. 
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of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 

There were 886 plants engaged pri- 
marily in turning and shaping wood in 
1939. Their products were valued at 
$69,186,000. They employed 21,993 
wage earners who were paid $17,680,- 
000. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $30,291,000 and value added 
by manufacture was $38,895,000. 

In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1939, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 

Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
$7,942,000. 

In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 
approximately 220 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of veneer 
packages. Stock used in this industry 
consists of hardwoods such as gum, 
tupelo, hard maple, poplar and elm. 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 

The value of cork products in 1939 
was $17,724,000. 

The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 


The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, ete., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

In practically all of the plants built 





or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

The value of woodworking machin- 
ery made in 1939 was $21,604,000, a 
gain of 6.4 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 
American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 






American Wood Preservers Assn.., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 

Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Wooden Box Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1942. ] 


A. S&S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Cosgrove’s Magazine, 414-415 Houseman 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
Cosgrove Technical Service. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type size.6%x9%. Published bi-monthly, 


Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 


close 1 week preceding. Agency dis- 

counts, none. N.LA.A. statement on re- 

quest. Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 5,050 Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
6 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 


Furniture Manufacturer. 

(See FURNITURE AND HovUsE 
INGS.) 
Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Veneers and Plywood, 2232 No. Meridian 


FURNISH- 


St.. Indianapolis. Published by S. H. 
Smith Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,000. Airplane fac- 
tories, 4%; boat builders, 12%; furniture. 
piano and cabinet factories, 38%; veneer 


and plywood mfrs., 24%; other mfrs., 
4%; others, 18%. Rates—1 page, $40; % 
page, $22; 4% page, $12.50. 

Wood Construction. 

(See LUMBER.) 

Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms’ close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1L A.A. state- 
ment on request. Member NBPA. Circu- 


lation (CCA), 4,868; (gross), 5,287, Fur- 


niture mfrs., 31%; Venetian blind mfrs., 
17%; wood container mfrs., 19%; mill- 
work, 12%; veneer and plywood mfrs., 
5%; others, 16%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $112.00 $ 56.00 $ 37.00 
6 93.00 50.00 31.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 413 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 84% x11% Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-15. Circulation 
(ABC), 3.438; (gross), 4,535. Planing 
mills, sash and door and millwork fac- 
tories, 32%; furniture, musical instru- 
ments, radio, ete., factories, 25%; saw- 
mills, box and package manufacturers, 
4%; other manufacturers, 


6%; salesmen, 
draftsmen, designers, ete., 3%; others, 
30. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.00 
12 48.00 27.00 15.00 


Standard color (Red), $35. 


Wood-Working Digest, 508 S. Dearborn 


St.. Chicago. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Free (controlled) 
Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 4%x6% 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub 
lisher’s Statement), 11,083. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 14, Page 

1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.25 

6 45.00 25.00 13.75 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 
Color, $15; bleed, 10% add’l. 

CANADA 

Canadian Woodworker and Furniture 
Manufacturer, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 


ronto. Published by Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
10. Published 20th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), Dec., 1941, 1,547. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 

6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.25 
Color, $25; bleed, extra. 


WOODEN PACKAGES 

Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 1896 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11l%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Forms close 
10th. Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 
(sworn), (paid), 1,685; (gross), 2,785. 
Box mfrs., 26%; cooperage, 28%; con 
sumers, 16%; others, 30%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 

6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 95.00 
Color, $35 page; bleed, 15%. 
Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Published by Associated Cooperag¢ 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1932 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 84x11": 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,750. Cooperage, 20% 
users, 80%. Rates—1 page, $125; % paee, 
$62.50; % page, $31.25; % page, $!' 
Color, 10%. 
Wooden Box and Crate, 308 Barr Bld: 
Washington, D. C. Published by Natio: 
Wooden Box Ass‘’n. Est. 1940. Subscr! 
tion, 75c. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 30th pr 
ceding. Agency discount 15-0. Circu 


15% 





tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,6 

(zross), 3,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Pa 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20 
6 42.50 25.00 17 

Bleed rate, 20%. 












Unclassified Publications 






















































































Ma - 

Shi- ; ; | 
American Bar Association Journal, 1140 Expositor, The, 414 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- Tri-States Oil Mill Supts. Ass'n. Est | 
N Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by land, O. Published by the F. M. Barton’ 1894. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 | 

228 American Bar Ass'n. Est. 1915. Legal Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 

eld ee Fg gay FS een ee ch on Type page. ig — 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ize, 8%x Ve . fpe page, % x10. ub- u she f recedi , orms close ‘ulati Sw . . ates 

‘ok ished 25th RM, Forms close 15th. 5th preceding. Lennar deswunt. 15.2, times sb ay “— — 4% Page 

ob- hgoney a 7 gg oe (Pub- Nae aa (Publisher’s Statement), 15,- os BS yt > 30.00 $ 20.00 
isher’s Statement), 29,154. tates— 02. ates— 2 36.00 22.50 15.25 

: rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, 25%. Bleed, 25%. 

oc i or 9o 5 
Ss . res ert + $ at 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 Patent and Trade Mark Review, 347 
6 220. OC (9. 12 60.00 33.00 — 17.50 Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
2 200.00 100.00 60.00 Color and bleed rates on application. Trade Activities, Inc. Est. 1902. Sub- 
ar! American Ironsmith, The, 64 W. Ran- Guild News, The, 369 Lexington Ave.. scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
dolph St., Chicago. Published by Nat'l New York. Published by The Artists 4% xi. Published 25th. Forms close 10th 
Blacksmiths & Welders Ass'n. Est. 1875. Guild, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, $0.50. Agency discounts, 20-0. Rates—1 page, 
ve., Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 4%x9%. Published 25th, Oct. $25; % page, $15; %& page, $8.50. 

Type page, ex x10. 7 pment ee thru June. Forms close 10th. Agency Sma and ge Congest oats . ay . 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-0. ir- discount, 15-2. Rates— Kansas City, Mo. ublishe y Stock- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 4,794; Times % Page % Page % Page 1Inch yards Printing Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
(gross), 4,933. Rates ; 1 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 §$ 4.50 tion, $3. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Times 1 Page li, Page 4 Page 6 54.00 45.00 31.50 4.05 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
$ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 9 51.00 42.50 29.75 3.83 counts, 10-2. Circulation (Sworn) 750; 

e 12 50.00 32.00 19.00 Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park {8TOSS), 1,000. Rates—- 

» ue « De a -_ Inga » ag 

] Art News, 136 E. 57th St... New York. Pl.. New York. Published by Joseph F — BA % ty y M% Ary 
Est. 1902. Published by The Art Fdn., Wagner, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription, ¢ 37 00) 39°00 By 

ge inc. Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, 9x $4. Trim size, 9%x6%. Type page, 5x8% 12 3500 20.00 11.00 

00 12. Type page, 8%x1l. Published semi- Published 21st. Forms close 10th. Agency giijnaara ex lor Red), $15 

00 monthly, Oct., thru May; monthly, June discount, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's °* ee — (Red), “ es 

“00 thru Sept. Forms close 8 days prec, Statement), 7,115. Rates— Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn 
\geney discounts, 15-2. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page St., Chicago. Published by W. W. Ra- 

orn Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 leigh. Est. 1880. Subscription, $2. Trim 

ock 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 6 72.00 38.00 24.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ed) 20 120.00 66.00 36.00 12 67.50 36.00 22.50 10th. Forms close hay Agency dis- 

. Standar ' 30 extra: - 5 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

4 Broom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, I)! “. '. : = = $30 extra; wees, § = Statement), 3,938. Rates 

“4 Published by Bailey & Lindenmeyer. Est. “eeal Intelligencer, The, 222 N. 15th St. times 1 Page % Page % Page 

ub 1912. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1843. Subscription, 1 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 $ 35.00 

7 Type page, 7x10... Published Tuesday. £15-_Trim size, 19%x15. Type page, 17% 6 75.00 44.00 27.00 

AES Forms close Saturday. Discounts, none. + ly 16. Published daily except Sat., 12 70.00 40.00 24.00 

625 Rates Sun., and holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. * a 

05 Times 1 Page % Page % Page publishing day preceding. Agency dis- frog soggy = dno Magazine, suspended 

5 1 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 $ 00 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's , = ‘ 7 
5° 20.00 10.00 500 Statement), 1,394. Real estate, 14%; Safe Journal, 270 Broadway, New York 
2 - . ot , ; builders, 15%; lawyers, 48%; banks, 5%; Published by Publications Pub. Co. Est 

rooms, Brushes an ops, 407 E. Mich- insurance companies, 3%: credit, 2%: 1941. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
ture igan St., Milwaukee. Published by Trade merchants, 4%; others, 9%. tates = Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 

To- Press Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, line, $0.10; 1,000 lines, $0.08; 5,000 lines, close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir 

ean $1 Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5%x $0.07 culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,000 

ion, 82 Published 15th. Forms close 5th Marking Devices, 506 S. Wabash Ave. Rates— 

1% x Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates—_ Chicago. Published by Marking Devices Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 

2th. _ 5 enbe te hy 4 Page Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1.50. 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 25.00 

tion x: +4 > z 30. $ 16.00 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 6 90.00 50.00 22.00 
Ae 50.0 25.00 13.00 Published 15th. Forms close 10th. ont 25 oO 80.00 45.00 20.00 

age Churchman, 425 Fourth Ave., New York Agency discounts, none. Circulation o10r, <9. 

00 City. Est. 1804. Subscription. $4. Tepe (Publisher's Statement), 1,470 tates— Safety Education. 

o+4 page, 7%x10. Published ist ‘and 15th, Times 1 Page % Page % Page (See SCHOOLS. ) 

— Sept. thru June; monthly, July and Aug i $ 46.00 $ 27.00 $ 17.00 Sanitation, 734 E. Lexington St., Milwau 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 4 36.00 21.00 12.50 kee, Wis. Published by E. C. Kratsch 
counts, 15-2. Rates (oa 33.00 19.00 __ 10.50 Est. 1930. Subscription, $1. Official organ 

: Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Color rates on request. Bleed, 15%. Nat'l Sanitary Supply Ass'n. Type page 

1 Ss 1 $140.00 $ 71.00 $ 35.50 National Sheriff, 185 E. State St.,. Colum- 5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 

eer 6 119.00 60.35 30.18 bus, Ohio. Published by National Sher- close 21st preceding month. Agency dis- 

rt 12 112.00 56.80 28.40 iffs’ Ass’n. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50, counts, 12-3. Rates— 

1%. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7%4x9%. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

N. J Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Published 20th. Forms PP pre- 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 

none yee Ohio. Est 1924. Subscription, ceding. nponey discount, 15-2. Circula- 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 

or $2.50. rim size, 8%4x11% Type page, tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,850. — 7 . : 

785. x10. Published 25th except July and Rates Social Forces, Mt. Royal and Guilford 

con \ug. Yearbook published July 1. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page teem eee See Pubiiened 39 = a 

se 10th of month prec Agency dis- 1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 iams & ilkins Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 
age counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 14,500; 6 135.00 67.50 45.00 scription, $4. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 

00 cross ox : - ahha ttn ene: ° 9 OF E ae or lished quarterly, March, May, October 

S), 14,750. Rates per insertion— 12 127.50 63.75 42.50 7 

00 : ‘ Color. $30: bleed, 10% and December. Forms close 15th pre- 

1 Time *11 Times olor, 900, Dieed, c ceding. Agency dis ts, 15-2. Rate 

,.00 Unde ° a . i > i. Agency iscounts, “2. ates 
t r 28 li, per line $ .35 $ .30 National Shorthand Reporter, The, 159 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

= «* 0 70 li. per line 30 __ 25 ———— St., New York. Official paper Nat’l 1 $ 35.00 $ 23.00 $ 14.00 

uis, ; age 84.00 73.50 Shorthand Reporters Ass'n. Est. 1905. 4 30.00 17.00 10.00 

rage page 7.95 42.00 Subscription, $3. Free to members. 

+4) ‘s page 34.00 2940 Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Staff Magazine, 14 E. 47th St., New York, 

11%. *The 11-time contract includes 10 is- Published 15th (except Aug. and Sept.). N. Y. Published by John C. Gerstner. 

phe Sues and yearbook. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- Official organ of The Butlers Club, Inc. 

Cir Yearbook Rates— counts, none. Rates— ; Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. Type size, 

oe Under 28 li., per agate line....... $ .50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7103/16. Published 5th. Forms close 

S16 -S-70 li, per line, per insertion.. 40 1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $11.00 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

$it ge PADS on cessccccccccccccsccccecs 105.00 10 31.50 18.00 9.90 sowerny, — Rates, <2 

- ; —_ buseeddwabeade oa Sauna 42:00 New York Law Journal, 17 Murray St., — $100 00 | 60.00 $ 4800 

“= brent cne tired ich acaelechabricheche tse é. New York. N. Y. Published by New York 12 80.00 45.00 35.00 

- Ch irch Property Administration, 135 W. Law Publishing Co. Est. 1888. Sub- 

shed T'S, St, Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Type page, 14igx21. Published datiy ea. Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St... New 

pre : Administrative Pub. Co. Est. 1936. eam P ~e : oe = 1 / aoe daily ex- York. Published by Survey Associates, 

u 7 ription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. oo" Friday ne mo ho a. Monday Ine. Est. 1912. Professional social work 

6 -. © Page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly ~4 rls Sat ts C2086 4:0 Be day Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
, Feb. Forms close 15th preceding. 5.0. 5% a, al Ci a discount, Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
ie ley, discounts, 15-2. Circulation yronty “ 1941 o> re ation (Sworn), close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

) {S~ orm), 10,750; (gross), 10,932, Rates— March, 1941, 7,223. Rates—Transient culation (Publisher's Statement), 14,485; 

- s 1 Page % Page ¥% Page rate, $.35 per line; 1,000 lines, $.32; 2,000 (pross), 15,172. Rates 

$190.40 $105.00 $ 57.6@ lines, $.29; 3,500 lines, §.26. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
i71.00 94.50 51.75 Oil Mill Gazetteer, 107% Fulton St., 1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
161.50 89.25 48.85 Wharton, Tex. Published by Nat'l and 12 76.50 38.25 19.13 
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